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PORTLAND MAGAZINE 


KOI. OOTOBSR 1, 1834. VOL. I. 


ADDRESS. 

Noaii, when sending out the dove upon the waste of waters, 
could not have felt more anxiety for its safe return with the green 
-leaf of promise in its bill, than is experienced for the success of the 
specimen number of the Portland Magazine , which w’e now offer to 
the Ladies of Maine. The editor is fully aware of all that can be said 
in opposition to the present undertaking. She knows that days and 
nights of application and anxiety will be but a small part of the task 
she has imposed upon herself. With no hopes of fame or personal 
distinction does she step into the field of literature. Well she knows 
that what could be attained through the medium of a magazine 
would be far outbalanced by the sacrifice of private ease and per¬ 
sonal comfort; yet knowing this, she still undertakes the task, cer¬ 
tain that her object is good, and feeling resolved to do her duty to 
her subscribers so far as her powers will admit. 

The editor earnestly deprecates the unfair criticisms and ill will 
of sterner reapers in the literary field. Let them go on in the 
strength of giant intellects, measuring pens in political strife. Their’s 
it is to dig the bosom of the earth, to scour the mountains, to draw 
the lightning from the clouds, and pore with keen eye over the 
starry heavens, in their search for philosophical knowledge. Earth, 
ocean, air and sky, we willingly yield to them. The privilege 
of deep research is man’s right; with it we have no wish to inter¬ 
fere. All we ask is permission to use the knowledge he has 
scattered over the enlightened world. But poetry, fiction, and the 
lighter branches of the sciences are woman’6 appropriate sphere, as 
much as the flower-garden, the drawing-room, and the nursery; and 
the use of these cannot be denied us with any 6how of reason, so 
long as woman is singled out by nature and custom to lay the foun- 
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ADDRESS. 


dation of character for the rising generation. Will man trust the 
budding intellect and unformed principles of his sons and daughters 
to the guidance and moulding of a woman’s judgment, and still 
deny her the power of contributing to the amusement of his leisure 
hours ? Not unless he considers the moral welfare of his child of les 9 
value than the hours he devotes to amusement. 

In commencing this magazine we may be deemed presumptuous ; 
and we may be so—but not because we are a woman. Women have 
done more than we are now attempting to accomplish, and done it 
nobly too. We mark out no new path ; establish no precedent. 
Works of this description, conducted by women, are numerous in 
Europe, and not unknown here. The Ladies’ Magazine, of Boston, 
has succeeded well in a city where it has been surrouuded by 
competitors which the proud spirit of man might have yielded to; 
yet does the Magazine flourish there,, in the centre of our literary 
emporium; and from the commencement until now, the American 
Ladies’ Magazine has been edited by a woman. 

In objection to the present undertaking, it has been said that 
Maine is not a fit field for a work such as the Portland Magazine is 
intended to be. Portland in particular has been objected to as not 
being a literary city. We are surprised that such an objection can 
he made; and answer, that no place in America of equal size, and 
containing the same number of inhabitants, can, w ithout presump¬ 
tion, claim precedence of ours in point of literary merit. What city 
containing only sixteen thousand inhabitants has produced so many 
great men, in theology, in law, fiction and poetry ? We answer, 
none. Of our landscape and portrait painters we may well be proud. 
Our schools are numerous and of a high order. All branches of com¬ 
merce and industry are carried on vigorously by the enterprising 
merchants and mechanics of Maine. New towns are springing up 
rapidly around us, and the sound of manufacturing machinery is be¬ 
ginning to overpower the roar of our waterfalls. With all these 
advantages why should not our state be able to support a literary 
magazine ? Its society is not deficient in intelligence or icfinement * r 
yet if we are not misinformed, Maine has no paper nor magazine de¬ 
voted entirely to literature. It can, and we are encouraged to hope 
will, support one. Our specimen number is now submitted respect¬ 
fully for examination. 

ANN S. STEPHENS. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE POLISH BOY. 

Whmci come those shrieks, so wild and shrill, 
That cut like blades of steel the air, 

Causing the creeping blood to chill 
With the sharp cadence of despair? 

They come again, as if a heart 

Were cleft in twain by one quick blow. 

And every string had voice apart 
To send forth its peculiar woe! 

Whence came they ? From yon temple, where 
An altar raised for private prayer 
Now forms the warrior’s marble bed, 

Who Warsaw’s gallant armies led. 

The dim funereal tapers throw 
A holy lustre o’er his brow, 

And burnish with their rays of light 
The mass of curls that gather bright 
Above the haughty brow and eye 
Of a young boy, that’s kneeling by* 

What hand is that whose icy press 

Clings to the dead with death’s own grasp, 
But meets no answering caress,— 

No thrilling fingers seek its clasp? 

It is the hand of her, whose cry 
Ran wildly late upon the air, 

When the dead warrior met her eye, 
Outstretched upon the altar there. 

Now with white lips and stony eye 
She murmurs forth her misery. 

But hark ! The tramp of heavy feet 
Is heard along the bloody street. 

Nearer, and nearer yet, they come, 

With clinking arms and noiseless drum. 

They leave the pavement. Flowers that spread 
Their beauties by the path they tread, 

Are crushed and broken. Crimson hands 
Rend brutally their blooming bands. 

Now whispered cursc9, low and deep, 

Around the holy temple creep. 

The gate is burst; a ruffian band 
Rush in, and savagely demand, 
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With brutal voice and oath profane, 

The startled boy for exile’s chain. 

The mother sprang with gesture wild, 

And to her bosom crushed the child ; 

Then with pale cheek and flashing eye, 
Shouted w T ith fearful energy— 

Back, ruffians, back! nor dare to tread 
Too near the body of my dead, 

Nor touch the living boy. I stand 
Between him and your lawless band. 

No traitor he. But listen! I 
Have cursed your master’s tyranny. 

I cheered my lord to join the band 
Of those who swore to free our land ; 

Or fighting, die; and -when he pressed 
Me for the last time to his breast, 

I knew that soon his form would be 
Low as it is, or Poland free. 

He went and grappled with the foe, 

Laid many a haughty Russian low; 

But he is dead—the good—the brave, 

And I, his wife, am worse—a slave. 

Take me and bind these arms, these hands, 
With Russia’s heaviest iron bands, 

And drag me to Siberia’s wild 
To perish, if ’twill save my child.” 

“ Mad woman, stop!’ the leader cried, 
Tearing the pale boy from her side ; 

And in his ruffian grasp he bore 
His victim to the temple door. 

“ One moment!’ shrieked the mother, u one— 
Can land or gold redeem my son? 

If so, I bend my Polish knee, 

And, Russian ! ask this boon of thee. 

Take palaces, take land, take all; 

But leave him free from Russian thrall. 

Take these”—And her white arms and hands 
She stripped of rings and diamond bands, 

And tore from braids of long black hair 
The gems that gleamed like star-light there ; 
Unclasped the brilliant coronal, 

And carcanet of orient pearl; 

Her cross of blazing rubies last 
Dow r n to the Russian’s feet she cast. 

He stooped to seize the glittering store— 
Upspringing from the marble floor, 
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The mother, with & cry of joy, 

Snatched to her leaping heart the boy! 

But no—the Russian’s iron grasp 
Again undid the mother’s clasp. 

Forward she fell with one long cry 
Of more than mother's agony. 

But the brave child is roused at length. 
And breaking from the Russian’s hold, 
He stood a giant in the strength 
Of his young spirit fierce and bold. 

Proudly he towered; his flashing eye, 

So blue and yet so bright, 

Seemed lighted from the eternal sky, 

So brilliant was its light. 

His curling lip and crimson cheeks 
Foretell the thought before he speaks. 
With a full voice of proud command 
He turns upon the wond’ring band.— 
tl Ye hold me not, no, no, nor can ; 

This hour has made the boy a man. 

The .world shall witness that one soul 
Fears not to prove itself a Pole. 

I knelt beside my slaughtered sire, 

Nor felt one throb of vengeful ire; 

I wept upon his marble brow— 

Yes wept—I was a child—but now 
My noble mother on her knee 
Has done the work of years for me. 
Although in this small tenement 
My soul is cramped—unbowed, unbent, 
I’ve still within me ample power 
To free myself this very hour. 

This dagger in my heart ! and then 
Where is the boasted power of men?” 

He drew aside his broidered vest 
And there, like slumbering serpent’s crest, 
The jeweled hafl of poignard bright, 
Glittered a moment on the sight.— 

“ Ha! start ye back ? fool, coward, knave ! 
Think ye the knife my father gave 
Would drink the life-blood of a slave ? 

The pearls, that on the handle flame, 
Would blush to rubies in their shame ! 
The blade would quiver in thy breast, 
Ashamed of such ignoble rest! 
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No; thus I rend the tyrant’s chain, 

And fling him back a boy’s disdain !” 

A moment, and the funeral light 
Flashed on the jeweled weapon bright. 

Another! and his young heart’s blood 
Leaped to the floor, a crimson flood. 

Quick to his mother’s side he sprang. 

And on the air his clear voice rang.— 

“Up, mother, up !—I’m free—I m free ! 

The choice was death or slavery; 

Up, mother, up!—look on thy son— 

His freedom is forever won; 

And now he waits one holy kiss 
To bear his father home in bliss; 

One last embrace, one blessing, one ! 

To prove thou knowest, approvest thy son. 

What! silent yet? Canst thou not feel 
My warm blood o’er thy heart congeal ? 

Speak, mother, speak—lift up thy head. 

What, speechless still ? Then art thou dead ! 

Great God, I thank thee ! Mother, I 
Rejoice with one like thee to die.” 

Slowly he falls. The clust’ring hair 
Rolls back and leaves the forehead bare. 

One long, deep breath, and his pale head 

Lay on his mother’s bosom, dead. Ed. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Accomplishments in general are not sufficiently distinguished 
from necessary and useful instruction. The latter is often neglected, 
and things are taught for which children have no taste, such as draw¬ 
ing and music, while they never would take a pencil in their hand 
or play a tune from choice. How glad are they, therefore, when 
the time for lessons and masters is over, when they are of age, and 
their education is finished. Many women, possessed of such accom¬ 
plishments, never touch the heart of man. They have learnt many 
things except those they ought to know. They find a partner only 
for their money, but the result of such a union is daily seen. Lei¬ 
sure time alone should be filled up by accomplishments, and who¬ 
ever does not cultivate them from his own impulse, should not cul¬ 
tivate them at all.— Spurzheim, 
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[For the Portland Magazine ] 

THE TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER; 

u Alas ! that man should over win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman's heart;—and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to know 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never reunites again.”— L. E. L. 

For hours the poor wife of the imprisoned tradesman had remained in the posi¬ 
tion which the overflowing of her grief had left her in. As if one blow had turned 
her to stone, she sat bending forward with clasped fingers, and eyes distendedly 
fixed on the door, through which her husband had been dragged. No appearance 
of motion bespoke life, except a slight twitching of the nerves about the mouth, as 
the soft troubled tones of consolation reached her ear from the lips of her daughter; 
who, beautiful in youth and fortitude, knelt before her with tears rolling from her 
dark eyes, and streaming down the sweet face that was raised imploringly to that 
of her mother. In vain had she exhausted every endearing epithet and term of 
consolation to arouse her from the lethargy of sorrow. Nothing would do. Over¬ 
come with her own sorrow and the sight of her forlorn parent, she let her young 
head fall into the lap of her mother, and gave vent to a burst of anguish terrible 
and touching in one so apparently helpless. For some time she rested exhausted 
upon her immovable mother, when, suddenly springing up, her whole frame quiv¬ 
ering with eager hope, she exclaimed, * Up, dear mother—there is yel hope.’ Slow¬ 
ly the despairing eyes of her mother turned and rested their frozen beams on the 
glowing face of the enthusiastic girl ; her marble lips parted, and her voice seemed 
to come fr -m a far-off vault, * Hope, hope ! and who speaks of hope—thou, my fa¬ 
therless one—hope ?—no, the clutch of the tyrant is upon us; the shadow of death 
is over us ; the wail of cracking heart-strings is in my ear, and talk ye of hope? 
There is no hope—none.’ Her features had remained fixed while she was speak¬ 
ing, and, but that the eye moved, the voice might have seemed to come from a 
statue, so deathlike and cold it seemed. 

It was the first time she had spoken—and Ruth, thinking reason Was returning 
to its seat, answered eagerly, “ Do not despair, dear mother ; I have a thought, if 
you could only compose yourself to listen. I’—but she broke off on seeing she 
spoke to ears that grief had mode deaf to her voice. But the energy of the young girt 
sunk not, and she prepared to accomplish the project that had flashed across her 
mind in the depth of her grief, as the dazzling bow of heaven sometimes throws its 
belt of brilliancy over the earth, while the rain is yet falling. Ruth wrapped her¬ 
self in a large cloak, and giving directions to a boy about six years old to watch 
his mother, left the house. She wound through several close streets that led to a 
more retired part of the city, and soon, unmolested, stood on the step of what, by 
its closed shutters and rusty latch, appeared to be an uninhabited tradesman’s 
stall. Her eager knock was unanswered— a second, and a third. Impatiently 
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she raised the latch and entered what had been the ware-room of a goldsmith's 
stall. Cases of rings, plate, jewelry and all the multifarious articles that com¬ 
posed the atock of a wealthy goldsmith of those times, lay scattered about the 
room without regard to order, and covered with the accumulated dust of months. 
The fever of excited hope ran too wildly in the mind of Ruth to admit of more 
than a passing glance at the neglected wealth scattered about her. She passed 
quickly forward, but stopped suddenly; and her heart quailed within her as through 
an open door she saw the object of her search. For the first time she thought of 
the magnitude and cruelty of the request she was about to make ; and doubted 
whether, even to save the life of a father, she was doing right in tearing open the 
wounded bosom of one whose sufferings had been so much greater than those of 
death. Almost breathlessly she stood by the open door, gazing upon the inmate of 
the little room. He was a man of about thirty yearn, thin and pale almost to ghast¬ 
liness, yet there was something touchingly noble in his high, broad forehead, from 
which the black hair was combed and fell backwards over his shoulders. Dark, 
very dark and melancholy were his eyes; and well they might be,for they drank their 
light from the fountains of a crushed heart. He was seated in a large chair of carved 
oak before a table of the same material, on which lay a large open book, its pages 
black with the old English letter, then but just taking the place of manuscript. 
Several other books of the same size were ranged on a deal shelf that ran along 
the end of the room. These, and a few wooden stools, were the only furniture of 
the gloomy apartment. 

At length, timidly and with sinking hopes, Ruth ventured to claim his notice 
by advancing into the room. He raised his head and a fuint smile flittered over 
his features on recognising his niece. He motioned her to take a seat on a low 
stool by her side, and laid his hand caressingly on her hair befox*e he addressed her 
At length, fixing his eyes mournfully upon her face, he said, in a voice so clear 
and sad, that it fell soothingly on the torn heart of poor Ruth, * And what brings 
thee, my child, to the lone home of thy uncle ? Has sorrow fallen on thy young 
head that thou seekest companionship with misery ?' 

1 Alas, dear uncle,’ she replied, ‘ you have guessed too right; I am in sore grief; 
for last night my poor father was dragged from our hearth-stone by a company or 
the king’s men at arms, w ho accuse him of treason.’ 

* Treason ! my brother John guilty of treason ? child, thou ravest.’ 

1 Oh, would I did rave, dear uncle, if that could make my tale untrue—would I 
did rave. But alas, it is all too real. I saw it—felt it,’ she continned, wringing her 
hands and weeping bitterly; * I saw them tear him from the clinging arms of my 
poor mother, who now sits at home bemoaning him and bereft of reason ; I saw 
them strike with brutal violence my dear little Richard, as he clung to the knees of 
his father and begffed piteously that they would not drag him from us. I heard 
their coarse jests on my poor face as I knelt to them in my agony of grief. Uncle, 

I do not rave; would that I did”—and she leaned her forehead on his hand bathing 
it with her tears. 

' Compose thyself, my poor child ; nay, do not cry so ; this matter may not be so 
bad as thou supposest; knowest thou on what this charge of treason is founded ?* 

* Yes ; when I knelt and begged of them to tell me my father’s crime, they told 
me mockingly, uncle, mockingly, that it was for boasting that he would raise his 
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son to the crown. I knew not what they meant then, but since I have bethought 
me, that once he said in one of his merry moods, that he would make our Richard 
heir to the crown, meaning the sign that hangs over our ware room. Some person 
must have reported this to the king, and my poor father is condemned to death by 
the cruel Edward for a few words of pleasantry.’ 

1 Impossible, child, this cannot be the cause; even Edward, base as he is, would 
blush to put a man to death for an offence so trifling.’ 

‘ Nay, she replied, but the king has construed these words into a contempt for 
his title to the English crown, and therefore he condemns my poor father to the 
block.’ 

Shore arose and traversed the room in agitation ; then stopping before Ruth, he 
said , 1 Taken, tried and condemned already ! saidst thou thus, child—and at what 
time must he suffer?’ 

Ruth clasped her hands over her eyc3 as if to shut out the sad vision this ques¬ 
tion presented, and in a choaked voice replied, * On Friday morning unless he can 
be saved.’ 

* Saved ; is there any hopes of this V 

‘Only through you—only through you, uncle; and it was for this I came; for 
this I dared to interrupt your solitude.’ Shore fixed his melancholy eyes upon 
her in inquiry, and silently waited for her to proceed ; but she sat silent and irre- 
soluXe; and when she did speak it was hurridly, as one who has a painful thing 
to say. 

* Yes, uncle, it is to you I come to ask my father’s life, and the life of your bro¬ 
ther. There is but one way, and would to God I could follow it alone; but I can¬ 
not, and despair has urged me on to entreat you to join me in petitioning one for 
his life, who the world says rules tills .king Edward, even in his most wayward 
moods; I mean—’ * My wife ? Ye dare not say it is my wife,’ almost shrieked the 
unfortunate man, clutching her hand and as suddenly relinquishing it, as he fell 
into his chair, every limb quivering with agitation, and big drops of perspiration 
gathering on his pale forehead ? 

* Uncle, dear uncle, forgive this cruelty,’ cried the terrified girl, ‘ unhappy that 
I am, thus to be forced to tear the heart of my kind uncle, or see my father on the 
scaffold.’ She fell upon her knees by his side while saying this and attempted to 
take his hand, but lie resisted her effort saying— 

‘ No, no, Ruth, ask me not to see her face—to hear that voice ; I could not and 
live. What! 1, the father of her child, her first, only, her lawful husband, to ask 
her to smile upon the man who has made my home desolate, my child worse than 
motherless? No, Ruth, no,’—and he sprang up and struck his clenched hand 
upon the table—* not if it would save the life of all that ever drew blood from the 
same fountain.’ 

* My dearest uncle,’ replied Ruth, frightened at his vehemence, * I did not ask 
all tliis ; but one line, only one line from you will do more than prayers from mo. 
I only ask you to write, uncle; surely you will do this to save your own brother 
and the father of your poor Ruth ?’ 

1 No more, no more ; I will—hut do not torture me with words.’ 

For some time the unhappy man sat as if endeavoring to still the tumult of his 
frame. Then taking a vial from his pocket he drank a part of its contents, and soon 
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became calm enough to write; but his hand seemed to shrink from the vellum ; 
and it was long before he could bring himself to write the first line; but when this 
was accomplished, he proceeded rapidly, os one who fears his power to finish a 
task will fail. With a heavy hand he placed his signature, and handing the roll 
of vellum to Ruth motioned her to depart. JBut e’er she obeyed him she knelt 
gently at his feet, and in a voice of touching entreaty, besought his forgiveness 
for the pain she had caused him; and begged him to lay his hand once more in 
blessing upon her head. He stooped forward and, placing a hand on each side of 
her head, looked mournfully into her eyes. 1 Ruth, thou wilt see her to behold 
whose face once more in innocence and joy as he once gazed upon it, thy poor 
uncle would suffer the tortures of death ten times told. Tell her—but no, tell her 
nothing. There is a gulf of black, black infamy between us, and it were to drink 
in shame a second time did message of mine pass it. Depart, child; depart, and 
may God speed thy mission. 

Elegant and costly as the fashion of the limes would permit was the dwelling 
king Edward had provided for the beautiful object of his illicit love. All that 
wealth could purchase or power command, was lavished upon her person and 
decorated her habitation. Rich tapestry from the nunneries of France hung in 
gorgeous brilliancy on the walls, and covered the benches that were ranged about 
the room. A magnificent couch hung with rich crimson velvet filled a recess, and 
•wept the polished oaken floor with its golden fringe. Curious and massy was the 
carving upon the chairs and stools that stood about; and soft and mellow were the 
sunbeams as they streamed through the stained glass of tl»e high arched windows, 
and touched with loveliness each object in the apartment. But most beautiful of 
all was the living inmate, the guilty Jane. She was robed in a dress of purple 
velvet so soft and lustrous that it might have been formed of the outer coating of 
the purple grape while the sunbeams lay upon it. Rare gems gleamed in her gir¬ 
dle and stomacher, and cast a soft rose tinge over a neck round and white as the 
marble bust of the sculptor, with life flushing over it. The lips of chiseled rubies, 
clear white forehead, and checks like the young rose of Damascus, might have 
deceived the slight observer into a belief that sorrow visited not a form so beauti¬ 
ful. But the close observer would have seen differently, and truly. The rich 
color of the cheek, fitfully coming and going, the 0 }*e, naturally so soft and blue, 
now lighted with feverish lustre, the quick action of the little hand, whose rick 
load of rings glowed in the mellow light as she passed rapidly to and fro in the 
room, all told of one whose lonely thoughts were but poor companions ; all told of 
a heart struggling with a sense of its own moral debasement. And they spoke 
truly. In vain had wealth and magnificence been heaped upon her ; in vain had 
she endeavored to atone, by acts of benevolence and kindness, for the deep suffer¬ 
ing she had heaped upon her broken hearted husband; for the inheritance of infa¬ 
my she had treasured for her child; for the grey haired parents her disgrace had 
thrust forward to the gaave. In vain did she endeavor to convince herself that, 
he, for whom she had sacrificed all that should have held her in the path of duty, 
was worthy of the offering, or repaid it with increase of tenderness. Each day 
did she feel more sensibly the difference between the pure tenderness a husband 
feels for his virtuous wife, and the unholy attachment expressed by the object of 
her nresent choice. The glitter of wealth could not hide, even from the object of 
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euch a union os this, its shameless iniquity. The tie was formed by trampling on 
the most sacred duties oflife and upon the best feelings of the human heart. It was 
& bond of sin, and misery was its reward. Full and sparkling was the golden bowl 
the youthful monarch had offered to the lips of his beautiful victim. She drank— 
but bitter was the gall and wormwood she was condemned to drain alone to the 
bottom. Edward’s^attachment for her was still in its first freshness. She had not 
yet been called upon to witness his hand tear away the unholy links that bound 
them together, to spend days and nights in listening to his footsteps, to hang on 
his eye for a glance of former kindness, and to listen and look in vain; but her 
foreboding heart told her this fate would inevitably be hers; and a trembling dread 
of the future poisoned the present. 

Whatever were the reflections of Jane they were interrupted by advancing 
footsteps. She listened with her graceful head bent slightly forward, and her heart 
palpitating like a caught bird under her jewelled stomacher. Nearer came tho 
light footsteps, and brilliant was the smile that flashed like morning sunlight over 
each beautiful feature, dimpling the cheeks and lips into almost childlike sweetness, 
as she advanced to the door. It opened, and admitted, not the expected royal 
lover, but a female, shrouded in the ample folds of a large cloak, who advanced 
timidly and knelt at her feet as she stood surprised and disappointed, Jane’s 
natural benevolence prompted her to acts of kindness, and pitying the evident 
distress of the kneeling stranger, she stooped to raise her, exclaiming, 1 Nay, 
maiden, kneel not to me ; I am not one to receive the homage of my fellows. If 
in aught my poor efforts can assist thee, speak boldly; there is no cause of fear.* 

Slowly the suppliant arose ; and, extending a roll of vellum, said, in a low sup¬ 
pressed voice,* This, lady, will inform you of my mission.’ 

Jane took the vellum, thinking it a petition for her good offices with the king, 
such as she was in the habit of receiving ; but before she opened it, she courteous¬ 
ly led the stranger to one of the tapistried benches before mentioned. 1 Rest here, 
my poor maiden, while I learn the contents of this scroll, and if I can serve thee 
fear not the issue.’ 

Thus saying, she withdrew to one of the arched windows and unrolled the vel¬ 
lum. It was scarcely open when, with a smothered shriek, and lips, cheek, and 
brow as pale as marble, she sprang to the shrouded female and tore back the hood 
from a face scarcely less white than her own. 

* Ruth, my own Ruth,’ she exclaimed, clasping tlw poor girl wildly to her bo¬ 
som and madly kissing her forehead , 1 is it thou, so good and pure, who hast come 
to me in my degradation ? But that scroll—that scroll—with its blasting signa¬ 
ture—whence came it, 1 say—speak quick or my brain will burst V and without 
waiting for an answer she darted forward to where the vellum had fallen, and again 
seizing it with trembling hands and compressed lips, ran over the contents. When 
she came to the signature a spasm of pain seemed to dart over her, for she pressed 
the hand in which she grasped the vellum heavily against her side, and stood for 
a few moments gasping for breath, and quivering in every joint with suppressed 
agony. 

Ruth almost exhausted with the contending emotions of the day, set watching 
with pale cheek and heavy eye, the overpowering agitation of the aunt she once 
thought so perfect. 
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Jane at length advanced to her, and laying her finger on the vellum, said, an a 
low hoarse voice that as she proceeded rose to the pitch of agony, 4 This tells me 
there is a favor I can grant—ask it—take it, though it should be my heart-strings, 
and in return bear this message to him ; tell him that if Jane Shore could again 
lay her head upon his bosom, as it once rested in her heart's innocence, she w ould 
endure the torture of years—tell him she is more wretched with a monarch at her 
feet, and the magnificence of a queen about her, than he can be in the solitude of 
his desolate home, for he has an approving conscience for a companion ; but I— 
what have I but the consciousness of having scattered desolation and sorrow in 
the path of all 1 should have loved ? Tell him I feel that misery, deep misery, will 
follow me for this; and now briefly tell me tliineerrand, for I would be alone with 
this scroll and my conscience V 

Ruth with many tearful interruptions, informed her of the imprisonment of her 
father, and the pitiful state of her other parent. Then she went on to describe her 
last distressing interview with her uncle. Jane listened, and as her thoughts were 
carried back to the scenes of her innocent happiness, by degrees the anguish of her 
feelings softened into a long and bitter fit of weeping. The certainty she felt of 
gaining a pardon for the brother of her injured husband, soothed down her tumul¬ 
tuous self upbraidings; her beautiful features relaxed into their natural state, and 
she set with her round white arm thrown caressingly round her niece, when quick 
light footsteps were heard in the passage. The door opened, and Edward IV, of 
England, entered the room. A slight start, as his eye fell on Ruth, was succeeded 
by a brilliant smile. He advanced, and with the graceful assurance of a man priv¬ 
ileged to trample upon forms, separated the aunt and niece and seated himself be¬ 
tween them. 

* So my lovely dame,’ said he addressing Jane , 1 you have found a companion 
in my absence; and by my faith, a pretty one too. I who spurred my horse from 
the hunt till his sides were bloody, thatl might not fail in my promised visit, feel 
now that I should have forced him to the death, had I known I should have found 
you with such a companion.’ As he said this his large blue eyes were fixed in 
careless admiration on the blushing Ruth, while his hand was familiarly turning 
the rings on Jane’s fingers. Jane answered with a smile, 1 You return from the 
hunt in a cheerful mood, my liege, and I am right glad to see it, and more espe¬ 
cially that the maiden pleases your majesty—for she has a boon to crave of your 
royal clemency.’ * A boon say you—and what favor can Edward deny a face 
like that? No, by the mass, if our citizens always sent such messengers, their 
king would soon win the title of Edward the merciful—ay, and the bountiful too, 
us our queen can witness.’ The little hand, still in his, was drawn suddenly 
away as he mentioned the queen ; but he again grasped it somewhat impatiently, 
exclaiming with a slight laugh, * Nay, Jane, no foolish jealousy—but tell us what 
we can do to please this fair damsel—what wouldst thou ask of us, maiden ?’ 

4 Nothing less, my liege, than the life of a father, who has fallen under your 
majesty’8 displeasure, said Ruth, kneeling before the king.’ 

4 Rise, maiden, rise— thy father should be forgiven though treason were his crime, 
if it were only for his relationship to a creature so beautiful as thou art. But before 
we grunt his pardon take thy seat again at our side, and tell us thy father’s name 
and olfence ?’ 
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‘ His crime/ said Jane hastily interrupting Ruth who was about to answer, 
* his crime, my lord, is having said when in his wine, that he would make his son 
heir to the crown.’ 

4 Hah, I remember me of the circumstance ; a rash fool and a vain—still if he is 
thy father, damsel, we will order his release.’ 

Ruth, who had been indulging in hope since the enterance of the king, now 
sprang up as if a load had been taken from her heart. In a burst of eloquent 
feeling she poured forth her gratitude to the king and then to Jane, and finished 
by entreating permission to depart immediately with the joyful intelligence of her 
father’s freedom. 

4 Nay, nay, my pretty one—not so fast/ cried the king, 4 we have now a favor 
to crave—one kiss from those bright lips in exchange for thy father's life.’ 

Ruth shrank from the proffered salute, and Jane seeing a cloud gathering over 
the king’s brow, said gaily, 4 Nay, nay, my lord, you but now accused me of jea¬ 
lousy—my hand claims that kiss as an atonement.’ 

4 King’s lips never had fairer challenge, or more willingly paid their homage/ 
replied the gay monarch gallantly raising her hand to his lips, 4 but what is this, 
fair dame, that thy fingers lock in so lovingly/ and he took from her hand the 
letter of her husband which she still unconsciously held. Pale with dread she sat 
until he had read it through. 

4 Ha, what means this/ he cried, springing up and stamping violently on the 
floor, 4 speak, madam, and disprove that Edward of England was to have been 
cheated into an act of kindness to the man he hates as much as king can hate 
menial—speak woman, I command you—explain this artifice/—but the object of 
his wrath was incapable of answering. Exhausted by her former emotions, and, 
terrified at his vehemence, she had fallen forward upon the floor. A string of 
gems that had fastened her hair under the flowing head-dress worn in that ngo, 
was torn off with the drapery, and her hair, loosened and deranged, fell in abun¬ 
dance from its confinement. 

Edward in his passion saw not her situation, but foaming with rage paced the 
room with a heavy tread, trampling heedlessly upon the scattered jewels as they lay 
in his way ; but on coming so near the object of his wrath as to get his spur en¬ 
tangled in the bright mass of brown hair that lay scattered in its beauty over the 
floor, he stopped in his hurried walk and carefully disentangling his feet, raised 
her in his arms and bore her to the couch. In doing so he passed the lrightened 
Ruth who shrank back to avoid him, and his anger took a new direction. 4 lie- 
gone minion/ he cried in a voice of thunder, forgetting in his w r rath it was a fe¬ 
male he addressed, 4 begone I say, and come not hither again to sow discord and 
mischief. Away/ he repeated turning furiously from the couch, 4 and speak not 
of what has passed, or by my crown, thy father’s head shall have] company upon 
the scaffold.’ • * * * * * * 

Years had passed by since the foregoing scene, when Edward, while in the very 
prime of manhood, had been called before the bar of Him who judges the monarch 
os rigorously as the beggar. Richard the hunch back, of murderous memory, with 
the assassin’s dagger, had cut his way to the crown ; and in order to justify, among 
other enormities, the death of Lord Hastings, lie condemned the unhappy Jane 
Shore to be stripped of her possessioi ; and cast into the street to pe rish, forbidding 
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all on pain of death rendering her succour or sustenance. Meanwhile Ruth had 
passed through much of suffering. Her character had been strengthened by afflic¬ 
tion ; and as one tie after another that bound her to her fellow men was severed, 
she but applied herself more anxiously to perform the duties that remained. The 
sorrows that had clouded her life led her pure thoughts to that after state of bliss 
where she looked forward to join those that the hand of tyranny had torn from 
her. 

Her mother had never recovered from the state of torpid sorrow which we de¬ 
scribed in the beginning of our story. Soon after the execution of her husband 
she too died unconscious of the event. The little boy soon followed ; and Ruth, 
except her uncle Shore, was left alone to struggle through a world she had so much 
cause to fear. She took up her residence with that kind uncle, and by degrees 
won him to something like cheerfulness. There is no sorrow that time cannot 
soften except that of a guilty conscience. The case of Shore was a proof of this. 
The shutters were again opened in front of his w r are room ; his business was par¬ 
tially resumed, though its duties fell principally upon his niece ; yet was she am¬ 
ply repaid, when, as was sometimes the case, he thanked her exertions with a faint 
smile of approval. 

Ruth was one morning drawn to the door by the noise of many feet upon the 
pavement. Surprise and pity kept her there on seeing a miserable female in front 
of their dwelling, whom the brutal crowed were urging forward notwithstanding 
her state of utter exhaustion. On seeing Ruth she feebly approached the steps, 
and in a voice of touching misery entreated for one piece of bread. The gen¬ 
erous girl turned to grant her request notwithstanding some one from the crowd 
called to inform her that death would l>e the consequence. In passing throu gh 
the ware room to procure the bread Ruth met her uncle. lie too had heard that 
voice of entreaty, and though as yet ignorant of the barbarous cruelty of the ty¬ 
rant, he had instantly recognized in its hollow' sounds notes that had fallen sweet¬ 
ly on his ear in happier times. Wildly he rushed to the pavement, and there in 
all her misery, for the first time since her disgrace, the husband and the wife met. 
When Ruth returned with bread for the w’retched woman she w T as a corpse in tlu? 
arms of her husband. Ed. 


EXTRACT. 

* * * It is 

Most exquisite to have a fount of bliss 
Sacred to us alone, no other eye 
Conscious of our enchanted mystery, 

Ourselves the sole possessor of a sjk?11 
Giving us happiness unutterable. 

I would compare this secresy and shade 
IV) that fair island, whither Love conveyed 
His Psyche, where she lived remote from all; 

Life one long, lone, and lovely festival; 

Rut when the charm, concealment’s charm, W'as known, 
Oh then farewell to love, for love was flown. 

Love’s wings are all too delicate to hear 

The open gaze, the common sun and air.—L. E L. 
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THE SCOUTING PARTY. 

The blaze of glory that throws its light over the struggle for our national inde¬ 
pendence, operates in a degree to draw our attention from the hardships and pri¬ 
vations of those who won us our freedom by their exertions. This should not be. 
It was not valor more than fortitude and perseverance that made us a nation. 
Nor was it so much the battles that were fought that won us our liberty, as the de¬ 
termination that they should not be fought in vain, evinced by the patient endur¬ 
ance of our soldiers. But they are dropping one by one into the grave. A few 
years and we must gather all we can know of the epoch of our country’s glory 
Irom traditiou and history. Then there will be no grey-headed old men to recount 
to us the perils they shared and the conflicts they were engaged in. Every anec¬ 
dote of the Revolution should be treasured up by this generation as a rich legacy 
for the future ; and while our nation is blessed with the remnant of our country’s 
heroes, (for they were all warriors either in suffering or action,) let them be rev¬ 
erenced as the great men of America; and while they sit in the shadow of the 
tree they have planted, may they glide pleasantly towards their haven of rest, re¬ 
ceiving the blessings ivnd homage of a great and grateful people. We copy the 
following from the Boston Religious Magazine. It is the exact transcript of the 
words of a Revolutionary officer, which the writer caught as they fell from his lips. 

Ed. 

I was then a lieutenant in Col. Johnson’s regiment; and of the 
party of about five hundred men, who, under him, were sent out to 
scout, and if possible, to re-take Mount Independence; while Col. 
Brown, with about as large a body, had gone to try their power at 
Mount Defiance, where a large number of men were held prisoners 
by the British. 

He had succeeded in his attack, and recovered Mount Defiance, 
and had released the prisoners and brought them away, when our 
party, whose work lay upon the side ol the lake, opposite to the 
one where he had been engaged, arrived at the Narrows. Here we 
found that the British were so strong at Mount Independence, and 
every thing was so much against us, that it would not only be in 
vain, but it was like throwing ourselves away, to attempt an attack, 
or to proceed any farther down the lake towards the enemy. One 
company of Col. Brown’s men had been left behind, when he cross¬ 
ed the lake to return; so I took some batteaux, and went over after 
them; and when they got across, and our corps were preparing to 
return from their expedition, our commanding officer said he felt 
unwilling to go back without knowing what the enemy were about; 
nor did he like to order any of us to go and spy out their motions, 
for he knew there would be great danger in the enterprize; but, 
that, if any felt like volunteering, he should be glad to have us go. 

Upon this, about fifteen offered to undertake the expedition; but, 
when we reached the edge of the lake, and were going to step into 
the boats, one alter another felt their hearts fail, until only two be¬ 
side myself persevered in going forward. 
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It was late in the evening, when, with only four days’ provisions, 
and no outside garments or blankets, we pushed our boat from the 
shore, expecting soon to return and find our company where we left 
them. 

We continued our sail down the lake till near the morning, when, 
supposing ourselves where, if the morning light should dawn upon 
us, it would expose us to the view of the enemy from their ships, 
if we remained on the water, we hauled our boat up, and, making 
her fast, buried ourselves in the wood that bordered the water, to 
make the rest of the excursion on foot, and on the Mount Defiance 
side of the lake. 

As the light dawned upon us, we found ourselves in a wild coun¬ 
try, of which we knew not a step of the w ay, at a great distance 
from our friends, and on the other side of the lake, with mountains, 
rocks and forests on one side, the water on the other, and right in 
the mouth of the enemy. We were so near to them, that before we 
left the boat we could distinctly hear the voices of the night watch, 
as they went over the lake, with the word, “All’s well! all’s well ” 
passing from ship to ship. 

While through this w ild scene we made our w ay along, as silently 
as possible, till tow ards the decline of day, not know ing what we 
should come to at the next step, or if our foot-fall on the dry leaves 
would not start some lurking foe from his hiding place, we saw, at 
about a gun-shot before us, on a little rising ground, the figure of a 
man who stood leaning against a tree. 

From his dress, as it appeared at that distance, we took him to be 
a British sentry; for a light-colored upper garment opening a little 
on the breast, seemed to disclose the red coat of the enemy. After 
a moment’s consultation on the safest mode of action, we concluded 
that we would not retreat without knowing what we had seen; so 
we all three presented our guns, and then hailed him, telling him to 
drop hb? arms, or he was a dead man ! for, we supposed his arms 
only hidden from us by the bushes. 

He cried aloud, “For God’s sake, don’t fire !”—and at the same 
moment threw open his blanket, and disclosed the uniform of one of 
our own officers, and his arm slung up in a red handkerchief, that, 
passing round his neck, had showed in contrast with his blanket, 
like the dress which we at first supposed he wore. 

We found that he was one of our officers who had been wounded 
in the action at Mount Defiance ; and with several others who were 
sick and wounded, he had strayed away and been concealed in the 
woods, so that they were not found, and had been left behind when 
the prisoners and the other sick were carried away. 

In a small hollow below where we stood we found this suffering 
group, who had despaired of ever seeing their homes or their friends 
again. 

We distributed among them what little provisions we had; and 
it was agreed that they should take our boat, and one of our compa¬ 
ny to assist them, and go back to our friends at the Narrows, while 
the other two, myself and P—, should remain on the shore, and re¬ 
turn on foot. 
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They informed us of the position of the enemy, and told us that 
just over the hill, and at about a mile’s distance, there was a num¬ 
ber of their fine horses and fat cattle feeding on the green that bor¬ 
dered the lake near the landing. 

When we had assisted them to get into the boat, and seen them 
fairly off, my companion and I went back to the spot where we had 
found them, and remained in and about the little hollow till night 
drew near, when we set out to see if we could take some of the 
horses and cattle, many of which had halters on their necks; and 
one we found with a saddle and, bridle on. 

We succeeded in leading away some of the horses, which we tied 
to the trees near our hiding place, and then went back, under covert 
of the night, for more. We took one, and an ox, which we led by 
the halter on his neck, while a cow and several other horses follow¬ 
ed us a part of the way, and then returned to their grazing. The ox 
we fastened to a tree till the twilight of the morning; but how to 
kill him so as to get some food for our sustenance we did not know, 
for I had lost among the bushes the little hatchet that I took with 
me, and we could not shoot him, lest the sound of the gun should 
betray us. We therefore took him by the halter, and running him 
into the marshy ground near a small cove, got him mired so that he 
could not start, and then, with a pocket-knife, (the only noiseless 
instrument of death we had,) cut his throat. 

But the danger of discovery compelled us to such haste that we 
could hardly wait for the animal to be entirely dead, before we took 
the same knife, and raising a patch of skin on his thigh, took out a 
large piece of flesh and bore it away. We then took the four horses 
that we had secured to ourselves, and made the best of our way off. 
The ground over which we passed was so uneven, and so covered 
with woods, that it was impossible for us to ride, and we sometimes 
led the horses, at others they would follow us of their own accord, 
until they at length became so attached, that they kept by us just 
like dogs. Sometimes we had to climb and descend such steps, that 
in going up they would pitch backward, and roll down; and then 
regain their footing and resume their upward way. In going down 
hill, they would often get to the bottom in the same manner, falling 
headlong and finishing with a roll, so that I wondered at their per¬ 
severance, and their necks were not broken. 

The first day of our march, we did not stop till it drew so near 
night, that we thought it time to look about for a place to make our¬ 
selves a bed of leaves, and a fire to warm us, and to scare away wild 
beasts that might attack us, as well as to banish the gloom of the 
night in a wilderness, and to cook a piece of the steak that we had 
obtained by the slaughter of the morning. 

When we had struck and kindled a fire, and gathered a heap of 
faggots and dried branches, large enough to keep up a brisk blaze 
all night, we broiled a piece of the beef, and having eaten it, lay 
down on the withered* leaves, and made ourselves as comfortable as 
we could under such circumstances. 

In the morning, we had begun our route, and having no guide or 
compass to steer by, but the sun and my watch, I looked to the one 
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and felt for the other, but found the latter was gone. We turned 
back, and finding the place where we had made the fire, searched 
about to see if any remains of the watch could be found, for I sup¬ 
posed it must have been hitched in the brush that I had cast on the 
fire and destroyed. 

On looking where the pile of fuel had been thrown, I found my 
watch safe and still going, w here it had been drawn from my pocket 
as I heaped the stuff together. 

Our way this day was taken by the course of the sun, and the 
night following passed in a similar manner to the previous one. 

Being now uncertain what distance we had come, and how wide 
we might have wandered from our destination, and feeling anxious 
to know just where we were, I went up the highest hill that was 
near, and climbed the tallest pine upon it. Here I took a wide sur¬ 
vey. I could see both Lake Champlain and Lake George, and all 
the surrounding country; so that I ascertained just what course to 
take to reach the Narrows, where we were to cross over. 

When we arrived there, the night was just closing in upon us, and 
the air quite thick and hazy. 

We found no signs of human beings near us, and nothing to help 
us over the water, but a couple of old canoes, with their sides all 
beaten out. Though we might have passed in either of these our¬ 
selves, neither of them was sufficient for the conveyance of a horse ; 
and as the faithful creatures had followed us so far, cropping the lit¬ 
tle tufts of grass and browsing among the bushes for their sustenance, 
we did not feel willing to part w ith them at the last cast. 

The canoes were made fast to the shore by ropes, w r hich we took, 
and putting them side by side, lashed them together with the ropes, 
so as to get two of the horses into them, placing the hindfeet in one, 
and the fore feet in the other. In this sidewise position we carried 
them safe over, and landed them on the other side, where we found 
the ground abandoned by the men we had left there, and all was 
uncertainty respecting the route they had taken. 

Darkness was getting fast about us, and we had yet to go back 
for the other horses; we therefore disencumbered ourselves of every 
thing but our shirts, pautaloons and hats, and returned. When we 
had got the two bores into the canoes, and about half across the 
lake, one of them growing uneasy in his shortened limits, lifted his 
fore foot, and setting it down, put it over the edge of the boat, which 
occasioned him to plunge, and we were all in a moment in the wa¬ 
ter, with the boats completely upset. I don’t know how far I went 
down, but as I was rising, the first thing I felt was the fore foot of 
one of the horses on my head. I caught it, and grasping his leg, 
pulled myself up by it till I reached his mane, by which I held, and 
throwing my arm round his neck, made out to get on his back. 

Before I had got out of the water far enough to open my mouth, 

I heard my companion crying out at the top of his voice, to know if 
I was alive, and to let me know, if I was, that he too was saved. 
Oh! I shall never forget how his voice sounded that night, amid 
the Egyptian darkness ! 

Knowing himself to be but a poor swimmer, and fearing some ac- 
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cident, yet unwilling to confess his fears, he had, unknown to me, 
taken a piece of rope which had one end fastened to the boat, and 
tied it by the other end round his body. By this means his life was 
saved, as the canoes helped him to swim till he managed so as to 
get on the bottom of one of them; and in this way he made out to 
paddle and work himself to the shore by the use of his hands. 

When my horse had swum across with me, the first thing that we 
came against was an abrupt and steep ledge of rocks, which made 
it impossible for us to land, without going some distance. But we 
all got safe over at last, the fourth horse swimming after the one I 
was on; and in the morning my hat, that I had lost when I was 
dashed into the water, floated up, where I was able to hook it in 
with the branch of a tree. 

Near the landing we found a barrel of condemned beef that had 
been thrown into the lake by the enemy; of this we took a small 
piece to still the cravings of hunger, and it was all we got to eat till 
late in the afternoon. 

Finding the spot deserted, and not knowing which way our com¬ 
pany had gone, we searched about to see if any traces of human 
beings could be found. At length we discovered the tracks of men; 
and though ignorant whether they belonged to friend or foe, deter¬ 
mined to follow them ; and I ventured to try my gun at a partridge, 
to see if the charge that had been in it so long, was still good. The 
bird did not drop, but as she fluttered away, I saw the feathers fly 
among the brush. 

We kept our course through the woods till afternoon, when, com¬ 
ing suddenly upon the tracks of horses, we soon heard the voices of 
men; and found a little company of our Light Horsemen, who told 
us what course our company had taken, and that we had but a short 
distance to go to reach Castleton, where we could rest and refresh 
ourselves. 

As they had said, we soon reached Castleton, and as we came out 
of the woods, the first building that met our view was a set of mills, 
which we saw just as the sun was setting. Nothing ever tasted 
better to me than the slice of broiled pork and hard buiscuit, that 
were the first things I got to eat that night. 

After resting one night, we started, and being able now to ride 
when we chose, reached Skeensborough the next day; and contin¬ 
uing our journey, part of the time on foot, joined our regiment at 
Stillwater, in the evening of the 6th of October, 1777, just in time 
to be ordered into the memorable action on the 7th. 

The men that we had sent up the lake in our boat had given such 
an account of the situation in which they left us, that our people 
supposed we must be either dead or fallen into the enemy’s hands, 
as the cause of our not returning. But they had sent out a little 
band in pursuit of us, who, as we afterwards learnt, did not go far 
before they set down in despair, and then went back, supposing it 
in vain to go on. 

As we were drawn up on the field of battle, at Stillwater, in the 
afternoon of the 7th, we were in divisions, and I stood near Capt. 
Flint of Danvers, he having the right division, aud I the left. 
When he saw me, he beckoned me to him, and giving me his hand, 
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asked after my health, &c. He was subject to violeut headache, 
and on my asking how he did, he said he had one of his bad head¬ 
aches; “but,” said he, “ if I complain, I suppose they’ll say I’ve 
got the cannon fever.” These, I suppose, were the last words that 
the poor man ever spoke, for he stepped back to his place, and in & 
moment after, I think at the first fire of the enemy, he fell, with his 
death-wound. 

Our horses went right into the service, too; for our commanding 
officer gave them to us, and for mine I bought a little Dutch waggon, 
and let General Warren take them for the conveyance of his bag¬ 
gage, till we had surrounded and taken Burgoyne. 

My horses and waggon I sent home with a load of the soldiers’ 
packs, when 1 returned from this campaign; and on arriving at 
home, after walking over a hundred and fifty miles in three succes¬ 
sive days, I found the faithful creatures safe in my own stable. 


SABBATH EVENING. 

This holy day, how calm and bright! 

’Tie sinking to its couch of rest, 

Where evening folds her robes of light 
And purple, round the fading west. 

It is the hour of sinless joy; 

Silence is listening in delight, 

And earth, like a dear infant boy, 

Is slumbering in the arms of night, 

So still, it seems a voice from heaven, 

Were whispering of its sins forgiven. 

The mists upon the mountain steep, 

The tempests on the ocean’s breast, 

And night-shades o’er the forest deep, 

Are sinking to their holy rest; 

And yon lone trees, whose whispering stay 
In converse sweet the evening air, 

Like wandering silent saints that stray, 

To give their hearts in voiceless prayer. 

Mysterious murmurs seem to raise, 

Responsive to their Maker’s praise. 

And round yon vault, eternal fires 
Are lighting up the blue profound, 

And stillness waits the seraph choirs, 

Till heaven’s deep organ gives the sound. 

Father of all ! while earth and sea 

And heaven are vocal with thy praise, 

Oh may my ransom’d voice to thee, 

Its loflier adorations raise, 

Devoting to thy courts above, 

A soul of prayer, and praise, and love 1' 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Whatever may have been thought heretofore of this strange Science, if Science 
it may be called, it would appear that in this neighborhood, if nowhere els©, its 
votaries are getting to be both respectable and numerous. While Dr. Spurz- 
heim (Pronounced, as we are solemnly assured, Spoorts-hyme ) was yet alive, ar¬ 
rangements were made, and no less than five hundred dollars were subscribed for 
a course which he was preparing to deliver, when death prevented him. A second 
attempt was made to obtain a course from Dr. Barber of Cambridge, but circum¬ 
stances interfered with the project, and it was abandoned for a while. At last, 
while yet Phrenology was a sort of standing joke with the many, and a matter of 
secret reverence with the very few, Mr. Silas Jones appeared among us and com¬ 
menced a brief course of lectures, which have continued to attract a larger and 
larger company every evening. His terms were well suited to the times and to 
the liberal objects of the science; and his style of lecturing was clear, honest, and 
satisfactory. But what more than any thing else has contributed to stir up the 
inquisitive though half-slumbering spirit of philosophy among us, has been a sort 
of collateral process which the lecturer has carried on, aside from the lecture-room. 
Others talk learnedly and eloquently, we are told, upon the science—but are so 
exceedingly wary of examinations , as to put nothing at risk, neither meddling with 
heads themselves nor encouraging others to do so. But Mr. Jones pursues a very 
different course—he shrinks from no trial—and hazards every thing for the sake of 
the truth. Publicly and privately, he examines every head that is offered to him; 
and the results—we know and are free to acknowledge it—are astonishing. We 
have inquired personally into the truth of several cases, among which are the fol¬ 
lowing, and have found them, not only true , but uncolored } unezaggerated. For 
example, on board the steam-boat, being called upon for a “ touch of his quality,” 
he points to the head of a perfect stranger, and says—Now there’s a man, who, I 
will venture to say, though I never saw him before and do not know his name, is 
a Cashier of a Bank! or at any rate, he added, seeing the people stare, if you ask 
him, he will assure you that such is the situation he most desires. I predicate this 
of his head, on account of his large caution, large number and large order. They 
tried the experiment, and after some round-about questioning, the gentleman 
turned out to be a Mr. Ripley, the cashier of the Greenfield Bank, Mass.—There 
was ho opportunity for collusion; and the affair was not intended for a joke. 
Still however, it must be admitted that Mr. Jones might have known Mr. Ripley 
in some other way, notwithstanding what both he and Mr. R. said. The cir¬ 
cumstance having attracted a good deal of attention, Mr. J. was beset on all sides, 
and soon had another occasion to prove the exceeding accuracy of his observation; 
—for he told a lady that she would never forget the circumstances, nor the partieur 
lars } her Eventuality being so large.—Struck with the singular truth of the obser¬ 
vation, her friends urged Mr. J. upon other points, and the lady hcraelf insisted 
upon having her character at full length. Mr. J. yielded so far as to say, with a 
smile, that he should be half afraid to live in the house with her—which being in¬ 
terpreted, meant that her love of order was so great as to be troublesome to others. 
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Her friends stared at this, and her mother who sat by, corroborated the judgment 
of Mr. J. and triumphantly referred her daughter to her general reputation. It 
turned out that the lady was remarkable for her memory, and also for her exceed¬ 
ing love of order—having been educated by a bachelor uncle, who would suffer 
nothing out of place.'—To another gentleman (Mr. S. H. Mudgc—we give names, 
to prove that we are in earnest) he said, at a glance,—one thing, I can tell you Sir 
—you were never sea-sick. This also was true. To another, Capt. Wm. Merrill, 
lie said, you must be able to see objects at a very great distance ; there is an ex¬ 
traordinary developement here, laying his finger upon the lower part of the forehead, 
on what is called the perceptive region;—and so with numberless other cases, all 
of which proved true. But one of the most remarkable perhaps, was the follow¬ 
ing. A stranger was brought to him, late in the evening, just as the Lecturer was 
passing through a dark entry on his way to bed.—He was requested, notwithstand¬ 
ing the place and hour, merely to lay his hand upon the head of the person—for a 
single moment. He did so, and started back in astonishment. Sir ! said he, what 
has happened to you ! All the propelling powers are broken up here.—You must 
have met with some terrible misfortune in the prime of life.—-The man burst into 
tears, and acknowledged that some twenty-three years ago, just when he had 
brought all the favorite plans of his life to bear, had built a house and was about being 
married, he suddenly lost all his property, upwards of forty thousand dollars ; and, 
added he—“ I have been a schemer and a visionary ever since.” At a subsequent 
examination, it turned out that at the time of his misfortune he wa3 troubled with 
violent and continual pains, and great soreness in certain parts of his head, which 
pains he instantly referred, and without any knowledge of the science, or of the 
location of the bumps , to the organs o iFirmness and Philoprogcnitivencss! (Love of 
children.) For a long time, he said, there was a great tenderness in the back part 
of his head where his hat came. It may not be amiss to add, that his firmness was 
full, and his philoprogenitiveness full—and that by general admission, his firmness 
had saved him after his misfortune; and that he had personally educated a whole 
family for another person, (a brother) having no children of his own.—The gen¬ 
tleman’s name we are told, is Mr. John Gordon. He will forgive our publishing 
his name with the rest, we are assured, his benevolence and his conscientiousness 
being so large.—Are not these things wonderful ? and if true—is there any need 
of argument as to the truth of Phrenology ? Let those who are not afraid to have 
their heads looked , judge for themselves. N. 


EXTRACT. 

When insulted by malice, or oppressed by cruelty the heart can 
assume a stern fortitude foreign to its nature. But this seemiug ap¬ 
athy vanishes at the voice of kindness, as the rigid frost of winter 
melts before the rising suft; and tears, gushing tears of gratitude 
and sensibility express its yielding feeling. Sacred are such tears. 
They flow from the sweet source of social affection. The good alone 
can shed them. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

ROMANCE AND REALITY, 

In front of one of the many splendid mansion houses in the upper 
part of our city, Alek, the well known hack driver, was curbing his 
beautiful cream-colored horses, while they champed their bits and toss¬ 
ed their heads impatiently as the sharp bell-notes ofthe Chancellor 
Livingston swept by them. The door of the house opened, and a 
footman appeared with a travelling-trunk, band-box and sac de nuit. 
Soon a beautiful girl coming forward, turned, and for a moment threw 
herself in the arms of one that appeared to be her mother, touched 
with her red lips the cheek of another girl, who stood by, and then 
ran down the steps. The carpeted steps of Alek’s hack were never 
passed by more fairy-like feet than those that the next instant as¬ 
cended them. The door was closed and the driver about to take his 
seat, when he was checked by the voice of the dark-eyed girl from 
whom Henrietta had just parted, ‘ Stop one moment dear Henna,’ 
she cried running for her bonnet, 4 and I will go with you to the 
boat.’ A few moments after and the young girls were half way to 
the Chancellor, when the last peal of the bell sounded its farewell 
warning. Alek urged his horses to the top of their speed, and they 
arrived just in time to see the baggage dragged from the coach. 
Henrietta was almost as unceremoniously claimed by her uncle, who 
hurried her on board without giving her an opportunity to exchange 
one last word with her cousin, who had entered the carriage for 
that express purpose. Susan returned home vexed and disappoint¬ 
ed, as all must be who delay their friends till the last boat-bell. 

Henrietta was the daughter of one of our wealthiest citizens. She 
was accomplished and very beautiful. To a heart full of feeling, she 
had unfortunately added a head full of romance. With a fancy too 
luxuriant, she should have been checked in her appetite for fiction, 
and her intellect strengthened by application to the sciences. As 
it was, the moment she left school, foolishly thinking her education 
finished when its foundation only was laid, she gave a loose rein to 
her fanciful propensities, and frittered away upon trifles a genius of 
no ordinary stamp. Circumstances also combined to feed the romance 
of her imagination. Early in life her father and his brother, a rich 
merchant of New York, had formed the joint resolution of uniting 
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their children, on account of the will of a deceased elder brother, 
who had left a large fortune to be divided between the young peo¬ 
ple in case of their union; but the will was so formed that if ei¬ 
ther refused to fulfil the contract, the property should be distributed 
in legacies to different charitable institutions. This was an uncom¬ 
mon situation, and like all heroines, Henrietta resolved resolutely to 
hate the object of her parents’ choice, and to love none but that 
perfect being her prolific fancy had created. She had not seen him 

yet, but she was sure of finding him. He must be-but excuse 

me, kind reader, my pen cannot describe that perfect combination of 
sentiment and foppery, broadcloth and watch-guards, a romantic girl 
of the first chop fits up for her fancy to flutter with before her af¬ 
fections settle down upon a legitimate object. It is a pity that the 
romantic miss cannot look for a moment at her beau ideal through 
the eyes of forty. The effect would be a certain cure. Yet these vi¬ 
sions of human perfection are more pleasant than the sad experience 
which too often follows them. Henrietta, to her other heroic qual¬ 
ities added a thorough contempt for wealth. She entertained 
great hopes of being called upon to prove her disinterested attach¬ 
ment to the man she intended to love, by sharing his poverty in a 
pretty white cottage, bedded in roses and covered with honeysucles 
that should climb to the roof and hang their blossoms over every 
window to prevent the sun shining to obroadly on her felicity, as she 
performed her household duties within, surrounded by carpets, ot¬ 
tomans, vases, pictures, and all the elegances she had been accus¬ 
tomed to—for she never took it into consideration that she owed all 
these luxuries to the money she held in such contempt. A few 
weeks spent over her needle, till her eyes ached and her whole frame 
was fatigued to pain, as thousands of our fair country-women now 
sit, and only for the miserable compensation of a bare subsistence, 
would have enlightened her understanding a little with regard to 
money and expense. Yet with the exception of the foible of look¬ 
ing at things through a false medium, Henrietta was a generous, 
high-trinied girl. 

She had never seen her cousin Thomas ; but his only sister came, 
previous to the commenceinentof our story, on a visit of three months 
to Portland. She was a fine, clear-spirited girl, of strong sense and 
good heart. At first the peculiarities of Henrietta caused her to feel 
little regret that she had taken up so strongly the resolution never 
to marry her brother. She knew him to have a rooted antipathy to 
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romantic misses, and believed that all Henrietta’s beauty and excel¬ 
lence would not compensate to him for the domestic discomfort of a 
romantic wife; and after taking all things into consideration, she 
came to the conclusion that Henrietta and Thomas would unite 
in their endeavors to assist the charitable societies with their good 
uncle’s fortune. But as her acquaintance with Henrietta increas¬ 
ed, she began to wish what she had before dreaded, that Thomas 
might marry one she began to love as a sister. But she had written 
him a description of his future bride, by no means too flattering ; and 
as she had anticipated, he shrunk from a union with one so fanci¬ 
ful. She wrote again and tried to do away with the impression her 
first letter had conveyed, and at length succeeded. Now if she could 
only get Henrietta to think favorably of him —but no—the mere men¬ 
tion of his name put her in a pet. She marry him ? No. How could 
Susan think of it—a mere mercenary match ? She would rather 
die than be bartered off in such a manner, and if cousin Susan had 
any love for her she would not torment her about her brother. Such 
were the answers Susan always received from her cousin, when she 
attempted to recommend the brother she loved with such devotion. 
Discouraged, she gave up the attempt, convinced that the stem re¬ 
ality of sorrow only would work a cure to her cousin’s folly. 

The elder Mr. Darly, Susan’s father, at the end of the appointed 
three months, came to Portland to convey his daughter home ; but 
she prevailed upon her kind aunt, to allow Henrietta to go in her 
stead; and she promised to remain a few weeks longer to supply her 
cousin’s place in the family. Henrietta was delighted with the pro¬ 
ject, the more especially as her uncle informed her that his son had 
gone from home upon business. 

Henrietta stood upon the upper deck of the Chancellor Livings¬ 
ton, watching the foam upon the troubled waters as the boat cut a 
path gallantly through them. For the first time in her life she saw 
her native city from its own capacious harbor. Its spires and man¬ 
sions were now gradually melting away in the distance. Henrietta’s 
heart glowed as she gazed upon it, growing each moment more in¬ 
distinctly beautiful. But at last, when the sunset seemed folding it 
from her vision in its wings of glorious light, all the poetry in her 
soul delightfully pervaded her whole frame. She clasped her slen¬ 
der fingers together inecstacy, and murmured , c My own native city— 
oh how beautiful!’ 4 It is indeed most beautiful,’ answered a clear, 

rich voice at her side.’ She started, looked up, and there, at her 
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very elbow, was the being hlr imagination had pictured forth, ex¬ 
cept his eyes were black and bright, not melancholy. He was 

taller, and his hair-but no matter, he was a very splendid young 

man, and he fixed those eyes on her so admiringly, that Henrietta’s 
heart fluttered like the wings of her own Canary bird. For a mo¬ 
ment she Stood looking directly into his face, and then blushing at 
the impropriety, she turned to seek her uncle; but the young stranger 
laid his hand preventingly upon hers as it clasped the railing and said, 

4 Why lady, do you shun those who would share your admiration 
of this grand prospect ? These green islands that gem with their 
emerald beauties the bosom of your own bright bay, will not appear 
the less lovely because my eyes rest upon them. Do not you think, 
as they lie the»v, spreading their bosoms to the star light, that they 
might be mistaken for the interior of the stars themselves, sent here 
for the lovely and good to inhabit ? 7 

Her hand trembled under the light pressure of his, as she an¬ 
swered, 4 They are indeed very beautiful, but they lack interest— 
association. I look upon them as upon one of our Codman’s beau¬ 
tiful lanscapes,with admiration amounting to enthusiasm, but not with 
the dearer feelings of home. But there, in that city, are my parents 
and friends. I never left them till now, and I can look on no other 
object while my dear home is vanishing away like one of my 
own bright dreams. 7 She checked herself abruptly as the impropri¬ 
ety of expressing herself so freely to a stranger occurred to her, 
and continued, blushing deeply as she drew her hand from his, 4 1 must 
wish you a good evening, sir, the air blows chilly from the water. 7 

4 And do you intend to punish my presumption by confining your¬ 
self in a close cabin, with sick women and crying children? 7 persisted 
the stranger, following her to the door— 4 the hot breath of crowded 
sleepers will be but a poor substitute for the sight of the full, 
round moon rising out of the waters, ushered in by the star-light that 
is now flashing over us. Let me entreat you to come again upon deck 
with a cloak, and then you will be very comfortable, I assure you. 7 

Henrietta smiled, and saying she would first try the cabin, entered. 

There, as the strange young man had predicted, she found all 
confusion and uproar. A few of the lady passengers were already in 
their births, while some of the young girls declared their intention of 
sitting up all night. Others, sea-sick and cross, were calling for the 
poor chamber-maid, who, had shebeen twenty persons instead of one, 
could not have attended to all their demands. Wearing apparel was 
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scattered ovgr the seats, and Henrietta could scarcely step, for the 
congregation of travelling-baskets, huddled about the floor. Two or 
three crying children added the finishing touch of music to the 
scene. Henrietta left the cabin, and who could blame her? Not Ij 
though it did appear as if she sought the stranger. Wrapped in 
her cloak of fine cloth, she took her seat at the extremity of the 
upper deck. Soon the young gentleman approached her. Henri¬ 
etta, with all her romance, was not deficient in that sensitive pride 
which shrinks from the idea of seeking the attentions of the other 
sex. She drew herself up, somewhat haughtily, as he cmoe near, 
and said quickly,— 

‘ I found, as you predicted, the cabin close and uncomfortable, and 
therefore I prefer sitting alone upon the deck.’ 

His answer had in it so much of polite respect, she could not in 
common decency quit her seat when he took one by her side. At 
least, she thought so. 

There is enchantment in the tones of a sweet voice that few can 
withstand. But when that voice clothes noble sentiments in the glow¬ 
ing language of a refined intellect, then it amounts to fascination. So 
felt Henrietta, as the young man sat before her, excited to eloquence 
by the peculiar beauties that surrounded him. The broad light lay full 
upon his ample forehead and thick black hair, and as he moved his 
head in the energy of his language so as to cast, now one feature and 
then another, into the shade, it seemed like the head of an Apollo 
alive with inspiration. 

Henrietta sat drinking in to intoxication, the richness of his voice. 
It seemed like one of the day dreams she had so often indulged, em¬ 
bodied into music; and she scarcely dared to speak, so fearful was she 
of breaking the spell of romantic pleasure that lay upon her heart like 
incense. So wrapt was she that, unnoticed, her calash wa9 blown back, 
and the wiud which had risen almost to a gale, was tossing her curls 
over her temples and forehead, and then throwing them back again as 
if it had always been her waiting-maid, and was determined to dis¬ 
play her young face in every possible variety of beauty. There 
they sat unmindful of the increasing breeze till the boat began to 
plunge and roll heavily upon the water—again a roll—and another 
plunge. Henrietta turned pale in the moonlight, and clung to the 
railing. The young stranger broke off short in a brilliant sentence 
and was pale from sympathy,—a steam-boat is a sympathetic place. 

4 Shall I assist you to your cabin ?’ said he, passing his arm around 
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her to prevent her falling. She did not answer—poor girl, how could 
she, sea-sick as death. 

That night as Henrietta lay with her dizzy head tossed to and fro 
on her pillow, by the rolling of the boat, she tried to fix her eyes on 
the light that fell into her birth, through an opening in its damask 
drapery. But no; she might as well have tried to think,—and she 
did try—but all the ideas she could collect, was, that the romance 
of a steam-boat was far better than the reality. Ed. 

[To be concluded ] 

[For the Portland Magazine.] 


MY NATAL BOWERS. 

Away with your gold, your gems and your flowers, 

Such trifles are useless to me; 

Oh carry me back to my own natal bowers, 

Where my childhood was spent pure and free. 

Could you scatter these robes with snow-speaking pearls, 

Or with glittering diamonds deck 

This grief stricken brow, these wild waving curls, 

These fingers, these arms, ears and neck— 

Yet still should I sigh for the home of my sire, 

For the smiles of my sisters and mother, 

For the polish’d work-table that stood by the fire, 

And the soft sighing flute of my brother. 

My soul still would cling to the peach-arbor shade 
Where my mother her infant was hushing; 

Where the tea-table stood with its cloth ready laid, 

And the mellow fruit over us blushing. 

I once more would stand by my clear silver spring, 

Where the daisies and peppermint bloom; 

And the sweet blue-eyed violets modestly fling 
O’er the bright gushing stream their perfume. 

’Twas a beautiful spot when the evert tide sun 
Threw its mantle of gold o’er the mountain, 

When the herb drank the dew and the bird-song was done, 

And the flowers laved themselves in the fountain. 

I’d fain breath my last in my own natal bowers; 

My pillow, the breast of my mother; 

My brother should place in one hand drooping flowers, 

And the lips of my sire press the other. 

My white-handed sisters should carefully spread 
My grass-springing couch with young clover; 

Their tears of regret should fall cool on my head, 

And the blue sky the scene should arch over. 

I’d gladly meet death if such sweetness as this, 

To my last dying moments w^ere given ; 

My death-bed w'ould be but a pillow of bliss, 

And my last sigh a foretaste of Heaven. Ed. 
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MISS ELIZABETH HUNGER. 

BY MH8 LUCY A1KUV. 

This admirable and excellent woman, a rare instance of female 
genius struggling into day through obstacles which might well have 
daunted even the bolder energies of manly enterprise, was born in 
the city of Wells, 1778. Her father late in life, was impelled by 
an adventurous disposition to enter the navy, and ultimately became 
a purser. The vicissitudes of his fortune occasioned, during many 
years, a distressing fluctuation in the plans and prospects of his 
wife and daughter; and his death abroad in 1796, left them finally 
with a slender provision. For some years after this event, Miss 
Benger resided with her mother in Wiltshire, where she had many 
affectionate friends and relations who never lost sight of her. 

An ardour for knowledge, a passion for literary distinction, disclo¬ 
sed itself in her early childhood, and never left her. Her connex¬ 
ions were not literary; and her sex no less than her situation de¬ 
barred her from the means of mental cultivation.—The friend who 
traces this imperfect sketch has heard her relate, that in the want 
of books which she at one time suffered, it was her common prac¬ 
tice to plant herself at the window of the only bookseller’s shop in 
the town which she then inhabited, to read the open pages of the 
new publications there displayed, and return again, day after day, 
to examine whether, by good fortune, a leaf of any of them might 
have been turned over. But the bent of her mind was so decided, 
that a judicious though unlearned friend, prevailed upon her mother 
at length to indulge it; and about the age of twelve, she was sent 
to a boy’s school to be instructed in Latin. At fifteen she wrote 
and published a poem, in which, imperfect as it necessarily was, 
marks of open genius were discovered. 

At length, about 1802, she prevailed upon her mother to remove 
to London, where principally through the zealous friendship of Miss 
Sarah Westley, who had already discovered her in her solitude, she 
almost immediately found herself ushered into society where her 
merit was fully appreciated and warmly fostered. The late Dr. 
George Gregory, well known in the literary world, and his valued 
and excellent wife, were soon amongst her firmest and most affec¬ 
tionate friends. By them she was gratified with an introduction to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, of whom she gave, many years after¬ 
wards, so interesting a memoir; and soon after, to Mrs. Barbauld, 
and to the late Dr. Aikin, with the various members of whose fami¬ 
ly, and especially with her who now inscribes, with an aching 
heart, this feeble record of her genius and virtues, she contracted 
an affectionate intimacy, never interrupted through a period of more 
than twenty years, and destined to know but one termination. 

Another and most valuable connexion which she soon after form¬ 
ed, was with the family of R. Smike, Esq. R. A. in whose accom¬ 
plished daughter she found a friend whose offices of love followed 
her without intermission to the last. 

Many other names, among which that of Joana Baillie must not 
be forgotton, might be added to the list of those who delighted in 
her society, and took an interest in her happiness. Her circle of 
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acquaintance extended with her fame, and she was often able to as¬ 
semble round her tea-table, names whose celebrity would have at¬ 
tracted an attention in the proudest saloous of the metropolis. 

Early in her literary career, Miss Benger was induced to fix her 
hopes of fame upon the drama, for which her genius appeared in 
many respects peculiarly adapted ; but after experience of the anx¬ 
ieties, delays and disappointments, which in this age sicken the 
heart of almost every candidate for celebrity in this department, she 
tried her powers in other attempts, and produced first her poem on 
the Abolition of the Slave trade, and afterwards two novels pub¬ 
lished anonymously. All these productions had great merit, but 
wanted something of regular and finished excellence ; and her suc¬ 
cess was not decided till she embarked in biography, and produced 
in succession her memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, memoirs of 
John Tobin, and Notices of Klopstock and his Friends prefixed to 
a translation of their letters from the German ; and finally rising to 
the department of history, her life of Anne Boleyn, and memoirs of 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, and of the Queen of Bohemia. All 
these works attained, deserved popularity ; and she would probably 
have added to her reputation by the memoirs of Henry IV. of 
France, had longer life been left her for their completion. 

But to those who knew her and enjoyed her friendship, her wri¬ 
tings, eloquent and beautiful as they are, were the smallest part of 
her merit and her attraction. To the warmest, most affectionate, 
and grateful of human hearts, she united the utmost delicacy and 
nobleness of sentiment, active benevolence which knew no limits 
but the farthest extent of her ability, and a boundless enthusiasm 
for the good and fair wherever she discovered them. Her lively 
imagination lent an inexpressible charm to her conversation, which 
was heightened by an intuitive discernment of character, rare in it¬ 
self, and still more so in combination with such activity of fancy 
and ardency of feeling. As a companion, whether for the graver or 
the gayer hour, she had few equals ; and her perfect kindness of 
heart and universal sympathy rendered her the favorite of both sex¬ 
es, aud all classes and ages. With so much to admire and love, she 
had every thing to esteem. Of envy and jealousy there was not a 
trace in her composition; her probity, veracity, and honor, deri¬ 
ved, as she gratefully acknowledged, from the early precepts of an 
excellent and meritorious mother, were perfect. Though free from 
pride, her sense of dignity was such, that no one could fix upon her 
the slightest obligation capable of lowering her in any eyes; and 
her generous propensity to seek those most who needed her friend¬ 
ship, rendered her in the intercourse of society oftener the obliger 
than the party obliged. No one was more just to the characters of 
others; no one more candid ; no one more worthy of confidence of 
every kind. 

Lamented as she must long and painfully be by all who truly 
knew her excellences, they cannot but admit that their regrets are 
selfish. To her the pains of sensibility were dealt in even larger 
measures than its joys :—she was tried by cares, privations, and dis¬ 
appointments, and not seldom by unfeeling slights and thankless 
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neglect. The infirmity of her constitution rendered life to her a 
long disease. Old age would have found her solitary and unprovi¬ 
ded ; now she has taken the wings of a dove, to flee away and be 
at rest. 

Miss Benger’s death took place after a short illness, on the mor¬ 
ning of Tuesday, the 9th of January, 1827. 


TEMPLES IN INDIA. 

There is a class of ancient remains, architectural and sculptural, 
of stupendous magnitude and transcendent finish, which appears, 
like those of Egypt, to have been produced by an unknown genera¬ 
tion. I refer to the rock-cut temples of India and Hindostan. 
Mountains of the hardest granite have been cut into at their base, 
and temples, halls, courts, and every species of apartment, ornament-: 
ed with beautiful statues, colossal figures, and mythological repre¬ 
sentations, surrounded by magnificent obelisks, columns, and pillars, 
are presented to the eye of the astonished traveller as the production 
of an age beyond the reach of history. 

One of these temples, said to have been the first which attracted 
the notice of the Europeans, is situated on an island called Elephan- 
ta, in the Bay of Bombay. This island is six miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, and composed of two large hills, with a narrow valley between 
them. Near the shore, there formerly stood a colossal rock Ele^ 
pliant, from which the island took its present name. After proceed¬ 
ing up the valley, before mentioned, till the two hills unite, the 
traveller comes to a narrow path which leads to the grand entrance 
of an immense excavated temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mountain rising above it. The entrance 
into this temple, which is entirely hewn out of the rock, is through 
a spacious front, supported by two pillars and two pilasters, forming 
three openings, under thick and steep rock, overhung with brush¬ 
wood and wild shrubs. The long ranges of columns which appear 
in perspective on every side of its interior; the flat and solid roof, 
which seems to be prevented from falling, only by these massy pil¬ 
lars, whose capitols are pressed down and flattened, as if by the 
superincumbent weight; the gigantic stone figures ranged along the 
wall, hewn like the temple itself, out of the living rock, exhibit an 
appearance of indescribable grandeur and sublimity. The whole 
excavation consists of three principal parts,—the great temple in the 
centre, the two smaller chapels, one on each side of it. These do 
not come forward to a straight line with the front of the chief tem¬ 
ple, and are approached by two narrow passes in the hill on each 
side of the grand entrance, and at a distance from it. Each of these 
passes conducts to a distinct front of the grand excavation, exactly 
like the principal front,—and all three fronts are ornamented with 
huge pillars and pilasters. The grand entrance faces to the north— 
the sides to the east and west. The roof is supported by twenty- 
six pillars and sixteen pilasters, and the whole excavation is about 
133 feet square .—Whitcombs Lectures, * 
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SUMMARY. 


8UMM ARY. 

Owing to the length of some of our leading articles we have not been able to 
give the variety we would wish. It is our intention should wc prosper, to devote 
a portion of the Portland Magazine to the review of new works. 

We render our thanks to Mr. Neal for his communication, and to Mr. G. Mel¬ 
lon for his promise for the future. The kind interest they have both expressed in 
our present undertaking, encourages us to hope for success. Even a failure in our 
enterprizc will loose some of its bitterness, when wc reflect that we have the sym¬ 
pathy of such men. We hope to receive encouragement and contributions from 
the literati of Maine, as we shall become known to them, and as we shall endea¬ 
vor to deserve their approbation. 

Miss Martineau, that woman of whom all'women should be proud, is shortly 
expected in this country. After the Trollops, Fiddlers, *Vc. who have raised such a 
storm in our land, she will be to us the beautiful rainbow which wins us into 
forgetfulness of the uncomfortable deluge that preceded it. Miss Martineau can¬ 
not fail to be a welcome visitor in America. Such English women will never 
misrepresent us; and without misrepresentation, we can fear no person’s report of 
our country or state of society. 

The Portland Musical Academy. —A Committee have been appointed to 
decide on the utility of establishing in this city a Musical Academy, similar to 
one now flourishing in Poston. It is the intention of the committee to improve 
our church music by admitting into the institution, children between the ages of 
six and fourteen years, who are to be taught sacred music at a trifling expense to 
their parents. It is also in contemplation to provide means for the admission of 
such children as may have the natural powers to cultivate this important science 
without being blessed with the means of payment. Mr. Francis L. Ilsley, a gen¬ 
tlemen who has already done much for our church music, is to superintend the 
establishment. Such an institution as is in contemplation, cannot fail of doing 
much service to our city. We hope it will meet with encouragement. 

We understand that Mr. Jones, the Phrenologist contemplates delivering an¬ 
other course of lectures before he leaves our city. 

Willis, in his late letter from Constantinople, to the N. Y. Mirror, says of the 
Turkish women, “ The alleys between the booths were crowded w T ith Turkish wo¬ 
men, w T ho seemed the chief purchasers. The effect of their enveloped persons, and 
eyes peering from the muslin folds of the Yuchmack is droll to a stranger. It 
seemed to me like a masquerade, and the singular sound of female voices, speaking 
through several thicknesses of stuff, hound so close on the mouth as to show the 
shape of the lips exactly, perfected the delusion. It reminded me of the half- 
smothered tones beneath the masks in carnival time. A clothes-bag, with yellow 
slippers, would have about as much form, and might be walked about with as much 
grace as a Turkish woman. Their fat hands, the finger nails dyed with henna, 
and their unexceptionable magnificent eyes, are nil that the stranger is permitted 
to peruse. It is strange how universal is the beauty of the eastern eye. I have 
looked in vain hitherto for a small or unexpressive one. It is quite startling to 
meet the gaze of such large liquid orbs, bent upon you from their long silken lash¬ 
es, with the unwinking steadiness of look, common to the females of this country. 
Wrapped in their veils they seem unconscious of attracting attention, and turn and 
look you full in the face, while you seek in vain for a pair of lips to explain by 
their expression the meaning of such particular notice.” 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

[concluded.] 

The next morning found our fair traveller and her uncle breakfasting at the 
Tremont House. The young stranger had disappeared, and left in Henrietta’s bo¬ 
som a feeling of heavy regret, as she brought to mind the conversation of the pre¬ 
ceding evening, and reflected that the pleasure she had tasted would never be * 

repeated. The Providence stage stopped at the door of the hotel. Henrietta 
took her uncle’s arm, and beautiful was the smile she gave the young stranger 
who stood by the stage door, ready to hand her in. In a few hours they were 
again upon the waters, and the acquaintance of the two travellers was renewed 
and increased, till it became a thing of course for Henrietta to accept from the 
stranger all the little attentions so necessary and pleasant to a travelling female. 

His was the hand that led her to the table, his the eye that observed her cheek as 
it paled with fear or sickness; and his was the heart of the romantic girl long be¬ 
fore the boat neared the wharves of New York. 

Henrietta was blinded by her feelings, or she would have seen something strange 
in the conduct of her uncle, in so readily yielding her to the protection of one who 
was apparently a perfect stranger. It was wrong that he, who should have guard¬ 
ed her from every evil, could sit hours in the cabin dozing over a newspaper ten 
days old, but which seemed to be inexhaustible, particularly in its account of 
stocks. Yet there he sat as indifferent as if his niece were not exposed to the 
fascination she could so feebly withstand. 

There was much of tenderness and respect in the young man’s manner, when 
he handed Henrietta into the carriage which was to convey her to her uncle’s 
house, but he said nothing of meeting her again, nor gave the least intimation of 
his future intentions. What was worse, though Henrietta had hinted a wish to 
learn his name as directly as politeness would permit, she was yet ignorant of the 
appellation by which she could designate her lover. 

Henrietta met the warm welcome of her aunt with a listless indifference which 
the good lady imputed to fatigue, and therefore recommended rest; and, as she 
was no Grahamite, a strong cup of tea. Henrietta partook of the one, and went 
to her chamber in pursuit of the other; but who that was in love with a nameless 
man ever rested well ? 
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The next morning as Henrietta sat at one of the drawing-room windows, watch 
ing the gay throng that crowded the pavement, her face was instantly lighted up 
with a joyful smile ; for among the gay promenaders she saw her fellow passenger 
His eye reflected back the gladness of her own as he met her look and disappe 
in the throng. Soon after, the little curly-headed black girl, that her aunt j^ 
appointed as her attendant, brought her a note, bearing the motto, entre nous. 
trembled as she opened it, for an intuitive feeling told her from whence it came 
There was no signature, and it was a simple and respectful request that she 8 10U 
meet him on the succeeding morning at Vauxhall garden. He excused mm sc 
from calling at her uncle’s, on the plea of being a stranger to the family, and e 
want of opportunity for private conversation ; and closed by informing her that he 
should wait her appearance by the fountain in the garden which she could easily 
find. The struggle between her desire of meeting the writer again, and her sense 
of the impropriety of granting the required interview, was great in the mind o 
Henrietta. It seemed at times as if her sense of right would conquer; hut then 
the romance of the whole aflair, and above all, the deep interest she felt < n 
person of the writer, decided her to take a step which her good sense, as well as 
womanly delicacy, should have prevented. 

It was Henrietta’s first step in dissimulation when she the next morning timidly 
requested her aunt to permit her to take the carriage to Vauxhall, and, like all per 
sons who dare not give their true reasons for a wish, she gave more than were 
cessary to excuse a request so simple, as she might have perceived, had she noted 
the good-natured smile of her aunt, as she went on to tell her, she wanted air, the 
streets were so close, she should like to sec the garden while the dew was on it, 
she should— but her aunt cut her short, and smilingly informed her, that the car 
riage and every convenience of her establishment were now and ever entirely at 
her service. 

Henrietta had scarcely time to think of the step she was taking when the car¬ 
riage stopped at the garden. The coachman procured her a ticket of admission 
and she entered. Vauxhall is seldom visited except in the evening, and was now 
as solitary and lovely as the pleasure grounds of a private mansion. At the en¬ 
trance stood a small pavilion, the light gallery of which usually accommodated 
each evening a military band; but now it stood untenanted under the tall elms, 
surrounded by little nest-like arbours, covered with vines and bedded in flowers. 
What little art the garden boasted was concealed or beautified by the rich luxuri¬ 
ance of nature, and the brilliant sun-light that fell on the green branches and 
burnished into tiny diamonds the dew-drops that hung on the white petals of the 
hawthorn and syringas. The musical sound of the distant fountain fell sweetly 
on Henrietta’s ear as she turned into one of the serpentine paths that wound 
among the flower beds, and which have the agreeable property of leading you to 
the place from whence you started. 

Henrietta in trying to extricate herself from the labyrinth of paths found her¬ 
self suddenly in front of the fountain whose cool splash she had heard at a dis¬ 
tance; and directly opposite, gazing on the golden fishes in its basin, stood our 
hero of the steamboat. Her approach had been so noiseless, thnt unheard she 
contrived to shrink behind the branches of a convenient lilac that majestically 
shook its purple plumes over her head, and there to observe his reverie. He took 
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out his watch, and she heard him exclaim almost exultingly,—She will not come, 
it is now half an hour beyond the time. Poor Henrietta’s heart beat full twenty 
times less in a minute. In her agitation her hand disturbed one of the branches 
that concealed her, and the rustle caught the attention of the young man. He 
advanced, and mortified and blushing deeply, she felt.tliat his look rested upon 
her. 

They sauntered away an hour amidst the sweets of the garden, when, as they 
approached the pavilion, the young man stopped suddenly, grasped Henrietta’s 
hand, and apparently in continuation of something they had been saying, exclaim¬ 
ed, 1 Henrietta, will you, dare you become mine ? Can you place in the hands of 
a stranger the treasure of your happiness, the rich mine of pure affections ? 
Could you place in me the undeviating, firm and holy confidence of a wife ?’ He 
stopped, and the intense beams of his eyes seemed to burn into her cheek. Her 
answer was one of those deep, heart-thrilling looks of pure affection that are the 
rich jewels with which high-souled women strew the path of men. It was over¬ 
flowing with soul, a compound of tenderness and poetry, and might have melt¬ 
ed the heart of a hermit; but its effect was different upon the young man. He 
dropped her hand and tears actually sprang to his eyes. 4 i cannot, indeed I can¬ 
not proceed in this,’ he exclaimed, and walked from her. Henrietta breathed 
heavily and leaned against a pillar of the pavilion for support. He returned, and 
in a low, steady voice addressed her: * Miss Darly, I have told you that I cannot 
at present inform you, even of my name—that I am poor, very poor—that the lot 
of my wife will be one of privation, labor and hardship. Reflect on the evils of 
the station I offer, and then say, will you link your fate with mine ?’ * I love you 

Miss Darley/ he continued, after a slight pause, 4 and I will not ask if my passion 
is returned. The fact of your giving me this meeting is sufficient proof of it.* 
Henrietta started as if an asp had stung her. In granting him a clandestine meet¬ 
ing she had not reflected that Bhe had given him an unequivocal proof of his 
power over her. She felt a stinging sense of shame at her heart as he pla¬ 
ced the fact before her in this off-hand matter of fact manner. He smiled mis¬ 
chievously at the expression of dismay in her countenance, and continued, 4 As 
your silence consents to my proposal in defiance of the supposed wishes of your 
parents, and in opposition to the usages of society, when will it please you to give 
me a legal claim to your partiality ?’ There was a slight sarcasm in his tone that 
turned Henrietta’s mortification into anger. She raised her beautiful head with 
the grace of a Juno, while her cheeks and eyes flashed with the pride of a galled 
spirit, and answered, 4 Never, sir, never. If I did give a tacit consent to your 
proposals, it was when in my simplicity I supposed it impossible, that one who ex¬ 
pressed an attachment so seemingly ■disinterested and pure, would be capable of 
insulting its object with indelicate exultation and half-concealed sarcasm. I am 
undeceived, sir, and wish you a good morning;’ and with the contempt of a 
proud spirit stirring in every pulse, she passed quickly through the entrance, before 
he could arouse himself sufficiently to prevent her. He followed a few steps; but 
the rattle of the departing wheels convinced him of its inutility. He turned on 
his heel, mutteiing, 4 What an egregious fool T was that I could not be content 
with my good fortune as it presented itself, without spoiling all by iny ill-timed 
squeamishnesa. I, forsooth, must convince myself that there was aproper womanly 
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pride under her romance; and thanks to my puppyish vanity, I have brought 
down the conviction with a vengeance. How beautiful she looked in her anger,* 
he continued as he ground his heel into the gravel, * and how well that look of 
proud contempt would have become her if its object had not been my impudent 
self!’ Thus he muttered to himself as he took two or three rapid turns in the 
garden, and then disappeared. 

Miss Darly returned home with a glowing cheek and sparkling eye that called 
forth the congratulations of her aunt, and gave her an appearance of life and spirit 
extremely becoming. Her roused spirit sustained itself till the hour of retirement, 
when she hastily dismissed her attendant, and throwing herself into a chair gave 
vent to her excited feeling in a passionate burst of tears, after which she slept 
soundly ; for it is the dry eye only that sleep refuses to visit. Tears to the sorrow¬ 
ing are the harbingers of rest. 

A few days after her visit to the garden Henrietta had occasion to call at the 
music-saloon, in order to purchase some guitar-strings and other trifles. After se¬ 
lecting the articles, she entered the adjoining music room, and was running her 
fingers over the strings of a magnificent harp that occupied a corner of the apart¬ 
ment, when she felt a slight touch upon her arm, and looking suddenly up, met 
the penitent glance of her lover. She hastily attempted to leave the room, but he 
grasped her hand till it pained her, and humbly entreated her attention for a few 
moments. 

An hour had passed, when, with her downcast eyes almost concealed by their 
long lashes, and the flush of her cheek spreading its light rose-tinge over her neck 
and forehead, Henrietta left the saloon leaning on the arm of him she had but a 
few days before resolved never to meet again. Such is resolution when founded 
on excited feeling. 

As they left the saloon the young man bent his head and whispered, ‘ Now, 
dear Henrietta, now, it is but a moment, and you are mine forever.’ A light clasp 
of slender fingers on his arm was the only reply. They passed on, knocked at a 
neighboring door, and in a few moments stood before the minister of God. With 
a strange sensation of reproach that held down her leaping heart, and confused 
her brain, Henrietta Darly heard herself pronounced a wife. There was some¬ 
thing said of witnesses and names. Confusedly she noticed that a tall woman 
and a young man placed their signatures to a paper which was handed to her hus¬ 
band; and scarcely reflecting on the importance of what had passed, she was led 
from the house. As she came insight of her uncle’s dwelling, the warm lips 
of her husband were pressed to her hand—one glance into her downcast eyes, os 
he whispered, ‘ To-morrow, dearest, remember to-morrow,’ and he left her. 

A remarkable excitement was observable in Henrietta's manner during the re¬ 
mainder of the day. If she took her seat at the piano her fingers flew over the 
keys with unmeaning rapidity, and she ran wildly from one air into another. 
This would he suddenly abandoned ; and she would, without motive, ramble from 
the garden to the house, and from room to room, with feverish restlessness. At 
night her dreams were unquiet, and her sleep broken; but in the morning, a 
strong sense of her situation came over her with all the distinctness of reality. 
People may say what they will of the necessity of reflection and self examina¬ 
tion at the close of the day. The morning is the hour for thought, when the frame 
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is refreshed by rest, and the intellect rises clear from its repose. Then will the 
heart turn back, count over its own pulses and picture passing events with the 
clearness of truth. Henrietta felt this to be true, when she reflected on the 
transactions of the preceding day. They came upon her with an overwhelm¬ 
ing' sensation that caused a shiver of painful reproach to run through her whole 
frame. She arose, and again her agitation was extreme, as the hour of appoint¬ 
ment approached. It came—after putting on her most valuable ornaments, 
and drawing her blond veil closely over her burning lace, Henrietta left the house. 
Her aunt’s voice, as she passed the drawing room, smote like a reproach on her 
ear. But she walked fast to avoid all unpleasant reflections. A carriage stood at 
the appointed place—his hand was extended, and Henrietta found herself by the 
side of her husband, and felt his warm kiss on her throbing forehead. The car¬ 
riage was soon in motion; but she was so occupied with her feelings, that she did 
not notice the distance of her ride ; and she looked up with astonishment when 
the carriage stopped at the door of a yellow two-story house, with wooden steps, 
and an iron knocker. T he neighborhood was one of which she knew nothing; 
and she could not bring herself to believe, that this was the home to which her 
husband had promised to conduct her. She looked anxiously in his face for a 
solution of the mystery, but he avoided her observation ; and stepping from the 
carriage, extended his hand to assist her in alighting. At the door they were 
met by a little, fat woman, with a red face, shaded by a dirty cap; Henrietta 
shrunk from her offered hand, and her husband merely inquired, if their rooms 
were ready. * To be sure they be,’ answered the little woman, in a voice that cor¬ 
responded with her person, ‘ did’nt I promise to have them done sir? I always am 
as good as my word, and hope you’ll be the same and pay me the seven-and-six- 

pencc for cleaning, and the two shillings for.lime and white-wash, and’-* well, 

well,’ interrupted her auditor, 1 permit us to pass to our rooms, and I will attend to 
your charges another time.’ 

* No time like the time present—and what’s more, I forgot to tell you we must 
have our rent paid every week—wc’rc poor kind of folks and can’t afford to lose— 
and then there’s no knowing how folks that come in this style will go away again.* 
Here she scanned poor Henrietta from head to foot with her grey eyes, and 
continued, familiarly laying her hand on her male auditor’s arm, 1 besides, I’ve 
been thinking, may be you'd better board with me than to try to keep house—why, 
you’ll make no hand on’t, I’ll bet, this little thing,’ and she took forcible possession 
of Henrietta’s hand, which, as it lay in her's, looked very much like the fruit of 
the cocoa-nut in its shell—‘ why, it will break off when it comes to the tough part 
of the work, and as I was saying ’—* Let us pass, if you please,’ said her tormented 
auditor, <1 will—what is the matter, my dear Henrietta—are you faint?’ he ex¬ 
claimed, on noticing that the cheeK of his bride was pale, and her lips quivering. 

* No, no,’ she whispered, ‘ but do take me away, any where, from this horrid wo¬ 
man.* But the officious Mrs. Downs was not to be so easily eluded. She ran 
into the next room ; and, just os Henrietta had taken her husband’s arm to ascend 
the stairs, she appeared, bearing a camphor bottle, half the contents of which she 
emptied into the hollow of her brown hand, and then dashed them into the face 
of the poor bride ; and in spite of the struggles of her victim, she persisted in 
pressing the camphorated hand to Henrietta’s mouth and nose, till she was res- 
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cued from her state of partial suffocation by the arm of her husband, and almost 
carried to the apartments which were to be her home. Mrs. Downs followed, arm¬ 
ed with her camphor bottle ; but the door was shut in her face with such emphasis 
that even she had not impudence enough to intrude farther, but departed to her 
own part of the house, seating herself on her chair, with a red and blue patch- 
work cushion, and bent her head over the shoe she had been [binding, w’hen the 
knock of her new tenants aroused her. 

The room from which the officious Mrs. Downs had been excluded was the best 
of three that composed the suite, which was to be occupied by our young house¬ 
keepers; and which, by way of finish, was decorated on all sides with paper, tlie 
purple ground of which was covered with flocks of sheep or camels, it were 
difficult to say which, and stiff looking shepherds, each with a huge crook 
by way of doing the pastoral. Henrietta looked and sighed. Dark paper 
with vulgar patterns had always been her abhorrence; and the paper of her own lit¬ 
tle room at home was covered with clusters of roses so natural, that they seem to 
grow upon the wall they decorated. A more minute survey of the apartment by 
no means served to do away her first feeling of distaste. The floor was uncarpet¬ 
ed and of a dark yellow. The wooden chairs were of the same color, with the 
addition of sundry green lines and patches that were intended to be mistaken for 
leaves ; a stained table stood under a looking glass, set in a frame of alternate 
pieces of black and yellow. Henrietta timidly looked into the face of her husband 
for sympathy. But no—all this appeared to him perfectly as it should be. He 
even congratulated himself on the comforts of their domicil. Alas, for Henri¬ 
etta’s love in a cottage. 

‘ I shall return to breakfast in an hour,’ said the young husband to his bride, on 
the morning after they had commenced house-keeping, ‘ and by the way,’ he ad¬ 
ded, slightly blushing, ‘as I could not conveniently give Mrs. Downs any other 
name, 1 have ventured to assume yours ; so you may consider yourself as Mrs. 
Darty,’—and he left her to her domestic avocations. She found that stores had 
been provided ; and with more self-distrust than Bonaparte felt when planning his 
Italian campaign,she commenced operations—and except that her coffee was muddy, 
and her steak wanted salt, she succeeded extremely well. Her husband left her 
immediately after breakfast, informing her that he was engaged in a counting 
room, and had no leisure even for her society. The poor bride set dow T n and wept 
over her unwashed dishes. She felt that all things were changed about her—that 
she herself was changing in all but her deep love for her husband. 

At the end of a week Henrietta’s fortitude had been tried to the utmost. She 
had passed the ordeal of a washing day with no greater inconvenience than ach¬ 
ing limbs and the loss of half the skin from her hands. The baking day was 
productive of greater events—an acquaintance with Mrs. Downs. But neces¬ 
sity knows no law. So thought our poor young house-keeper in this stage of 
her troubles. She had kneaded her bread into smooth round loaves ready for 
baking, without forgetting any of the ingredients except yeast; and, after looking 
at them with the sweet satisfaction none can appreciate but the successful cook, 
she attempted to wash the dough from her hands before she placed it in the oven. 
But alas the more she washed, the more obstinately did the vexatious substance 
adhere to her fingers. She rubbed them till they ached ; but without effect. The 
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oven was getting cold, and in her desperation she ran to the room of Mrs. Downs 
for advice and assistance. Great was the surprise of the loquacious little body to 
see our heroine burst into her room with red cheeks, and eyes swimming with tears 
of vexation. She sprang up; and in the energy of her vulgar joy, knocked over 
a chair and trod on the cat, before she reached the extended hands of her visiter, 
which she grasped within her own. But she soon relinquished them, exclaiming, 
4 My goodness, Mrs. Darly, what does ail your hands? You’ve daubed mine all 
over.’ Poor Henrietta explained her perplexing situation with such pathos that 
Mrs. Downs, in her sympathy, fell into a fit of laughter that threatened to dislo¬ 
cate her little frame; and then brought a flour-box, the contents of which she 
rubbed over Henrietta’s hands, until they glowed with her rough handling. To 
complete the bride’s misfortunes, the bread, when she took it from the oven, was 
so heavy, that she considered it a great proof of her husband’s love when he con¬ 
trived to eat it without complaint. 

Time rolled on, and Henrietta had, for two months, tasted all the discomforts of 
poverty and labor, sweetened it is true, by the tenderness of her husband; but 
still the thoughts of her own luxuriant home, with its endearing comforts, would 
present itself with all the force of contrast; and the thoughts of what her parents 
must suffer, when informed of her elopement, poisoned the little content she might 
have enjoyed. But now a new and more cutting sorrow came over her. There 
appeared an unaccountable dejection in the manner of her husband. There was 
an evident struggle in his feelings when he looked upon her; and one evening he 
came to her where she stood, and folding her in his arms, pressed her to his bo¬ 
som with an emotion that astonished her; but before she could command w ords 
to speak, he had pressed his lips in a long kiss on her forehead and left the 
house. With a strange foreboding at her heart, she sat that night waiting his 
return, the neighboring clock struck ten, eleven, and twelve, yet he did not 
come. Her fears and anxieties were so great, that it was with difficulty she 
refrained from going into the street in search of him. She did go to the 
door—a passing watchman turned and looked suspiciously upon her. She shrunk 
back, and for a time stood trembling in the passage. She returned to her room; 
but to rest was impossible. It seemed as if a belt of iron circled her heart, 
which could only be removed by motion. Almost wild with anxiety she went 
to the bed of hey landlady, and awoke her from a comfortable sleep. The little 
woman started up, and her eyes stared wildly upon the young creature from 
under her borderless cap. But even that look was a relief to poor Henrietta, 
who threw herself upon the tumbled bed, and burst into an hysterical passion of 
tears. It is strange to what companionship sorrow will urge us, and how it 
will humble the proudest heart. That night Henrietta confided all her history 
to the unsentimental Mrs. Downs; and even in her rough pity she found com¬ 
fort. Mrs. Downs again applied her camphor, and wdiat she thought would 
answer as well, produced a letter which she said Mr. Darly had given her 
when he went out. Henrietta breathlessly tore it open and read:— 

* Circumstances, my dear wife, make it necessary that we should separate. 
Let me entreat you to return to your parents, and sometimes to remember one 
without hatred, who grieves to be the cause of uneasiness to you. 

Your Husbahd.’ 
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Mrs. Downs the next morning returned from the post office with & letter for 
Henrietta from her mother ; and she found with & glow of comfort, that sha 
was ignorant of what had happened to her since she left home. The thoughts 
of returning to her own dear home prevented her yielding to the force of her 
misery. She had no money, but Mrs. Downs undertook to dispose of some of 
her ornaments, and the more readily took upon herself the trouble of advising 
and assisting her unfortunate tenant, as she concluded that the little furniture 
might, in Henrietta’s haste, be forgotten, and fall peaceably into her own pos¬ 
session. 

Henrietta Darly, after three months’ absence, into which little space had been 
crowded years of feeling and experience, again found herself gazing upon her na¬ 
tive city from the same boat in which she had left it. Happy and rich in the love 
of all who knew her, had she left home, with her heart beating fresh and vigorous¬ 
ly in her bosom, and her eyes looking up in conscious rectitude to all she met. 
But how did she return?—a disobedient and imprudent daughter—a heart-stricken 
woman—a deserted wife—and here, here on the very spot where she now stood, 
had she first met him. The thought was too much. She bowed lier troubled head 
upon the railing, and gave way to the bitter recollections her situation afforded. 
The veil of romantic folly was removed from her mental vision forever. She saw, 
that blinded by her own imprudent feeling, she had involved herself in all the mis¬ 
ery her heart was condemned to struggle with. She felt that even the luxury of 
weeping on the dear bosom of her mother was denied to her ; for how could she 
seek comfort where she had deceived? Each well known object, as she neared 
the city, added another pang to her laboring bosom, till at last she was conveyed 
home in a state of almost hopeless misery, and for a few days lay dangeiously ill. 
With tender attention did her mother and cousin w T atch by her sick bed ; and as 
she recovered, devise amusements for her—but all in vain. It seemed as if she 
could never know peace again. She shunned all society, and gave her her rt up 
to its intense longings for the presence of that one dear object whom she dare not 
mention, but had enshrined in her very heart's core. This deep, overpowering 
love was all that remained of her former feelings. Every thing else seemed to 
have centered in one burning point, and to consume her very being with its con¬ 
cealed fire. 

In the obstinacy of her grief, Henrietta refused all invitations, which, as it was 
the season of gaiety, flowed in upon herself and cousin in abundance. But one 
day, about a week after her return, they received cards of invitation from one of 
our leaders in society, a lady for whom Henrietta had a great partiality. Susan, 
without as usual soliciting her cousin to accompany her, departed alone. Henri¬ 
etta, whose unsettled feelings were easily wounded by neglect, resolved, in the 
inconsistency of her sorrow, to follow her cousin to the party. The carriage had 
just returned from conveying Susan ; and Henrietta, without feeling or expecting 
pleasure, stepped into it, and was conveyed to the house of gaiety. It was late, 
and unannounced, she entered the splendid drawing-room, and mingled with the 
bril'iant crowd that thronged it. When last she had mingled in a similar scene, it 
was when in the bloom of her beauty and content. She was always surrounded 
by a circle of admiring friends ; but now she felt that their homage would be a 
mockery, and, retiring from observation, and the blaze of light that fell from the 
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numerous lamps, she seated herself In the recess of a window, and was shaded by 
the folds of its rich crimson curtain. There was a painful pleasure to Henrietta 
in watching, unnoticed, a scene in which she had once loved to mingle. Here a 
group surrounded a popular Beauty, and complimented sweet nothings, because 
they fell from rosy lips. Henrietta looked, and wondered that she ctiuld eter have 
been pleased with admiration so empty as that she now witnessed. But who was 
that partly hidden from her view by an alabaster vase of drooping flowers, and 
listening with such intense interest to the conversation of Susan ? Was it her 
husband?—No, it could not be—and yet the air was so very like his.—Henrietta 
did not move as this thought flashed into her mind—she could not—but sat bend¬ 
ing forward, her pale face and eager eyes brightened by the contrast of the curtain, 
which she grasped back with her hand so as to form the back ground of a living 
picture, surpassingly beautiful. Still, and breathlessly the excited girl sat watch¬ 
ing each motion of the person who so interested her. He turned his head and 
their eyes met. 

1 Miss Darly is fainting—a lady is faint,'—ran through the room in every key but 
that of sympathy. There was a general rush to the window where she lay, sup¬ 
ported by the arms of the young stranger, whose arrival had caused such a sensa¬ 
tion. All cried for air, and crowded together so as to prevent one breath from 
circulating near the sufferer. At length, by the kind exertions of the beautiful 
hostess, she was conveyed to a private apartment, where in a few moments she 
revived. A conscious thrill of exquisite pleasure ran through her frame like elec¬ 
tricity. She knew it was her husband’s arms that supported her, and that it was his 
brenth she felt upon her cheek. This one dear moment of reality was worth an 
eternity of romance. 

* And can you forgive us, dear Henna,’ said Thomas Darly to his wife the next 
morning, as he sat on the sofa, in her own little room, with one arm about her 
waist and the other circling that of his laughing sister,—‘ can you forgive us all 
the suffering we have occasioned you ?’ 

Henrietta looked up, and her long lashes were wet with tears, as she answered, 
* Thomas, to my dying day, I shall thank you and my dear cousin, for the useful 
lesson you have taught me ; yes, even for that most killing portion of it, your de¬ 
sertion. I can judge clearly now, and know that all I have suffered, was the 
natural and direct consequence of my own imprudence. But oh, Thomas, loving 
roe as you say you did, how could your heart consent to forsake me ? This it is, 
that grieves me. I do not regret the suffering, but that it was you who caused it. 

Young Darly's countenance bore an expression of pain, and his voice was 
troubled as he said , 1 Henrietta, did you not see that it was like tearing my own 
heart-strings when I left you ?—Believe me, I entreated my parents and this tyran¬ 
nical sister of mine, to release me from a promise that they had forced me to give, 
before they would consent to our union. But they were resolved that I should 
perform it, even to the very letter, which was to make you feel, in all its bitter¬ 
ness, the natural consequences of your rash marriage with an indigent stranger, 

1 And my parents, my dear mother, did she know’— 

* She is ignorant of all. My diplomatic sister managed so well that she supposes 
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my suit has been prospering while you were in New York, and that 1 have now 
arrived to claim your promised hand.’ 

* What! is she still ignorant of our marriage ?* 

* Yes, dear Henna, and must remain so. Our wedding-day is fixed for next 
week, and—Susan, what are you laughing at?’ 

* What am I laughing at, Tom ? Why, at the prospect of becoming bride’a maid 

to one who has already passed through the honey moon.—I wonder wdiat kind of 
dreams the young girls w ill have over the w’edding-cake ?* Eo. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

SLANDER. 

It is an idea full of consolation, that God never allows any evil to visit us,but he at 
the same time supplies us with some source of consolation. A man may be called 
upon to yield up the w T ife of his young affections, or the children of his love ; but 
with this blow comes bright hopes of an immortal reunion, of yeais and yeara 
spent in the bliss of an eternal world. Religion is his consolation. A man may 
lose property by a sudden blow of misfortune, or by gradual decay. It is a loss 
severe and unfortunate. But he knows the extent and sees his remedy. With 
nerves new strung, and resolution sharpened by adversity, he retrenches his ex¬ 
penses, increases his exertions, becomes more frugal, and retrieves his losses. 
Connected with this may be other evils that fall more heavily upon the feeling- 
heart Friends may have dropped from the unfortunate in his hour of adversity'; 
ingratitude may have thrown its mildew over him. Those he may have taken to 
his bosom when frozen and almost lifeless, may, viper like, sting venomously their 
resting place. The w T ound our peace receives from those we have cherished and 
trusted is indeed a painful one. Yet even here the good man may find an allevia¬ 
tion, by taking the picture of moral deformity which ingratitude offers, and setting 
it up as an example of warning to his own heart; and though he must grieve over 
its wasted tenderness and abused confidence, yet let him remember, that the Al¬ 
mighty from his temple of glory has his eye of majesty upon him, and that in bis 
case as in all others He will prove himself just in mercy. 

But among all the evils with which man afflicts his fellow man, there is perhaps, 
none, that causes so much pain as slander. I believe it may be taken as a gen¬ 
eral rule, that in all cases of malicious falsehood, the calumniator has become the 
enemy of his victim, by inflicting upon him some previous injury. This may be 
accounted for on the same principle that we love those on whom we confer bene¬ 
fits; and there is no enmity so bitter, so unrelenting, as that of one who has in¬ 
jured a fellow being, and unrepenting carries about the consciousness of it in his 
bosom. In the presence of the injured man lie is humbled with the conviction of 
his own inferiority ; he feels that he is looked upon in his littleness, and that lie 
ought to be despised ; he is conscious that his heart is before another in its black¬ 
ness ; and human nature is such that there can be little warm affection for an ob¬ 
ject we know does not, and cannot esteem us. 

But where is the remedy of the victim of slander? In his heart, in his princi¬ 
ples. in his life. Not by going from man to man to contradict circulated falsehoods. 
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No man with truly delicate feelings will stoop so low as to endeavor to convince 
others by words that be is not that, which in the rectitude of his heart he ought not 
to believe his neighbor capable of supposing him. Nor is his remedy in, as it is 
called, tracing the slander to its source. In most cases it is difficult, and always 
painful to do so; and when it is done what is the end obtained ? The privilege of 
feeing lawyers; of collecting witnesses to prove that he himself is not a bad man, 
and that his antagonist is ; to hear actions, that have sprung from exalted feelings 
and high-souled motives, tortured into errors, or perhaps crimes ; to see the most 
pure and sacred actions of his life dragged from their sanctuary and distorted, till 
the injured man almost doubts his own identity. 

And what is the punishment the law inflicts upon the slanderer? The forfeit¬ 
ure of money ! Can that pay for the agonies suffered by his victim ? No, not if 
each base syllable uttered could be hardened into a diamond, rich as that on Rus¬ 
sia’s diadem; not if each pulse of the slanderer's heart could tell down rubies, as 
a compensation for the evils of his falsehood. Then why seek this means of re¬ 
dress so long as the law offers one so feeble ? 

The slandered man must submit to see his reputation injured for a time ; he must 
teach himself to see the eye of esteem turned from him ; to have the warm grasp 
of friendship less frequently warm his heart; to receive the formal bow instead of 
the cordial greeting. But let him not despair; the world will at length judge 
rightly. Let him call up his religion and his philosophy to his aid, while steady 
in the rectitude of his heart he mingles with his fellow men, omitting no opportu¬ 
nity of doing good, and avoiding all appearance of evil. This will prove the anti¬ 
dote of slander. Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

TO A BIRD. 

Dear little bird, why linger here 

Among our faded trees and flowers? 
The air is cold, the Btorm is drear, 

And drooping all our summer flowers. 

Ah, why so loath to leave thy nest? 

Why hover round that tree I say? 
The wind that chills thy feathery breast 
Has torn its moss and leaves away. 

Poor bird, I love thy minstrelsy; 

But oh, the rain upon thy wing 
Has raised my swelling sympathy : 

Go, fly away till blooming spring. 

What, still another mellow note ? 

Bird, I must chide thy long delay ; 
See, on the air the snow-flakes float. 

Do spread thy wings and fly away. 


M. B. W. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE DYING HUSBAND. 

Dearest, I’m dying !—bend thee down 
One little moment by my bed. 

And let the shadow of thy hair 
Fall gently o’er my aching head. 

Oh raise me up, and let me feel, 

Once more, the beatings of thy heart, 

And press thy lips again to mine 
Before in midnight death we part. 

Nay, tremble not; but fold me close, 

Pillowed upon thy own dear breast; 

I fain would let my struggling soul 
Pass forth to its eternal rest. 

She stoops, and on her bursting heart 
His drooping head is resting now, 

While white and trembling fingers part 
The damp hair from his pallid brow. 

And there, upon its cold white front, 

With quiv’ring lips the kiss was given; 

And pressed as if ’twould draw him back, 

Back from the very gates of heaven. 

There, like a dying bird, his soul 
Lay panting out its quiv’ring life; 

And still his almost lifeless arms 

Clung fondly to his pale young wife. 

One look he gave her, and it seemed 
An angel had from heaven above 

Shaded with wings of tenderness 
The troubled fountain of his love. 

A holy smile came o’er his face, 

As moonlight gleaming over snow; 

One struggling breath—one faint embrace. 

And lifeless he is lying now. 

The setting sun with golden light 
Was flooding all the room and bed, 

Enfolding with his pinions bright 
The fainting wife, the marble dead. Ed. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

AUTUMNAL DAYS. 

“ The melancholy days are come—the saddest of the year, 

Ot wailing winds ana naked woods, and meadows brown and sear: 

Heap’d in the hollows of the grove, the summer leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying wind, and to the rabbit’s tread : 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, thro’ all the gloomy day.’ 

Stern and forbidding as are the general features of our northern climate—cold 
and chilling as the gay Southron may deem, even the very air we breathe,—we 
Have still some characteristics of climate peculiar to ourselves, and none the 
R'sa pleasing to us from this fact. Our hearts must indeed be as hard and as 
cold as the very granite of our craggy shores, did they not glow with delight 
in the possession of that, (be it what it may) which is peculiar to and mark¬ 
edly characteristic of our native home. And of all these peculiarities not one 
n so delightful—not one finds us so rich in New-England feeling, as that 
beautiful season called the Indian Summer. It occurs in October, and is char¬ 
acterised by a soft, hazy atmosphere—by those quiet and balmy days, which 
seem so like the last whisperings of a spring morning. The appearance of the 
landscape is like any thing, but the fresh and lively scenery of spring; and 
yet the delicious softness of the atmosphere is so like it, that it brings back 
fresh to the mind all the beautiful associations connected with a vernal day. 
Our forests too, at this season are, for a brief space, clothed in the most gor¬ 
geous and magnificent array; their brilliant and changing hues, and the mag¬ 
nificence of their whole appearance, almost give their rich and mellow lint to 
the atmosphere itself; and render this period unrivalled in beauty, and unequal¬ 
led in the more equable climes ot our western neighbors. The calm sobriety 
of the scenery—the splendid variety of the forest colouring, from deep scarlet 
to russet gray, and the quiet and dreamy expression of the autumnal atmos¬ 
phere make a deeper impression on the mind than all the verdant promises of 
spring, or the luxuriant possession of summer. The aspen birch in its pallid 
white—the walnut in its deep yellow—the brilliant maple in its scarlet drape¬ 
ry—and the magical colors of the whole vegetable world from the aster by the 
brook to the vine on the trellis, combine to render the autumnal scenery of 
New-England the most splendid and magnificent in the world. 

But we cannot forget, if we would, that this beautiful magnificence of the 
forests is but the livery of death; and the changing hues of the leaves, beau¬ 
tiful though they are, still are but indications of the sure, but gradual progress 
of decay. 

* Lightly falls the foot of death 
Wheneer he treads on flowers:* 

and though he has breathed beauty on the clustered trees of the forest—it is to 
them the breath of the Sirocco. 

We have in the wasting consumption a parallel to this splendid decay of the 
leaves and flowers of Summer. Day by day we see its victim with the seal ot 
death upon him—failing and decaying in strength—increasing in beauty. While 
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the brilliant and intellectual glances of the eye speak, in language too plain lor 
the sceptic's denial, the immortality of the soul. The changing and brilliant hue* 
of the forest trees give to us the most lively type of the frailty of beauty and the 
brevity of human existence, while their death and burial during the winter and 
their resurrection in the spring-time, are almost an assured pledge of otir own 
immortality and resurrection to an eternity. 

Truly ‘ the melancholy days are come’—Death annually lifts up his solemn 
hymn, and the rustling of the dying leaves and the certainty of their speedy 
death afford to us all ‘eloquent teachings.’ The gay and exhilerating spring' 
has long since passed away—the genial and joyous warmth of summer is no 
more; and the grateful abundance and varied scents of Autumn are about yield¬ 
ing to the inclemency of hoary winter. The gay variety of nature has at length 
departed—the countless throng of the gaudy flowrets of summer are all return¬ 
ed to their native dust—lli** light of the sun himself is often veil’d; and the 
bright livery of earth is hidden from our sight by the grey mantle of the iron- 
bound surface, or the unbroken whiteness of a snowy covering. Reading thus 
tlie language of decay written by the finger of God upon all the works of na¬ 
ture—reminded too of the rapid flight of time by the ceaseless revolution of 
seasons, we naturally turn our thoughts from the contemplation of external ob¬ 
jects to that of the soul, and of unseen worlds. The apj>earances of other sea¬ 
sons lead our thoughts to the world we inhabit, and by the variety of objects 
presented to our view rather confine them to sensible things, and matters im¬ 
mediately connected with them. Hut the buried flowers and the eddying leaves 
of this season teach us nobler lessons; and the mind expands, while it loses 
itself in the infinity of being ; and the gloom of the natural world shows us the 
splendors of other worlds, and other states of being ; 

1 As darkness shows us worlds of light 

We never saw by day.’ 

They tell us, that in the magnificent system of the government of God there ex¬ 
ists no evil; and the mighty resurrections annually accomplished in the multitude 
of by gone years assure us, that the gloom of the night is but the prelude to the 
brightness of the day—that the funereal pall of autumnal and wintry days is the 
harbinger of a glorious, joyous and life-giving spring ; and to that man the gates of 
the dark vaPey of the shadow of death are designed as the crystal portals of an 
eternity of bliss. 

1 Of the innumerable eyes, that open upon nature, none but those of man see 
its author and its end.’ This solemn privilege is the birth-right of the beings 
of immortality—of those, who perish not in time, but were formed, in some 
greater hour, to be companions in eternity. The mighty Being, who watches 
the revolutions of the material world, opens in this manner to our eyes the 
laws of his government; and tells us, that it is not the momentary state, but 
the final issue, which is to disclose its eternal design. Indeed the whole vol¬ 
ume of nature is a natural revelation to man, often overlooked—often misused— 
seldom understood—but plain and solemn in its language, and full of the wis¬ 
dom, justice and mercy of its author. 

While, then, all inferior nature shrinks instinctively from the winds of Au¬ 
tumn and the storms of winter, to the high intellect of man they teach enno- 
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bling lessons. To him the inclemency of winter is no less eloquent than the* 
Abundance of Autumn, or the joyous promise of Spring. He knows, that the 
fair and beautiful of nature now buried in an icy covering, have still a prin¬ 
ciple of life within them; and that the gay tendrils of the vine and the blush¬ 
ing buds of the rose will soon oe put forth in the breath of summer. The stif¬ 
fened earth, he knows, will soon send forth her children in renewed beauty , and 
lie believes, that he himself, leaving the chrysalis form of earthly clay, will wing 
his flight in the regions of eternity. s i o m a. 


THE THUNDER STORM. 

[The following thrilling sketch is from the pen of George D. Prentice, Esq.] 

I was never a man of feeble courage.—There are few scenes either 
of human or elemental strife, upon which I have not looked with a 
brow of daring. I have stood in the front of battle, when swords 
were gleaming and circling around me like fiery serpents of the air 
—I have sat on the mountain pinnacle, when the whirlwind was 
reuding its oaks from their rocky clefts and scattering them piece¬ 
meal to the clouds—I have seen these things with a swelling soul, 
that knew not, that recked not of danger—but there is somethfng in 
the thunder’s voice that makes me tremble like a child. I have 
tried to overcome this unmanly weakness—I have called pride to 
my aid.—I have sought lor moral courage in the lessons of philoso¬ 
phy—but it avails me nothing—at the first low moaning of the dis¬ 
tant cloud, ray heart shrinks, quivers, gasps, and dies, within me. 

My involuntary dread of thunder, had its origin in an incident, 
that occurred when I was a child of ten years. I had a little cousin 
—a girl of the same age with myself, who had been the constant 
companion of my childhood. Strange, that, after the lapse of almost 
a score of years, that countenance should be so familiar to me. I 
can see the bright young creature—her large eye flashing like a 
beautiful gem, her free locks streaming as in joy upon the rising 
gale, and her cheek glowing like a ruby through a wreath of trans¬ 
parent snow. Her voice had the melody and joyousness of a bird’s, 
and when she bounded over the wooded hill or the fresh green 
valley, shouting a glad answ er to every voice of nature, and clasping 
her little hands iu the very ecstacy of young existence, she looked 
as if breaking away like a freed nightingale from the earth, and go¬ 
ing off where all things were beautiful and happy like her. 

It was a morning in the middle of August. The little girl had 
been passing some days at my father’s house, and she w’as now to 
return home. H*t path lay across the fields, and I gladly became 
the companion of her walk. I never knew a summer morning more 
beautiful and still. Only one little cloud was visible, and that seemed 
as pure and whit*?, and peaceful, as if it had been the incense smoke of 
some burning censor of the skies. The leaves hung silent in the woods, 
the waters of the bay had forgotten their undulations, the flow’ers 
were bending their heads as if dreaming of the rainbow and the 
dew, and the whole atmosphere was of such a soft and luxurious 
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sweetness, that it seemed a cloud of roses, scattered down by the 
hands of a Peri from the far off gardens of Paradise. The green earth 
and the blue sea lay abroad in their boundlessness, and the peaceful 
sky bent over and blessed them. The little creature at my side was 
in a delirium of happiness, and her clear, sweet voice came ringing 
upon the air as often as she heard the tones of a favorite bird, or 
found some strange and lovely llower in her frolic wanderings. The 
unbroken and almost supernatural tranquillity of the day continued 
until nearly noon. Then, for the first time, the indications of an 
approaching tempest were manifest. Over the summit of a moun¬ 
tain, at the distance of about a mile, the folds of a dark cloud be¬ 
came suddenly visible, and, at the same instant, a hollow roar came 
down upon the winds, as it had been the sound of waves in a rocky 
cavern. The cloud rolled out like a banner-fold upon the air, but 
still the atmosphere was as calm and the leaves as motionless as 
before, and there was not even a quiver upon the sleeping waters to 
tell of the coming hurricane. 

To escape the tempest was impossible. As the only resort, we 
fled to an oak, that stood at the foot of a tall and ragged precipice. 
Here we remained, and gazed almost breathlessly upon the clouds, 
marshalling themselves like bloody giants in the sky. The thun¬ 
der was not frequent, but every burst was so fearful that the young 
creature, who stood by me, shut her eyes convulsively, clung with 
desperate strength to my arm, and shrieked as if her very heart would 
break. A few minutes, a"d the storm was upon us. During the 
height of its fury, the little girl raised her finger towards the preci¬ 
pice, that towered above us. I looked up, and an amethystine llame 
was quivering upon its grey peaks ; and the next moment, the clouds 
opened, the rocks tottered to their foundations, a roar like the groan of 
a Universe filled the air, and 1 felt myself blinded and thrown, I knew 
not whither. How long 1 icmained insensible, I cannot tell, but, 
when consciousness returned, the violence of the tempest was aba¬ 
ting, the roar of the winds dying in the tree tcps, and the deep tones 
of the cloud coming in fainter murmurs from the eastern hills. 

I arose, and looked trembling and almost deliriously around. She 
was there—the dear idol of my-infant love—stretched out upon the 
wet, green earth. After a moment of irresolution, I went up and 
looked upon her. The handkerchief upon her neck was slightly 
rent, and a single dark spot upon her bosom told where the pathway 
of death had been. At first I clasped her to my breast with a cry 
of agonv, and then laid her down and gazed into her face, almost 
with a feeling of calmness. Her bright, dishevelled ringlets clus¬ 
tered sweetly around her brow, the look of terror had faded from 
her lips, and an infant smile was pictured beautifully there, the red 
rose tinge upon her cheek was lovely as in life, and as I pressed it 
to my own, the fountain of tears was opened, and I wept as if my 
head were waters. I have but a dim recollection of what followed 
—1 only know, that I remained weeping and motionless till the com¬ 
ing on of twilight, and that I w r as then taken tenderly by the hand, 
and led away where I saw the countenances of parents and sisters. 

Many years have gone by upon their wings of light and shadow, 
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but the scenes I have portrayed still come over me, at times, with a 
terrible distinctness. The old oak yet stands at the base of the 
precipice, but its limbs are black and <lead, and its hollow trunk, 
looking upward to the sky as if 4 calling to the clouds for drink,’ is 
an emblem of rapid and noiseless decay. A year ago I visited the 
spot, and the thoughts of by-gone years came mournfully back to me 
—thoughts of the little innocent being, who fell by my side like 
some beautiful tree of Spring, rent up by the whirlwind in the midst 
of its blossoming. But I iemembered—and oh there was joy in the 
memory—that she had gone where no lightnings slumber in the 
folds of the rainbow cloud, and where the sun-lit waters are never 
broken by the storm-breath of Omnipotence. 

My readers will understand why I shrink in terror from the thun¬ 
der. Even the consciousness of security is no relief to me—my fear 
has assumed the nature of an instinct, and seems indeed a part of my 
existence. 


* DON’T BE ALARMED !’ 

[A transcript from the Diary of a 1 Cholera Subject ’] 

I am one of an unfortunate class of beings—a class subject, in 
times of danger or alarm, to great nervous excitement. YVhether 
this predisposition be constitutional, or the effect of some accidental 
cause, I know not; but I do know that I have suffered in conse¬ 
quence, and continue to suffer, more real misery, than that of any 
positive physical disease. And, to aggravate my aflliction, I find no 
sympathy or commiseration with those around me. 4 Oh,’ say they, 
* you are easily alarmed—do as we do—keep quiet, and take no 
thought of yourself, and depend upon it, you will not die till your 
time comes.’ 

Such is the only kind of advice and consolation I receive at the 
present time, when the cholera is stalking through the city, and 
casting its baleful shadow over all classes of the community,—the 
rich as well as the poor,—the temperate and the intemperate,—those 
who diet and live low, not less than those who fare sumptuously 
every day. SufTer me to give a brief account of myself during the 
prevalence of the disease, with an outline of my previous life. The 
reader shall then judge whether the evils I have suffered be real or 
imaginary, and whether I am not entitled to something from my 
friends beyond that expression of unconcern which pierces the bo¬ 
som with a poignard’s sharpness. 4 Save me from friends,’ is a Span¬ 
ish proverb, to which I can most heartily respond. 

A sedentary life made me what is fashionably called a dyspeptic. 
For years I was tormented with all the inward horrors that mind 
can conceive, or body endure. Food I loathed,—exercise I abhor¬ 
red,—and, in a short time, existence itself became a burden. It was 
at this period the famous method of human kneading came into prac¬ 
tice. May the reader never need the process! I accordingly 
placed myself under the directions of the founder of that system— 
and, after paying the usual initiation fee, was admitted to the sub¬ 
lime m} r steries of the ancient Indian treatment of shampooing, revi- 
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sed and adapted to civilized life. I got the better of my disease 
under the operation. The blood coursed more freely through my 
veins. My appetite and digestion improved,—and I believe I was 
in a fair way of effecting a total cure, when my friends, to whom I 
mentioned the subject, loaded me with reproach and ridicule for so 
visionary an experiment. ‘0, he is mad !’ said they; ‘he is troub¬ 
led about his digestive organs lest they should fail to perform their 
functions. Poor fellow ! if he goes on at this rale, there will be 
nothing left of him ;—he can hardly cast a shadow now !’ And then 
they would shake their heads and look ominous, though occasion¬ 
ally I could detect in their countenances a lurking smile, as if they 
thought, ‘ It is all a farce; the man is well enough, but his imagi¬ 
nation kills him. 5 

These perpetual attacks of inhuman ridicule—the unfeeling jeer 
—the feigned compassion, w ere more than 1 could endure. I began 
to entertain my own fears whether the course I was pursuing might 
not terminate in some fatal catastrophe, which the flattering state of 
my health served only to conceal that it might render the more cer¬ 
tain. ‘ Surely,’ thought I, as I was one day contemplating my ren¬ 
ovated appearance in the glass, 4 my system cannot long stand this. 
It was never formed for that of a well man. Nature did not intend 
me for one of those ‘born to eat up the corn.’ No ! my appetite is 
too ravenous—my body too corpulent—(I could span it with.my 
two thumbs and fingers)—my digestion too regular—my sleep too 
sound. It is plain I am becoming altogether too healthful.’ I soon 
came to the conclusion to abandon the doctor and his shampooing. 
If my friends had not set me to ruminating on the practice, I might 
have followed it up to this day. I dare say I should have been the 
gainer by it; for the exercise was of service to the mind, if not to 
the body. But they insisted that I was destroying myself; and 
once set to cogitating, I thought I was living too fast. 

Fortunately as I then thought, the new doctrine of prolonging 
life by starvation had just been broached. I frequented the lectures 
of the great leader of the sect. I was chained in admiration—cap¬ 
tivated—enchanted. It would have been a scene for a Hogarth to 
paint the cadaverous physiognomies,—the lean, Cassius-like looks 
—the lantern jaws—the hnngry aspects—the famished, shrivelled- 
up bodies of the audience that listened to him. I became a convert 
to the theory, and enrolled myself among the most rigid of its disci¬ 
ples. I hearkened with profound attention to every precept of my 
master, and endeavored faithfully to put them in practice. I bade a 
long farewell to all animal food. Sirloins of beef, reeking with 
unctuous odors of gravies and spices,—turkeys, and ducks, and 
geese,—in short, all feathered tribes—fish of the sea, and reptiles of 
the earth, had no temptations for me. ‘Hail!’ said I, ‘ thou pure, 
unadulterated substitute— Graham bread ! No secret poison lurks 
under thy rough exterior! No fell destroyer of health and beauty, 
no sleep-disturbing, and troubled, dream-compelling food, art thou ! 
Peace, tranquillity, innocence, and health, are thy gifts. Blessed be 
the inventor of thy farinaceous compound ! Happy, thrice happy 
they, who live according to the principles of the Science of human 
life !’ 
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Under this new regimen, I soon exhibited in my person a practi¬ 
cal illustration of its promised effects. The little flesh husbanded 
together under my former preceptor, fell gradually away, and the 
bones and muscles shone through my transparent skin. 1 was a 
rival to the Living Skeleton. My friends gave me the title of the 
Walking Anatomy. Thin as I was, I was considered a fair mark 
for the shafts of their ridicule. ‘He grows worse and worse,’ they 
would sigh, audibly; ‘ke is ever taking care of his body, but it is 
evident his disease is in the head. There is no cure for him, unless 
lie be sent to an insane hospital!’ Then, with a loud laugh, and a 
stroke on ray back, they would exclaim,^—‘ Cheer up!—Don’t be 
alarmed—live as other people do, and toss Graham bread to the 
dogs !’ 

Still I went on dieting myself dowrn to the smallest possible frac¬ 
tion of sustenance which the human frame can subsist upon ; and I 
might have persisted in it till the winds of heaven had scattered my 
attenuated body like withered leaves away. But an incident dispel¬ 
led the hallucination. Among other expedients to w hich, by the 
advice of my master, I resorted to preserve health, was the use of 
the dumb-bells in the open air. Whenever I went out, I carried 
with me a pair of these implements. Doubtless the reader would 
have smiled to have seen me in broad day, perambulating the most 
frequent thoroughfare, w ith rapid strides, swinging in each hand a 
massive piece of iron, fashioned like a double-headed shot—seeking 
with anxious face for health, which I grasped at as the dog in the 
fable at the shadow, while I was losing my substance. In this 
manner I was one day sailing along, when a crow r d w as attracted by 
my singular appearance. I suddenly found myself in the hands of 
two stout police officers. I was taken off in a twinkling to a magis¬ 
trate. My situation was horrible. I w’as accused of lunacy. In 
vain did I attempt to persuade my captors that I was only pursuing 
a rational mode of promoting health—acting agreeably to the dic¬ 
tates of the ‘ Science of human life.’ ‘Human fiddle-stick !’said they; 
‘come along—you are as crazy as a Bedlamite.’ So saying, they 
dragged me, with the dumb-bells clinched convulsively in my fists, 
up to the ‘ bar of justice.’ I had little difficulty in proving my sani¬ 
ty. The magistrate was a humane man, and he saw into my case. 
I was released; and as I passed from his presence, the eyes of the 
whole posse of constables fastened upon me. ‘Poor fellow!’ said 
one, ‘don’t be alarmed—no one shall harm you.’ 

These words, uttered invariably in a pitiful tone, made a deep 
impression on my mind. When I returned, I tossed the dumb-belU 
from the window, and forthwith abjured what I began to suspect 
were not the true principles of the ‘ Science of human life.’ I now 
endeavored to live as the world in general lives, free from care and 
anxiety for the body—and so I jogged on through this part of the 
journey of my life,—sometimes sick, and sometimes well,—now in 
the sunshine, and now in the shade, just as it happened. And in 
the main I was well contented w r ith this w ay of getting along, as it 
relieved me from a load of care, and I travelled all the lighter, ami 
more easily, for being rid of a tenacious and disagreeable compan¬ 
ion. ******* [Knickerbocker* 
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THE GIFT. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

TIIE GIFT. 

[Set to music by Professor Firmbach.J 

Awake my dear 
And hasten here, 

1 have some presents for thee, love ; 

The moon shines bright, 

Pure is the night, 

And stars are twinkling bright above 
Come to the window, come and see 
The gifts that I have brought for thee. 

These lilies fair 
To deck thy hair, 

Twined in a wreath, shall purely bloom, 
And o’er thy brow, 

Their leaves of snow 
Will shed a sweet and rich perfume. 
Come to the window, &c. 

Here is, my love, 

A snow white dove, 

That I have shielded long from harm; 
Oh, let this rose 
Find sweet repose 
Upon thy bosom fair and warm. 

Come to the window, &c. 

Pray don’t disdain 
This golden chain; 

And oh, accept this diamond ring, 

This violet blue, 

Surcharged with dew, 

A pure but humble offering. 

Come to the window, &c. 

This lovely lute 
Is seldom mute, 

And I will draw for thee a strain 
Of melody, 

Enchantingly; 

So now I pray thee once again, 

Come to the window, &c. 

See, all I have 
1 freely give ; 

Say, can 1 more impart, my love ? 
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He heard & sigh, 

And soft reply, 

Yes, one tiling more, thy heart, my love ; 

That heart so noble yield to me, 

And 1 will give my own to thee. Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

SKETCHES OP HAYTI. 

[Leaves from a Journal of Travels in a free negro land.] 

Midnight on Carolina: gloriously 
The stars went up in heaven, and gentle tones 
From stream and pine-wood, blended in a hymn 
Of softest music, stole upon the wind 
Sweetly and thrillingly. * * 

• * * 

That watcher was a slave ; a Negro boy 
Bending a godlike spirit to his chain 
Of ceaseless bondage : * untutor’d boy ! 

With untaught fancies of the clear blue sky 
Holy and beautiful. 

From the pages of a literary Journal, political and religious subjects, occupying 
debateable ground, should be carefully excluded. 11 Whatever brawls disturb the 
street, there should be peace at home,” is a trite nursery maxim, and regarding 
the literary w'orld as the home of the intellectual man, I freely accord to this sen¬ 
timent in its fullest extent. But I am yet to learn, that they, with whom the feast 
of Reason is the flow of soul, recognise any but intellectual distinctions; and that 
“ the tropic cheek suffused with the sun-born blood,” is there less regarded, than 
the pallid brow or olive tint of other climes. Sympathy for all in bondage, wheth¬ 
er the chains be physical, or mental, or both, is ever an attribute of that scintilla¬ 
tion of the Deity, which, though tenanted briefly in mortal clay, is destined for an 
immortality of existence. Voyagers, as we all are, on the same rolling waters of 
Time—nearing daily the same shores of eternity—born alike helpless—dying alike 
helpless—and alike returning the same spirit to the God who gave it—it cannot 
but become the intellectual man to feel the kindred tie, which binds him to his 
fellow, and to rejoice at his happiness and to bemoan his oppression, wherever it 
may exist. 

The sufferings and sorrows of the colored man in our country have often been 
the theme of brutal scorn and mawkish philanthropy; but tee, I think, do all join 
in our sympathy for the moral and physical bondage of our fellow man, whatever 
differences of opinion may exist as to its remedy. Our sympathies, however, 
are too often chilled by our personal prejudices against this unfortunate race ; and 
the idea of a black man seems at once to suggest to our minds squalid misery and 
degraded intellect. With a view to exhibit to your readers a picture of a state of 
things, which might exist in our own happy land, were these unholy prejudices 
forgotten, and the cry of the oppressed listened to by w illing ears and feeling 
hearts, I ask leave to occupy a page or tw’o of your journal. 
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The extracts, I am about to lay before your readers, are from the manuscript* 
of Richard Hill, Esquire, a highly intelligent black man, recently commissioned 
by Earl Mulgrave, as a magistrate, in the island of Jamaica. Ilis purpose, in vis¬ 
iting the island of Hayti, was altogether foreign to publication ; and the details of 
his tour in that country were originally for the benefit of a few English friends. 
They have never been published in this country; but I am sure will command at¬ 
tention, as the testimony of an intelligent and disinterested spectator of a freed 
bondman in his happy home. Our traveller desciibcs in glowing colors, his visit 
to the highlands of La Coupe; but as our extracts must be but limited, we will 
only follow him a short way on his passage from La Coupe to see the plains 
Mature. 

Our road was a narrow track, through vales and defiles, formed by the irregular 
acclivity of the mountain. Little coffee settlements and provision plantations 
skirted the road-side, having quiet humble cottages hid by the fruit trees in the 
hollows. Pathways diverged here and there to the successive breaks above us. 
The cultivation, without being dense, was frequent; and some of the lands appear¬ 
ed newly planted. A settlement belonging to the Secretary of State, Monsieur 
Imbert, was richly verdant with young coffee trees, cleanly kept, and diligently 
pruned. One or two of the peasants of the district speeded by us, on their moun¬ 
tain palfreys ; and we passed some two or three of the female cottagers, both col¬ 
ore a and black, who were lively, comely and well clad. The proprietors here are 
generally those small farmers, who hold from 5 to 15 carreaus of land, cultivated in 
coti’ee, corn, vegetables, and esculent roots, having a range of 12 or 14 miles to the 
market of Port-au-Prince. We slopped and conversed with a negro, who had sa¬ 
ved a little money by service in France, and had retired here with his wife and 
son, on a property, lie had purchased of 5 carreaus, (about 15 acres) the least ex¬ 
tent ofland for which, a title can be passed. He had just finished erecting his 
cottage, situated on the brow of a hillock, green with maize, palate, manioc, hav¬ 
ing enclosed his ground with an “ entourage" of live stake's of the medecinier, 
one of the Pithyinaloides plants. The whole bore evidence of an industry that 
had reclaimed its holds from the recent woodland. 

When we had crossed a limpid rivulet, that descended a shallow ravine, we en¬ 
tered the newly cleared lands of Mature, a coffee plantation lately purchased by 
the President. The coffee shrubs arc little more than the underwood of upgrown 
forests of large timber trees, intermingled with the wild orange, the avocadier, 
(persea gratiscina) the cironelle, (spondias myrobnlanus) the abricot, (mamea 
ainericano) and the shrubby ciamite. Hillside and hollow were being cleared of 
the superfluous wood and the newlv pruned trees were fast assuming all the im¬ 
portance of the old plantation. Lofty latinicrs, the most gigantic of the class of 
fan-palms, and the elegant plumy foliage of the palmetto royal, were left here and 
there, to enrich the sumptuous vegetation of the mountain forests. 

Mature is situated in the bold and broken descent of the fort-crested mountain 
of Bellevue. Green peaks projecting from the principal range, shut in the land¬ 
scape to the southeast. From the terrace of the old habitation, embellished with 
fruit trees and blossoming shrubs, grapes, figs, oranges, pomegranates, roses and 
jessamines, we looked down on the vast extent of the Cul de sac. The teeming 
plain was laid out like a map before us. Roads, intersected the country, and cot¬ 
tages and sugar-mills spotted the landscape, some in ruins amid the wilderness, 
aiul others newly erected, sending up their smoke in the midst of the rich vegeta¬ 
tion of verdant cane fields, divided into rectangular squares by lines of green 
hedges, and irrigated by the numerous canals, that draw their waters from the 
stream of the Grand Riviere. * # * 

Our road lay over the ascent of the mountains above La Coupe, and we were 
gratified, as we proceeded along the high ridges we had to pass, with the sight 
of finely cultivated spots, amid the breaks of sequestered valleys, or along steeps, 
that seemed scarcely accessible to the hand of industry. We saw them, but dim¬ 
ly, by moonlight; but ns we returned, wc perceived they wpre plantations of cof¬ 
fee, interspersed with corn. The cottages had about them gardens, arranged with 
admirable order, in regular beds, with pathway intervals, kept free from all extra¬ 
neous vegetation, and filled with the esculent vegetables ol Europe*, such as the 
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cabbage, the cauliflower, the artichoke, the pea, the onion, the lettuce, the endive, 
tbe cairot, the beet root, the turnip and the pomrue de terre or potatoe ; besides 
these, there were the malvacious and ligumenous plants of the tropics; and ma¬ 
ny more, such as the melon kind, the cassava and convolvolus patnta. 

We had stopped at a farm to rest ourselves, and feed our horses, before making 
any further progress on our journey. It was a poor cottage, but the inhabitants 
seemed plentifully supplied with food. A penfold contained cows, that had re¬ 
cently calved, and an enclosure by the hill side was green with the earing maize, 
and with all the vegetable productions of a garden ‘potagcr.’ The family were at 
their dinner, bcnealn the shelter of an open ‘ ajoupa,' a species of hut, made of 
palm leaves, and used as a boucan or kitchen. They were grouped, like a party 
of Indians, nround the fire and its cooking utensils. The robust, fine featured 
children, dark as ebony, were entirely naked, their beads and bracelets being the 
only ornaments of nature. Boiled and grilled pieces of the sun dried flesh of the 
cow, called * tasajo,’ w r ith bananas, rice, corn, and patatas, composed their repast. 

One would hardly think, that this fertile and beautiful country was ever other, 
than the land of freedom ; and yet the very peasantry are emancipated slaves— 
men, freed, by their own might, upon the soil they cultivated. The climate and 
products of the soil, so like those of our own South, furnish luxuriant abundance 
to the happy cottager, and we doubt not, but a future day will see the same kind 
of inhabitant of our Southern clime, tilling with a free hand the teeming ground, 
and eating under his own vine and fig tree the hard earned product of a freed 
man’s toil. One more extract from our intelligent journalist, and we have done. 

The sun had yet near two hours to its setting when we entered the mahogany 
forest of the Agnesera, just where it forms a subsidiary brunch of the Juan de 
Vera. The woods were thickly intermingled with palms, the trees with their thin 
leafy heads, rising two hundred feet above us. The forest was deep, dark and 
heavy; cold and damp as the last days of autumn. The fantastic tw'irls of fes¬ 
toons of the liancs twining from tree to tree, suspended their long tendrils, from 
their lofty roofs ; or dipped them in the streams, as they glided over the moss 
embroidered trunks, stretching their branches over their flowery borders. A cas¬ 
cade came rushing over the whole breadth of the Juan de Vera, then glided away 
so silently and apparently so motionless, just below the white wall of the sound¬ 
ing waters, that the mingled and picturesque foliage in a Ilato garden on its banks 
was seen reflected in the deep blue stream without a dimple. 

There was a cottage or two on the Hato, where we stopped for the night. Be¬ 
ing anxious to see what was the domestic condition of one of the poorer families 
of this district, I entered into conversation with a female of partly an Indian de¬ 
scent, engaged in some household affairs under her cohertizo or shed. A gunna- 
panaa-tree, a peculiar species of acacia, with leaves and pods singularly twisted 
and tufted like green tassels at the end of its stem, growing near an orange tree 
or two, spread its branches closely, as a shelter from the blaze of day. At this 
hour, however, the uprising sun levelled a clear stream of light beneath it, giving 
a grateful warmth to the chilliness of the morning, so that the household dogs lay 
sunning themselves under its leaves, in the very spot where the shadows would 
be found ‘ soothing their reveries’ at noon day. A goat’s pen, with kids looking 
through the erreado , and bleating impatiently to he out upon the steeps, stood a 
little to one side. The open cottage shed had a half floored ceiling, made of boards 
of the palm tree, to which a rustic laddpr of unhewed wood gave access. This 
was a sort of roof-loft, into which their household utensils were packed away af¬ 
ter use. Large gourds, so large, that they formed jugs with spiggots, basins with 
handles, and oval tubs of three and four feet long, were hung about the rafters and 
posts. Immoveable wooden benches lined the cottage side. The parrot on his 
perch chattering his morning salutation to his dark skinned mistress ; the cats 
slumbering; the children with tropic ‘ cheeks suffused with the sun-born blood’ 
playing on the goat-skin carpet; the mother pounding the morning meal and pre¬ 
paring the fire ; and the athletic father looking out at the door with a tuft of cotton 
for the gin. which we heard whirling within, formed altogether a picture of a 
house in which all was simplicity and poverty, but where there was no indigence. 

[To be continued.] 
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MASSACRE OK WYOMING. 


[From the Philadelphia Gazette.] 

MASSACRE OF WYOMING. 

Wilkesb arrk, Pa. Sept. 18rt4. 

After one of the most romantic rides, through the lovely valley' of 
Wyoming, where the powers of language fail to convey the enjoy¬ 
ment that every traveller must partake, and that we deeply felt, we 
arrived at Wilkesbarre, at 10 A. M. and alter a little refreshment, 
set off to visit the monument, now being erected at Wyoming, five 
or six miles distant.—We there found a very obliging old man, w ho 
took pleasure in communicating to us, all the information in liis 
power. The monument is on the highest spot of ground in the 
neighborhood, and erected over the bones of tlie unfortunate suffer¬ 
ers, in the massacre of Wyoming, fifty-four years ago. We visited 
also an old lady, remarkably intelligent for her age, whose maiden 
name was Butler. Her lather was one of the first forty who ven¬ 
tured from Connecticut into that valley, (then a wilderness,) and 
afterwards removed their families. There they built a fort, called 
the Forty Fort, and hearing that the Indians were on the eve of at¬ 
tacking them they retired into it, but became impatient of their con¬ 
finement, and in the ardor and rashness of youth, more than three 
hundred sallied forth to meet the enemy, leaving the women and 
children behind them. They chose the place where the monument 
now stands, on account of its elevation, for waiting the approach of 
the Indians whom they did not suspect of being so near; but the 
blood-thirsty men of the forest, bribed and instigated by the English, 
were concealed among the bushes, and rushed upon them w ith over¬ 
powering force. A few escaped and ran to the river, but some even 
of these were shot while they were swimming over; the rest w r ere 
cruelly slaughtered. 

The Indians removed their own slain, but left the others lying on 
the field, and hastening to the village, burnt down every dwelling ; 
then proceeding to the fort, (in which w as at the time, the old lady, 
above mentioned, then a young girl) ordered every individual, in¬ 
fants, mothers, and aged women, to leave it in three hours, under 
pain of death.—Easton, 40 miles distant, w as the nearest settlement, 
and thither the poor creatures bent their steps. Many, however, 
perished on the way. At the end of six weeks, some of the men 
ventured back to the scene of their w oes, hoping to find the bones 
of their slaughtered companions; but to their surprise every corpse 
was as perfect as on the day of the massacre; they had dried and 
could be recognized.—They were interred on the spot and 50 years 
afterwards the bones were taken up, to he enclosed in a durable box, 
and placed in one corner of the monument, with due solemnities. 
Th ree hundred skulls were found, the most perfect of which have 
been preserved, and are kept in a little building close by, for the 
inspection of visiters. We examined them and found on every one 
the mark of the scalping knife. In some were large round holes 
made by the bullets, in others, fractures and holes, two inches in 
diameter, the work of the murderous tomahawk. We were exceed¬ 
ingly interested by all we saw and heard, and the old lady appeared 
gratified by the interest wc exhibited. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Mr. Jones, in an address which displayed his deep research into the science on 
which he lectures, took leave of his Portland class on the tenth of the last month. 
The editor, in giving the following extracts, believes that, in substance, she is 
very nearly correct, and regrets that her memory will not allow her to do Mr. 
Jones’s style equal justice. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. JONES’S FAREWELL LECTURE. 

Phrenology teaches us that happiness is the exercise of any of our active facul¬ 
ties. Perfect happiness would consist in their all acting in harmony to the perfect 
satisfaction of each other. The science of Phrenology enables us to test*the facul¬ 
ties individually, and in combination. By it we can determine what will constitute 
the greatest amount of happiness of which we are capable, and it assists us in es¬ 
tablishing the following principle. That in the marriage relation , those will be the 
most happy who are so constituted, that each in the natural and spontaneous activity 
of his oion faculties, furnishes the greatest amount of happiness to those with whom he 
is connected. 

In the marriage relation, it is desirable that the wife should have the stronger 
feeling of phtioprogenitircncss, because the mother is especially required to take 
charge of her children, and that she may find a sweet compensation in the exquisite 
delights of maternal affection, for the sickness and anxieties that mothers are call¬ 
ed upon to endure. But this faculty should not be so active as to prevent the 
mother punishing, with judgment, the faults of her children. 

AiUicsiveness should also be stronger in the female. This feeling combines with 
it a consciousness of protection on the part of the husband, and of being protect¬ 
ed in the bosom of the wife, which is in her, a beautiful part of her delicate nature. 
She being the more sensitive and adhesive of the two, may le compared to the 
clinging vine that winds its tender fibres around the majestic trunk of the oak, 
covering with its delicate tendrils and leaves the roughness of its bark, and throw¬ 
ing a graceful foliage over its knotty limbs. The husband is the oak, that, con¬ 
scious of the adhesive loveliness of the vine, proudly encourages it to wind about 
its body, and boldly stretches out its magnificent limbs that the vine may be 
reared by them into sunshine, and be supported by their strength from drooping 
in the shade, and trailing on the earth; nor would it be more unnatural and awk¬ 
ward for the vine to streighten itself up and court the oak, to wind its kingly 
trunk and massy limbs about it, than for the wife to withdraw herself from the 
protecting arm of her husband and attempt to assume his natural station. Yet 
strange to say, this is sometimes the case ; and when it is so, it is productive of less 
evil than when there is no attachment on either side. It would tlien be like two 
negatives in electricity. I think the chance of happiness greatest when the feel¬ 
ing of adhesiveness is strong on both sides, with so much superiority on the 
part of the woman, as is requisite to induce her to offer up parents, name, and 
kindred, on the altar of connubial affection. 

The convolutions of inhabiticcness and philoprogcniticeness are closely connect¬ 
ed, and are also usually stronger in the female, which is in a degree necessary, 
as her habits are domestic and retiring. Her superiority in this feeling, causes her 
' 8 
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to be less endowed with love of travel than man. This is proper, ns. if she had 
that desire equal with the male, the seclusion which her situation imposes, and 
which her love of place renders pleasant, would become irksome and disagreeable. 
On the other hand, how wretched must that woman be, who, to love of place adds 
adhesiveness, and is connected witli a man, who being deficient in the latter fac¬ 
ulty, accustoms himself to seek his pleasures from the domestic hearth, leaving 
c nnpanionless, a lovely wife to droop in the solitude of her lonely habitation. La¬ 
dies, be careful before you give yourselves in marriage, to ascertain that the objoet 
of your choice is attached to home and domestic enjoyments. 

Before we leave the interesting group of domestic feelings, permit me to add a 
few remarks Constancy is the characteristic of adhesiveness. When strong and 
connected with great firmness, it becomes a most endearing principle. In the at¬ 
tachments of the female there is blended so much of hope, faith, reverence, be¬ 
nevolence and ideality, that she sometimes becomes almost idolatrous. If disap¬ 
pointed where she lias garnered up the treasures of her heart, her shipwreck is 
hopeless. The rich freight of her affections is scattered, and her heart, with all 
its deep capacities, is crushed by the breaking up of its own fountains. 

if comlatircncss and destruetireness bo strong in one, they should be small in 
the other; else they will be constantly in danger of collision and disagreement. 
If alimenticcncss be also large in both, the activity of this organ will exercise 
the other two qualities, and the effect will be, that they will love tenderly one day 
and contend warmly the next. Those in whom the selfish organs of acquisitiveness, 
secrctivenesn, destructiveness, combativeness and aliinentiveness predominate, will 
never experience the pure delights of those in whom the higher sentiments arc 
most active. The male has usually several of the selfish organs stronger than the 
female; and a degree of them combined with the higher sentiments, produces a 
hardiness of character, which the generality of the more delicate sex docs not pos¬ 
sess. 

The sentiments of love of approbation, self-esteem and firmness, should bo 
strong in one, and moderate in the other. The two first are usually better devel¬ 
oped in the male, than in the female. When this is the case in married life, it is 
productive of the most happiness. It will secure direction to the husband, and tho 
cheerful acquiescence and obedience of the wife. Reverence and lore of approba¬ 
tion are commonly strongest in women, and this too comports best with the gener¬ 
al physical organization of their more delicate sex. They are dependent on man in 
a great degree for happiness and look to him for protection. In order to make this 
feeling pleasant it is necessary that they should combine the pleasures of respect 
and a desire to please. 

Marrclonsness when moderate may be equal on both sides, but when it approach¬ 
es to credulity in either, it requires a check. So also with Ideality ; yet so far as 
the happiness of the parties is concerned, they will find great pleasure in the exer¬ 
cise of this enchanting faculty when it is large in both. But when this is the case 
the effect will be mutually increased till the consequences would be a series of ab¬ 
surd extravagancies. 

Rcncvolcnce should be equal, unless it be out of all due measure. In that case it 
Bhould not be decidedly small in cither, but only in a proper and rational degiee in 
one, that its possessor may appreciate the nature oftlic other, and not take an undue 
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advantage of this seeming weakness, but on the contrary, by gentleness correct 
its abuses. The faculty of imitation will always take the drift of the other senti¬ 
ments. The one who reverences and obeys, will also imitate. 

Mirt/ifulncss should not be very large or small in both, but may indue proportion 
be equal, with no unpleasant effect. If it is large in one, it should be small in the 
other. Then the one who possesses sobriety will temper by it the wit of the oth¬ 
er—while the sportiveness of the mirthful one will be a constant corrective to the 
sombre gravity of his or her companion. 

A decided superiority in intellectual endowments should be on one side, and it 
were better if on the husband’s, as it is natural to look to those for instruction, for 
whom we feel reverence. * * * 

One great organ, that of cont'clcntioiamcjs , cannot be too active, either in the 
husband or the wife, or indeed in any person. Without this, the pivot, on which 
all the other faculties should turn, is wanting. * * * 

I can never advise the sincere professing Christian to marry an infidel, or one 
who did not highly respect religion and religious institutions. 

On the oilier hand, let not the single consideration that the parties are members of 
the same church bo sufficient to atone for the absence of every other good quality. 


BRIDAL SONG. 

BY MRS. UEJ1ANS. 

Away with the bride, with our daughter away, 

From the house of her infant protection, 

Where she grew like a flower by the sunshine of May 
In the eye of her parent’s affection : 

Where the lips of her love came like music at night 
To the pillowing bosom that fed her; 

And the smile ofher joy rose like summer-tide light 
Oil the heart of the father that led her. 

Away with the Bride, with our daughter away, 

W.tli thy prospects of pleasme before thee , 

And oil! may she shine like an even-tide ray, 

Through the shadows of grief that come o’er thee ; 
And oh ! may the journey of thee and thy wife 
Be like that of thy father and mother, 

Who now, at the close of their wearisome life, 

Have the beautiful hopes of another. 


EXTRACT. 

I was conversing, the other day, with a friend who is a schoolmaster, enthusias¬ 
tically devoted to his profession. He wished earnestly that he was rich,—and be¬ 
ing then a bachelor, I asked him 1 why ?’ * Were i rich,’ was the answer, ‘ 1 would 
have the most convenient school-house, and the best juvenile library in America. 
Its position should be a green and shady enclosure, of some acres. 1 would have 
duck-ponds to represent all the oceans, cabbage-patches all the continents, and 
artificial mounds all the mountains. But the ultimate luxury, the sumnium bonum , 
should be an orrery, largo enough to mount a boy upon each planet. Others, dur¬ 
ing the night, should wear pumpkin lanterns for comets, and the best and bright¬ 
est hoy in the school, like a tire-eating Piueton, should bestride the sun. I would 
wind up tlie glorious machine, and my thoughts would tun riot to see Mercury 
doubling the circuit of Venus, and Venus that of the Earth. Away would I trun¬ 
dle my comets on railways, almost into infinite space, to wheel back their pump¬ 
kin lauterns, and mingle with the Sun.’— Knichul-jchtr. 
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[From the Knickerbocker.] 

THE SENTENCED* 

BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 

Tiif.y say the blessed Spring is here, 
With all her buds and flowers; 

With singing birds, and fountains clear, 
Sofl winds, and sunny hours. 

They say the earth looks new and bright. 
That o'er the azure sky, 

The very clouds are fringed with light, 
And gaily floating by. 

They tell me nature’s full of life, 

And man, of hope and joy: 

But ah! not so, my widowed wife, 

My more than orphan boy ! 

For smiling nature cannot give 
Such innocence as theirs 
To me; nor can she bid me live 
In answer to their prayers. 

Beyond my dismal prison-bars 
The coy night air steals by ; 

And but a few, pale, trembling stars 
Will greet my guilty eye. 

Ere thrice the rising moon shall spread 
Her mantle o’er the wave, 

1 shall be numbered with the dead, 

And All a felon’s grave ! 

To thee, alas! my noble son, 

I leave a withered name— 

A life, for all thy sire hath done, 

Of bitter blighting shame ! 

And thou, to whom I gave a Tove 
More pure, and warm, and free, 

Than e’er I placed on aught above, 

What do I leave to thcc * 

A bleeding heart, that cannot make 
Its throbbing pulses cease : 

That ever swells, but will not break— 

A bosom robbed of peace ! 

A world all filled with prison gloom, 

By Memory’s cruel power: 

Thou’lt smell the dungeon in the bloom 
Of every vernal flower. 

A pall will hang beside the way, 
Where’er thy feet may go, 

Upon the brightest path to lay 
A shade of death and wo. 

I leave thee as a tender vine 
That felt the tempest rush, 

And fell, with nought whereon to twine 
For every foot to crush ! 

These thoughts resistless, while I live, 
Will ceaseless anguish bring, 

And, in the last, sad moment, give 
To death a double sting. 
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From them, O heaven! I turn to thee, 

The sinner’s friend to seek— 

If thou hast pard’ning grace for me, 

O God! my pardon speak. 

Thy spirit, in the still, small voice, 

O, send with peace to mine; 

And let this trembling soul rejoice 
In being scaled as Thine ! 

Then, through the world’s dark wilderness, 
Be thou the Widow’s friend, 

And let thy smile her visions bless, 

Till life’s sad journey end ! 


MADAME DE STAEL. 

The Baroness de Stael Holstein was the daughter of Necker, the 
celebrated financier of France under Louis XYI. Her mother, Su¬ 
san Curchod, who attracted the admiration of Gibbon, during his 
residence in Switzerland, was the daughter of a Protestant clergy¬ 
man. 

Madame de Stael received her education under the immediate 
superintendence of her parents, who devoted much care and atten¬ 
tion to the accomplishment of this favorite object. 

The Swedish ambassador, an intimate friend of Necker, introdu¬ 
ced to his family the Baron de Stael Holstein, who was attached to 
the embassy. Young and handsome, he had the good fortune to 
supersede, in the affections of the daughter, her many admirers 
among the French nobility, and he soon became husband to the 
rich heiress. The immense disparity of their talents and acquire¬ 
ments, however, made his situation wholly unenviable. 

Her person, though not handsome, was pleasing ; her deportment 
dignified. Her faults consisted in too great a carelessness in dress, 
and an extreme desire to shine in conversation. 

During the perilous period of the French revolution, she passed 
much of her time with her father at Capot. Buonaparte, in one of 
his excursions to Geneva, visited them ; when, it is reported, Ma¬ 
dame de Stael spoke to him of the powerful means which his situa¬ 
tion, as First Consul, afforded him of providing for the happiness of 
France; and mentioned some plans of her own, which she thought 
peculiarly calculated to promote that object. Bonaparte appeared 
to give an attentive hearing, but when she had done speaking, he 
sarcastically asked, “ Who educates your children, Madame ?” 

During the administration of the First Consul, she repaired to 
Paris as the sphere best fitted for the display of her superior attain¬ 
ments ; but as she engaged too deeply in politics, she was banished 
to the distance of forty leagues from Paris. On this occasion she 
had the firmness to say to the Emperor, “ You are giving me a cruel 
celebrity ; I shall occupy a line in your history.” She then travel¬ 
led in Germany, Russia, England and Italy;—but at the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. she returned to Paris—where she died, in the forty- 
ninth year of her age. 

She was one of the best writers of the age, and one, among many 
females, who show conclusively, that genius and talent are not con¬ 
fined to one sex alone. 
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CHRISTIAN LADIES. 

There is something in the very day employments and minute 
cares of a woman, and the mother of a family, when pursued only 
in reference to this world, that tends very powerfully to fritter away 
or to absorb her whole mind ; and it is upon this account, perhaps, 
that we see so many females, whose vision seems not to extend be¬ 
yond their own little circle at home ; unless, indeed, it glances oc¬ 
casionally at the faults of her neighbors. I have often thought that 
to have care, without feeling it as such, and to perform all the small¬ 
est as well as the most important relative duties, with an eye and a 
heart at the same time fully awake to whatever is most elevating 
and lovely in religion and general literature, constituted almost the 
perfection of the female character. How little has the education of 
females to do in forming them to habits of vigorous and healthy 
thought, and to an estimation of things according to their real value. 
To dress and be admired much—to get a husband—and then to set¬ 
tle down into regular or irregular habits of household management, 
as the case may be, forms the sum total of many a young lady’s no¬ 
tions of happiness; while to think —aye, to think—why, that’s quite 
out of their line—their husbands and brothers can do it all for them! 
I wish such persons could feel, that next to the happiness of devo¬ 
ting themselves and all they possess to God, is the pleasure of ex¬ 
ercising the faculties He has given them. An uniutelleetual Chris¬ 
tian is an anomaly that ought not to be, while there is so much in 
the scriptures to furnish food for the most elevated thought, and 
gratification to the most refined taste ; and an unintellectual female, 
1 am sure, can scarcely be fitted for her duties as a mother, howev¬ 
er she may excel in all the arts of housewifery. 

The capacities even of females were not given them ‘to lie bed¬ 
ridden in the dormitory of the soul,’ but to be employed so as best 
may serve God here, and lit them for those purely spiritual and in¬ 
tellectual pleasures w hich are at his right hand ; and will not an 
enlarged and cultivated mind, w hen united with deeply inlluential 
religious principles, best promote this true and only legitimate end 
of our being? I long to see them more generally, what I know 
they are capable of becoming—beings who shall seek their pleas¬ 
ures in something beyond the gratification of vanity, the perform¬ 
ance of mere family drudgery, or what becomes so from their man¬ 
ner of engaging in it—for elevated principles can give an elevated 
character to the most common duties—or the senseless small-talk of 
a mind bent upon making the most of the faults of others. 


AN ANCIENT IRISH ANACREONTIC, 

RECENTLYTRANSLATED. 

Set* the ripe fruit. Oh ! were I such,— 
That mellow hangs from yonder spray ; 
To win your C3 r es, to woo your touch, 
And on your lips to melt away ! 

Were I a rose in some fair bower, 

By thee selected from the rest; 

To triumph in thy choice an hour, 

And die upon thy snowy breast! 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Our on s affairs. —Thus far our prospects are far from discouraging, and from 
present appearances, we think there can be but little doubt of the ultimate success, 
and permanent establishment, of the Portland Magazine. There has been much 
in our short experience that has served to counterbalance the cares and unpleas¬ 
ant occurrences inseparable from our situation. To our brother editors our thanks 
are certainly due for the polite reception they have given us, and the honorable 
mention they have made of our work. The good wishes and llattcring notices 
that flow upon us from all directions, will, we hope, induce us to greater exertions, 
in order that we may deserve their commendations. Indeed, the literati of our 
state and country have acted nobly by us. Many periodicals and papers of the 
first standing are already on our exchange list; nor do these welcome proofs of 
editorial approbation alone, reach us. Some are accompanied by written compli¬ 
ments, and warm expressions of good will, that excite our gratitude, and give us 
courage to persevere in our exertions to perform creditably our arduous duties, and 
to discharge, to the satisfaction of the public, the responsibilities we have heaped 
upon our youth and inexperience. Contributions from some of our best writers 
have been supplied, or promised us, with great liberality, and we certainly think 
that we have the means of making our Magazine worthy of its patronage ; and 
this is saying much ; for our subscription list boasts the names of men whose judg¬ 
ment and talents have secured to them rcverance and commendation, and whoso 
approbation we have an almost painful desire to merit. Ladies too—we are proud 
of the ladies’ names on our list. To some of them arc our thanks particularly due 
for their kind and personal exertions in our behalf. There arc ladies in Portland 
who have secured our 'warmest gratitude and most thorough esteem. The en¬ 
couragement of men and women of known taste in the world of literature and 
fashion has a greater effect than the mere support of a literary work. They are 
its guardians, and give, by their approbation, a guarantee for the respectability and 
purity of its contents. 

To those who have contributed to our pages, or may hereafteim^or us with 
communications, we would observe that their kindness is, and ever wfll be, appre¬ 
ciated by us. If communications are good, they are highly serviceable to our work, 
and even if otherwise, they bear with them the conviction that their writers are 
interested in our success, and would willingly contribute to it. We sincerely 
hope that the rejection of one, two, or three articles, will not discourage the young 
writer. No person ever attained to excellence in a day, and we must not expect 
to shine in the world of letters without some considerable study and practice. 
Many reasons, independent of the want of merit, may influence us in the refusal 
of an article. It may be too long, or not on a suitable subject for the work. One 
bad sentence, without the liberty of alteration, will be sufficient reason for 
the rejoction of the best written communication. The merits of an article may be 
good, yet we may have some on hand of superior excellence, and we are bound to 
our subscribers to accept no matter for publication but what is good, and out of good 
to select the best. In short, the size of our work may force us to leave good articles 
unpublished against our own wishes ; and we earnestly hope that no person who 
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favors us with original articles will feel hurt or offended, though they remain un¬ 
published. We take the opportunity of mentioning this subject here, as it is not 
our intention to give our reasons for the rejection or acceptance of articles, unless 
they are requested. The method often practised of publishing thanks for accepted 
favors, and censures on rejected ones, will never be adopted by us. We will neither 
puff ourselves nor our correspondents. The public must judge of our and tlieir 
merits, and praise us or otherwise, as it may think we deserve. 

We have been prevailed upon to break over this rule so far as to follow the ex¬ 
ample almost universally set by our cotemporaries, in printing on our covers the 
opinions that others have expressed of our Magazine. Yet even this we do from 
the advice of our friends, not from our approbation of the practice. 


We publish the Sketches of Hayti from their literary merits only, as it is not 
our intention, even in the most distant manner, to enter into a discussion of the 
slavery question. 

Piirf.noi.ogv. —We are glad to learn by the Boston papers that the science of 
Phrenology is looking up in that emporium, where there are classes organized 
and lectures delivered. The editor of the Evening Gazette, having heard of Mr. 
gilas Jones, the lecturer who has been so very successful in this city, speaks fa¬ 
vorably of his method of teaching the science, particularly of his examination of 
heads ; and closes his notice with a wish that Mr. Jones may be introduced during* 
the succeeding winter to a Boston audience. We hope that, whatever Mr. Jones’s 
-engagements may be, they will not prevent his again visiting Portland. IJis 
lectures met with the full approbation of a large and very respectable class, and he 
has left behind him many warm personal friends, but no enemies. 

The Knickerbocker. —We have enriched our pages with some extracts from 
the October number of this excellent magazine, and sincerely congratulate its con¬ 
ductors on the great attainment they have made in adding the talents of Willis 
Gaylord Clark to their already strong editorial force. W T e believe the Knicker¬ 
bocker is ll^^Uly supported, and it is a credit to our national taste that it is so, for 
it ranks aniong the first periodicals in the country. 

Thf. Lady’s Book. —The success of this work has been very extraordinary. 
It circulates from our most eastern frontier to Florida, and is usually very interest¬ 
ing. It has fallen into good hands, if we may judge from the liberal spirit display¬ 
ed by the conductor towards his cotemporaries. 

The Amaranth, a semi-monthly periodical of one sheet, lias been for two years 
printed in East Bridgewater, Mass, and has secured a handsome patronage. It is a 
spirited little thing and is about to be removed to Boston. May it prosper in its 
new location. 


Thf. Hartford Pearl, a very neat quarto, hitherto printed in Hartford, Conn, 
has been removed to Boston, which good city is becoming the very centre of lite¬ 
ral ure, to which all our eastern periodicals seem to lie flocking. 
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HIS COUNTRY’S YICTIM. 

u He was not graved with conquerors. * * * 

No monument channelled with tears was over him.”— Mellen. 

Long and weary had betfn young Hale’s journey from the American head 
quarters to his native village. No living form was to be seen in the street as he 
rode along, with the light from a well known window now and then flashing 
across his path, till he drew up his tired horse in sight of his home. It was the 
very seat of comfort—that red farm-house, with its stone chimney and its roof 
jutting over the front, and almost sloping to the kitchen garden at the back. At 
the door a stoop, with its primitive seats, projected into the front yard, that was 
dotted over with lilac bushes and snow-ball trees, now passed their blossoming, 
and which was surrounded by a white board-fence with a gate that was taught to 
close itself by the help of a chain to which a stone was suspended, and a post that 
stood like a sentinel near. 

Hale dismounted and tied his horse to the rail fence that ran along the road and 
inclosed the extensive farm-orchard, laden as it now was with an abundance of 
fruit, and its high grass here and there crushed down by heaps of golden apples 
gathered for the cider-mill, the press of which, reeking with pomace and dripping 
with sweet juice, was just discernible through the trees. Hale leaped the fence 
and passed through a corner of the orchard and the barn-yard, where the fat sides 
of the lazy cows were glistening in the moon-light; and the geese took their heads 
from under their wings, and broke the stillness of the night with their silly cack¬ 
ling. The young man passed on, leaped noiselessly into the front yard and stood 
before the window of the out-room, as it was called. There was the huge fire¬ 
place filled with white-pine tops and green hemlock-branches, and surmounted by 
the old rifle, the trigger of which it had been the height of his boyish ambition to 
pull. Along the ceiling, on the swing-shelf, were ranged bright tin pans, filled 
with cream-coated milk ; and behind the door the proofs of his mother’s thrift, in 
bunches of white and blue yarn, sought the only portion of the wall unoccupied by 
strings of new-cfct apples.hung up to dry. The little looking-glass peeping out 
from its curtain of asparagus and red berries, reflected as much as its size would 
permit of the white sand on the floor, swept as it was into precise herring-bones. 

9 
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But these familiar objects engaged not Hale’s attention. There was a living pic¬ 
ture in the room from which his eves could not turn to inanimate things—his 
father, his mother, and his betrothed wife—the orphan-girl whom his parents had 
brought up in the comforts of their home, and to whom they had finally consented 
to unite their only son when his country's freedom should be gained. A round 
stand supported the huge family bible, a tow-wicked candle, and the steel spec¬ 
tacles of the old man, who, standing in stiff dignity behind his chair, his hands 
grasping the back, and his eyes closed, was offering up his Saturday-evening prayer. 
On his right hand stood the wife of his old age, in her neat cap and cam-coloTtd 
petticoat, with her arms cased in the narrow sleeves and folded over the bosom of 
her striped short-gown, while her quiet eyes were turned upon the face of her hus¬ 
band as on that of a superior being. On his left stood Borah, the orphan. She 
too was bending over her chair; but her face was resting on her clasped hands, 
and her dark curls fell over them and concealed her countenance. Hale stood 
gazing on the group, and, with a swelling heart, heard his father close his petition 
to heaven, by calling down blessings on the head of his absent son, he who had 
gone forth to battle in his country’s cause. He could distinctly Bee the tears steal 
from the closed eye-lids of the old petitioner, and answering ones glide silently 
down the cheeks of his mother. The chair on which Sarah leaned shook violently 
under her light weight. He could look no longer. A presentiment that he gazed 
on the beloved group by his native hearth-stone for the last time on earth came over 
him, and the swelling of his affections was painful. Filled with mournful thoughts 
he turned from the window, and walked rapidly towards a maple grove that skirted 
the highway,beyond which was a secluded spot, where, by a note, he had request¬ 
ed Sarah to meet him after his parents had retired for the night. 

It was a nest of nature’s sweets—that place of meeting. Just out of the sha¬ 
dows thrown by the maple trees, the waters of a gnrgling brook had worn for 
themselves a basin, where they rested together awhile, and then stole onward 
through the tangled grass of a meadow beyond. On the swell of one of its banks 
a young peach-tree had rooted itself, and now in its first fruit, drooped over the 
clear basin, the ripe peaches clustering along its leafy branches, and the limpid 
stream was dimpled into tiny waves that would have kissed their red cheeks, as 
they bent over and mirrored themselves in the waters. When Hale arrived at 
this beautiful spot, the moonlight was falling w’ith silvery lustre over the land¬ 
scape, and*lay full on the graceful tree, touching it with light, and quivering through 
its branches in spots of fitful brilliancy upon the brook beneath. Hale had not 
long waited the coming of his betrothed when she appeared on the opposite bank, 
and with a light leap, sprang to her side. 4 Nathan, dear Nathan, I am so glad— 
so very happy to see you—but why did you not come to the house, why’—but she 
stopped short as she met his melancholy look; and the glad smile was off her lips 
as she continued, in a voice of anxiety, 4 but what has happened? Are the British 
in New York? Is Washington ill, or’—Nothing—neither, interrupted Hale; the 
English are on Long Island where they have so lately beaten us, and, thank God, 
our commander is well. 

Then why this secresy ?—your note which I was not to let your parents see ?— 
this private appointment ? I thought perhaps there might be some request to make, 
or evil tidings to communicate which you wished me to break to your parents—if 
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this is not tho case why do you not go to the house, and gladden them with the 
sight of their son ? 

No, Sarah; 1 must in a few hours be again at head quarters; and it would only 
disturb the tranquillity of my parents to no good purpose, were I to visit them; 
besides, I have seen them already—I stood before the window while you were at 
evening prayers. But answer me, Sarah; you once told me that so long as I was 
an honest man, and performed my duty as a soldier, nothing could deprive me of 
your love. Now tell me what in your opinion constitutes the duties of a soldier ? 

What constitutes the duties of a soldier ! Surely, you jest when you put this 
question to me—you who have stood one of the bravest of our brave Americans— 
whose wounds received in your country’s battles are yet scarce healed—who have 
stood face to face with the glorious Washington, and received his public thanks 
for noble services; and yet would have me inform you of the attributes of a sol¬ 
dier—you— 

Nay, dear Sarah, do not trifle, nor speak thus lightly. Merriment from you 
sounds harshly at the moment when we meet, perhaps, for the last time on earth. 

Sarah gazed wildly on his face, and grasped his arm with both her hands, as she 
repeated, * For the last time on earth !—what do you, what can you mean ?* 

Do not agitate yourself. I should not have spoken thus bluntly; but indeed, 
he continued, while his lip quivered with the feelings he had so long tried to sup¬ 
press, indeed Sarah, I scarce know how to inform you of the engagement I have 
made, to visit the English camp as a spy. Do not start, dear; but hear me out. 
Our troops are dispirited with our late defeat upon the island. Washington, in 
order to determine on his future course, must have knowledge of the situation and 
probable movements of the foe. X, at his solicitation, have undertaken to pass 
over to the island in disguise, and procure it for him. I gained permission to visit 
my home before I undertook the expedition, and judged it best to meet you thus 
privately that I might save myself the pain of informing my parents; and 1 feared 
to hear your disapprobation of the step I am about to take. 

And did you think thus meanly of the patriotism of one who has trod the same 
path with you from infancy ? Indeed, you do not know me. If the expedition is 
one of which your heart approves, and which Washington requests you to under¬ 
take, it must be a worthy one. No action can fail to be good that springs from 
motives so purely unselfish, as those which urge you on to this; for I know you 
too well to think you will accept of promotion or emolument for a service that 
might possibly be deemed one of doubtful honor. 

Never, Sarah, never, though I cannot think an act wrong, that has the sanction 
of our leader, and the welfare of a country like ours for its object. Yet if I receive 
reward for services, it shall be for those rendered in the open field, and for such 1 
will be content to receive only that glorious one, the sight of my country’s inde¬ 
pendence, if indeed she ever is free. 

And will she not be so ? Yes, Nathan, as surely as yonder starry canopy of 
heaven now bends over and blesses her, while her territories are spread forth in 
their boundlessness, alive with brave hearts struggling for man’s holiest birth-right. 
Think of her as she now lies, backed by her rampart of mountains, where mag¬ 
nificent rivers have gathered up waters for centuries, and swept through trackless 
forests, whose prodigious trees have braved the hurricane, and reared their tope 
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to the sunshine, since England’s throne had a foundation. Bo vast is our glorious 
land, that two mighty oceans scarce suffice to lock in her opposite shores; and 
think you she can long remain enthralled by the power of an island, so small that 
if the waters of one of our lakes could be thrown upon it, the poor wretches would 
be shrieking for a foot of dry land as a refuge for their king, if he would escape 
the deluge ? I tell you it is a sin against nature to doubt the possibility of attaining 
our liberty. 

Hale shook off a portion of his melancholy presentiments, as he gazed on the 
face of the young girl, standing before him in her beautiful enthusiasm, her dark 
eyes and round cheeks flashing with feeling, and her hand quivering in his as if it 
had a distinct Soul of its own. 

True, Sarah, true, he at length said—I feel that your prophecy will be realized \ 
and may [ never be blessed with the glorious sight of my country’s freedom, if I 
do not bend every nerve, and increase the very powers of my soul in her cause. 
But he stopped suddenly as he felt the pulsation of the hand he held die away, and 
saw that the eloquent light was quenched in the eye of its owner, and that her 
long lashes drooped over cheeks, on which the crimson flush of excitement was 
melting into the paleness of anxiety. 

There was silence for a moment, and then Sarah’s voice, low and sad, broke 
the monotonous music of the stirring waters. Nathan, she said, the expedition on 
which you go is one of uncommon danger—is it not? Tell me what will be the 
event should you be taken in the British camp ? 

Hale’s features altered, and lie was deadly pale as he answered in a voice little 
above a whisper, yet which was fearfully distinct,* Death—an ignominious death— 
death by hanging like a common thief.’ 

Sarah staggered back and would have fallen, but for a branch of the peach-tree 
which she grasped with such force, that a profusion of the ripe fruit fell upon the 
grass, and with red and golden sides turned to the moon-light rolled into the brook, 
and was borne away by its current Hale sprang to the support of the sinking girl, 
who, winding her arms about his neck, looked into his eyes with an expression of 
thrilling tenderness, and said— 

Forgive me, my soul is patriotic, but my body is all your poor feeble Sarah’s_ 

do not let my weakness infect you,—and again she wept like an infant that had 
wounded itself with the thorns of a young rose; then, mastering her tears, she 
raised her head with a sad smile, and said, Now tell n1£ how long it will be before 
you return from this expedition, and God, in his mercy to your poor girl, grant 
that you may return ? 

In three days. But, Sarah, I cannot hide from you that the chances of detection 
are against me. Do not tremble thus—but be, my own brave girl, again, as when 
you urged me so eloquently to join the army, and promise me, that if 1 am taken 
you will not despair, but will strive to comfort my bereaved parents. 

I do promise—I do; but let us not unnecessarily anticipate evil. You will return 
to us; do not you think so, Nathan ? 

Heaven grant that I may, replied the distressed young man, bending his head to 
hide the tears, her look and voice of touching tenderness had called to his eyes ; 
and touching his quivering lip to her white forehead as her sweet face lay in the 
innocence of a confiding infant s upon his bosom—I would gladly hope so for your 
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Bake, for my parents’, and for that of the country 1 serve. But listen to me, Sarah, 
for I am about to try your fortitude to the utmost. The chances of capture, as 
I have said, are against me. I may be taken and lose my life without benefit- 
ting my country, unless you will promise me—and he raised her from his bosom, 
and grasped both her cold hands in his as he proceeded—that should I be executed 
you will by some means obtain my body for burial. I will make it a request that 
I may be interred in my uniform, and will have written documents concealed in 
the lining of my vest; these you must carry to Washington, and the object of my 
journey will be obtained. The consciousness that my life will not be sacrificed in 
vain will enable me to meet death with the fortitude of a Christian, and I hope 
with the fearlessness befitting an American soldier. Say, my brave girl, will you 
promise me this ? Sarah wound her fingers convulsively round his, and her voice 
in answering was low and husky, like the last sounds of a consumptive person— 
I will,8he said ; I do promise, if my heart does not break. 

One word more, dearest, and 1 will torture you no longer with this subject. 
When my body is obtained let it be buried beneath the old apple-tree under 
which we have played together in childhood, and mingled thoughts in riper age. 
It will be a quiet resting place, that—in the spring-time with the music of living 
waters coming up from the grey rock near by, the violets clustering their blue 
heads like embodied tears over my grave, and each breath of the wind showering 
down sweet apple blossoms from the rustling old tree that shadows it. Will not 
you sometimes steal forth in the still evening, and think of him who will then rest 
among the congregated sweets of our remembrancers ? 

They had seated themselves upon the grass while Hale was thus beautifully 
describing his chosen resting place, and tears were brimming the young girl’s 
eyes as her bright face was raised to the glorious features of his, and she murmur¬ 
ed, Oh, how I shall pray to rest there with you. 

.Time had stolen on rapidly, and it was midnight. Many long miles had Hale 
to ride before morning; but he could not go—for Sarah, divining his first thought 
of departure, had at each slight movement, nestled closer and closer to his side ; 
and her sweet features grew each moment more touchingly beseeching, till she 
clung to him in agony, as he sprung up with a painful effort to depart. 

Nathan, dear Nathan, you will not leave me yet—she almost shrieked as he 
tried to disengage hihiself from her ? 

I cannot stay longer—it is already passed midnight. But give me, before I go, 
some little memento, one lock of hair from off that dear forehead, which shall 
lie next my heart till we meet again. He gently removed the comb from her 
abundant hair, and severed from the dark mass that fell over her shoulders a long, 
glossy curl, which, with a trembling hand, he placed in his bosom. He dare not 
trust himself to look again upon her, where she stood like a thing of live marble, 
mastering, with a strong spirit, the agony of parting ; but with a choking sensa¬ 
tion that they would never meet again, save in eternity, he darted into the woods. 
A moment, and the ringing of his horse’s hoofs smote like a knell on the ear of 
the forlorn girl. She sank upon the ground, and, with her hair sweeping the grass 
and her hands clasped in her lap, sat in the state of miserable, half consciousness, 
which often follows excessive agitation. 

Gen. Howe was in his quarters surrounded by liis staff and other officers, when 
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a sentinel, who had been on duty, entered with information that a man had been 
for some time loitering about the camp in the dress of a trafficking farmer; but 
that having caught a glance at the trimming of the rebel uniform under his coarse 
dress, he had made bold to bring him before his general. There was no percepti¬ 
ble change in General Howe's countenance, when he gave orders that the prison¬ 
er should be brought before him; but when the unfortunate man advanced, his 
graceful figure and military gait belying the coarse and slovenly dress he wore, a 
close observer might have seen, by the firm lip and scarcely perceptible contrac¬ 
tion of the Englishman's brow, that there was no hope from his clemency. Who 
and what are you ? he demanded, after measuring his prisoner with a sharp glance 
of his eagle eye, for a moment. The young man returned the scrutiny of hia 
proud look with a glance as haughty as his own, and replied, I am any thing, 
sir, but a subject of Great Britain. Anger flashed into the eye of the English 
commander, and he compressed his lips to check the scornful taunt that rose to 
them, on receiving this fearless reply. But there was no change in his tone as 
he went on in his questions. 

If you do not own yourself a subject of England, why are you found at our 
camp in this unworthy dress ? The prisoner deliberately unbuttoned and threw 
off the coarse great-coat which formed Iris disguise, and stood boldly forth in the 
uniform of an American captain. This dress will inform you that I am a captain 
in Washington’s army, and when I tell you that my name is Hale, and thatl came 
to your camp for information of your strength and movements, I suppose 1 shall 
be released from further questioning. 

Howe’s face grew black as midnight. Do you know, young man, the penalty 
of your temerity ? 

I do—death. 

And, by Saint George, death you shall have, said Howe, throwing off all re¬ 
strain from his angry feelings, and confronting the young man in his haughty 
wrath. I will string you up on the first tree, as a warning to your presumptuous 
commander and his beggarly troops. 

Be cautious, replied his prisoner calmly, that you do not, by cruelty, provide an 
incentive to greater and more glorious action ; for depend upon it, the American 
army is not formed of men to be intimidated by the butchery of a humble individ- 
al, like the one before you ; but words are idle, you have condemned me to death, 
and by the laws of war you have a right to do so; but I should scarce think it be¬ 
fitting the dignity of a British officer, to heap contempt and sarcasm on the pris¬ 
oner he has judged. 

With a sneer upon his lip, Howe, without deigning an answer, ordered the sen¬ 
tinel to conduct his prisoner to a place of safety, and to order the attendance of the 
Provost Martial. 

The morning dawned on the unfortunate Hale's confinement, just as he had 
committed to paper and secured the information he had sacrificed his life to obtain. 
He knew that he gazed on the blessed sunlight for the last time forever. He felt 
that in a few hours, a portion of the beautiful earth, now spread out so gloriously, 
would bo lying a cold mass on his dead bosom. He knew this, and his heart 
cramped like a diseased thing within him. He thought of his parents in their 
bereaved lonelincs, of bis betrothed in her broken-hearted grief, and again it ex- 
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ponded with sorrowing tenderness. He was as brave a man as ever confronted 
death , still he felt that it was a fearful thing to yield up life in its young hopes 
to enter into the unknown boundlessness of eternity with a few hours’ prepara¬ 
tion. He asked for the company of a clergyman, but none came—for a bible, but 
it was not procured. He knelt kown in his last prayer, and the outpouring of his 
soul was broken in upon by those who came to conduct him to the gallows-tree. 
He went forth to his execution, not seeking man’s applause on the very brink of 
eternity, by a false bravado against nature, rushing, with his proud soul cased in 
pride, up to the very presence of the Most High, overcoming nature's just fears, 
and challenging after ages to admire the boldness with which his ambitious soul 
could pass to the awful face of Jehovah. There was no such presumption in 
Hale's death. With a full and solemn sense of the awful event, he went to meet 
his fate as a Christian—a soldier. His soul was bowed in humility to God, and 
his last words were, a Oh, that I had more lives to offer up for my country." 

** Hale was no more. A soldier in the revolutionary armies of America, he had 
offered himself up a sacrifice on their behalf; devoted himself in their cause—died 
for them. Pitying his brother soldiers, who were perishing for lack of knowledge 
concerning the power and purpose of their foe, he had ventured by himself into 
the British camp, as a spy and as a martyr. He was taken as a spy, tried, con¬ 
demned, executed; hung up for a spy, under circumstances far more try¬ 
ing to the fortitude of a man—fifty times more trying to his courage, than were 
those under which the celebrated Andre met his death. Yet Andre is lamented 
everywhere ; not only by the multitudes of Great Britain, whose child he was, 
but up to this hour by the multitudes of America; up to this hour, by the children 
of them, whose mortal enemy he was: While the poor brave Hale, the native he¬ 
ro, is forgotten everywhere ; utterly unknown, we do not say abroad, but even 
here, among his own people, in his own great country. 

“ Hale died on the tree-bough ; he died as a spy —a name of deeper, fouler, and 
more terrible reproach to the brave, than that of traitor. But Andre, caught in 
the same way, under a like unworthy disguise, died as a martyr—a victim, a crea¬ 
ture, consumed in the bright splendour of his own chivalry. Poor Hale died alone, 
with no fellow countryman to see how he suffered, or to tell how he bore the suf¬ 
fering. Andre died with whole armies looking at him, with his fellow countrymen 
all around him, with a multitude weeping for him. History is full of the young 
British martyr, while the name of the American is only to be found mentioned as 
if by accident, up to this hour, in two or three books of his own country; of that 
country for wnicn he died so cruel a death. Poems have been repeatedly written 
by his enemies , upon the brave Andre; not so much as an epitapn, by his friends, 
from that hour to this, upon the brave Hale. 

“ Unluckily for Hale, ne was a Captain , while Andre was a Major ; a child of 
America, while Andre was her enemy ; a poor, though well educated man,* while 
Andre was accomplished. But worse than all for the sympathies of America, 
worse than all for the memory of this Yankee martyr, who died as we have told 
you, the Major made poetry, while the name of the poor Captain was JVo^an." 

It was a splendid scene—the dinner table of the English commander. From 
his own land of luxury had he imported the massy plate and delicate china that 
covered it, loaded profusely with viands, British gold had purchased of tory farm¬ 
ers. Cut-glass goblets sparkled with wines, like 1 mol ton rubies or liquid amber,' 
and brimmed to the lips of the gay young officers, who in their glittering uniforms, 
surrounded the table, excited by song and wine and reveling on the very brink of 
intoxication. Loud rose their voices of merriment in the gleeful chorus, when a 
servant entered with information that a female had arrived at their camp with a 
flag of truce, and demanded an interview with General Howe. 

A haughty smile curled the Englishman’s lip, as he addressed one of his Aids- 
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de-Camp. What trick is this, think you ? The rebels must be in extremities in¬ 
deed, when they send us women for ambassadors. 

The Aid-de-Camp answered his General’s smile, and demanded of the servant, 
if the lady were young or old ? 

Young, sir. 

And pretty ? asked a dozen voices at once. * 

Rather pale, your honors. 

Young and interesting; our gallantry is bestirring itself, exclaimed some of the 
same voices. General, pray admit her. 

Silence, gentlemen, silence ; the wine has made you noisy, replied Howe, rising 
from the table and ordering the servant to admit the visiter. 

Most of the young officers were on their feet, and all eyes were turned to the 
entrance as Sarah Easton advanced—her deep mourning rendering her pale fea¬ 
tures almost ghostly, and her crape veil thrown back so as to display her white 
forehead and eyes, touchingly sweet in their expression, even while resting on the 
form of him who had made her heart desolate. Not a word was spoken by the 
group that surrounded the dinner table ; the merry smile was quenched on the 
warm lips of each gay individual as he looked on the young American, who stood 
before them in the beautiful majesty of her grief. Howe advanced with stately 
politeness to receive her; but she shrunk from his approach, and with steady dig¬ 
nity, requested .the body of Nathan Hale for Christian burial. 

Howe was evidently surprised at the nature of the petition, but courteously an¬ 
swered that it could not be granted, Captain Hale having already been buried 
three days. 

Yet surely he might be disinterred, persisted she, eagerly stepping forward, then 
seeing denial in his look, she added beseechingly, you will not refuse his old par¬ 
ents a last look on the face of their son; if you are a father, you cannot be so cru¬ 
elly deaf to humanity ? 

Are you the sister or wife of the dead, that you petition thus urgently for Iris 
remains ? 

Neither, oh neither, replied the tortured girl, pressing her hands over her eyes 
to hide the burst of tears the question had unlocked. A young officer pitying her 
distress handed her a chair. She sat down, and was endeavoring to check her un¬ 
timely tears, when another young man advanced—a thing of laced scarlet and 
huge epaulettes—and touching her white neck with the tip of his insolent finger, 
demanded if she were neither wife nor sister to the handsome spy, what else she 
could be, unless it were a sweet-heart? 

The red blood flashed into the marble cheek of the insulted girl, like a sudden 
sun-set; but without answering him, she turned to Gen. Howe and said—I expect¬ 
ed at least to be secure from insult while in your presence, but, as I find myself 
mistaken, I request an answer to my petition and liberty to withdraw. 

Howe cast on the young impertinent a look of stern anger; then turning to 
^nli, he said, with that smooth suavity of manner so common in the unfeeling 
* no ot the world, and difficult to contend against, so artfully does it charm away 
• >r> nition— 

Young lady, I regret that it is not in my power to grant your request. The 
remains you seek have been disposed of according to the law in such cases, and 
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m«3t not be disturbed. I should be extremely happy to gratify you, but in this, 
ns I have said, it is entirely out of my power. 

Sarah was about to speak again, but with a bow of dismissal he requested the 
young officer who had handed her the chair, to conduct her to the boat in which she 
came. Sarah shrunk from the offered arm of her conductor, though much her 
trembling limbs needed support, and walked silently to the shore ; but just as she 
was stepping into the boat he drew close to her side, and whispered—Be in that 
little cove yonder at midnight, and I will help you to the possession of the body 
you are so desirous to obtain. Sarah with a stifled cry of joy seized his hand, 

And will you indeed help me ? God bless you—God bless you ! 

Restrain yourself, he said, we shall be observed ; sail out of sight of the camp, 
and at midnight come, as 1 have directed, to the cove—the grave is near-by—you 
can see the tree—he hesitated, but too late; Sarah’s eyr?s had fallen on that 
fatal old oak, standing bleak and alone, spreading its huge branches against the 
sky. like the congregated arms of giant executioners. A remnant of rope dangled 
from one of its gnarled limbs. Sarah gave one long, piercing look, and her heart, 
for a moment, seemed in the clutch of a vulture ; then with a Blmddering gasp 
of horror she sprang into the boat and shut out the fearful sight with her locked 
hands. 

The same moon that had witnessed the parting of Hale and his betrothed, now 
shone upon her as she sat by the side of his old father in the boat, that lay upon 
her oars in the cove, rocking to the swell of the rising tide, and drifting by degrees 
'towards the Bhore. The watchers were anxiously looking for the appearance of 
the generous Englishman, within hearing of the sentinel stationed near the grave. 
Xlis heavy, measured tread at length ceased, and the sound of voices came from 
-where he was standing. There was silence for a few moments. A crackling in 
the brush-wood that skirted the cove, and then the young officer stood on the 
beach within a few paces of them. 

Quick, pull on shore—he called out in a suppressed voice—1 have got rid of the 
sentinel for half an hour—quick, or we shall not have time. Two or three strokes 
of the oar brought the boat to his feet. The old man arose, the very picture of 
stern grief, the moonlight displaying the stiff lineaments of his pale face as lie 
grasped with both his, the large, white hand extended to assist him on shore. 
The boatman followed and Sarah was left alone. 

It was a fearful half-hour to the poor girl, with the waves moaning like unquiet 
spirits about her, and the dreadful sound of shoveled earth and muffled voices com¬ 
ing from the distance. She dared not look after the three as they went towards the 
grave, for her heart sickened at the thought of again looking on the gallows-tree 
with its horrid appendage. 

A suspension of sounds caused Sarah to raise her face from the folds of her shawl 
where she had buried it; no living being was in sight. But the black shadow of 
the bloody oak had crept along the waters like a vast pall endowed with vitality, till 
its extremity lay upon the edge of the boat, and was insidiously moving towards 
her. With a cry of terror, and shuddering all over as if the unearthly dew of 
another world was upon her, the poor girl snatched an oar and shoved the boat oat 
into the moonlight. Agaiu she looked up, and the three who had disinterred the 
dead appeared, bearing him over the bright grass wrapped in the cloak of the English- 
10 
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man, the feet supported by the generous officer, and the grey hairs of the father 
streaming over the bosom of his lifeless son. Noiselessly they came to the shore. 
There the old man left his burthen in the arms of the officer while he took his seat in 
the boat; then his quivering arms were extended, and the body of Nathan Hale, 
shrouded in its military winding sheet, was laid across the lap of his father, while 
bis head rested on the chilled bosom of his betrothed wife. The boatman had taken 
up his oars to put off, when the noble Englishman stepped into the boat and bent 
reverently before the sorrowing group. Young lady, said he, farewell; and you, 
bereaved old man, when the remembrance of the wrongs which Englishmen have 
inflicted upon you shall induce you to hatred, remember that one, in his pity for 
your feelings, iiis sacrificed his duty to his commander. The poor old man raised 
his head. The movement of his collapsed features was heart-rending as he made 
an unsuccessful effort to speak, and let his face fall again over the cold form of 
his son. Sarah was affected differently. The young man’s kindness had melted 
the ice of her despair, sobbing like a broken-hearted thing, she grasped his hand and 
covered it with tears and grateful kisses. The large eyes of the Englishman were 
wet, and his voice was broken as he drew his hand away,exclaiming, ‘God comfort 
you,’ and leaped on shore. 

They were out upon the waters—the living and the dead, when old Hale raised 
his grey head and spoke to the young girl, * Sarah, in our mourning for the dead 
we must not forget the duty we owe our country. Let us search for the papers 
we are to carry to Washington. Then with his old quivering hands he unfolded 
the cloak and found the papers secured in the vest. In taking them out the bosom 
of the corpse was laid bare. The moonlight poured full upon its broad, white 
front; and there, just over the pulseless heart, Sarah with a cry of agony saw that 
long, bright ringlet of her own hair. Ed. 

[For the Portland Magazine.] 

TO THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Ye glorious forms that encircle our view, 

In meteor glances of varying hue, 

Like lances that thick o’er the battle-field gleam, 

Or red flags of war that over them stream— 

Oh say, do you leave this gay land for a clime, 

Where the sons of the north make their dwellings for time? 

Or have ye returned from that far distant pole, 

Where the waves of the ocean eternally roll ? 

In fire we are tracing our pathway on high, 

To the beautiful depths of the glorious sky, 

Where the spirit-like stars are clustering bright, 

The jewels of heaven on the forehead ol night. 

We have journeyed to earth, and its pleasures have seen 
Float away like the shade of a fanciful dream ; 

And now we pass on with our banners of flame, 

Changing to sight, yet forever the same. 


E. S. L. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


TO MY MOTHER. 

Farewell, dear mother ! One more kiss; 

I cannot leave thee so. 

This moment is the last of bliss 
That I may ever know. 

We hope to meet; yet none can tell 
But this may be our last farewell. 

Thou surely wilt remember me 
When I am far away, 

And little Martha climbs thy knee, 

Or shouts my name at play; 

And when she laughs and shakes her hair, 
Then wilt thou smile and wish me there. 

The flowers that 1 have reared for thee, 

Oh, do not let them die; 

But tend them as thou cherished me 
While in my infancy ; 

When I with saucy hands would tear 
Thy cap, and tangle up thy hair. 

I must be gone. Say, wilt thou feed 
My bird with thy own hand, 

Teach him to drink, to eat his seed, 

And sing at thy command ? 

Should his sweet notes grow sharp and shrill 
Hold sugar to his yellow bill. 

Dear mother, wilt thou sometimes pray 
Beside my empty bed, 

Where thou hast often kissed away 
The childish tears I shed ? 

Sickness may come, and I shall be 
'Midst strangers. Mother, pray for me. 

Oh Mother, yet one moment press 
Thy lip to this sad brow; 

This is perhaps the last caress 
Of her who leaves thee now. 

Oh, do we part to meet no more? 

Mother, thy blessing I implore. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 


A SKETCH. 

I stood by the death bed of Lucy. She was my friend, my inti¬ 
mate companion ; and I gazed on her loved form for the last time, 
as she was about to depart for the land of spirits. Would you 
know, sympathetic reader, the feelings that pervaded my agoni¬ 
zed bosom as I pressed the slender hand of the dying girl to my 
lips ? Then from some high precipice see the being you most love 
preparing to spring from the dizzy height—see the eye that former¬ 
ly enchanted you, raised to Heaven, as if to implore forgiveness for 
the rash step—mark the uplifted hand, the springing foot, about to 
leave its last print, and the whole loved form balancing half over 
the precipice, before it launches itself into mid-air—look in phren- 
zied agony on the creature of your love placed in this perilous situ¬ 
ation, without the power to save it from destruction : and while 
your breath is suspended with terror, and your heart stands still 
with intense anxiety, think you have a faint idea of my sensation 
as I stood by my beautiful, dying friend. 

She lay in languid beauty on a bed surrounded by friends and 
w eeping relatives. The intense heat of the season admitted of no 
other covering than the milk-w hite sheet, which but partially con¬ 
cealed a form lovely, spite of the beauty-blighting hand of a quick 
consumption. A deep hectic blush was on her cheek; and the 
dark eye that had so often cheered the sorrowing group which 
surrounded her, as a sunbeam through a winter cloud, now shone 
with unearthly brightness. The sash was raised that the soft w ind, 
which seemed to sigh forth her requiem, might mingle with the 
feeble breath of the youthful sufferer, and lengthen, for a few mo¬ 
ments, a life so precious. It swept over and seemed to invigorate 
her drooping frame, and trilled with the raven tresses that spread 
their silken beauties over the pillow which supported her fainting 
head. One jetty ringlet, was blown across her death-stamped brow. 
I turned my eyes from the beautiful contrast of that bright tress in 
its dark loveliness, and the white brow in its marble purity. It 
seemed like a streak of darkness on a snow wreath. She rais¬ 
ed her hand, and removed the glossy intruder, and a gleam of 
tenderness mingled with the vivid light of her eye as it rested on 
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the agitated figure of her betrothed husband, who leaned in tear¬ 
less agony over her pillow. 

The day she died was to have given him his bride; but it could 
not be. To more powerful arms he was called upon to resign her; 
she was doomed to descend in her maiden spotlessness to the cy¬ 
press fringed valley of death. A few moments more and the burst¬ 
ing chords of life would separate, and she would in one struggle 
yield up the world and him that was dearer to her than all its treas¬ 
ures ; and the pure soul that still clung to his in dying fondness 
would ascend in its youthful innocence to the star-set portals of 
Heaven. Her eyes withdrew gradually from the agonized face of 
her beloved, their long silken lashes closed over them, her hand 
fell listlessly over the bed-side—a faint sigh convinced me she was 
no more. I touched her wrist. A pulse still faintly quivered un¬ 
der my finger. Again her eyes opened, and with sudden strength she 
raised herself and clasped her arms around the bending neck of her 
betrothed. Her profuse ringlets spread over his bosom and shoul¬ 
der ; a beam of sparkling, dying tenderness shot from her eye ; her 
lips, from which disease had drank the crimson blood, were pressed 
to his, and all the strength of her feeble frame concentrated in the 
soul-parting kiss which bore forth her life, and mingled with hia 
groan of excruciating anguish. M. 


The following Sonnet, by Isaac C. Pray Jr. Editor of the Boston Pearl, ha» 
been politely furnished us by that Gentleman, with information that it has been 
imperfectly printed once. It contains some very beautiful thoughts worthy of 
preservation.— Ed. 

TO OCEAN. 

Changeless, yet changeful Ocean ! thine are Power and Majesty * 

And Beauty oft doth enter in thy palace gates and walls, 

And Light flics down, and gilds thy gem and greenweed-sprinkled halls, 
Where Terror, Death, and Darkness dwell, and ever love to be! 

Where are the blackest and the brightest forms—monsters, and things 
Which mortal man may ne’er behold, and, thenceforth, be secure,— 
Ray-darting gems, bright gold, rich merchandize, and pearls sky-pure, 
Broad trees, deep coral groves, and pliant leaves, like fairies’ wings ! 

Whence are thy waters, and thy living depths, proud Ocean ?—whence ? 
Whence the clustering congregations of all past time, which shroud 
Thy form, or sleep within thee, an unforgotten, silent crowd— 

The bones, the wrecks, the arms of war,—so palpable and dense ? 

Whence thy black, eternal columns, ’neath which man never trod? 

Who gave thyself, and to thee, these ?—the utterance of thy voice is— God 
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SACRED POETRY. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

SACRED POETRY. 

11 There’s nothing bright, above, below, 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 

But in its flight my soul can see 
Some feature of thy Deity ! 

There’s nothing dark, below, above, 

But in its gloom I trace thy love 
And meekly wait the moment, when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again!’' 

I have seen it somewhere remarked, that “ the origin of all poet¬ 
ry is religion.” The earliest specimens of the bards of olden time, 
which have come down to us, have been battle songs or hymns, al¬ 
ways addressed to the Gods, or to some favorite Deity; and bear¬ 
ing, in some form or other, however rude and indistinct, a sacred 
character. It would seem very singular, then, that at an age, so 
eminently religious as ours confessedly is—at a period, so favorable 
to the growth of sacred poetry—so little attention among the vota¬ 
ries of the u Divine Art” should be paid to the highest—the most 
grand, and I had almost said the only legitimate object of poetry— 
and that the doggrel verses of Tate, Brady, and even of the divine 
Watts should be accounted worthy sacritlces of praise in the Tem¬ 
ple of God, by those, who read with delight the works of Cowper, 
White, Heber and Hemans. The truth is, that the poetical taste 
of the present day is becoming sadly enervated by the diffuse char¬ 
acter of our literature; and the diluted nothings of some butterfly- 
poets lay their hot-press’d, smooth surfaces on the tasteful tables of 
our best judges. There is much to be changed in this respect in 
our character; and the public taste needs now and then a correc¬ 
tive from the public press, as the guardians of taste and the protec¬ 
tors of true science, true poetry, and true learning, il come they in 
robe of silk or gown of freize.” 

Poetry is never so highly, so commendably employed, as when it 
administers consolation to the wavering faith of the Christian and 
comfort to the afflicted—as when it soothes the wounded heart, and 
employs its mystic powers in raising the soul on the wings of the 
imagination to bow in humble adoration before the throne of the 
Eternal. 

The breathings of a pious heart—the full o’erflowings of a thank¬ 
ful spirit—the plaintive moans of “ the bruised reed,” and the hum- 
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ble confidence of afflicted faith have all high tendencies and enno¬ 
bling influences, which are and will continue to affect the human 
mind. Such should ever be encouraged by a correct taste ; and po¬ 
etry, when the handmaid of religion, should be cherished by mortal 
man, as one of the few relics left by the wisdom of omnipotence of 
the blissful Paradise of God. 

Some flowrels of Eden, we still inherit. 

Though the trail of the serpent is over them all ; 

and as far as we can restore them to their native fragrance, so far 
shall we breathe the pure and sinless air of u Eden’s bowers.” 

Religion has been ever acknowledged, as the highest and best end 
of poetry; and viewing sacred poetry as elevated, both by its sub¬ 
ject and character, far above the ephemeral productions of our teem¬ 
ing press, we desire to commend its cultivation to our readers. The 
caterers for the public taste must follow the public voice, and the 
growth of pure poetry will be most effectually promoted, if those, 
who are alive to its heaven-born influences, will use their strength 
and voice in maintaining and preserving correct taste and pure judg¬ 
ment in all matters connected with it. The fountain of poetry is in 
the heart, and if that be pure, the chrystal stream well’d out from 
its deepest springs will gladden the mental field, and nourish “the 
plant of heaven,” while yet on Earth’s broad bosom. 

Among the purest of that noble and elevated band, the Christian 
Poets, may be ranked James Grahame of Scotland; less known 
with us than he should be, but wherever known, beloved. His 
high moral and intellectual worth as a man, are distinctly discerni¬ 
ble in his writings,as a poet; and Religion, as the great business of 
life, pervades all his works. Like Cowper, “ the prevailing char¬ 
acter of his poetry is manly simplicity, unaffected piety, great kind¬ 
ness of heart and a sober glow of enthusiasm, coloring and warm¬ 
ing every subject upon which he touched.” Nature is mapped out 
in his faithful descriptions and a rich vein of truth runs through all 
his poetic fancies, and imparts to them an interest, unknown to the 
more vivid creations of later days. Mr. Grahame was born at Glas¬ 
gow in 1765, and practised awhile at the Scotch Bar; but he soon 
left a profession so little congenial to his feelings, and entered the 
ministry. He w T as soon summoned from the pleasing pursuits of the 
clerical office, and by a sudden and untimely death disappointed the 
high hopes of his friends, aud the just expectations of a Christian 
public. The few poems of his, which remain to us, and from which 
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we purpose to give a few extracts, are of sufficient merit to secure 
him a niche in the temple of fame, and render him dear to the lover 
of pure, intellectual and religious poetry. “The Sabbath” has 
been styled one of his happiest writings, although some of his fu¬ 
gitive pieces have been more popular; and as this was his first, and 
I believe his only poem left completed at his death, it was justly en¬ 
titled to the attention of his friends. The opening of this poem is 
characterised by an elevated and highly poetic train of thought— 
breathing, with the most ardent piety, unfeigned reverence for God’s 
own day. Simple, and perhaps severely plain in its features, the 
following from another part of the same poem will gratify the re¬ 
fined reader. 

Solemn the knell, from yonder ancient pile 
Fills all the air, inspiring joyful awe : 

Slowly the throng moves o’er the tomb-pav’d ground : 

The aged man, the bowed down, the blind 
Led by the thoughtless boy, and he who breathes 
With pain, and eyes the new-made grave well pleas’d ; 

These mingled with the young, the gay, approach 
The house of God ;—these, spite of all their ills 
A glow of gladness feel; with silent praise 
They enter in. * * * * * * 

In vestment white, the minister of God 
Opens the book, and reverentially 
The staled portion reads. A pause ensues. 

The organ breathes its distant thunder notes, 

Then swells into a diapason full; 

The people rising, sing, With harp , ici/h harp 
Jind voire of psalms ; Harmoniously attuned 
The various voices blend ; the long drawn aisles. 

At every close, the lingering strain prolong. 

And now the tubes a mellow’d stop controls, 

In softer harmony the people join, 

While liquid whispers from yon orphan band 
Ilecal the soul from adoration’s trance, 

And fill the eye with pity’s gentle tears. 

Again the organ peal, loud rolling, meets 
The hallelujahs of the choir : Sublime, 

A thousand notes symphoniottsly ascend, 

As if the whole were one, suspended high 
„ In air, soaring heavenward : Afar they float, 

Wafting glad tidings to the sick man’s couch : 

Rais’d on his arm, Tie lists the cadence close, 

Yet thinks he hears it still ; his heart is cheer’d; 

He smiles on death ; but ah ! a wish will rise,— 

il -Would 1 were now beneath that echoing roof! 

ISo lukewarm accents from my lips would flow; 

My heart would sing: and many a Sabbath-day 
My steps should thither turn. * * * 

Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly throne 
The Sabbath service of the shepherd boy. 

In some lone glen, where every sound is lull’d 
To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 

Or bleat of lamb, or hovering falcon’s cry, 

Stretched on the sward, he reads of Jesse s son ; 

Or sheds a tear o'er him to Egypt sold, 
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And wonders why he weeps : the volume closed, 
With thyme sprig laid between the leave, he sings 
The sacred lays, his weekly lesson, conned 
With meikle care beneath the lowly roof 
Where humble lore is learnt, where humble worth 
Pines unrewarded by a thankless state. 

Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 

The shepherd boy the Subbath holy keeps, 

Till on the heights, he marks the straggling hand 
Returning hoinew’ard from the house ot’ prayer. 


It has been a favorite doctrine with many of us, descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, that all works even of mercy and charity should 
he intermitted upon the day of holy rest; and that the Levitical 
law, which punished with death him, who 44 picked up sticks upon 
the Sabbath day,” applied in full force to the Christian Sabbath. 
Not so our author. His soul was too deeply imbued with generosi¬ 
ty, benevolence and true Christian charity, ever to cease from works 
of charity, mercy or love. The Saviour’s indignant apostrophe to 
ihe Pharisees on the subject was a sermon for him, and in the follow¬ 
ing lines eloquently does he plead for the appropriate duties of the 
Christian Sabbath. 


Mark that female face 
^Tho faded picture of its former self,— 

The garments coarse, but clean ;—frequent at church 
I've noted such a one, feeble and pale, 

Yet standing, with a look of mild content 
Till, beckoned by some friendly hand to sit. 

She has seen better days ; there was a time 
Her hands would earn her bread, and freely give 
To those who were in want; but now’ old age 
And lingering disease, have made her helpless. 

Yet she is happy, ay and she is wise, 

[Philosophers may sneer and pedants frown,] 
Although her Bible is her only book ; 

And she is rich, although her only wealth 
Is recollection of a welf-spent life— 

Is expectation of the life to come. 

Examine here, explore the narrow path 
In which she walks : look not for virtuous deeds 
In history’s arena, w’here the prize 
Of fame, or power, prompts to neroic acts. 

Peruse the lives themselves of men obscure :— 

There charity, that robs itself to give ; 

There fortitude in sickness, nursed by want; 

There courage, that expects no tongue to praise ; 
There virtue lurks, like purest gold deep hid, 

With no alloy of selfish motive mixed. 

The poor man’s boon, that stints him of his bread, 

Is prized more highly in the sight of Him 
Who sees the heart, than golden gifts from hands 
That scarce can know their countless treasuies less : 
Yea, the deep sigh that heaves the poor man's breast 
To see distress, and lecl his wulling arm 
Palsied by penury, ascends to heaven ; 
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While ponderous bequests of land* and good* 

Ne’er rise above their earthly origin. 

« « « » 

Ye bless’d with wraith! (another name for power 
Of doing good,) O would ye but devote 
A little portion of each seventh day, 

To acts of justice to your fellow men f 
The house of mourning silently invites : 

Shun not the crowded alley ; prompt descend 
Into the halfBunk cell, darksome and damp; 

Nor seem impatient to be gone : inquiie, 

Console, instruct, encourage, soothe, assist; 

Read, pray, and sing a new song to the Lamb; 

Make tears of joy down grief-worn furrows tiow. 

In the poetry of Grahame the reader will not find those bursts of 
u overstrained passion,” nor those gorgeous coruscations of fancy, 
so common in the poets of our own day. Calm, pure and elevated 
in his style of writing, he presents to view his own thoughts as in 
a mirror. He does not mount the Tripod, and, like the Pythikn 
priestess, twist and twine himself into* a tortuous madness : his eyes, 
instead of “ in a fine phrenzy rolling,” beam in a clear intellectual 
light the soul of piety; and he places himself before the reader, as 
becomes the poet of Christianity. It has been well said of him, 
that the same pious spirit, that overflows in The Sabbatii, per¬ 
vades all his works ; and that his genuine religion mingles, as natu¬ 
rally with all his writings, as it did with the tenor of his life. I 
did not purpose to bepraise, much less to criticise his writings, (God 
forbid, I should !) I regard them as unfit subjects for critics and 
reviewers. Mine be the humbler office of the string to connect the 
pearls of sacred poetry, which he and other kindred spirits have left 
behind them. 

One more extract from our author and I leave the subject—per¬ 
haps to resume it upon another occasion, and perhaps to stay my 
voice here. One word, however, before I close, upon the subject 
with which this article commences. IIow can pure intellectual po¬ 
etry flourish, unless they, w ho are capable of appreciating it, stand 
forth in its behalf? And why should not the lovers of sacred poet¬ 
ry use their exertions in preserving and elevating the rank to w hich 
the art is entitled? If it be asked, how this may be done? I an¬ 
swer—foster native poets, who breathe this sacred air,—encourage 
reprints of the best sacred poets of other climes. In fine, cultivate 
a correct taste for that poetry which is intellectual, chaste, pure, 
and above all, which reminds us of “another and a better world.” 
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▲ WINTER SABBATH WALK. 

How dazzling white the'snowjsccne ! deep, deep, 

The stillness of the winter Sabbath-day,— 

Not even a foot fail heard. Smooth are the fields, 

Each hollow pathway level with the plain : 

Hid are the bushes, save that, here and there, 

Are seen the top-most shoots of brier or broom. 

High ridged, the whirlwind driflhas almost reached 
The powdered key-stone of the church-yard porch. 

Mute hangs the hooded bell; the tombs lie buried ; 

No step approaches to the house of prayer. 

The flickering fall is o’er; the clouds disperse, 

And show the sun, hung o’er the welkin’s verge, 

Shooting a bright but ineffectual beam 

On all the sparkling waste. * * * * Sigma. 


[For the Portland Magazine } 


ON HEARING A ROBIN SINGING IN A THUNDER-STORM. 

A summer bird, with a mellow note, 

Is singing amidst the storm : 

The lowering clouds in the firmament float, 

And masses of blackness form. 

And fearfully dark they roll along, 

Yet ceases not that warbler’s song. 

He sings in his mirth, while the trembling breast 
% Of man, in his terror, quakes; 

His innocent heart, in happiness blest, 

No dread of the future shakes. 

In gladness lie warbles his lay divine,— 

I would, sweet bird, that thy lot were mine ! 

And then would I fly, in the stormy hour, 

To the sheltering forest-shades; 

And sit ’midst the foliage, while tempests lower, 

And the light of the sunbeam fades ; 

And lightsome and gay, fairy bird ! like thine own, 

Would I carol my notes, till the tempest was gone. 

u 

When the last peal has roared, and the craters, that gushed 
From the clouds, to fall shall cease; 

When the voice of the thunder in silence is passed, 

And all shall be calmness and peace; 

Oh, yet, lovely stranger! thy music prolong, 

Oh, still undisturbed be thy rapturing song! F. 
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[For tlie Portland Magazine.] 


SKETCHES OF HAYTI. 

[concluded.] 

Madam : 

My patience is exhausted with this everlasting No. 2, and though I admired 
the florid but beautiful sketches of Mr. Hill, I fear I shall never read them again. 
You know I write rapidly and of course carelessly. Strike out—cut off—prune 
and alter as you will. If you did not, you would be unworthy your station. Re¬ 
member, you and 1 and our compeers are w riting for the world—and I was about 
to say for posterity —but as the notable Capt. C. says, Never mind posterity—it haa 
done nothing for us, why should we trouble our heads about that ? 

What doth it matter, then, if thus, 

Without a stone, w ithout a name 
To impotently herald us, 

We float not on the breath of fame— 

If when the bawling devils call 
For copy—with temerity, 

We’re “leady aye”—let whatbefal,— 

What care we for Posterity ? Zmi. 

When we arrived at the foot of the Morne Noir, the day was just 
dawning. We had heard in the copses by the road side as we trav¬ 
elled, a peculiar kind of lizard, whose sounds, so resemble the ham¬ 
mering of a workman on a small anvil, that the people have given it 
the name of the machoqnet or the blacksmith; but when we got 
among the woodlands, as the first light of the morning broke, we 
were surprised by the voice of a remarkable thrush, common only in 
these loity solitudes. Its song was composed of about five notes; 
but so finely modulated and combined, and so much like fhe music 
ot a small pandean pipe, that although I had been prepared by pre¬ 
vious information for the wild melody of this minstrel of the moun¬ 
tains, its sudden sweetness came upon me with a sense of strange 
and unspeakable admiration. A hundred of them in the groves about 
us were pouring forth their matin song; many appeared to preserve 
a sort of harmony together; and the wild music, as it rose and fell, 
was repeated with scarcely any intermission, till the sun was fairly 
above the heavens, when the multitude of voices ceased, and the 
chant of that constant melody, so much like an artificial song, w r as 
contained only by one or two birds in the more lonely and sequester¬ 
ed recesses of the forest. We were not without other woodland 
songsters. A bird of the finch tribe w arbled with a shrill and deli¬ 
cate sweetness, like that in the winter notes of tne robin, but they 
were not as varied. The wild doves breathed their melancholy mu¬ 
sic from the rocks, and the woodpecker’s harsh voice was heard as 
it drummed the trees for the morning insects, waiting the sunshine, 
and the evaporation of the dews, before they took to their wing, 
or crept from the holes in which they had nestled for the night. 

In the gardens of the district we found the fruits of Europe, hang¬ 
ing in heavy clusters on the trees. Peaches were in wonderful pro- 
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fusion; apples and medlars were mingled with oranges and pome¬ 
granates. The roses were beautifully large and fragrant. Gerani- 
uns were flowering, and lilies and myrtles in blossom. The whole 
tribe of the garden vegetables of milder climates was thriving vigor¬ 
ously, and we saw wheat, cultivated for experiment, rearing its head 
of grain for the autumn. 

When we had arrived nearly abreast of the fortified heights of 
Bellevue, a little settlement, being a village of cultivators appeared 
in a gentle vale on the left hand. It was rather a sink in the brow 
of a wooded mountain. Fields of maize lined our path to the right, 
from which a kind of common, where asses fed, descended to the 
village. Straggling coffee trees, but well pruned and full of their 
harvest of berries, were glowing here and there through this com¬ 
mon, till they thickened about the cottages into dense and luxuriant 
plantations. On the ascents, all around the cavity, were fields of 
corn, provisions, and vegetables. Clumps of trees crowned the 
bordering heights. Amid this scene, men, women and children 
were engaged in tilling the ground; each family in the culture of 
his own garden and plantation. As the smoke ascended silently 
from among the cottages, there seemed in the whole of this scene, a 
spirit of quiet cheerful toil, presenting a striking view of domestic 
happiness. * * 

Las Cahobas is prettily situated ;—a grassy plateau chequered 
with cottages, and separated from the dark sierras of the frontier by 
a brawling streamlet. An amphitheatre of w'ood-crowned hills, half 
robed in mist, one or two picturesque and shrubless peaks, and a 
wild hill or two barely fertile, with a few trees, close the prospect 
on all, but one point where the eye has a glimpse, afar off, of the 
dark forests that border the Artibonite. The scenery of this district 
is extremely beautiful. The mountain heights far and near, form 
superb masses in the back ground. The pastures assume the appear¬ 
ance of sylvan slopes and ornamented parks blending the pine tree 
with the palm, and uniting the scenery of Europe with the wond¬ 
rous foliage of the tropics. On descending to the rivers, fertilizing 
their lands, the grassy dells, and w ooded belts and clumps, with the 
winding pathways through them would induce a person to suppose 
that he traveled the embellished shrubberies of England; the dis¬ 
position of trees, fruits and flow ers, seem so judicious, so artificially 
and elegantly arranged, and the grassy tuif spreads through sun and 
shadow so clear and weedless. The frequent chesnuts would de¬ 
ceive him into this belief, notwithstanding the prevalence of the 
palms ; but he is wandering amid scenes where nature has never 
experienced the pruning* hook and where the peasant, poor in all 
things but his flocks and herds, feeds his cattle on a thousand hills. 
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BOTANY. 

The science of Botany has been long neglected in our seminaries. 
The fair youth of our country have walked among flowers without 
a thought of the beautiful arrangement and order which their Cre¬ 
ator has imposed upon the blooming ranks of the vegetable world, 
as well as through the marshalled constellations of the heavens, and 
the kingdoms of animal and mineral nature. Little thought the 
lovely daughters of America in years past, of the social affinities or 
sisterhood of flowers which they twined into their garlands, or 
bound in their bouquets. But, aided by botanical science, the rose, 
the lily, the pink, as well as the flowerless plants, and every creep¬ 
ing shrub, as well as the loftiest tree, disclose to the ravished eye of 
the student an assemblage of natural families, standing in a sort of 
tender relationship to each other, while the bond of union between 
individual species of a single genus is of a nature that art cannot 
counterfeit nor any methods of culture change. Like citizens of 
different nations the plants of the field, the garden, and the forest, 
retain their own nationality of costume and physiology, and their 
customs and manners, if we may so speak, are unchanged with the 
unchanging years. 

We cannot, as we would wish, enlarge on the sublime and lovely 
traits of creating wisdom which a flower or afiuit garden discloses. 
We linger with pleasure along the shadowy walks in the early 
morning, or in the coolness of sober evening, and as the fragrant ze¬ 
phyr, laden with the aroma of spicy buds, kisses our cheeks, we 
cannot but feel a tranquillity allied to celestial enjoyment. We feel 
that nature is our friend, and woos us to gentle musings, and heav¬ 
enward aspirations. Around us are a thousand forms of beauty, 
giving no audible sound save the whisper of waving plumes, and 
leaves, and tremulous, fruit-laden boughs; yet all is most eloquent 
in effect, and proclaims the praise of a blessed Creator, fairer than 
even the fairest of his beautiful creations. 

Can a young lady walk in the aromatic flower garden without think¬ 
ing of Eden, and the plaintive farewell of her who had lost her in¬ 
nocence ? 

“Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 

Fit haunt of God’s where I had hope to spend, 

Quiet though sad, the respite of that day, 

That must dc mortal to us both? Oh flowers 
That never will in other climate grow, 

JMy early visitation and my last 

At even ; which I bred up with tender hand, 

From the first opening bud and gave ye names; 

Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrosial fount?” 

What an endless variety, in the flower garden, of forms, and hues, 
and shapes present themselves to view, almost as infinite as the ev¬ 
erlasting changes of the kaleidscope, and yet all harmonizing and 
blending in one splendid picture of beauty ? “ Some,” says the pi- 

our Hervey, u are intersected with elegant stripes , or studded with 
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radiant spots —some affect to be genteelly powdered, or neatly fring¬ 
ed ; while others are plain in their aspect, unaffected in their dress, 
and content to please with a naked simplicity. Some assume the 
monarch’s purple, but black , doleful black, has no admittance into 
the wardrobe of Spring.” 

11 Who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boast 
Amidst her gay creations hues like hers ?” 

But the mere external beauties, howover rich and splendid, of 
the vegetable kingdom, are not all that please or charm the amateur 
of this science. His views of the Deity are enlarged; he sees His 
matchless wisdom in the formation, and His goodness in the produc¬ 
tion of every flower that blooms; and his heart expands with loftier 
and more ardent feelings of gratitude and adoration to Him, 

“ Whose breath perfumes them, and whose pencil paints.” 

The female who loves the study of Botany has no great relish for 
the wild and feverish dissipations of society; she prefers the quiet 
and tranquil scenes of nature, and luxuriates amidst the varied and 
beautiful productions of her hand. She may be seen gliding through 
the walks of a garden, like the spirit of flowers, or bending over 
them, like a sylph hovering over a bed of roses. To her 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 

Glistening with dew. 

On the study of this science some judicious observations and some 
curious facts will be found below, from a work on “Domestic Edu¬ 
cation,” w'ith which we conclude our brief remarks : — 

44 In Botany, a science singularly adapted to female study, bow 
many subjects for surprise and admiration are continually appearing. 
One cannot open a volume of travels, but some shrub or plant is 
made known to us, peculiarly adapted to the clime. Bounding our 
views to one object, let us see what nature has done to meet the 
wants of man and animals in hot countries, where the heat, by evap¬ 
orating moisture, causes thirst. 

44 In the Brazils a cane is found, which, on being cut below a 
joint, dispenses a cool, pleasant liquid, which instantly quenches the 
most burning thirst; and Prince Maximilian, when travelling in 
America, in 1816, quenched his thirst by drinking the water found 
within the leaves of the bromelia. 

44 Mr. Elphinstone says the water melon, one of the most juicy 
of fruits, is found in profusion amid the arid deserts of western Asia; 
and adds, 44 that it is really a subject of wonder to see a melon three 
or four feet in circumference growing from a stock as slender as that 
of a common melon, in the dry sand of the desert.” 

Mr. Barrow thus describes that curious vegetable, the pitcher 
plant: “To the foot stalk of each leaf is attached a bag, girt round 
with a lid. Contrary to the usual effect this lid opens in wet dewy 
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hours, and when the pitcher is full, the lid closes; when this store 
of moisture is absorbed by the plant, the lid opens again.” Of 
course the thirsty traveller can take advantage of this beautiful pro¬ 
vision of nature. 

“ The stapelia is a singular plant found in Africa, and from its 
containing water amid the severest drought, has been called the 
Camel of the Desert.” 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THANKSGIVING. 

All New-Englanders look forward with joy to the annual return 
of that day, which they have dedicated as one of Thanksgiving for 
the abundance of the past year; there are few in our happy land 
that have not the means of celebrating this public festival, and none 
are without blessings for which to be grateful. 

The white-haired veteran expects, then, to be surrounded by his 
children and his children’s children ; and the impatient school-boy, 
whose spirits bound with gladness at the recollection of last year’s 
sports, looks forward to the return of this day of jubilee, with bright 
anticipations of feast and frolic. For a week preceding, all is pre¬ 
paration for its approach. Our markets are thronged with the vari¬ 
ous provisions indispensable to a Thanksgiving dinner; and the 
“bustling housewife” is busily engaged in preparing them for her 
expected guests. 

It is meet that this institution of our fore-fathers should be sacred¬ 
ly observed. On this day, we should approach the house of prayer 
with our hearts tuned to the sacred service, and the flame of devo¬ 
tion burning brightly in our bosoms, we should kneel around the 
holy altar, and send up from thence the incense of thanksgiving and 
praise. It is proper too, that we close the day in an innocent enjoy¬ 
ment of the blessings with which we are surrounded, mingling there¬ 
with a solemn sense of that goodness which permits us to partake 
% of them. And, as each revolving year brings additional cause for 
gratitude, let us “shew it forth in our lives” as well as express it 
with our lips. Corrine. 
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HOME 

. ENDEARED BY FEMALE SOCIETY. 

The following incidental remarks of an American are dated 1 Gibraltar Bay.* 
The author is speaking of Home—a word connected, in the mind of ‘ a stranger 
in a strange land,’ with a thousand nameless and endearing associations. 

The subject of home, whether to the rough sailor or the officer, I 
always find a welcome one, and the surest access to his heart; and 
I have seen its sound followed by mellowed voice and looks in those 
who, on all other occasions, were boisterous and rude ; and particu¬ 
larly if home had a mother or a wife. And woman—what is wo¬ 
man ? Why ask the question or attempt to answer it? Who has 
not felt all the answer, and felt it so, that to give it, would be to 
pass through all the kinder, and happier, and better emotions of our 
being ? Whose features meet our earliest observation, hanging over 
us with absorbing interest; reflecting back, like a mirror, all our 
little pains and pleasures, and in a strange w orld giving the first rise 
to those delicious feelings we afterwards call love and confidence? 
Whose chidings in our youth are always mild and touching; whose 
counsels followed soonest, and longest remembered ; whose smile 
rises on our troubles like a rainbow to the storm ? And then, w hen 
we stand in the strength of manhood, and no longer the feeble sprout, 
but the mighty oak, looking down in pride on the forest, who is the 
vine that clasps our rough branches, giving them grace and beauty, 
and while we think ourselves supporting a powerless plant, rising to 
our highest shoots, seizing on them with its tendrils, and bending 
them to its will ? In our passions, whose voice is like oil upon the 
waters? In our calmer moments, whose footsteps are soonest heard? 
Who is the solace of old age? 

These questions are answered ; but why are they asked? I will 
tell you : women should feel that they have this mighty influence, 
not in pride, but in a resolution to exert it nobly. We have a happy 
country. I believe women are strongly to affect its destinies, for in 
no country are they so sincerely respected, or so deserving of respect. 
I am not speaking the language of compliment, but of conviction, 
founded on extensive observation. 

In no country are women so respected, or so deserving of respect. 
No vice, on which they steadfastly frown, will be tolerated; no 
custom against which they raise their voice will be admitted; no 
principle, on which they put a decided veto, will be avowed. If the 
barriers of good morals are ever broken dow n, if public sentiment 
ever becomes corrupt in our country; it will be because its females 
have forgotten their duty to it, and to themselves. But I have no 
fear of this. Ours is a singular country. To a philosophical mind 
it presents a most interesting spectacle. We have no forms venera¬ 
ble from long use, and retained because venerable; we have no good 
to be consulted but the public good; we have no old doctrines to 
fetter or mislead ; all is new. The nation with all this, is cautious 
12 
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and watchful. And on such a society, every thing is thrown loose, 
to take its chance, and stand or fall according to its value. The 
worth of things is there to be tried ; and while it is the duty of every 
one to exert himself strongly for what he conceives to he useful, 
and every one I believe will do so, still only what is useful will 
stand the ordeal. I love to look at such a country, and have little 
fear for its safety or happiness. Suffer me to repeat, however, that 
these will depend greatly on its females. It is a society where in¬ 
dividual influence is more felt than in any other. No one can say 
that he cannot affect, and must from necessity affect it, and none 
affect it more than they who watch over the cradle ; and catch the 
first meaning look, and mould the first articulate sound; whose eyes 
meet those of our childhood first in the morning, and last at night; 
in whom our first and best affection concentrate ; w ho give counsel 
and reproof when they are most felt; the friend when all others 
leave us, and the same friend in adverse as in prosperous hours. 


jambs PEKNmortr. cooper. 

This distinguished novelist is a native of New Jersey, having 
been born in 1788, at Burlington, on the Delaw are, w here his father 
then resided, but from which the family soon afterwards iemoved. 
His father, William Cooper, was a native of Bucks county, in Penn¬ 
sylvania, and had been taught, and practised the tiade of a cabinet 
maker, till his removal to the State of New York,—w here his ac¬ 
quisition of land and wealth procured him the acquisition of influ¬ 
ence and of office, for he became a judge in his neighborhood, the 
banks of the Otsego lake—graphically described by the son in his 
‘Pioneers.’ 

His early education was superintended by the Rev. Mr. Donald 
of Coopertown, but he was soon placed under the tuition of the 
present President of Union College of Schenectady,—preparatory 
to being admitted into Yale College.—Having passed through his 
studies there with credit, he entered into the merchant service— 
and made some coasting voyages, aud it is said some foreign ; but 
in what capacity is not ascertained. 

The merchant service of the sea not being consonant to the ar¬ 
dency of his feelings or the emulation of his mind, he procured a 
warrant as midshipman in the navy ; but it does not appear that he 
either rose er sought to rise higher; although it is evident that in 
that station he had rendered himself conversant with nautical sci¬ 
ence and objects. 

Disliking the inactive service consequent upon the peace of 1815, 
he returned home, and commenced his career of authorship, for¬ 
tunately striking out for himself a new path to fame and profit; but 
unfortunately finding his first work, ‘Precaution,’almost stillborn 
from the apathy of his countrymen—who did not notice it, till their 
sentiments were but the enfeebled echoes of transatlantic praises. 
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for Britain first taught us to estimate the worth of our novelist, as 
she has siuce taught us properly to appreciate his after works, and 
shown our novelist how and why he failed in some of them. She 
received him with courtesy and treated him with candor; while we 
at first neglected or derided his early efforts, and have ridiculously 
lauded his later. 

‘ The Spy’ followed; and much as it is now justly esteemed,’the 
publisher found it at first almost a dead weight on his hands. But 
again the British critics perceived, acknowledged and enforced the 
merits of his work also; and their decided commendation was de¬ 
cisive with us. We shall not enter into the respective merits of his 
works; but it may be interesting to know the order and time of the 
publication of each of them. 'Thus ‘ Precaution’was published the 
first, but date not known. 2d. The Spy was published in 1822; 
3d. Pioneers, 1823; 4th. Pilot, 1824; 5th. Sir Lionel Lincoln, 
1825; 6th. Last of the Mohicans, 1826; 7th. Prairie, 1827; 8tb 
Red Rover, 1828; 9th. Notes of a Travelling Bachelor, 1829; 10th 
Wept of the Wishtonwish, 1829; 11th. Water Witch, 1831; 12th* 
Bravo, 1S32 ; 13th. The heidenmauer, or the Benedictines, 1833; 
and 14th, recently published, The Headsman of Berne. These 
works have been translated into most of the modern languages of 
Europe and are welcomed into every library. 

Mr. Cooper was formerly our Consul at Lyons, and lately our 
Charge d’Affairs at Paris. 

We are indebted to the Philadelphia Messenger for these partic¬ 
ulars of our brief memoir .—Salem Gazette. 


NATURE. 

The scheme and fabric of nature, form the most comprehensive 
and interesting object of human inquiry—one which addresses itself 
equally to our feelings, our necessities, and our understandings—one 
whose importance must increase with the increasing wants of social 
life, and whose magnitude can never be felt until one attempts to 
circumscribe it. To unfold in its real amplitude the science of na¬ 
ture, is a task beyond the powers of the most gifted of the human 
race. Portions of this great system may be explored, fragments may 
be examined, connections between its branches may be traced, affin¬ 
ities between its members may be discovered. We may be amused 
by the beauty of its decorations, instructed by the wisdom of its 
arrangements, astonished by the variety of its resources, but we shall 
constantly feel that the materials of this science are exhaustless, and 
its extent interminable. 

What is there that will not be included in the history of nature ? 
The earth on which we tread, the air we breathe, the waters around 
the earth, the material forms that inhabit its surface, the mind of 
man, with all its magical illusions and all its inheront energy, the 
planets that move around our system, the firmament of heaven. The 
smallest of the invisible atoms which float around our globe, and the 
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most majestic of the orbs that roll through the immeasurable fields 
of space—all are parts of one system, productions of one power, cre¬ 
ations of one intellect, the offspring of Him, by w hom all that is in¬ 
ert or inorganic in creation w as formed, and from whom all that have 
life derive their being. 

Of this immense system, all that we can examine, this little globe 
that we inherit is full ol animation and crowded with forms organi¬ 
zed, glowing with life and generally sentient. .No space is unoccu¬ 
pied—the exposed surface of the rock is encrusted with living sub¬ 
stances; plants occupy the bark and decaying limbs of other plants, 
animals live on the surface, and in the bodies of other animals; in¬ 
habitants are fashioned and adapted to equatorial heats and polar 
ice—air, earth and ocean teem with life—and if to pther w orlds the 
same proportion of life and of enjoyment has been distributed which 
has been allotted to ours; if creative benevolence has equally tilled 
every other planet of every system, nay, even the suns themselves, 
with beings organized, animated and intelligent; how 7 countless 
must be the generations of the living! what voices which we can¬ 
not hear, what language which we cannot understand, what multi¬ 
tudes that w e cannot see, may as they roll along the stream of time 
be employed hourly, daily, and forever, in choral songs of praise, 
hymning their great Creator. 

And when in this almost prodigal waste of life, we perceive, that 
every bc*ing, from the puny insect which flutters in the evening rav, 
from the linchen which the eye can scarcely distinguish on the 
mouldering rock, from the fungus that springs up and reanimates 
the mass of dead and decomposing substances; that every living 
form possesses a structure as perfect in its sphere, an organization 
sometimes as complex, always as truly and completely adapted to 
its purposes and modes of existence, as that of the most perfect an¬ 
imal; when we discover them all, to be governed by laws as defi¬ 
nite, as immutable as those which regulate the planetary movements, 
great must be our admiration of the wisdom which has arranged, 
and the power which has perfected this stupendous fabric. 

Nor does creation here cease. There are beyond the limits of our 
system, beyond the visible forms of matter, other principles, other 
powers, higher orders of beings, an immaterial world which we 
cannot yet know ; other modes of existence which we cannot com¬ 
prehend ; yet however, inscrutable to us, this spiritual world must 
be guided by its own unerring laws, and the harmonious order 
which reigns in all that we can see and understand, ascending 
through the series of immortal and invisible existence, must govern 
even the powers and dominions, the seraphim and cherabim that 
surround the throne of God himself. 

Such are the views, such are the high and lofty themes which 
the fabric of Nature will present; which must be embraced in an 
extended survey of creation, 
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HOPE. 

As the influence of the sun upon the earth, or the light of the 
moon upon the blackness of night, so is hope to the soul. It is hope 
that enkindles the spirits when dimmed by disappointments, and 
chilled by the cold touch of despair. It is the boon of heaven to 
man, and serves as a faithful pilot to guide him through the dark 
avenues of life, nor ever shrinks from the part assigned it. Man¬ 
kind are all inspiied by this kind soother of anxious toil—it is 
coeval with our creation, and as lasting as our existence. In child¬ 
hood it amuses ; in youth it encourages and animates ; in manhood 
it promises greater preferments and more eminent distinctions ; aud 
in the declivity of life, it strengthens and supports—it strews roses on 
our pathway to the tomb, and although the pleasures and alluremeuts 
of earth may cheat, hope still clings to us with enthusiastic fond¬ 
ness ; nor does it wane with the decline of our existence, ‘ but trav¬ 
els through, nor quits us when we die.’ 


EDITORIAL. NOTICES. 


FRANCES BUTLER. 

We remark with some surprise, that several of oar exchange papers give symp¬ 
toms of an intention to stem vigorously the current of public opinion, which has 
swelled to such a torrent in favor of Mrs. Frances Butler ; while the journals that 
have been most sycophantic in her praises, content themselves with silence, as 
regards the forthcoming Book on American manners, with which this lady has, 
in the plenitude of her grateful feelings, rewarded their adulations. Really, we 
cannot see *fny just reasons for complaint. The worshippers of Juggernaut, when 
prostrate in the path of their idol, do not rise up and clamor against him when he 
rides over their abject forms; and why should the worshippers of Mrs. Butler 
complain, while suffering under similar inflictions; inflictions, to Which they 
havc-as citizens of America, voluntarily exposed themselves, and their fellow- 
countrymen ? The extravagant commendations bestowed on Miss Kemble were 
sufficient to turn the brain of any person possessing one particle of vanity, and to 
give the lady in question the idea that our national character depended on a stroke 
of the pen we had held so omnipotent. In truth, what has Mrs. Butler done that 
might not reasonably be expected of her, whenever she became (as she now is) 
independent of public opinion ? Have we not given her reason to form an incor¬ 
rect opinion of our judgment and national taste, by the undue estimate in which 
some of our nation have held talents which have never met with the same applause 
or been'so over valued in her native land ? When we have placed her on a pe¬ 
destal above the most talented and lovely of our own country, can we wonder 
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that she looks down from her high station with contempt on those who were so 
infatuated as to place her there ? Miss Kemble came to this country with a good 
reputation as an actress and as the author of a successful play. On her appear¬ 
ance at the Park Theatre in New York, most of the city journals came out with 
a flourish in honor of the English actress. We remember seeing her first poeti¬ 
cal effusion in a journal of that city, in publishing which, the Editor, after com¬ 
plimenting the writer in terms of flattery seldom vouchsafed to American authors, 
congratulates himself that Miss Kemble lias deemed his pages worthy the honor 
of her first effusion. This same Editor publishes superior articles from native 
pens every week without comment. Books published soon after her arrival were 
dedicated to her in such terms of servile adulation, that had she possessed one 
grain of good sense, she must have been disgusted with flattery so gross. 

In Boston, an album containing her name in her own hand writing, sold for 
fifty dollars, when a whole volume of poems from the pen of a Sigourney, will 
scarcely command a higher price. Her father, Charles Kemble, returned to Eng¬ 
land with a handsome fortune (?) accumulated in this country through the populari¬ 
ty of his daughter; and our press created a jubilee for itself when she conde¬ 
scended to take up her abode in our land. Such is the reception Miss Kemble 
has met with in America, and such is not the estimation in which she was held in 
England. We have never seen Miss Kemble, and therefore cannot judge of her 
from personal knowledge of her merits as an actress ; but of this we are certain, 
had she been one half as popular in her own country as she has been here, the 
conductors of the English Stage, in its present dearth of great performers, would 
never have relinquished her even for a month in favor of America. Neither do we 
krff>w what the book is, of which our press is complaining; but if she has said the 
truth of us as regards our encouragement of literature, she has said that * though 
we rebelled against the stamp act, when applied to paper, some half century ago, 
she can see little reason to believe we shall do the same in favor of native genius. 
Here we are perfectly willing to remain in thraldom and to receive with acclama¬ 
tion, any thing that comes to us with the stamp of English applause upon it, and 
that we arc even content to send our native authors, artists and actors over to 
London before we dare yield them our approbation; but that when they return to 
us with the British seal on their foreheads, we can receive them with open arms, 
and reverberate the transatlantic applause.’ 

The truth is, English adventurers come among us, we flatter and fawn upon 
them, and they secretly laugh at our folly. They write books and abuse us ; we, 
instead of silently allowing them to sink to their natural oblivion, struggle in our 
wounded pride, and raise an excitement: this provokes the curiosity of the public 
and produces an immense sale for the books of which we complain. The author fills 
his or her pockets, and laughs at our profitable resentment. How many times 
America will consent to be played upon in this manner remains to be seen, but 
that she will be, so long as she is ready to pay the piper, is certain. 


The Ladies’ Companion. JYcw York : Snoicden t 58 Wall-st .—This journal 
deserves a puff and shall have it—an honest puff, we mean. The present number, 
(that for November, No. 7, Vol. 2,) contains a very clever engraving from West’s 
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La ST Supper, certainly one of the finest conceptions that celebrated American 
ever published upon canvass. The magazine is three dollars a year; 25 cents a 
number, containing 48 very large double column pages ; printed in the best man¬ 
ner on excellent paper, and occasionally enriched with illustrations, engravings 
and music. It does not profess to be original —so much the better; for when we 
find original matter in it, as we do in this number, its very unerpectedness makes 
it but the more welcome. We prefer those who do more and better than they 
promise. 


La. Revuf. Francaise. This work has now reached the end of the second vol¬ 
ume. It deserves not only all that we have heard or seen said of it, but much 
more. Can this be owing to the scarcity, or timidity of judges? We have had 
occasion to see not a few laughable cases that resemble this backwardness, in the 
behavior of our people toward foreigners in common life. Not being easy in 
French, Spanish, Italian or German, what is their refuge when a Frenchman, a 
Spaniard, a German, or an Italian falls in their w r ay?—Downright English?—Our 
own generous, and expressive mother tongue ?—no indeed ! but silence, absolute 
silence, awkward evasions, and bows that are not even English—mere jerks and 
flings. This may be natural enough, but is it not very embarrassing to the foreign¬ 
er? And to ourselves ? And is there no remedy? We have but to treat the 
foreigner as we do others , and there will be no embarrassment for either party — 
If he does not understand us then, it is his fault, not ours. Rut if we resort to 
any other mode of communication, such as dumb show, or a change of voice or 
manner, both parties become ridiculous. Just so in our published criticisms upon 
French and other books. Rather than do them justice in plain English, w T e are 
silent, or more than half unintelligible. Others again, have another way of doing 
the honors. Did you ever see two persons meet, one of whom w r as as deaf as a 
post—and heard the deaf whisper, and the other bawl, and both, when there was 
no need of it? Now there are those who insist upon talking bad French to the 
Frenchman, w’hile the Frenchman being equally polite, talks worse English. Why 
does not each do that which he can best do ? Does high-breeding require such sac¬ 
rifices—such absurdities, w T e might say? 4 So, my Lord,’ said somebody to Lord 
Chesterfield one day, 4 there is to be a rupture, is there ? between his most Christian 
Majesty and ourselves ?’— 4 I don’t know how that may be,’ said Chesterfield— 
4 but this I know, that the English and French ambassadors had a meeting yester¬ 
day, and that a great deal of bad language passed between them.’—And why? 
Probably because the Frenchman would talk English, and the Englishman French? 
Now, with respect to this French Review, La Review Francaise , if the multitude 
who read French and write English, would be satisfied with giving their testimo¬ 
ny to its value in plain English, without any peppering and salting with French 
phrases, it would be much better for themselves, and but an act of simple justice to a 
work that deserves the warmest encouragement. Perhaps however there may bo 
some ready to go with us. The influence of example, who can resist ?—We hap¬ 
pened to see a case to day that amused us not a little. A. was coming toward B. 
B. was going toward A. It rained a little, and both carried umbrellas. A’s um¬ 
brella was up. B’s down. The moment they saw each other, up went B’s um- 
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brella, xcithout looking to see if it rained , and down went A n!—Such is the influ¬ 
ence of example. Did you never happen to see two very polite people walking in 
the mud, with a nairow plank between them ? That was another case. Each 
gave way to example, and without even stopping to consider what a ridiculous fig¬ 
ure they both cut. So in criticism .Another thing—Opinions, whether favora¬ 
ble or unfavorable, are almost always more tlic result of accident, than of choice 
or judgment. You have heard of the young painter who, all on fire with enthu¬ 
siasm. put up a picture in the market-place, with a request w’ritlcn over it, that 
the discerning few would be so obliging as to mark the passages they considered 
faulty. A paint-pot and brush w’ere left handy for the purpose. At night, when 
he called to take down his picture, he found it smeared all over with criticism. 
He was ready to hang himself. But a shrewd old man who knew the multitude, 
suggested to him the idea of painting another, and of hanging it up in the same 
place, with a request that the discerning few would be so obliging as to mark 
the passages that especially delighted them. At night he found this picture smear¬ 
ed all over in the same way —And with what ?—w’ith flattery. So with Editors. Be 
ye of good cheer therefore, though you sit upon thorns, and sleep—nobody knows 
how—nor where. In short, having shown by this that we know how to get up 
an article, w r e recommend Im Review Francaisc to all our readers, who care to know 
what the rest of the world are doing— in French. N. 


The Boston Pearl. —We do not commence our notice of this work, after a 
fashion too prevalent, by saying, that from a hasty or slight perusal of its contents 
we think it worthy of patronage, because w’e think that any paper, magazine, or 
book, that is good enough to receive a notice in our periodical, is also worthy of 
a close examination. We certainly should think the compliment paid to the Edi¬ 
tor of a work so noted, as equivocal as that conferred on our readers by our pre¬ 
suming to judge for and recommend to them what w r e would not spend time to 
examine closely. IVe have deliberately rend the tiro last numbers of the Pearl , and 
think it worthy its honorable location. We can sec no just reason why it should 
not supersede the New York Mirror in New England. With that portion of patron¬ 
age now conferred on the Mirror in the Northen States, the Boston Pearl might 
become as permanently established as that work; while in the very garden of lit¬ 
erature and taste, it would not fail of commanding more than equal advantages as 
to the writers and artists necessary to its superiority. Meanwhile we would re¬ 
commend to those of our State w’ho wish to procure an interesting and valuable 
weekly journal to subscribe for the Pearl—they could not ornament their centre 
tables better. 


Drawing. —We have lately seen some beautiful specimens of drawing by Mr. 
Seager, and would advise those young ladies of our city wdio wish to perfect 
themselves in this delightful and femenine art, to call at his rooms in Middle-st. 
where they will be certain of finding an accomplished instructor, and one who is 
master of his ait. 
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Sweet Ladies, welcome me—I come, 

A spirit from the bed 
Of sleeping years, whereon the last 
Has laid his hoary head. 

Oh, let your lips with smiles be dress’d— 

X bear you offerings from his breast. 

No jewelry of ice I bring, 

Or robe of mountain snow, 

Such as our northern winters fling 
O'er the high mountain's brow— 

Cold, freezing gifts shall ne'er be mine 
To offer on so fair a shrine. 

1 took not from the breast of May, 

In all its blossoming, 

One little bud or flower away. 

Around your brows to cling— 

1 knew, though sweet, they must despair 
To rival beauties blushing there. 

I bring no rain-bow from the sky, 

No fruit from summer tree, 

Nor gorgeous colorings that die 
Autumnal drapery. 

Such gifts, though in their season dear, 

Have perished with the dying year. 

In the broad sea of science I 
Have div'd for many a pearl, 

Drank of the spring of poesy, 

Where glorious wings unfurl— 

And from the deep, pure mine of thought 
Full many lustrous gems have brought. 

Ladies, are these an offering meet 
To lay this morning at your feet ? 

13 
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THE NEW YEAR 


[For the Portland Magazine ] 

TIIE NEW YEAR. 

Tke last sun of December has set, and the first morning of eigh¬ 
teen hundred and thirty-five has just dawned upon us. This annu¬ 
al division of time, each year embracing the successive seasons, and 
presenting them in all their variety, usefulness and beauty, is hap¬ 
pily adapted to impress the mind with the consciousness of the 
rapid flight of our days and the consequent importance of a wise 
irrorovement of them. The point of time which terminates one 
year and is the commencement of another , may, in a certain sense, 
be considered as an elevation from w hich we are able to take a re¬ 
trospective view of the scenes through which we have been passing 
during the decay and death of winter—the vernal youth and beau¬ 
ty of spring, with all its charming promises and blossoms—the 
expanded opulence and glory of summer—the abundant treasures of 
autumn, gradually followed by the chills and then the desolation 
which marked the beginning of the year; and while thus tak¬ 
ing this farewell view, we are able also to recall to our recollec¬ 
tion the feelings, pleasures, hopes and enjoyments peculiar to each 
portion of the year; and many, if not most of the causes which 
produced them and gave to them their exciting interest. From the 
same elevation we may have an indistinct prospect of the year on 
which we have entered, in the undulations of its general surface— 
its mountains, hills and plains—its gloomy forests—its lovely groves 
—its sunny fields—its glassy streams and countless varieties; and 
in anticipation enjoy the future as we approach it with all the de¬ 
light of hope and almost an assurrance of realizing the blessings 
which we fondly behold painted in the rainbow and on the cloud 
before us. Each of the views abovementioned, to a contemplative 
and reflecting mind, is full of instruction; and when duly consid¬ 
ered, may be of permanent advantage to us. Let us consider each 
a few moments, and in so doing let us gain wisdom as we advance 
in years; and from the monitorial lessons of the last day of the ex- 
piring , and the first of the new born year, annually become more and 
more acquainted with ourselves, our duties and our failings—our 
destiny and our grounds of hope—our reasons for gratitude for the 
past and for contentment in future. 

Let us now, standing as we do, on this interesting eminence, in 
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the first place, look back and trace our progress through the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the last year and ask ourselves how far we have done our 
duty in the stations in which we have been placed, whether provi¬ 
dentially or in virtue of our own wishes and arrangements. Let 
those of us who are united in marriage, and have, of course, made 
the most solemn vows at the altar, of enduring constancy, tender¬ 
ness and affection, examine ourselves and enquire how far we have 
redeemed the sacred pledges which were there mutually given ; 
how far a spirit of kindness and conciliation has marked our con¬ 
duct, or how far impatience, passion or irritability have disturbed 
the domestic circle—exhibited dangerous examples and rendered 
home the residence of jealousy or discord, instead of unbroken har¬ 
mony and the whole family of the gentler virtues; how far the 
heart has been preserved in truth and purity or lost in debasement. 
In the relations of parents and children and brothers and sisters, 
have we affectionately discharged the duties which those relations 
imposed ? Have the parents trained up their children in the way 
in which they should go, and taught them by example as well as 
precept that wisdom’s ways are pleasantness and all her paths 
peace ? Have they impressed the solemn truth that if they wish to 
be lovely and be loved, they must learn early to be good and virtu¬ 
ous ? Have they admonished them to be guarded against the dan¬ 
gers of temptation and to keep themselves, as far as possible, un¬ 
contaminated by the world and its vices ? And have the children 
been dutiful and affectionate to their parents, and endeavored to 
repay them, in some commendable degree, for their unwearied care 
and attention ? Have tliey soothed and comforted them in the 
weary hours of sickness, and softened their pillows amid the inqui¬ 
etudes and decays of nature. As brothers and sisters have our 
hearts been united in the bonds of affection ; has the law of kind¬ 
ness been constantly on our tongues ? Have we gratefully and har¬ 
moniously enjoyed the blessings which have been provided for us 
by the unceasing care of our parents ; or, after they had gone down 
to the land of silence, have we forgotten our duties, and indulged 
in bitterness of feeling and contention in the division of their boun¬ 
ty ? Have we cherished those feelings, as friends and neighbors 
and fellow Christians, which led the good Samaritan to deeds of 
charity and mercy, and make the fatherless and widow weep tears 
of joy, or have we closed our hearts and our hands in reply to the 
cries of the needy, and left them to suffer in sorrow and disconsola- 
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tion ? Have we all, of every station and relation in society cherish* 
ed feelings of kindness and brotherly love, or those of a selfish and 
ungenerous character, and even of resentment and settled animosity ? 
In bidding farewell to the departed year, all these subjects should 
be recalled to our minds, and our attention should be awakened even 
to solicitude in order that in this review our hearts should be made 
better, and more virtuous resolutions formed, and strengthened by 
all those considerations which are adapted 10 influence us as ac¬ 
countable beings, blessed as we are w r ith the hopes and the promises 
of the gospel. 

Let us now, in the second place, extend our view to the year be¬ 
fore us, and make arrangements for our journey to its close, without 
exposing ourselves imprudently to those dangers of a moral charac¬ 
ter from which the most secure of its paths are not entirely free. If 
the course we have been pursuing during the past year has exempt¬ 
ed us from those sufferings which are the usual consequences of 
neglecting our duties and indulging in forbidden pleasures; if our 
journey has been pleasant and our fellow travellers have multiplied 
our comforts and increased our desire and ability to dispense bless¬ 
ings around us, then let us now resolve with steadiness to pursue 
the same course—cultivate the same principles—guard our hearts 
in the same manner against the polluted atmosphere of the world, 
as we too often find it, and go on our way rejoicing this year and 
through life, assured that the further we proceed the more refresh¬ 
ing will be the breezes, and the more delightful the climate and the 
prospect, until the land of peace and rest shall open upon our view. 
If on the contrary, our experience has taught us, and our sober re¬ 
flections have impressed the truth on our minds, that through the 
year which is now gone forever, our course has been wayward; that 
we have been seeking happiness and peace where they are never to 
be found ; that we have been wandering through darksome solitudes 
and closing our eyes upon that light by which we might have found 
the dear objects of our search; if in our connection with those 
around us we have poisoned the bowl of joy in social and domestic 
life, by our own ungoverned passions and feelings, let us “ do no 
more so wickedly.” May each season of the year teach us how 
to proceed in our moral culture ; how to produce the fruits of right¬ 
eousness and peace in their proper season, so that we may be in 
possession of these precious treasures as the winter of age shall be 
gradually closing our allotted term on earth. O. P. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE LAST 

OF THE HOUSE OF TORS. 

It was one of the moat magnificent of all old England’s baronial castles, that 
which the widow of Edward IV. had chosen for her residence after leaving the 
sanctuary of Westminster. Like an assembly of stony giants protecting their 
broad domain, the grey turrets reared themselves on the high eminence, from 
whence they overlooked a hunting forest of many thousand acres; the old oaks of 
which, rustling in the light breeze, produced a low, glad music, as if nature were 
audibly rejoicing that the bright sun-light poured over its dewy front so refresh- 
ingly. But there was other and louder music ringing through the forest—a 
huntsman’s horn sounded merrily in one direction, and was answered at intervals 
from an opposite extremity. Nearer and nearer became the proximity of the two 
parties from whence the sounds proceeded, till the last notes of the horn brought 
one company on the verge of an open space, from whence the trees and underwood 
had been cut away, and left what in New-England would be called a clearing , of 
some two or three acres. The first of the hunting, or as it proved to be, hawking 
party, that issued from the branching trees, was a splendid woman, sitting upon 
her large, white horse, as if he were a moveable throne, and curbing his proud 
head till his angry mouth almost rested on his broad, snowy chest. The rider 
was in form what one of her age should be, large, roundly and firmly limbed, with 
that air of womanly dignity in which a female of forty should never be deficient— 
her lips were full and like a ripe, red cherry, and the rich blood lay in her cheek 
like a warm fountain of molten rubies. Her riding cap of dark velvet, with ita 
heavy plumes, was looped up from her broad, white forehead with a string of jew¬ 
els that flashed in the sun-light, but scarce excelled in brilliancy the black, lus¬ 
trous eyes of her they adorned. For an instant the lady drew up her horse and 
looked about her, then giving a slight motion to her bridle, the well-trained beast 
gathered up his limbs, and leaped from one high bank to the other, of a small 
stream that ran between the edge of the forest and the opening we have describ¬ 
ed. Directly Bhe was followed by another female mounted on a slender, black 
hunter, which seemed formed on purpose for his delicate burthen, a girl of sixteen 
years, habited in a dress not unlike the modern riding-habit of an American horse¬ 
woman, though of richer and more beautiful materials. The long skirt of dark 
green hung in full, heavy folds over her slender form, and flowed over the shining 
side of her horse. The body was confined over the full yet delicate bust up to the 
beautiful throat, by a succession of small, golden clasps, into each of which was 
inserted a pure, brilliant diamond. Unlike that of her mother’s, her riding cap of 
corresponding green was without plumes, and twice surrounded by a finely wrought 
chain that, terminating in tassels of spun gold, fell to her shoulder. One 
little hand, covered with its embroidered glove, served to direct the motion of her 
graceful steed, and on the other a falcon was confined by slight throngs of colored 
leather, which now and then drew the attention of its mistress, by arching its 
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neck and ruffling up its feathers as if disdaining such delicate thraldom. A troop 
of retainers, with merry faces and waving plumes, drew around the two ladies, as 
they checked their horses in the centre of the open space, when the eldest, turning' 
to her nearest retainer,’demanded if he knew who had thus, unlicensed, preceded 
them in their morning sports ? The servant answered in the negative. 

* Then sound thy horn again,’ commanded she, contracting slightly the beauti¬ 
ful arch of her brow, 1 we must look into this—our husband’s death has indeed 
unqueened us, when our sports in this our own domain is broken in upon by noisy 
intruders.’ 

As commanded, the man wound a long, loud blast from the horn that was sus¬ 
pended to his neck. In an instant he was answered by another, so near that the 
whole group drew their reins tighter, and turned their faces’to the part of the for¬ 
est from which sounds so bold had issued, and from which a troop of horsemen 
emerged to sight, and advanced towards those who had so peremptorily summoned 
them. 

The foremost of the new comers, a man whose rich vestment and jewelled star 
bespoke him of high rank, had scarcely appeared in sight, when, w’ith an uncon- 
trolable feeling of disgust and surprise, the cider lady drew in her advancing 
horse so sharply that he fell back on his haunches; but sudden as had been her 
emotion, its suppression was as speedy. Her horse had scarcely recovered his 
footing, when, w ith a calm brow and bland smile, the widow of Edward IV. ad¬ 
vanced to meet Richard, the murderer of her three sons ; but short as was the 
distance between the royal two, they had not met when the danger]of the princess 
Elizabeth drew their attention. The poor girl on seeing thus unexpectedly the 
usurper of her throne, and the murderer of her household, with an overpowering 
feeling of terror involuntarily checked her spirited horse so suddenly, that he 
reared and almost fell backwards upon his rider. Losing all command of herself, 
she allow’ed the hand on which the hawk was perched to fall down. Entangled 
by the throngs, and losing his hold, the disturbed bird fluttered his wings against 
the side of the rearing hunter, w r ho, little accustomed to salutations so rough, 
plunged suddenly forward and threw f his rider headlong upon the moss that gath¬ 
ered over the roots of a huge oak, which stood a little in advance of its brethren. 
The beautiful animal, after performing a circuit of the open ground, almost as 
dexterously as the freed hawk had made its noisy exit, came up to where liis mis¬ 
tress was lying apparently lifeless, and shrinking his sweating limbs together, 
stood trembling like a whipped hound by her side. Richard, on seeing the peril 
of his niece, leaped instantly from his saddle and ran to the spot where she had 
fallen, before her mother could disincumber her feet from their entanglement in 
her riding skirt. The soft moss on which the princess had fallen, prevented the 
injury she would otherwise have received. She was just opening her quivering 
eye-lids when Richard bent over and w'ould have raised her in his deformed arms. 
On seeing who it was that leaned over her so tenderly, every pale feature of her 
face gave birth to its own peculiar expression of an abhorrence, it seemed almost 
impossible for one so delicate to know; but when she felt his touch upon her, 
with a wild cry, as if a serpent had attempted to enfold her, she sprang up and 
ran forward a few paces—then seeing her young horse where he stood in motion- 
less contrition, she with one leap sprang to her saddle, and dashed into the forest 
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on her way to the castle. Richard stood for a moment on the spot where he had 
been so unexpectedly repulsed, and looked with contracted and angry features 
after his flying niece—then turning to her mother, who had by this time advanc¬ 
ed, he demanded if such was the reception she had taught her daughter to give 
her uncle and king ? 

There was a flush on the dowager’s brow—but whether from resentment at her 
daughter’s unceremonious departure, or at the king’s rudeness, was uncertain; 
but with perfect self possession she answered, 1 Your majesty is too severe—with 
all my authority I cannot prevent my daughter’s horse rearing when my hand is 
not on his bridle—nor can I wonder that the princess was frightened passed rea¬ 
son, when she was cast headlong from his back.’ 

* True, madam,' replied Richard, * yet methinks nothing short of downright 
hatred could cause a maiden, so young and tender as the lady Elizabeth, to shrink 
from the arms of her father’s brother as if he were a basalisk, and to leap and ride 
like a hair-brained groom.’ 

* My lord,’ replied the queen, * seriously it is not marvelous that the horse which 
could not be restrained from casting off his rider, should take the bit between his 
teeth and choose his own pace and direction. Permit me to say your grace is 
somewhat unreasonable, to blame my daughter for the tricks of her hunter.’ 

Richard was about to make an angry answer, when she interrupted him, and 
■with a frank smile extended her hand, * Nay, nay,’ she said,* let not this giddy 
girl, or unruly beast, create anger between us, my liege, but receive a welcome 
from your brother’s widow, and partake the hospitality of our poor castle yonder.’ 

Richard took the gracefully extended hand — 1 indeed, fair sister, we accept your 
courtesy, and with your permission will escort you with our retinue to the castle, 
where it was our intention, after seeking sport in your forest, to sojourn a few 
hours.’ Thus saying, he assisted her to her saddle, and mounting his own horse, 
rode leisurely by her side towards the castle. 

Clara, the favorite attendant of the lady Elizabeth, rose from her tiresome em¬ 
broidery frame where she had been industriously working, shook back the bright 
curls that fell over her frank forehead, threw up her white arms and opened her 
pretty mouth so wide, that the dimples fled to her cheeks like moving rose-buds. 
In short Clara performed one of those delicious yawns the tired and lazy love to 
indulge in ; then with her impatient little foot she kicked over a pile of variegated 
worsted—ran to the narrow window and busied herself in looking out, now and 
then withdrawing her eyes from the scene without to look pityingly on the tip of 
a rosy, little finger, where her needle had pricked up the skin till it bled. ‘ I detest 
tapestry,’ she said pettishly to herself, * and wish my lady would not use it, or would 
work it all herself. Oh, if I were a princess now, with a beautiful little horse like 
my lady’s, how I would gallop—oh, I am so tired of working alone, and tearing 
my fingers to pieces’—and she stopped her mouth with the taper end of the wound¬ 
ed finger, and again busied herself in gazing from the window. * By our lady,’ 
she exclaimed after a moment’s pause, 1 1 have lost the use of my eyes over the old 
tapestry, if that is not the princess galloping black Harry like a mad woman— 
what can it mean ?—she comes faster and faster—now she is in the court and 
springs to the ground without assistance.’ Clara had scarcely time to let herself 
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down from the window, where she had been balancing herself on her toes—when 
almost breathlessly the princess entered the room with her cheeks flushed to a deep 
scarlet, and clenching her whip in her slender fingers as if it had been^the handle 
of a dagger. She threw herself into a large armed chair, and as Clara approached, 
motioned her back with an impatient movement of her hand , 1 Look from the win¬ 
dow,’ she said, 1 and tell me if any stranger approaches with my mother—me- 
thought X saw her on the edge of the forest as I dismounted—be quick, girl, and 
tell me if any one is coming.’ Clara did as she was bidden—but instantly she 
started back and ran to the seat of her mistress, exclaiming, * Alas, my poor lady, 
why comes the murderer hither ?—would he strangle the dove as well as the ea¬ 
gles of your royal house ?’ The princess hastily arose from her seat, and the face 
of her attendant grew more pale as she looked on the quivering lips, and ashy 
paleness of her features. The frightened girl could only cling to the cold hand of 
her mistress, cover it with affectionate kisses, and beseech her to be comforted. 
Elizabeth again sank into her chair and shuddering all over, murmured, * Oh, how 
my heart quaked when he bent over me—and his touch—it seemed as if the blood 
of my poor little brothers was dropping over me from his murderous fingers. 
What step—what noise is that ? He—dare he blast my eyes again with his wick¬ 
ed form? Clara, come near to me—nearer*—and grasping the young girl’s hand, 
she stood with pale cheeks and parted lip, gazing upon the door. It opened, and 
the queen-dowager entered alone. Elizabeth with a long deep relieving sigh sank 
again into ber chair. 

There was an angry flush on the queen’s brow as she advanced and addressed 
her trembling daughter—* IIow comes it,’ she demanded , 1 that we were left thus 
unceremoniously in our sports; and why hast thou presumed to insult the king- 
and a guest of mine ?' Elizabeth gazed wildly on the face of her mother, and re¬ 
peated, 1 My king !—your guest!’—and then she continued, as if involuntary, to 
add, * The mother of three butchered sons, and a daughter whose throne is usurp¬ 
ed, calls the murderer and tyrant, king !—my king, mine—who am myself the 
rightful sovereign of this realm !’—then suddenly turning to her mother with a 
smile of scorn, the first that had ever wreathed her sweet lips with bitterness, she 
exclaimed, * The next wonder, I suppose, will be a request that I shall pay my 
homage to this murderous uncle, this deformed tyrant—that I should kneel at the 
foot of my own throne, and beg permission to kiss the hand yet red with the royal 
blood of my young brothers.’ 

The cheek of the dowager was pale with mingled shame and anger, for she had 
indeed come to request the presence of her daughter at the dinner she was about 
to set before the king—but she saw too plainly for her purpose, that in the present 
excited state of the young girl’s feelings, it would be impossible to induce her to 
appear before one she had so much cause to dread. In truth, so great was her 
surprise at the burst of feeling, in a creature hitherto mild almost to weakness, 
that she could find no words in which to make the request, much less to enforce 
obedience. Making a merit of necessity, she assumed a look of wounded ten¬ 
derness, and winding her arms around the agitated form of her child kissed her 
white cheek. ‘Thou art unkind, Elizabeth,’ she said, ‘ to speak thus harshly to 
the mother who loves thee, and who sacrifices her own feelings to her fears for thy 
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safety. But throw off thy heavy dress child, and bathe these throbbing temples— 
that unfortunate fall has unsettled thy reason, or thou wouldst never look thus 
frowningly on thy mother.' 

Elizabeth wholly overcome with her mother’s kindness, clung weeping to her 
bosom. * Pardon, dear mother, pardon me—indeed, I think my head is not quite 
right—the sudden appearance of that wicked man.’ 

The queen again kissed iier, and said hurridly, * Well, well, soothe thyself and 
go to thy couch awhile. Come hither, Clara/ she continued, 1 and conduct the 
princess to her chamber—and hearken girl, let no other person approach her 
till she is better.’ Thus saying, she raised the sobbing young creature from her 
bosom, and again pressing her lips to her forehead, before she departed to apolo¬ 
gize for her absence to the king, who impatiently waited her appearance in the 
banqueting room. 

Clara supported her young mistress to the adjoining bed-chamber, and after 
assisting her to disrobe and seeing her stretched upon her couch, she went to a 
heavy table of carved wood that stood near, and poured an opiate from one of 
its i < »i e -bottles of chased gold, which she prevailed upon the princess to swallow, 
and then stood by her bed side patiently watching her features as they settled 
into the repose of sleep, as calmly and as beautifully ns the watcr-lilly contract* 
its delicate petals when the sun goes down. The large mirror that hung opposite 
the bed in its frame of massy silver, never reflected two more lovely objects than 
that royal girl and her llebc-like attendant, who bent anxiously over her like a 
blossoming rose protecting the snow-drop that had sought shelter under its shadow. 
When certain, from the low regular breathing of the princess, that she was in a 
sound sleep, Clara stole noiselessly into the anti-rocm, and there kept a patient 
watch of many hours. The sun was just pouring its setting rays in a flood of 
light through the stained windows, when with a bounding henrt Clara heard the' 
king and his retinue assemble in the court and leave the castle. The noise of 
their horses’ hoofs had scarcely died away in the distance, when the queen dowa¬ 
ger entered the anti-room, and demanded if the lady Elizabeth slept—then, without 
waiting for an answer, she passed on to the bed-chamber and drew back the cur¬ 
tains that concealed her daughter, who lay in a quiet slumber, her long, golden 
lashes lying upon her cheek, that had regained its delicate white with a slight 
color breaking through like the faint tinge on the outer leaves of the American 
water-lily. One little hand was thrust under the cheek that lay next the pillow, 
and half concealed by the mass of bright hair that had escaped from nnder the pur© 
lawn of her night coif and fell in beauty over her shoulder; the other had crept 
out from her richly laced sleeve, and lay in slender beauty on the crimson coun¬ 
terpain. * She is indeed beautiful, most beautiful,’ and a smile like sun-light 
gleaming on ripe fruit broke over the mother’s face as she said this, with a proud 
feeling at the heart, and looked on her lovely child. But instantly a frown swept 
its shadow over her broad forehead, as she brought to mind the conversation that 
had passed after their meeting with the king. 1 But how am I to accomplish this 
union/ she said to herself, * if she should prove obstinate as much as 1 fear she 
will after what I have witnessed to day’—but no matter, my word is pledged, and 
if I would not ever remain powerless, as lam, it must be performed—yes, even 
though he were ten times her uncle, and ten times i’—murderer, ahe wan about to 
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have added ; but the thought* of her children—her murdered babes—the little ones 
that had nestled in ln r bosom, and now lay buried in their own blood, came over 
her, and for a moment hot tears rolled over her cheek as she pressed a kiss, a mo¬ 
ther’s kiss, on the cheek of her daughter—that daughter she was about to sacrifice— 
such as her first born received before sorrow and ambition had choked up the 
fountain of maternal love—then sighing heavily she turned away, and the golden- 
fringed drapery closed over the sleeper. As if her better angel had been thus shut 
out, the queen shook off her momentary emotion and left the room 

Since the morning the Queen had listened to proposals, and entered into plans, 
that must forever rest like a mildew on the purity of her fame. She had, in a 
private interview with Richard, consented to yield her beautiful, pure daughter to 
his bloody arms as a bride, so soon as a dispensation from the Pope could be ob¬ 
tained. It is an historical fact, altogether disgraceful to our sex, that Richard, 
the most cruel tyrant that ever disgraced the annals of English history, married 
for his first wife, the widow of a young Prince whom he had murdered with his 
own hands; and after her death won the consent of Edward's widow to unite himself* 
in an unholy marriage with his own niece, after having imbued his hands in the 
life of her brothers. Lady Macbeth, the creature of Shakespeare’s intellect, ill 
her wicked ambition, is less revolting to us in the very act of murder, than this 
woman, who consented to offer up the purity of a lovely child on the altar of her 
own aspiring hopes. Thrown by the sudden death of the late King from her 
high station of power, her sons, the tender props of her remaining greatness, cut 
down, and their murderer seated on the throne to which, after their death, her 
daughter Elizabeth had an undoubted right, she looked upon her as the only step¬ 
ping stone by which she could hope to ascend to her former greatness; and she 
scrupled at no means that held out a promise to raise her from the tiresome life 
of a private gentlewoman—a life for which her former exaltation and restless 
spirit of intrigue had entirely unfitted her. Immediately after the usurpation of 
Richard, she had entered privately into a negociation with the Earl of Richmond, 
then in Brittany, promising him her aid and the hand of her daughter in mar¬ 
riage, if he could find means to raise an army and hurl the tyrant from his throne. 
Richmond accepted the proposals, and sent by the returning messenger a written 
promise to marry the Princess immediately after his arrival in England. The 
Queen, well pleased with the success of her proposals, lost no opportunity of en¬ 
hancing, by glowing encomiums on the brilliant qualities of the handsome young 
Earl, the favorable impression her daughter had conceived of him. Thus the 
mother artfully succeeded in enlisting her daughter's feelings in favor of her 
plans. Still their success was uncertain, and a discovery absolutely ruinous to 
the hopes, and dangerous to the life of the Queen. It was fear that Richard had 
discovered her intentions, as much as surprise, that had caused her to recoil, as 
we have described, on meeting him in the forest. But he, on his arrival at the 
castle, speedily terminated her anxiety by making his iniquitous proposals. Thus 
a speedy and unexpected road to power was opened, unconnected with the uncer¬ 
tainties and dangers attending her alliance w r ith Richmond; and she did not hesi¬ 
tate an instant in resolving to recall her emissaries, break her promise to the Earl, 
and place her daughter on the throne; nor had the iniquity of the arrangement, 
apd the probable opposition of the Princess, occurred to her till she stood by the 
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aide of her bed, and looked in the stillness of night on her slumbering form as it 
lay before her shrined in its own loveliness. 

For several days after her meeting with the King, the Princess remained in a 
pitiable state of nervous excitement. Her mother had not yet dared to inform her 
of the guilty contract she had made; and as nothing new occurred to shock her 
delicate nature, she gradually regained tranquillity. Her sweet smile again 
followed the gay sallies of the witty Clara, who was indefatigable in her exer¬ 
tions to excite the drooping spirits of her mistress. One evening she had gone 
to the closet of the Queen dowager in search of a book of manuscripts the Prin¬ 
cess wished to see, when she was interrupted in her search by the voice of the 
Queen approaching the door. Frightened, she scarce knew why, the young girl 
attempted to leave the room unseen : but finding it impossible, she, without re¬ 
flecting on what she was about, raised the rich tapestry that hung along the wall 
and concealed herself behind its folds. The drapery had scarcely fallen over her 
when the Queen with another person entered. After securing the door, Clara 
heard her advance to a table in the centre of the room, and address her compan¬ 
ion. * Now Dorset,’ she said ‘ give me thy tidings.’ 

Clara had not yet seen the face of the Queen’s companion, but the first sound 
of his rich voice caused her nerves to thrill like the strings of an ^Eolian harp; for 
the musical tones were those that had often stirred her pulses like living poetry. 
With a palpitating heart she ripped open a little of the tapestry, and through the 
opening saw the handsome features of the Marquis of Dorset, who was leaning on 
the table opposite his mother. He, with the smile of one who brings glad tidings, 
was answering her. ‘ All has succeeded well,’ he said, ‘ my followers are ready ; 
all our partisans are in preparation, and in small parties to escape detection, are 
marching towards the camp of Richmond." 

The Queen sat down and was deadly pale, as she said in a quick startled voice, 

* The camp of Richmond, sayest thou ?—What—where is the Earl ?’ 

• In England, fair mother,’ replied the young man, bending down and looking 
with an exulting smile in her face, 1 but what means this silence—is my tidings to 
be received with white lips and angry eyes ? I had hoped that my dutiful exer¬ 
tions in your cause would have won me at least one smile of welcome.* 

Tiie Queen drew her hand several times slowly across her forehead, as if at a 
loss for words to express what she wished to say. At length she met her son’s en¬ 
quiring look, and her eyes glanced rapidly from one object to another, as if to 
avoid his, while she said, ‘ Thou didst not then receive my message ?’ 

‘ What message, mother ? I have received none, and thought my directions 
explicit.’ 

1 Nevertheless, I had sent to request thee to stir no farther in this matter, having 
changed my intentions with regard to Richmond." 

1 Wherefore, madam, explain, I beseech you ?’ 

The Queen did explain; and Clara in her concealment, heard with horror the 
arrangement that had been made to sacrifice her mistress. With difficulty did 
she prevent herself from rushing forth and upbraiding the unfeeling mother, who 
thus deliberately planned the destruction of her child. Quivering in every joint, 
she suppressed her indignation, and with a bounding heart, heard Dorset spring 
from his seat and angrily pace the room, as he indignantly exclaimed, { By my faith y 
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madam, were you who propose this sacrifice, ten times my mother, I would pro¬ 
test against its atrocity—yes, even though c»ur assistance and my gentle sister’s 
hand were not pledged to Richmond. By my patron saint, it shames me much 
that thoughts so evil could for a moment rest with my mother. What, wed her 
to her father's brother ? Horrible !* 

There was a fearful working of wrath in the features of the Dowager, as her 
■on paused, struck his clenched hand on the table, and stood before her in the maj¬ 
esty of his honest indignation. But she checked her burning resentment with 
the strong mastery with which she had learned to curb her most violent feelings, 
and with the same sweet tone and artful blandishment that hud won her the hand 
of Edward, she sought to soothe the puiturbcd feelings of her 6on, and to bend 
him to her purpose. Long and eloquently she argued to convince him that the 
Pope had full power to do away with the sin of a union formed within the forbid¬ 
den pale of consanguinity. True, her voice trembled a little, as she defended 
Richard from the charge of murdering her children, which Dorset brought against 
him—still she did attempt it; but vainly, as she might have seen by the contemp¬ 
tuous smile that lurked about the lip of the Marquis. She attempted to excite 
his ambition—spoke of former honors, her hand while in power had heaped upon 
him, and promised to multiply them would lie assist her in her present scheme of 
aggrandizement—but promises, sophistry, and even tears were ineffectual. Dor¬ 
set listened impatiently, and then walked towards the door, saying, 1 Madam, you 
have a right, if you choose, to forfeit your given pledge, but I am more chary of 
my honor, and therefore shall depart immediately for Richmond’s camp with the 
forces I have collected.’ 

* Stay, Dorset, thou lovest my daughter’s attendant, the beautiful Clara, and as 
I think, would fain wed her.’ 

The hot blood rushed over the face of the young marquis, and his eye fell un¬ 
der the triumphant glance his mother’s bent upon him. Clara gasped for breath 
03 she heard him reply, ‘ You have guessed rightly, madam, I do indeed love the 
person you speak of, but it is with the honorable affection of an honest heart, and 
can have no connection with the a flair in question. 

1 Thou hast given me thy word not to wed without my consent.’ 

*1 have, madam, and hold it inviolate.’ 

1 Promise me,’ said the Queen, laying her hand caressingly on her son’s arm, 

* promise me that thou wilt not join this Richmond, and 1 in return will consent to 
thy union with Clara, if she prove to have sprung from a noble stock.’ 

* No madam, no,’ replied Dorset, shaking off the white hand that lay on his arm, 

* great as is the inducement I cannot sacrifice my honor.’ 

The Queen again graspe d his arm as he was about to drpart, ‘ Thou art not 
pledged to assist Richmond personally—let thy forces be put under the command 
of some other person; then thy pledge will be redeemed and thy lovely wife won.’ 

Dorset hesitated. ‘And were 1 to consent, to whom could I yield the command?’ 
he inquired. 

There was a lurking triumph in the Queen’s eye, as she feigned to refieot, and 
then named ‘The Earl of Stanley—lie is father-in-Jaw to this bise, slip of Lan¬ 
caster,’ she said, ‘ and thou canst not fear that his zeal will fail in this cause*’ 

After some hesitation Dorset consented to give up the command of his men to 
Lord Stanly, and to remain inactive in the coming contest. His mother again 
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promised her consent to his union with Clara when her parentage should be pror- 
ed noble. 

Clara, quivering with agitation, had witnessed the scene in which she was so 
deeply interested. Her head was dizzy with the bright prospect thus unexpected¬ 
ly opened to her; and now as a flood of hopes and glowing prospects broke over 
her heart, she was almost wild with the excess of her happiness, and could have 
rushed out and knelt at the queen’s feet in the fullness of her gratitude. 

Dorset kissed the hand of his mother and left the closet. The queen continued 
to pace slowly up and down the room till the sound of his footsteps died 
away, then with a low exulting laugh she said aloud , 1 He is won at last, and at a 
trifling price, too—I could almost find in my heart to pity him when he comes to 
know that this pretty maiden is the daughter of my superannuated forester—yet 
had it not been so I dare not have given my consent, for Dorset is not one to brook 
a broken promise.’ A cold chill came over the astonished Clara as she heard this 
unfeeling confession of duplicity ; but she held her breath as the queen proceeded 
in her soliloquy. *1 was right in choosing Stanley *, his son is in Richard’s power, 
and will be a sure pledge for his father’s services. I must instantly send to Stan¬ 
ley, and request him to join his forces with those of Richard. I must write to him 
too, or he may suspect my agency in this invasion. But what have I to fear ?—Rich¬ 
mond must fall when deprived of the aid my son has collected. My daughter 
queen, and myself again powerful, and I will soon find means to win the thoughts 
of Dorset from this pretty waiting woman. I must not loiter—delay is dangerous/ 
she added, going to the door and ordering a page to request the attendance of her 
secretary. Impatiently she paced the floor till he came, and then dictated her 
despatches ■, and giving a signet ring and a purse of gold to the secretary, directed 
him at break of day to send a trusty messenger with the despatches, first to the king, 
and then to lord Stanley. Having given her instructions she left the room follow¬ 
ed by the secretary. 

Pale with agitation and astonishment Clara left her concealment. At first in 
the confusion of her thoughts she was about to acquaint Dorset with the intended 
treachery of his mother ; then, reflecting that such a step would only cause him to 
hasten to the camp of Richmond, a course she could not bear to contemplate, she 
rejected the idea. Could she but delay the despatches—but then how could it be 
done, they were to be sent away at day break, and it was already ten in the even¬ 
ing. Suddenly a thought flashed like a meteor across her brain. Springing for¬ 
ward with a look of wild resolution she ran to the apartment of the princess, and 
requested permission to depart in the morning, on a visit to the kind old cottagers 
from whose humble home her bounty had raised her. The gentle princess readily 
yielded her permission, and Clara proceeded to put her adventurous plan into exe¬ 
cution. Silently she stole to the room of one of the queen’s pages, and conveyed 
one of his dresses to her own apartment. In this she disguised herself, and before 
the day had dawned sufficiently to permit the secretary to distinguish her features, 
she stood before him, and demanded the despatches which were to be conveyed to 
the king and lord Stanley. The unsuspecting secretary handed her the precious 
documents, together with the signet and purse of gold. She placed them in her 
bosom and descended to the court, where a horse stood ready for the expected 
courier. The bold girl mounted him and rode leisurely from the castle 

To be continued. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

A REMARKABLE CITY. 

Voltaire has said with more piquancy than truth, that the 
Greeks are so degraded a natiou, that Athens has lost her glorious 
name; and is called Setines. A friend explains this matter so satis¬ 
factorily, that it is worth repeating and remembering. The name 
is formed from the language commonly used in reference to the city. 
Where are you going? Eis Athcnas —to Athens. Where did you 
get this? Eis Athcnas —in Athens. This being often pronounced 
without sounding the first two letters became Scthinas. And the 
French having no Theta, th, Voltaire has supplied its place by a /. 
So Smyrna is called by the Turks Ismeer. The Greeks say Eis 
Smyrnccn , pronounced Ismeerneen. As Athens was called Astu > 
so Constantinople was always spoken of par excellence by the Greeks 
as He Palis, (the city.) Eis teen point, (in or into the city,) pro¬ 
nounced Isteembolin or Stamboul, as the Greeks seldom pronounce 
more than the last letter of the proposition Eis . And Stamboul is 
the common name for the city. Nice is now called Isnik. The 
Greek name is Nike, lie nikee , signifying victory. And the con¬ 
stant expression about the city was Eis nikeen —pronounced Isnikeen . 
And hence called by the Turks Isnik . This latter city, interesting 
to the Christian for the celebrated council once held there—to the 
artist, for the beautiful fragments yet remaining of its ancient splen¬ 
dor, now shares with many of its compeers the dust of oblivion. 
At the mandate of the Emperor Constantine A. D. 325, there as¬ 
sembled within its walls a greater number of Christian ministers 
than the world had ever before seen together. From the splendid 
cities of Asia—from the caves of remote Europe, and from the 
burning sands of Africa, three hundred and seventy six Bishops and 
a large number of Priests and deacons and holy men assembled in 
council, upon the welfare of the Christian church, and established 
the celebrated declaration of faith, hence called the Nicenc Creed. 
It is said, that the appearance of this city, after you have ascended 
the hills which embosom it, is of the most striking and romantic 
character. An extensive and beautifu 1 plain greets the eye—mapp¬ 
ed by streams of water and scenery of the most pleasing aspect. 
In its centre the waters of the famous Lake Ascanius repose—fring¬ 
ed with the enlivening green of the forest trees, so luxuriantly 
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beautiful in this tropical climate. At the extremity of this lake is 
situated the large and beautiful city of Nice. Its walls are six 
miles in circumference, and are of an imposing height—from twen¬ 
ty-five to thirty feet and fourteen feet thick at the base; and bid 
fair to continue for centuries. They are mantled as usual with par¬ 
apets and battlements and the walk upon the summit is beautiful. 
The entrance is by three gates, the one inside the other and richly 
ornamented with figures and basso relievos. The second or centre 
gate is of magnificent size and workmanship, with frieze, cornices, 
and all the ornaments which mark the pure age of architecture; 
and is in a perfect state of preservation. There is an inscription on 
the freize over the gate intimating its erection by the Emperor Ha¬ 
drian. The whole exterior is imposing, and would plainly tell the 
most indifferent observer, that he was in the neighborhood of one of 
the largest cities. The traveller would wonder on his approach to this 
spot at the circumstance of meeting none of the inhabitants of this 
great city without its gates. But this wonder would be changed to 
amazement when on entering its walls he finds neither street—nor 
house—nor inhabitant—nor even the remains of either of them! 
The whole enclosure is one vast solitude! Of all the splendid pal¬ 
aces—marble fountains—paved courts—magnificent amphitheatres, 
temples, baths, and innumerable dwellings which once filled this 
great and populous city, not a vestige remains. The only trace of 
any buildings having existed within this large space, are the walls 
and ceilings of a Greek chapel yet remaining, covered with tra¬ 
cery in Mosaic and Greek inscriptions and figures, worked like 
embroidery in small square stones. There is also a spot on which 
some fragments of a large building yet remain, w hich is said to 
have been the Palace of Constantine. From the fragments which 
yet strew the spot, little doubt can be entertained of these being 
the remains of this celebrated palace. Here met these holy men 
of Christendom—the illustrious disciples of the sainted dead, and 
though their declaration of faith—their Creed, yet remains—their 
bones whiten every land—their very names are lost and the magnifi¬ 
cent and time-defying palace in which they assembled, has now 
crumbled to its native dust. Nay even the vast and p< puinu , <• 
in which they met has been swept away with a besom of <’* 
tion from the face of the earth. The moral is a striking cne and 
language of mine would do it injustice. Zeitung. 
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[For the Portland Magaiine.] 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

Look, dearest, to the south and see 
Yon cloud upon the sky, 

So like, if such a thing could be, 

The anger of thine eye. 

It sweeps on like a thunder fold 
Flung wildly to the air, 

Or like a pall of death, unroll'd 
By demons of despair. 

Thus spoke he, there upon the moving deck, 
Watching the gath’ring clouds go sweeping by, 
Then turned to gaze upon the pallid cheek 
Of her, his wife—cold, pale with agony, 

She clasped her sleeping infant to her breast, 
That like a living rose-bud nestled there, 

As fledglings lie within their shelt’ring nest, 

And shrink in weakness from the humid air. 

Now his strong arm is round her trembling form, 
Yet does he with a haughty brow and eye 
Look with firm spirit on the gathering storm, 
And point with steady finger to the sky. 

Black and more densely dark the brow of heaven 
Bent in its wrath above the heaving sea, 

While fierce athwart it angry clouds were driven, 
And whirlwinds tore them in mad revelry. 

Now watery mountains gather on the deep 
And wildly toss their foam cap’d heads on high. 
Onward and onward bellowing they sweep, 
Mocking the winds that rush so madly by. 

And then was rent that fearful cloud 
With many a fiery chain, 

And heaven’s artillery thundered loud 
Above the battling main. 

It seemed as if the stars at last 
Had melted in their ire, 

And thrown upon the raging blast 
Their cataracts of fire. 

That struggling bark braved bold and gallantly 
The threatening waves, the elemental strife, 

And still was seen as it dashed proudly by 
That clinging group, the father, child and wife. 
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Her pale head bent above the waking child, 

That struggled playful in her cold embrace, 

Then with sweet mouth and dimpling features smiled 
And patted with its hands her marble face. 

Swift came the blast, and on its fearful wings 
Lifted the mass of her abundant hair. 

Now the young babe to her chill bosom clings, 

And shivers wailing in the lightning’s glare. 

It comes, it comes, that foaming mountain now, 

And lifl3 the vessel high upon its breast; 

Quick, vivid flashes curl around the prow, 

And wreath the masts with many a fiery crest. 

A sudden crash—a plunge—one fearful cry— 

She strikes—she sinks—and from the quaking deck 
The husband lifts his wife and child on high ; 

Then plunges boldly from the burning wreck. 

The waters battle fierce against his breast, 

But his strong arm is dashing them away; 

They turn more madly on his burthened chest 
And toss him onwards in a shower of spray; 

Yet in the jaws of death his giant grasp 
Bears up his wife—a fearful wave once more 
Wreaths them in foam. A stifled cry—a gasp— 

That blessed wave has borne them safe on shore. Ed. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

The following is an extract from an amusing article in the Court Magazine. 
Ralph, an unfortunate husband governed by his wife, bets an old grey mare against 
a fine steed belonging to a traveller with whom he falls in company, that the ma¬ 
jority of husbands would not prove to be under the subjection of which ho 
complained. Ralph started full of hope, with a basket of stones on one arm and 
one of eggs on the other. He was to leave a stone at every house where the hus¬ 
band proves to be in his own unfortunate predicament, and an egg where it was 
otherwise. Alas for poor Ralph—he returned home with but one missing egg and 
no stones. We give onr readers his visit to the great house of the village. 

On the left of the avenue was a close shady walk, and Ralph, 
thinking it might lead through another part of the demesne to the 
high road, turned into it. As he advanced the path became darker 
and more enclosed by trees, and so intricate that our hero began to 
think he had missed his way. He went on, however, through vari¬ 
ous turnings and windings, until at length he found himself, to his 
surprise, again close to the house. The path he had taken led to 
the western wing of the mansion, and terminated in a flower gar¬ 
den, which lay embowered among shrubs that concealed it from the 
outside. A large glass door opened with steps upon this garden, 
15 
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and in the room beyond, a small but elegantly furnished study, sat 
the master of the house, the stately Earl of N-, in propria per¬ 

sona. ‘Ah, ah !’ exclaimed Ralph, as he ensconced himself behind 
a spreading acacia that stretched its branches almost over the porti¬ 
co, ‘ here is something worth losing one’s way for.’ The whole 
scene was indeed new to him, and exceeded in elegance any thing 
he had ever witnessed before. He gazed with wonder on the rich 
carving of the chairs and chiffoniers, the splendid bindings of the 
books, the luxurious couches, the bronzes and marble statues, and 
the spacious mirrors that decorated this little temple of the muses. 
Lord N-was writing at a table covered with papers ; he appear¬ 

ed about fifty, and his countenance bore the marks of care and 
thought; time, too, had slightly furrowed his brow and sprinkled 
his locks with grey ; the expression of his features was haughty, if 
not severe, and as Ralph contemplated his lofty bearing, and the 
proud step with which he traversed the room to reach down a book 
from the opposite shelf, he could not help repeating to himself 
‘ They spoke the jruth—he is indeed an awsome man !’ A few 
minutes had elapsed and all was silent, save the rustling of the 
wind through the branches, when a gentle tap was heard at the 
door of the study ; it was softly opened, and Ralph caught a glimpse 
of a little fairy foot, in a black satin slipper, advanced into the 
room. The Earl looked up at the sound, and his stern features re¬ 
laxed into a smile. ‘ Come in my love,’ he said ; ‘that gentle tap 
is an ‘open Sesame’ to which my door ahvays yields : it ever tells 
a welcome tale to my ears.’ ‘Nay, but it shall tell an tm-welcome 
one now, and make you repent having admitted an enemy into the 
stronghold, who is come to wage war against, and defy the Lord of 
the citadel to his very face.’ 

So saying, the owner of the little foot, whose silvery tones were 
so much at variance with the tenor of the words she uttered, bound¬ 
ed into the room. She was a young and lovely creature, sparkling 
with youth and animation, and looked more like the daughter of 
the Earl than his wife. Her form w r as slender and elastic, and the 
brilliant gaiety of her age danced in her bright hazle eye, and play¬ 
ed in the arch smiles that dimpled round her beautiful mouth. She 
paused in the middle of the room, and stood with her finger uplift¬ 
ed, in an attitude of playful anger, while she shook her glossy locks 
at the Earl. 

‘Well,’ said he, looking fondly at her, ‘and pray what has my 
‘wrathful dove that pecks her mate’ to murmur at now ? why are 
her plumes thus ruffled, and what are the high crimes and misde¬ 
meanors he has to atone for?’ 

‘ Crimes indeed P exclaimed the countess, pouting a lip which 
might have rivalled that of the bride in Sir John Suckling’s ballad, 

Some bee had stung it newly; 

‘ why you recreant knight, do you ask the question, after so shame¬ 
fully deserting your ladye’s bower for this gloomy study, and pre¬ 
ferring those dry, dusty, never-ending papers to her society !—Ruf¬ 
fled plumes, forsooth ! why I protest ’tis enough to make every 
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feather rise up in rebellion. There have I been singing all the 
morning to amuse my parrot, and painting that head you took such 
a fancy to, ingrate that you are !—and quarrelling with Fido to keep 
off ennui, until I got so weary of him and of myself too, that I was 
half tempted to commit suicide with my pallet-knife; but here I 
am, nevertheless, come to quarrel with you now, and to worry you 
out of this castle of yours—so allons ! my liege lord ; the foe is in 
your camp; surrender at discretion, or I shall begin the attack by 
making that little persevering pen prisonnier de guerre , and that too 
without chance of ransom.’ 

4 Well,’ said the Earl, 4 1 do surrender, my fair enemy, but not 
without conditions—one letter more, and then, dearest, I am yours 
for the rest of the day.’ 

4 And I,’ said she, drawing towards her a low stool, and seating 
herself at his feet, 4 shall stay to see that you are faithful to your 
compact. Nay, now, don’t frown—I will try for once to be quiet 
while you are writing, and shall be for the next half hour, a perfect 
miracle of taciturnity, as mute and immoveable as that little bronze 
Harpocrates, with his finger in bis mouth. Now I think of it, you 
yourself shall be warden of my lips,’ added the lovely creature, 
seizing the Earl’s left hand, and folding the fingers over her mouth, 
while her rounded cheek rested in the ample palm. The Earl gaz¬ 
ed tenderly at her, as she sat at his feet, her lovely head leaning 
back against his knee, over which streamed the curls of her long 
shining hair, while her bright eyes looked laughingly up in his face. 
Ralph thought that all traces of severity had vanished from his 
countenance, as he stooped down and kissed her open forehead, and 
then resumed his writing. There was a long pause. The pen 
travelled rapidly over the paper, and Ralph was meditating a retreat, 
without waiting for an opportunity to obtain the wished-for infor¬ 
mation, when a sudden movement of the young countess arrested 
him. She started up, impatiently exclaiming, 

4 Nay, I am sure you have broken faith, and are playing me false; 
the one letter must be finished long since; and, but that you have 
been frowning so terribly, I should declare you were penning a bil¬ 
let-doux to some bella incognita —qui sail 1 I must have one peep 
at all events;’ and flinging her arm round his neck, she bent over 
the Earl as be continued his letter. As she read its contents, a 
shade came over the brow of the lady, and her gaiety gave way 
suddenly to a grave and thoughtful expression. 

4 So,’she said, in a somewhat altered tone, 4 you are writing to 

the minister, in favor of that horrid old Sir John L-, though you 

promised me to give your interest to Mr. W-.’ 

The Earl looked perplexed and annoyed. 

4 1 did not promise you, my love,’ he said, 4 and as for poor Sir 
John L-, why dislike him so much; he is—’ 

4 Every thing that is detestable,’ interrupted the countess; ‘and 
you are a sad naughty man to recommend him, after telling me you 
would support ray protege, dear old Mr. W-; he must be ap¬ 

pointed, indeed he must,’ she added, looking up in her lord’s face, 
and adjusting his thin locks with her taper fingers. The Earl re- 
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monstrated, but his grave arguments were all overturned by her 
lively sallies and gay pleasantry—his weighty reasons proved an 
unequal match for her playful badinage; and the light weapons 6he 
wielded so skilfully, were enforced by k wreathed smiles’ and en- 
dearing ways, that made the appeal iiresistible. The Earl, howev¬ 
er, still held firm, when suddenly she snatched the letter out of his 
hands, and bearing it off in triumph, Hung it into the fire. This 
was a coup de main Ralph was quite unprepared for, and his heart 
beat high for the result. 

The Earl frowned, and now looked vexed in good earnest. 

Ralph watched him with eager anxiety. 

4 There go Sir John L-’s hopes to the winds,’ exclaimed the 

countess, as the last remnants of the consumed paper floated up 
the chimney. 4 Are you angry, my lord, very angry with me, for 
doing so noughty a thing? Well, I confess I am a sad girl, 
and deserve all manner of punishment; but come, I know you 
will forgive me—I know you will,’ she added in atone half playful, 
half entreating,—‘pray do this time, and I promise, cn vraipenitence 
never to transgress again.’ 

Her husband looked at her, but his brow remained clouded and 
unrelaxed in its severity. 

‘So you won’t forgive me,’ she continued, laying her hand on his 
shoulder—‘still, still inexorable ! ^*ay, if I had thought I should 

have made you so very angry-’ she stopped short, and a tear 

stole into her dark eye. 

There was a moment’s struggle between love and displeasure in 
the countenance of the Earl, but another look at the beautiful sup¬ 
pliant decided the contest—he clasped her fondly to him, reproach¬ 
ing himself for having caused her an instant’s pain, and qvenvhelm- 
ing her with the tenderest caresses and assurances of his undimin¬ 
ished love. 

‘ So, then, the culprit is forgiven, non e veroj she said, resuming 

her gaiety; ‘and now it is all over, I shall hate Sir John L- 

ten times more than I did, for haviug gotten me into such disgrace. 
Let me see, is that terrible frown really gone? Come, I shall not 
believe it until you seal ray pardon, by writing another letter, and 
recommending my old favorite for the vacant post. Here, this 
shall be my stool of repentance, and I will act Harpocates again, 
while you-’ 

4 Act the old fool,’interrupted the Earl, ‘by indulging the silly 
caprices of a spoiled child like yourself.’ 

‘Well, if you choose to spoil me-’ 

4 1 must pay the penalty, you would say—then be it so,’ he ad¬ 
ded, reseating himself at the table, ‘ for I see after all, there is no 
resisting you in any thing.’ 

4 Well,’ sighed Ralph, as he lightened his basket of another 
stone, 4 ’tis a disappointment to be sure; but (glancing once more at 
the graceful form and lovely face of the youthful countess, as she 
resumed her position at the feet of the Earl,) if there ever was an 
excuse for mortal man, his lordship cannot be blamed for giving up 
to such a wife.’ 
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GRENVILLE MELLENS’ POETRY. 

Our townsman, Mellen’s, poems have been lying upon our table 
these two months, reminding us of our engagement to say something 
for them in the pages of the Portland Magazine : but engagements 
of various kinds have prevented us from taking the hint thus afford¬ 
ed us, otherwise than, by way of eliciting a sigh over the necessity 
which circumstances had imposed upon us to forfeit our promise so 
long, and a new determination not to let another number pass with¬ 
out redeeming it. 

The leading trait in Mellen’s poetry is devotion. The strongest 
impression it produces is that the author is a good man as well as a 
good poet. It can never be popular poetry from this very cause. 
The numbers that most delight the multitude are of a livelier, gay¬ 
er, more joyous strain. M The Martyr’s Triumph and other poems,” 
are not to the taste of the multitude,—for the multitude cannot en¬ 
joy nor hardly understand them. They are the production of a 
scholar, who has drawn his language from the pure fountain, and of 
a thinker, whose mental ken has a scope embracing “more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in the philosophy” of the 
every day world. Perhaps they are mystical, and some may say 
meaningless ;—and to such as say so, so they are. Yet Grenville 
Mellen is a poet ,—and his inspiration is not a common inspiration. 
The beauty of the natural world,—the breath of morning and even¬ 
ing airs, the harmony of birds, the smiling aspect of the works of 
nature, the visible proofs of God’s goodness to his creatures, are 
not the only, are not indeed the chief elements of that inspiration. 
It is true none of all our poets more clearly than Mellen, 

“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones,—” 

But his truest inspiration is of a higher order. His verse flows 
smoothest when Heligion, the Ways of Providence, the Soul, the 
end of our being, God himself, are his themes. Instances occur to 
me in rapid succession proving this. He is writing of u Ocean 
Music,” 

t( things of harmony, 

Unseen musicians of the air and wave,” 
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and as his thoughts wander over the beautiful imagery called up by 
his subject, his mind rises from the wave 

tl Up to the mighty and Ineffable 
Who fashioned this sublimity.” 

“ The Host of Night” is to him the origin of a moral, rebuking 
man’s vain pride. “ Lines, on seeing an Eagle soaring in the Au- 
tum twilight” terminate by wafting the reader to “ God’s pure 
throne—the light that saves.” “A Night Thought” embodies a 
beautiful apostrophe to the “Early dead,” and almost all his OdeSj 
a department of poetry in which he has few living equals, contain 
similar allusions. Glancing over the contents of the volume before 
us, the applicability of the remark already made will strikingly ap¬ 
pear, upon reading the titles of the several pieces. “The Martyr’s 
Triumph,”—“ Voice of the Soul —“ Destiny,”—“ Innocence,”— 
“ The Dead ,”—“ On the Death of Julia,”—“ I would die young,”— 
“ Hymn,” &c. Indeed, the character of Mellen’s poetry is em¬ 
phatically serious ; a distinctive peculiarity, which may not and 
probably will not gain him so many, although it thereby must se¬ 
cure him more discriminating readers. 

But the poems before us indicate much poetical genius, indepen¬ 
dent of the nature of the inspiration that produced them. There is 
not one in the volume which is without its spark of true Promoethe' 
an fire; and there are parts of the first poem in the book, “ The 
Martyr’s Triumph,” which are superior to any American poetry we 
ever read. Read the 21st, 22d and 23d stanzas of the first canto, 
describing conscience,—and stanzas 4, 5 and 6 of canto second,—in 
illustration of this remark : indeed the whole poem may be cited to 
the same effect. 

Mellen’s occasional effusions are remarkably happy. His odes 
we have already mentioned. His hymns and patriotic songs are of 
a very high order of poetry, which those things generally are not. 
His incidental c Stanzas’ and 1 Lines’ throw r n off at the suggestion of 
a casual occasion, containing personal allusions, and intended only 
for the private perusal of friends, are quite graceful, and appropriate. 
They show the poet’s only Egeria to be within his own bosom. 
We have many of these in the volume before us,—and ourselves 
have several others of a similar kind in our own possession which 
have never been in print. 

Nor is the Muse of Mellen incapable of the gayer and lighter 
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vein. Our sides have shaken with laughter that it had been vain 
to endeavor to repress, on perusal of some of the productions of his 
merry mood.; and we have sometimes thought that this would be 
his more successful walk. But the whim has ever passed away 
with the laugh that produced it, and we are fain to believe that 
Mellen will be longest remembered by the hallowed association of 
the holy themes he has chosen, and the chastened tone with which 
11 Smit with the love of sacred song,” 

has been most pleased to strike his sweet voiced lyre. J. F. 


TO A BEAUTY. 

Soft as the moonbeam that rests on the fountain, 

The pure light of beauty smiles sweetly on thee; 

Glad as the pure stream that leaps from the mountain, 

Thy spirit of mirth flashes sunny and free. 

No shadow has brought its dark spell to thy forehead, 

No canker has stolen the bloom from thy lips; 

Thy charms are all nature’s, thy beauty unborrowed— 

Alas that a shadow those charms should eclipse. 

I have gazed on thee oft when the spell of young even, 

To meadow and valley imparted its charm; 

When the blue of thine eye was a symbol of heaven, 

And the glow of thy beauty unripened was warm. 

I have bowed to thee oft in the visions of slumber, 

And in fancy have press’d thy red lip with delight) 

The tone of thy voice, like a heavenly number, 

Has burst on my senses by day and by night. 

I would, Arabella, that beside a low altar, 

Unsinn’d and unsinning thy form stood by mine— 

I would that thy lips though rejoicing would falter, 

And thy cheek wear a blush as thou whisper’d I’m thine. 

I would that the world with its shadows and sorrow, 

With its crime and despair might not sully thy brow; 

But as time fleeteth by thee may every morrow 
Look down on thee kindly and gladly as now. 
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TALENTS. 

Some may allege, as an excuse for their indolence, the want of 
proper talents to make any progress in learning. To which I an¬ 
swer, that few stations require uncommon abilities to discharge them 
well; for the ordinary offices of life, that share of apprehension 
which falls to the bulk of mankind, provided we improve it, will 
serve well enough. Bright and sparkling parts are like diamons, 
which may adorn the proprietor, but are not necessary for the good 
of the w r orld ; whereas common sense is like current coin ; we have 
every day, in the ordinary occurrences of life, occasion for it: and if 
we would but call it into action, it would carry us much greater 
lengths than we seem to be aware of. Men may extol, as much as 
they please, fine, exalted and superior sense; yet common sense, if 
attended with humility and industry, is the be«t guide to beneficial 
truth, and the best preservative against any fatal errors in know¬ 
ledge, aad notorious misconducts in life. For none are, in the na¬ 
ture of the thing, more liable to error, than those who have a dis¬ 
taste for plain, sober sense and dry reasoning ; which yet is the case 
of those whose warm ond elevated imagination, whose uncommon 
fire and vivacity, make them in love with nothing but what is strik¬ 
ing, marvellous, and dazzling : for great wits, like great beauties, 
look upon mere esteem as a flat insipid thing ; nothing less than ad¬ 
miration w ill content them. To gain the good will of mankind, by 
being useful to them, is in their opinion, a poor, low r , grovelling 
aim ; their ambition is to draw the eyes of the world upon them, 
by dazzling and surprising them ; a temper which draws them off 
from the love of truth, and consequently subjects them to gross mis¬ 
takes : for they will not love truth as such ; they will love it only 
when it happens to be surprising and uncommon, which few import¬ 
ant truths are. The love of novelty will be the predominant pas¬ 
sion ; that of truth will only influence them, when it does not in¬ 
terfere wdth it. Perhaps nothing sooner misleads men out of the 
road of truth, than to have the w ild, dancing light of a bright imag¬ 
ination playing before them. Perhaps they have too much life and 
spirit to have patience enough to go to the bottom of a subject, and 
trace up every argument, through a long tedious process, to its orig¬ 
inal. Perhaps they have that delicacy of make which fits them for 
a swift and speedy race, but does not enable them to carry a great 
weight, or to go through any long journey ; whereas men of fewer 
ideas, who lay them in order, compare and examine them, and go on, 
step by step, in a gradual chain of thinking, make up by industry 
and caution what they want in quickness of apprehension. Be not 
discouraged, if you do not meet with success at first. Observe—for 
it lies within the compass of any man’s observation—that he who 
has been long habituated to one kind of knowledge, is utterly at a 
loss in another, to which he is unaccustomed ; till, by repeated ef¬ 
forts, he finds a progressive opening of his faculties; and then he 
wonders how he could be so long in finding out a connexion of 
ideas, which to a practised understanding, is very obvious. But by 
neglecting to use your faculties, you will, in time, lose the very 
power of using them. Seed. 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS. 

CMARLKS COD.MA.V. 

We begin with the name of Charles Codman, not because any 
thing he has yet done, beautiful though it is, and full of glorious 
promise though it may be, would entitle him to be first mentioned 
in an account of our American Painters, but simply because he is a 
Portland Painter—one who has been made here, and almost by ac¬ 
cident—and because, but for the accident alluded to, he might have 
lived and died a mere sign painter, without having suspected his own 
powers, and without having distinguished himself, nay, without 
«ver having felt 

* The night-mare moanings of ambition's breast.’ 

Mr. Codman was formerly an apprentice to Mr. Penniman, the 
celebrated Boston painter of signs, tire buckets, militia staudards, 
and the ten thousand other etcetras of ‘Ornamental Painting, in all 
its branches.’ Whether he greatly distinguished himself in the 
shop of Mr. P. we do not know—and all that we do know is, that 
in due time, the youngster set up for himself in the city, then town 
of Portland, where he had what is called a good run of business- 
worked hard, lived freely, and was in a fair way of becoming 
one of those active, thrifty, good-natured, clever young men, 
who have no enemies in the wide world. Nevertheless, if we 
would but take the trouble to ransack the lumber-garrets of our 
neighborhood, some few traces of what he has became since, ‘bright 
gleams of the future’ might be found prodigally scattered over all his 
embellishments of that period. He had a fine eye for color, ami 
that was always evident, even upon the gorgeous blazonry of a mili¬ 
tia standard. His foliage was always more beautiful and rich, and 
more tastefully arranged, than we ever see in the doings of a mere 
imitator. His management of light and shadow, though gener¬ 
ally wrong in some particular that a child could have corrected, 
were always efficient and powerful. 

After a while however, not satisfied with drudgery of this nature, 
he wandered away into landscape. And such landscape! He had 
never seen a good picture in his life—all his authorities and mod- 
16 
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els were from the work-shop of Mr. Penniman or of Mr. Doggett, 
and all he did, smacked of looking-glass tablets, apothecary furniture 
and tea-trays—perfectly smooth—perfectly flat—exceedingly posi¬ 
tive, and as unnatural as heart could desire. 

About this time however, by the merest accident, he was employ¬ 
ed to cover the walls of a large dining-room here, then belonging to 
what was called the Elm-Tavern, kept by Mr. Appleton, with cheap 
landscape. How much he w as allowed for the work, w e have no 
means of ascertaining—whatever it was however, so far as it exceed¬ 
ed, if it did exceed the price of the common French landscape paper, 
it was so much money thrown away by the proprietor. There were 
trees and houses—or rather the skeletons of both—sky and water— 
or the shadows of both—mere outlines, and all of a color. And 
yet—the hand of the master was there—no, not of the master, but 
the hand of a peculiar, undisciplined, unpretending natural genius 
was there. It had been painted perhaps a twelve month or more, 
when a stranger, now living in Portland, who happened to have a 
taste for painting and some knowledge of good painting, happened 
moreover to pass through the room. Struck with the boldness and 
beauty of some passages—with the spirit of the trees—‘all greenly 
fresh and wildly flee,’ though painted in black and white, probably 
with a view to the French paper-hangings aforesaid, the stranger 
paid Mr. Codman a visit and begged to look at some of his more 
finished pictures. Poor Codman !—the very last man upon the face 
of the earth, to be w'aited upon after this fashion. He had no idea 
of his own worth—and still less of the extraordinary latent power 
within himself, a power which even now is but partially developed 
in his doings, in comparison with what it will be, if he is properly 
encouraged hereafter. But being, though very modest and self- 
distrustful, quite as good natured and courteous, he lugged forth a 
little bit of an oil landscape, which he had just been finishing : It 
was a wretched affair—it had been literally worked to death—tame, 
spiritless and feather-bed-ish—and yet, Codman exhibited it with a 
good share of self complacency. The fact is, as we have said be¬ 
fore, he had never met with a good picture—and he had not yet 
learned to see nature. The stranger spoke freely with him, and at 
last to prove his sincerity, consulted with his friends, (Messrs. T. 
A. Deblois and Simon Greenleaf,) and together three compositions 
were ordered—leaving the subject to the artist—only desiring that 
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they should be unfinished , rough-cast. These pictures were paiuted. 
They attracted attention, and the individuals, residents of Portland, 
for whom they were ordered, happening to have a hearty and sin¬ 
cere relish for nature, and a reasonable confidence in their own 
judgment, encouraged him to persevere. And he has persevered 
until, after making every allowance for his faults—for his cloudi¬ 
ness—for his repetitions of himself, (though not half as frequent as 
the repetitions of Claude Loraine with his everlasting fore-ground 
of architecture on one side, with the live waters in front, and a sun 
shorn of his beams, hanging midway between the earth and sky, 
and playing upon the huge proportions of some great Santissima 
Trinidada, looming through a sea-fog)—well, in spite of all these 
things, his cloudiness, his repetitions, his want of opportunity for 
information, and his astonishing ignorance of trick, Charles Codman 
has proceeded step by step, in the manifestations of a practical and 
most passionate love for the beautiful and romantic in natural scen¬ 
ery, until certain of his landscapes are among the very best of our 
day. By this, we do not mean that they have the finish of Dough¬ 
ty, or the rapidity and fire of Fisher or of Cole—but plainly and 
simply this, that they have peculiar and strange qualities of their 
own, which give them, now and then, extraordinary value in the 
eyes of all who know how to appreciate an original genius. 

We are a population now of only sixteen thousand, and all things 
considered, Mr. Codman has been well encouraged here. His pictures 
are to be found in most of our houses, and hanging up side by side 
with our richest furniture—but the mischief is that they have al¬ 
ways been painted for nothing, or sold for nothing. The artist is 
always living from hand to mouth—working for a dead horse—and 
now it depends, not so much upon him, as upon the public , and the 
public of this neighborhood too, whether Charles Codman shall be¬ 
come a great landscape painter and an honor to his country, or a 
discouraged genius. After a few years, and when he is in his 
grave perhaps, we could point to pictures of his that would fetch 
prices to amaze the most liberal-minded of those who now affect 
to encourage him—yea, to patronize him, N, 
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Til IS SOUL. IN P V RGATORY * 

Oil, LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 

BY K- L. BULWKR. 

The angels stiung their harps in Heaven, and their music went 
up like a stream of odours to tlie pavilions of the Most High. But 
the harp of Seralim was sweeter than that of his fellow's, and the 
voice of the Invisible One (for the angels themselves know not the 
glories of Jehovah—only far in the depths of Heaven, they see one 
Unsleeping Kye watching forever over creation) was heard, saying, 

“Ask a gift for the love that burns upon thy song, and it shall be 
given thee.” 

And Seralim answered— 

“There are in that place which men call Purgatory, and which 
is the escape from Hell, but the painful Porch of Heaven, many 
souls tint adore Thee, and yet are punished justly for their sins j 
grant me the boon to visit them at times, and solace their suffering 
by the hymns of the harp that is consecrated to Thee !” 

And the voice answered— 

“ Thy prayer is heard, oh gentlest of the angels; and it seems 
good to him who chastises but from love. Go ! 1 hou hast thy will. >> 

Then the angel sang the praises of God, and when the song was 
done, lie rose lrom his azuie throne at the light hand ol Gabriel, 
and spreading his rainbow w ings,_ he Hew to that melancholy orb 
which, nearest to earth, echoes with the shrieks of souls, 'that by 
torture become pure. There the unhappy ones see from afar the 
bright courts they are hereafter to obtain, and the shapes of glorious 
beings, who, fresh from the Fountains of Immortality, walk amid 
the gardens of Paradise, and feel that their happiness hath no mor¬ 
row ; and this thought consoles amid their torments, and makes the 
true difference between Purgatory and Hell. 

Then the angel folded his wings, and, entering the crystal gates, 
sat down upon a blasted rock, ami struck his divine lyre, and a 
peace fell over the wretched; the demon ceased to torture, and the 
victim to wail. As sleep to the mourners of earth was the song of 
the angel to the souls of the purifying star, one only voice amid the 
general stillness seemed not lulled by the angel; it was the voice 
of a woman, and it continued to cry out with a sharp cry— 

“ Oh, Adenheiin—Adenheim, mourn not lor the lost!” 

The angel struck chord after chord, till his most skilful melodies 
were exhausted, but still the solitary voice, unheeding—unconscious 
even of—the sweetest harp of the angel choir, cried out— 

“ Oh, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not for the lost!” 

Then Scralim’s interest was aroused, and approaching the spot 
whence the voice came, lie saw' the spirit of a young and beautiful 
girl chained to a rock, and the demons lying idly by. And Seralim 
said to the demons, “ Doth the song lull ye thus to rest !” 

And they answered, “Her care for another is bitterer than all our 
torments, therefore are w r e idle.” 
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Then the angel approached the spirit, and said, in a voice which 
stilled her cry—for in what state do we outlive sympathy ? “Where¬ 
fore, oh daughter of earth, wherefore wailest thou with the same 
plaintive wail ? and why doth the harp that soothes the most guilty 
of thy companions fail in its melody with thee ?” 

“ Oh ! radiant stranger,” answered the poor spirit, “ thou speak- 
est to one who on earth loved God’s creature more than God ; there¬ 
fore is she thus justly sentenced. But I know that my poor Aden- 
heim mourns ceaselessly for me, and the thought of his sorrow is 
more intolerable to me than all that the demons can inflict.” 

“ And how knowest thou that he laments thee!” asked the an¬ 
gel. 

“ Because I know with what agony I should have mourned for 
him” replied the spirit, simply. 

The Divine nature of the angel was touched ; for love is the na¬ 
ture of the sons of Heaven. “And how,” said he, “can 1 minis¬ 
ter to thy sorrow ?” 

A transport seemed to agitate the spirit, and she lifted up her 
mist-like and impalpable arms, and cried : 

“ Give me—oh, give me to return to earth but for one little hour, 
that I may visit my Adenheim ; and that, concealing him from my 
present sufferings, I may comfort him in his own.” 

“Alas !” said the ang^l, turning away his eyes, for angels may 
not weep in the sight of others, “ I could, indeed, grant thee this 
boon, but thou knowest not the penalty. For the souls in Purgato¬ 
ry may return to Earth, but heavy is the sentence that awaits their 
return. In a word, for one hour on earth, thou must add a thousand 
years to the tortures of thy confinement here?” 

“Is that all,” cried the spirit; “ willingly, then, will I brave the 
doom. Ah, surely they love not in Heaven, or thou wouldst know, 
oh Celestial Visitant, that one hour of consolation to the one we 
love is worth a thousand, thousand ages of torture to ourselves L 
Let me comfort and convince my Adenheim ; no matter what be¬ 
comes of me.” 

Then the angel looked on high, and he saw in far distant regions, 
which in that orb none else could discern, the rays that parted from 
the all-guarding Eye; and heard the Voice of the Eternal One, 
bidding him act as his pity whispered. He looked on the spirit, 
aud her shadowy arms stretched pleadingly towards him, he utter¬ 
ed the word that looses the bars of the gate of Purgatory ; and lo, 
the spirit had re-entered the human world. 

It was night in the halls of the Lord of Adenheim; and he sat at 
the head of his glittering board ; loud and long was the laugh, aud,, 
merry the jest that echoed round ; and the laugh and the jest of the 
Lord of Adenheim were louder and merrier than all. 

And by his right side sat a beautiful lady ; and ever and anon he 
turned from others to whisper soft vows in her ear. 

“And oh,” said the bright dame of Falkcnberg, “thy words 
what ladye can believe ; didst thou not utter the same oaths, and 
promise the same love to Ida, the fair daughter of Loden ; and 
now but three little months have closed upon her grave ?” 
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“By my lialidom,” quoth the young Lord of Adenlieim, “thou 
dost thy beauty marvellous injustise. Ida ! Nay, thou mockest 
me; I love the daughter of Laden ! why, how then should I be 
worthy thee ? A few gay words, a few passing smiles—behold all 
the love Adenlieim ever bore to Ida. Was it my fault if the poor 
fool misconstrued such common courtesy? Nay, dearest lady, this 
heart is virgin to thee.” 

“And what!” said the lady of Falkenberg, as she suffered the 
arm of Adenlieim to encircle her slender waist, “didst thou not 
grieve for her loss ?” 

“ Why, verily, yes, for the first week; but in thy bright eyes I 
found a ready consolation.” 

At this moment, the Lord of Adenheim thought he heard a deep 
sigh behind him ; he turned, but saw nothing, save a slight mist 
that gradually faded away, and vanished in the distance. Where 
was the necessity for Ida to reveal herself? 

• *«••*«• 

“And thou didst not, then, do thine errand to thy lover?” said 
Seralim, as the spirit of the w ronged Ida returned to Purgatory. 

“ Bid the demons recommence their torture,” was poor Ida’s an¬ 
swer. 

“ And was it for this that thou hast added a thousand years to thy 
doom ?” 

“ Alas,” answered Ida, “after the single hour I have endured on 
earth, there seems to be but little terrible in a thousand fresh years 
of Purgatory !” 


TO A SISTER. 

In a few days, my sister, I shall part from you, perhaps forever. 
I leave my native land, the verdant haunts and cheerful hearths of 
my childhood, with a sad heart and troubled spirit. I go far away 
from the echoes of your gentle voice, far from the friends and com¬ 
panions of my youth, and far from the embraces of her to whom I 
am bound by a tenderer tie than you as yet conceive of. I go on a 
weary pilgrimage of fortune. It may be that a few r years may glide 
by, my temples be browned by a few summers, and I shall return a 
colder and less youthful being, and better calculated for the pursuits 
of the world. It may be that my corpse shall float down into the 
interminable cells of the great deep, or my bones find a resting place 
among the sepulchres of some foreign soii. Be the body’s destiny 
as it may, my sister, the soul’s cannot be changed. Ere I depart 
let me breathe into your soul a few words, as the parting counsel of 
a beloved brother. You are comparatively young, have been rear¬ 
ed with tenderness and ferbearance, and as yet know nothing of the 
trials and perplexities incident to human life. Your wishes hither¬ 
to have been gratified, your hopes realized, and your destiny undim¬ 
med by one passing cloud of sorrow. Surrounded by friends and 
relatives, with scarcely a wish in relation to your comfort, and in¬ 
dulged in every whim that your fancy might suggest, you cannot 
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possibly form an adequate estimate of human misery, nor Conceive 
for a moment the adversities to which the happiest are subjected. 

Alas! it is the lot of all to meet with trial and sorrow, to be sub¬ 
jected to trouble and disquiet, and to find disappointment and an¬ 
guish where we look for realization and joy. To you, my dear 
sister, the world is yet but a garden of flowers. The trifling dis¬ 
appointments and momentary rebukes which you have hitherto met 
with, are indeed but momentary shadows on the great face of des¬ 
tiny—April clouds that dissolve amidst sunshine, leaving the face 
of nature brighter for their visitation. Heretofore your actions have 
been those of thoughtlessness and giddy girlhood. You were 
scarcely amenable to the world for the greatest redundances of con¬ 
duct. That world looked upon you as a child, and laughed at and 
with you. Note you are bursting into womanhood. Your step is 
more dignified, your manners more finished, and your mind more 
mature. You have a character to support in the great drama of life, 
and one of the most delicate nature—that of a virgin, diflident yet 
dignified. It soon may be, that men will flock around you, endea¬ 
voring to poison your understanding with flattery, and corrupt your 
taste with falsehood. Beware of them, I beseech you, my sister— 
credulity is the fountain of all sin, and Eve had never transgressed 
but for the sophistry of the arch fiend. Shun as you would an ad¬ 
der the unprincipled, the indolent, the profligate, and the rake. 
Neither of those deserve the affections of an intelligent and chaste 
woman—neither of them have that to offer in exchange for her 
heart which is an equivalent. Love not hastily, nor for mere wit or 
beauty. The he irt that can be won in an hour, can as readily be 
estranged—and she that bows down to the tints of beauty had bet¬ 
ter at once worship the rainbow, for the beauty of that may again 
come back, but that of womanhood once faded, never returns. Let 
propriety be the spirit of all your actions, the governing principle of 
your life, the prompter to every observation and gesture. Turn 
away with fear and with disgust from vulgarity or insolence—neith¬ 
er is coupled with intelligence, neither is indicative of excellence 
of heart or purity of character. The encomiums of the flatterer re¬ 
ceive as insults, but never let your retribution impeach your self-re¬ 
spect. Covet the society of the enlightened and the reputable, and 
ever esteem a female most who is beautiful and comparatively un¬ 
known, to the one who is perpetually the theme of vagabonds and 
fops, and consequently notorious in such society. After your repu¬ 
tation preserve your affections. The first is most invaluable to 
character, the other to happiness. As love is an involuntary feeling, 
so should a female be especially choice in the selection of her male 
friends. Never make a confident of a man—never of a woman— 
she who cannot keep her own secret, can hardly expect another to 
keep it for her. Ever respect the counsel of the aged, especially 
that of your parents. Ever respect the opinions of the world, and 
endeavor so to act as to be beyond the reach of its calumny. Trifle 
not with the customs of life, neither by extravagant actions or ex¬ 
travagant appearances afford the envious or ill-disposed opportunity 
to take advantage of your inadvertences. Subject not yourself to 
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temptation, neither ridicule the power of man over a heart when 
once in his possession. Beware of the slanderer, and of those who 
indulge in scandal, for when no good can be uttered of an acquaint¬ 
ance, the sooner the subject is changed the better. Be gentle as 
the dove, diffident as the fawn, and dignified as a high-souled wo¬ 
man. Never for a moment suffer yourself to think lightly of Chris¬ 
tianity or its precepts, and turn away with a shudder from the dark- 
hearted infidel,, or the cold and cautious misanthrope. In your 
morning prayers and in your evening orisons, blend the name of 
your brother with a blessing. Remember his honor is co-eval with 
your own, and that he would rather gaze upon the form of his sister 
a corpse, than know her a renegade from the paths of propriety and 
virtue. Farewell dearest Lavinia. May the choicest blessings of 
Heaven be yours. Farewell. Harold. 


SUMMER. 

BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 

The Spring’s fair promise melted into thee, 

Fair Summer, and thy gentle reign is here r— 

Thy emerald robes are on earh heavy tree,— 

In the blue sky thy voice is rich and clear; 

And the free brooks have songs to bless thy reign—- 
They leap in music midst thy bright domain. 

The gales that wander from the unbounded west, 

Are burthened with the breath of countless fields; 
They teem with incense from the green earth’s breast 
That up to heaven its grateful odour yields, 
Bearing sweet hymns of praise from many a bird 
By Nature’s aspect into rapture stirr’d. 

In such a scene, the sun-illumin’d heart 
Bounds like a prisoner in his narrow cell, 

When through its bars the morning glories dart, 

And forest-anthems in his hearing swell: 

And like the heaving of the voiceless sea, 

His panting bosom labors to be free. 

Thus, gazing on thy void and sapphire sky, 

Oh. Summer ! in my inmost soul arise 
Uplifted thoughts, to which the woods reply, 

And the bland air, with its soft melodies, 

Till, basking in some vision’s glorious ray, 

I long for eagle’s plumes to flee away. 

I long to cast this cumbrous clay aside, 

And the impure, unholy thoughts, that cling 
To the sad bosom, torn with care and pride ;— 

I would soar upward on unfetter'd wing, 

Far through the chambers of the peaceful skies, 
Where the high fount of Summer 's brightness lies. 


We have received several communications on the subject of the New Tear, but 
having, as will be seen, no room to say more than we have published without do¬ 
ing away with our usual variety, we are obliged to omit them. Ed. 
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VISITING CARDS. 

The past 

With time’s dim witchery around it cast, 

Steals on the sleepless memory. 

I have opened this little treasure box of loved names, each a sweet 
or bitter link in the chain of memory. They are but paper—bits of 
pretty ornamented pasteboard, yet what a world of associations do 
they open. How does my heart leap or stand still, as I raise each 
from the repository which in three years, has not been opened. My 
fancy cheats me, for as I open this little box, my room seems filled 
with familiar faces—young, happy faces, that I once looked on and 
loved. The delusion is over, I am alone, aye alone,—I have no 
friends such as they were, and shall never have again—never. 

Here, on the top of the pile, as if to win me from my lonely 
thoughts, is the name of my dearest friend; how delightful are all 
the associations connected with it, how like herself are the delicate 
Italian letters. I can almost see her taper fingers forming the slight 
rose wreath that circles them, so delicate and lightly touched that 
a fairy might have penciled it. What a pretty link this little card 
is in a chain of deep and holy remembrances ?—who would think that 
tears would come into my eyes while looking upon it. Yet why 
should I not weep ?—we are parted probably forever. I loved her and 
-she loved me—I think she did. And there is not between earthly 
things love more holy (maternal love excepted) than that which one 
woman bears another. There is a magnanimity in it which raises it 
above all other kinds of friendship—a freedom from selfishness, that 
exalts it above common attachment. If there is a character in writing, 
this is characteristic—very—for she was the purest and most delicate 
of beautiful things, one that you could gaze upon without speaking, 
till your heart brimmed with pleasurable emotions. She was one 
17 
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that a woman might point out with exultation as a specimen of her 
sex. It is strange how some hearts will live surrounded by evil, and 
yet remain uncontaminated, and even ignorant of its existence. Isa¬ 
bella’s soul was one of these ; it lived among the evil and the good, 
like a pure spring welling up its own bright waters, unmindful of, and 
untainted by the stagnant pools around it. Three years ago, Isabella 
^ as a young lovely girl. She is a wife and a mother now,—what a 
beautiful change must have been there. Love to her would be like 
the sun-beams to the water-lily, expanding its beauty and render¬ 
ing its purity brilliant. A sweet picture she would make, as she is 
now mirrored in my mind, with her dark hair parted from her forehead, 
her Grecian face lighted up with maternal love, bending over that 
little cradle, and her dark, contented eyes dwelling on the infant 
within. Dear Isabella! how I did love her. 

This large enamelled card, with, its gilt border and graceful run¬ 
ning hand comes next. My heart aches, as I look upon it, for it is 
& relic of the dead, of one whose inheritance of genius was too 
much for his vigor. Ambition—literary ambition, cost him his life. 
I never saw’ a handsomer mouth and chin than his—there w’as some¬ 
thing so very chaste and spiritual in the expression ; but his eyes 
were too bright and large. It seemed as if his thoughts w r ere con¬ 
suming them with their own brilliancy. His forehead was wdiite 
and very high, arching out till it became too heavy and full of intel¬ 
lect to harmonize with the lower part of the face. I never saw an 
old man with a forehead like that. Death loves such brows and 
sets his signet on them early. The souls of those that possess them 
seem to prey upon the body; consuming it gradually, till a slight 
shock proves a death-bolt. Such a one was he, who left me this 
card. In his twenty-third year the fire of genius was turned upon 
his heart in disappointment, and he died. , 

I have said he was ambitious. He had just engaged in his first 
literary enterprize, a monthly magazine. The first number came 
out, written almost entirely by himself, full of promise and beauty. 
Crities lauded, the world approved, but few subscribed. The pub¬ 
lisher became discouraged, w r ould not consent to risk money 
in the establishment of the work, and it never reached its second 
number. This was a death-blow to poor J. He had quaffed one in¬ 
toxicating draught of praise, and his soul thirsted for another ; but 
the fountain was blocked up, as he thought, forever. He had as- 
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tended one step on the ladder of fame, had been hurled back with 
a sudden violence; and his spirit was crushed in the fall. I 
saw him two months after the failure of his work, and in a low but 
very sweet voice, he told me he should not live many days. Even 
while he was saying it there was a melancholy smile on his lips, 
like the moon-light on a bruised flower. He extended his hand and 
it was thin and pale, like that of a sick infant. He said truth—poor 
fellow, I never saw him agiin. Why did this card thus present 
itself? I was sad enough without it. I will close the box, I can 
look no further. Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine J 

THE LAST 

• of the house of yokk. 

»* 

[Concluded.] 

*• The trumpet pealed its joyful cry, 

Tlu* coahblack war-horse neijrhed ; 

The glittering banner floated high, 

With heart of steel and threatening eye, 

Each warrior drew his blade.” 

It was sunset, when Clara, after a weary journey, arrived at an eminence that 
overlooked Richmond's camp, whither she had been guided by small parties of 
soldiers that she had overtaken, bearing the Lancasterian badge, and making 
their way to the encampment she wished to find. Startled and astonished, she 
gazed some tune on the vast collection of tents and the multitude of human beings 
that swarmed at the foot of the hill, and spread themselves along the vast plain in 
the distance. A little separated from the elustci of tents, which she knew to be 
that of Richmond by the red badges discernible, another and more numerous di¬ 
vision (as she supposed it to be) was planted, and from a gorgeous tent in the cen¬ 
tre streamed the banner of the Yorkists. Away on the farther extremity of the 
plain was another encampment. Among the snow-white tents she could sec the 
bustle of living men, but the distance was too great to permit her to distinguish to 
what party they belonged. A fearful misgiving came over the young girl as she 
looked again and saw the emblems of royalty blazoned on the central tent of the 
largest encampment, for by it she knew that Richard himself was in the field, and 
even her unpractised eye could discern the fearful odds with which Richmond 
would have to contend. She was right in supposing that the forces in the distance 
were those of Stanley, and she knew that not a moment was to be lost if she wish¬ 
ed to obtain the object of her journey. Putting spurs to her horse she galloped at 
the risk of her life down the brow of the hill, and requested the first sentinel that 
crossed her path to conduct her to the Earl. 
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The tent to tvhich Clara made her way, waa only distinguished from those that 
surrounded it by a double line of pikemen that guarded the entrance, and through 
which she was obliged to make her passage, for the surly sentinel had refused to 
quit his post even for an instant; nor would he permit her to pass until she had 
displayed the signet of Richmond's supposed ally, the queen-dowager. Trembling 
with excitement and fear, the adventurous girl found herself jostled and elbowed 
most unceremoniously by the crowd of officers that thronged the tent of their 
leader and pressed towards him for orders. Unnoticed) Clara forced her way to a 
dark corner of the tent where she impatiently watched the eager officers, one after 
another, receive the orders of their young commander and retire from his presence. 
It was astonisfiing with what coolself-possession a man so young in years, and in 
the science of war, gave his directions for the approaching combat. His handsome 
brow was neither wrinkled by a frown, nor enlivened by a smile. Cold and calm 
as if alone in his closet, he stood in the midst of this scene of confusion distributing 
orders and dismissing his friends with the calm politeness of a sovereign rather 
than with the fawning servility of an adventurer. 

At length the last officer was about to withdraw, when, without raising his eyes 
from the ground, Richmond inquired * If the Earl of Stanley, with his forces, had. 
yet arrived, and if any person had conferred with him ?’ 

1 Stanley's division is within three miles of us,' was the reply, 'but his co¬ 
operation is doubtful, his son is in Richard's hands, and the most we can expect 
is that he will remain inactive.’ 

4 And think you,' said the Earl, looking suddenly up, ‘ that we can accomplish 
our great object without the aid of Stanley ? The tyrant's forces already double 
ours, and does our father-in-law balance our success against a young boy’s life ? 
But Dorset!' he exclaimed suddenly, 4 he must be near, by this time. We may. 
yet give them battle.’ 

* I fear not,' replied the officer, ‘ if it depends on the assistance of the Marquis of 
Dorset.' 

The Earl raised his large, dark eyes* and fixed their keen, inquiring look upon 
the face of his auditor. There was a slight sneer upon his lip, as he said, 4 And 
why may we not depend on the aid of our friend Dorset ? he has no son to plead in 
excuse for treachery.’ 

4 No,' replied the officer, 4 but it is rumored that Dorset remains inactive at hie 
mother's castle, and has placed his followers under the command of Stanley. It 
is also whispered that the queen has dispatched her commands to Stanley to join 
the camp of Richard, to whom she has promised her daughter Elizabeth in mar¬ 
riage.' 

For a moment the young Earl's features contracted with an acute expression of 
despair. He sallied back and supported himself by a table which stood near; but 
instantly he recovered himself and yielded to a burst of anger, appalling in one 
so phlegmatic. He clenched his fingers together on the table and said , 4 By St. 
George, I can believe any thing of this cunning woman and her weak daughter; 
but that Dorset should prove thus dishonorable I cannot think. I thought I knew 
that man, and would have trusted him with my life. I will have proof before I 
believe this ill of him.’ 

‘ Oh do not believe it, do not—deceit, base deceit has kept him from your side— 
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he is all honor and truth/ exclaimed Clara, rushing from her concealment and 
standing before the earl and his astonished companion, then shrinking back and 
blushing at her eager intrusion. 

‘ How now, Sir Page ! me thinks thou art somewhat bold/ said Richmond, look* 
ing with mingled anger and astonishment on the seeming boy, * we supposed our 
council free from evesdroppers.' 

* And it is so, Sir Earl,' replied the young girl, drawing her slight form up some¬ 
what haughtily ; ‘ I have heard nothing of which I do not know more than any 
one present. I came from the queen-dowager/ she added, and a alight degree of’ 
arch pleasure played about her mouth as she noticed an instantaneous change in< 
the manner of the Earl. 

‘ Ha, sayest thou so ? thy tidings, then* fair page—but first, is Dorset near ?’ 

Clara glanced at the officer who stood gazing in astonishment at Richmond, for 
it wasa, matter of wonder when the Earl was thus surprised out of his sterm com¬ 
posure, and said, ( My message is for your ears only, my Lord.' 

Richmond motioned the officer to withdraw. 

4 Now we are alone/ he said, * tell me thy errand—but first, is Dorset near ?’ 

1 He is not/ replied Clara, shuddering at the cold, vengeful expression that 
gathered on his face as he bent towards her and said, * Then what I have heard is. 
true—he is leagued with that artful woman and her faithless daughter against me;, 
he who with vile promises drew me from the land of my protection, and. has in¬ 
volved me in inevitable war, and when the tyrant is on my last footstep has the- 
treachery to forsake me. He—’ 

1 My lord, my lord/ cried the irritated Clara, 1 you judge unjustly of the bravest 
and most loyal heart in England. I stand ready to prove the honor of the Marquis 
of Dorset to be as untainted as your own.* 

* Thou/ said the Earl with a smile of contempt curling his haughty lip , 1 thou—’ 

His look of contempt was too galling for the high spirits of the proud girl— 

resentment sparkled in her eye and burned on her cheek. She thrust her hand 
into the folds of her vest, and drawing forth the Queen's despatches was about to. 
tear them in pieces, when the thoughts of her poor, young mistress came over her. 
She laid them on the table before the Earl, and though tears of mortification were 
trembling in her eyes, informed him in a few words of the manner in which she 
became acquainted with their contents, though still concealing her sex and con¬ 
dition. She knew that the despatches themselves would prove the innocence of 
Dorset, and of him she said nothing. One who had noticed Richmond's counte¬ 
nance as he read the documents, might have supposed that they contained some 
pleasing intelligence, but for his bps that were pressed closely together and drew 
down the muscles of the mouth into an angry fixedness of expression. But his 
dark eyes grew brighter and brighter, and an expression of triumph stirred his 
features now and then, as lie stopped to ponder over some idea the despatches had 
given rise to. Afler he hod finished reading he turned to Clara and said , 1 Thou 
hast done me a great service, boy—what must be thy reward ?'—and with a reluc¬ 
tant hand he sought for his purse. Even then the avarice that marked the char¬ 
acter of Henry VII. was awake in the bosom of Richmond, and with a smile of 
pleasure he heard her say, 1 Nay, nay, my lord, 1 want not gold, I oame to save 
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Dorset from the appearance of perfidy, to prevent the sacrifice of your betrothed 
wife to—’ 

* Well, well,’ replied the Earl , 1 all this thou hast done, and now I want a fur¬ 
ther service of thee—’ 

Clara looked inquiringly. He pondered awhile, and then, as if he thought 
some bribe necessary, took a diamond ring from his finger. Noticing another on 
his little finger of less value he returned the diamond and gave her that. * Take 
this, young sir, and hold it as a pledge that when it is again presented, the bearer 
shall claim his wish of Richmond.’ Clara took the ring, and holding it irreso¬ 
lutely between her thumb and finger, waited for him to proceed. The Earl went 
on. * The service I require is this—take the horse that conveyed thee hither and 
depart for the camp of Stanley. Show him the Queen’s signet, and tell him to 
remain inactive till the battle commences to-morrow, and then to bring his forces 
to our aid. Tell him to do this and we will find Richard other work than mur¬ 
dering our half-brother George, as he threatens. Why dost thou hesitate ?’—he 
exclaimed, noticing that Clara stood irresolute, * was it not Dorset’s wish that 
Stanley should join me ? Go, boy, and if good fortune follow us remember it is to 
thee we owe it, and that we shall not be ungrateful.’ 

Clara hesitated but for a moment. She knew that Dorset’s men were collected 
purposely for Richmond. She reflected that his overthrow would involve the 
ruin of all she loved. In a few hurried words she expressed her willingness to 
perform the desired service, and left the tent. 

A day had passed, and our young adventuress was alone in Lord Stanley's tent 
with the din of battle raging in her ears, and a quivering, fearful uncertainty at 
her heart that threw a sickness like that of death over her. So near was she to 
the field of bloodshed that, with a distinctness that caused her blood to curdle about 
her heart, she could hear the whizzing of arrows as they flew from the bows of the 
archers on their errands of death. Amidst the cracking of bow-strings and the 
clashing of spear-heads, she could, as the conflict thickened, distinguish the stifled 
groans and suppressed shrieks of the wounded and dying. Then came the clash¬ 
ing of swords against stout armour, and the sound of battle-axes ringing on yield¬ 
ing helmets, the yell of the dying steeds, mingled with the proud neigh of the 
unhurt horse, the braying of the trumpet and the shout of hot-blooded men. Now 
and then the cry of Richmond and St. George would ring above the horrid din, 
and again be stifled by fiercer sounds. There was Clara, a young delicate girl, 
within hearing of all. At first, as I have said, she strove to shut out the fearful 
sounds and her heart quaked with fear—then, as the heat of the battle increased, 
Bhe became accustomed to the noise and listened intently for some token of Rich¬ 
mond's victory. Louder and fiercer grew the fight. With a strange wild feeling 
thrilling through her she paced the ground with a quick tread. Then came a shout, 
a loud, wild, indistinct cry. There was victory—but on which side ? She clasp¬ 
ed her hands, and holding her breath bent forward to listen. Another—Richmond 
and St. George was shouted from ten thousand Jungs warm from the battle of 
blood. Again the shout of * Long live King Henry the seventh,’ came forth in a 
flood of sound, as if the air were alive with joyful tongues, and thrilled through 
the quivering frame of the young girl. She leaped up, clapped her tiny hands like 
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a mad thing, and her silvery shout joined in the glad cry of 1 Long live King 
Henry the seventh.’ 

The morning had dawned and the'sun shone brightly, when Clara, the day after 
the victory, was picking her way homeward through the battle-field. Spear-heads 
and broken lances lay thick under the hoofs of her horse, and he frequently turned 
aside to avoid trampling on some of the dead bodies that lay in ghastly profusion 
over the plain. The feverish and unnatural excitement of the previous day had 
departed from the young girl’s bosom with the first pure breath of morning, and 
she was again the shrinking, trembling female. Sickened with the scene of hor¬ 
ror that surrounded her, she closed her eyes and permitted her horse to make his 
way unguided. Suddenly he started back, and Clara felt him tremble under her 
as if he had received a sudden blow; nor was she less agitated when the object of 
his fear met her eye. With his feet entangled with those of a dead horse across 
which he had fallen, his chest raised up by its body, and his head hanging almost 
to the ground over its back, lay Richard the tyrant. 

It was a horrid sight—the dead body of the usurper, with his armour hacked 
and broken about the breast, where asword-w’ound had sent forth his heart’s blood 
in such quantities, that a coagulated stream stained the white back of the horse, 
and had gathered on the ground under his head into a crimson pool. There it 
had thickened around the mass of long hair that flowed back from his naked fore¬ 
head, and left his whole face without a shadow to conceal the distortions of a vio¬ 
lent death. Clara shuddered as she gazed on the fierce expression of that savage 
face, with its eyes rolled back and stiffened in their sockets, the double teeth 
clenched and glistening in their horrid whiteness, as the agonies of death had left 
them. Richard’s character might have been read on his dead features. It seem¬ 
ed as if his ruthless soul had staid in its passage to leave its own stamp on the 
body. Nor was the position of the limbs less characteristic of the man. The 
shrunk arm, as if to hide its deformity, had in his fall been crushed under him, 
while the riget hand lay entangled in the mane of the dead beast, still clenching 
his broken sword so tightly, that the blade projected upwards from the bloody fin¬ 
gers that grasped it, catching the sun-beams that, quivering along the shivered 
steel, flashed and blazed on the diamond hilt till it seemed like a brand of 
flame glowing in the hand of a fallen spirit. The golden studs on his black armour 
were touched also by the sun-light, and the corpse of the usurper seemed robed 
in a vestment of flame. It was a glorious death-scence, too glorious for Richard. 
The splendid winding-sheet of a hero was cast over the form of a murderer. 
While Clara sat with her eyes fastened on the dead King, (for though her heart 
quivered and shrunk within her, she could not at once withdraw her appalled 
gaze,) a party of Lancastrian soldiers drew towards the spot, and with a coarse 
shout raised the dead monarch. Clara, as she turned away, heard one of the sol¬ 
diers in a tone of brutal triumph exclaim, * This is the throne we give to the last 
King of the House of York.’ She turned her head. They had cast the body like 
a sack across a saddle horse. She urged her steed onward, and when she arrived 
at the top of the eminence we have before described, they were just disappear¬ 
ing in the distance. She drew a long breath and repeated, ‘ The last of the House 
of York.’ 

It was in the evening of the second day after leaving the battle field, that Clara 
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arrived at the forest where the first scene of our talc was acted; and on the 
skirts of which stood the humble residence of the old couple whom she had been 
taught to consider as her parents. She descended from her tired horse, and ap¬ 
proached the low window to ascertain that the old couple were alone. The sight 
of a brisk fire, and the cheerful look of the old woman as she stooped to turn a 
cake that was baking on the hearth, brought all the dear feelings of home into the 
young girl’s bosom. Tears of love stole into her blue eyes os she noticed the look 
of contented fondness that beamed over the face of the old man, who, bending for¬ 
ward on his seat, rested his chin on the top of his oaken staff, and allowed his 
eyes to dwell on so much of his wife's features as her hosd of grey cloth did not 
conceal. Clara forgot her fatigue,—-dress, everything. She was near those 
she loved, and who loved her. With a light heart she opened the door of the 
•dwelling and stood before the startled inmates, exclaiming, * Right glad am I to see 
the promise of a supper, for in sooth this day of fast has well nigh famished me.' 

The old woman turned quickly as the sweet sound of that familiar voice met 
her ear. Her arms were extended and withdrawn in surprise and disappointment, 
when a seeming boy stepped forward to fill them. In a tone slightly angry she 
said, * The hungry never ask food at our poor door in vain, but in truth, young sir, 
a little more courtesy would not ill befit thy years.’ 

Clara with a silvery laugh stepped forward so thaUhe light from an iron lamp, 
suspended against the rough stone chimney, streamed upon her, as she raised the 
plumed cap from her head and shook the abundant curls thus let loose over her 
shoulders. 1 Nay, my good mother,’ she said in a voice still rich with laughter, ‘it 
was not thus you formerly chid my call for bread.’ She had not breath to say 
more, the old woman’s arms clasped her so tightly, and warm kisses almost stifled 
her. 1 Clara, my darling, is it thou,’ she said afrer a moment, holding the young 
girl out at arms length, a* half laugh struggling with a frown on her face, as 
she examined the masculine dress of the girl; ‘ but what is the meaning of this 
male gear,’ she added, * masking is unseemly in one so young.’ 

•« I will tell you all, mother,’ answered Clara, 1 but first some food, I have not 
tasted bread since morning.’ 

Compassion instantly overcame curiosity in old Alice. She placed a slice of 
venison on the hot coals in the fire place, drew forth a round stool with its furni¬ 
ture of wooden trenches, and, in short, a good meal was in speedy preparation. 
Meanwhile Clara drew a block of hewn wood to the feet of the old man, and rais¬ 
ed her red lips to meet the kind kiss he bent down to give her, then throwing her 
hand over his knee, she proceeded to relate to the astonished couple all that had 
passed at the castle since the visit of Richard, together with the particulars of her 
journey. By the time she had finished, the venison was cooked and the bread 
broken, to which our young adventuress betook herself with an appetite that ren¬ 
dered food delicious, and finished with a draught of strong ale, for that was the 
lady beverage of the age. When again seated at the feet of the old man 
Alice with some seeming hesitation informed her, that three day^before she had 
been summoned to the presence of the Queen Dowager, who questioned her close¬ 
ly with regard to her (Clara’s) age and parentage. She was about to proceed in 
.describing what passed, when Clara turned suddenly on her seat so as to face the 
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narrator, and with a flushed face exclaimed, * She questioned you of my birth, 
■ay you ?—and what was the answer ?’ 

* What was the answer, child?’ was the slightly tremulous reply , 1 what should it 
be but that thou wert my own child ? But why dost thou thus question me ?’ 

Clara made no reply, but turning slowly around, she placed her elbow on the 
old man’s knee, and rested her forehead on her little palm. The old man laid his 
hand caressingly on her head, and cast a look of pity on the troubled features of 
his wife. For a minute there was a dead silence in the room ; then Clara arose 
very pale, and with the expression about her eyes of one who has made a painful 
resolve, she laid her hand -on Alice’s shoulder, and bending over her as she sat, so 
as to bring her face close to hers, she said in tones she tried to render kind, 1 It 
was not truth, nevertheless, that you told the Queen, I am not your child.’ 

Alice drew back with a start that shook the young girl’s hand from her shoul¬ 
der, and looked into her face with beseeching earnestness. Her lips moved, but 
she did not speak—emotion choked her. Clara’s heart smote her as Bhe saw that 
quivering lip and look of deprecating wretchedness. She sunk gently on her 
knees, and clasping her hands over the old woman’s neck, drew her face down and 
kissed its wrinkled cheek. * Forgive me, oh forgive me,’ she sobbtd, 1 1 meant 
not thus to distress you, my kind, my best friend.’ 

The old woman’s head fell on Clara’s shoulder, and her frame shook with a pas¬ 
sionate burst of tears. Thus relieved, she raised her head, and parting with tremb¬ 
ling fingers the curls from the forehead of the kneeling girl, looked mournfully in¬ 
to her eyes and said, * Who told thee, my child, that thou hadst other parentage 
than ours ?’ 

* 1 will tell you all,’ said Clara, * all I know, all 1 think ; it seems like a dream— 
every thing but that one scene. I have no recollection of any thing before—and 
since, it seems as if I had gone into a sudden sleep, and opened my eyes in this 
room, here, with the forest trees about me, and your dear face always by. But 
that one scene, that is before me as distinct as the objects about me now,—it was 
a large room like one at the castle—there was tapestry on the walls, from which 
figures of men and women seemed gazing at me—there was a high, square bed* 
with hangings that rustled as I touched them, and on that bed she lay, pale and 
beautiful as marble—she was dead—you told me so, you—but your face was young¬ 
er then. I would have laid my hand on her dark hair parted back so smoothly, 
but you prevented me. I ciied and struggled in your arms till the rings on my 
mother's cold hand attracted my notice—how beautiful they looked flashing like 
fire on those white hands. I cried louder, and iny heart seemed bursting, when 
one in the room stripped them off her stiffened fingers. You took me in your 
lap, laid my head on your bosom and hushed me to silence, and all the time 
big tears were streaming down your cheeks as they do now; my hair was wet 
with them; then you held me over the beautiful dead and told me to kiss my 
mother—my mothor, I am sure it was that—I did kiss her, but shrieked with 
fright and clung to your bosom, for there was a fearful chill met my lips. Then 
you took me hence, and I remember no more. It remains in my memory like a 
bud from a bright wreath, still blooming, but never united to its fellows; 
yet are not the scenes of yesterday more vividly pictured in my mind than 
that of which I have spoken. That sweet face in its dead, pnlc loveliness 
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visits me like n kuul spirit in my dreams; and that word mother, uttered 
as it was in low stifled voices, has been to me a sound of perpetual music. I 
have loved to think on that form, to repeat that word alone at twilight among 
the rustling old oaks. I have never mentioned these thoughts before ; they seem¬ 
ed to me as beautiful fragments of an earlier and more splendid world—like sweet 
music buried in my heart, which would be hushed if spoken of. I have ever lov¬ 
ed you and your husband with all the affection of a child, but when you mention¬ 
ed my parantage—said that the Queen had questioned you, aye before—when I 
heard her promise so basely to Dorset, the present seemed connected with the 
past. J knew that I owed not life, though every thing else to you—nay, do not 
weep thus convulsively, Alice—mother, dear mother—Lut tell me, am I not right 
in all this?—am I not the child of another?’ 

‘Thou art, thou art,’ almost slnickcd the poor woman, snatching the kneeling 
girl to her bosom, and holding her there as if she feared the confession would sep¬ 
arate them forever—‘Thou art the child of another, but question me no further; 
the time will come when I may tell thee all, but not now.’ After a moment she 
released the agitated Clara, fell back into her seat, and pressing her withered 
hands over her eyes, murmured, ‘Alas, alas, that 1 should have dreamed that the 
young falcon would content itself to perch with the kite.’ 

In one of the Royal Palaces in London the Queen Dowager and her household 
had been two days waiting the coming of the new King. The day that Clara left 
the castle, the Queen, secure in the success of her dishonorable plans, and foolish¬ 
ly certain of the overthrow of Richmond, informed her dismayed daughter of her 
determination to unite her to her uncle. The poor princess, fearful of her mother's 
violent temper, after the first burst of indignation and sorrow, remained in a state 
of pitiable despair, not daring to anticipate the victory of Richmond, and know¬ 
ing that his overthrow would be her certain ruin. Iler excessive joy was in 
proportion to her former sufferings, when tidings of the death of the tyrant and 
the exaltation of Richmond reached the castle. Great as was the happiness of 
the princess, the dismay of her mother surpassed it, till on enquiry she ascer¬ 
tained that Stanley had fought for Richmond, and consequently she supposed 
that her messenger must have failed to reach him, and that her want of faith 
was unknown to the new King. In order to do away with all suspicion in 
his mind, if any rested there, she resolved to depart instantly for London, that 
she might be in readiness to receive the young monarch. A messenger was 
sent to command the attendance of Clara, who by the advice of Alice, had 
remained at her dwelling, and now in her own apparel, was ready to obey the 
summons of the Queen, and to return to the castle, as if she had only been 
on a visit to her home in the forest. 

The Queen, as we have said, had taken up her residence in one of the Roy¬ 
al Palaces; and in an apartment whose windows opened to one of the principal 
streets, she listened with nervous impatience to the distant shouts of the mul¬ 
titude, that had gone forth to escort the young monarch into the city. Dor¬ 
set had ridden forth w ith a company of young noblemen ; and though numerous 
attendants w^ere seen in an adjoining anteroom passing to and fro, anff crowd¬ 
ing the w indows with happy faces, the apartment we have mentioned w as oc¬ 
cupied only by the Queen, her daughter, and our young favorite Clara. The 
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former with restless action was pacing the room, her train of rich velvet 
sweeping afler her and disturbing the fresh rushes that covered the floor, her 
large white arms folded over her bosom, and the quick working of her fingers 
bespeaking her inward agitation. Now and then she would pause near the door 
of the outer room, give some Bhort, quick command, or stop near a window list¬ 
ening for a moment to the coming cavalcade, and casting impatient glances 
into the street below. 

The Princess, as if fearful that her evident happiness would call forth a rep¬ 
rimand from her mother, had retired to a seat in the most remote corner of 
the room; and with her silken lashes drooping over her eyes and veiling the 
exultation that reveled in their blue depths, was clasping and unclasping the 
emerald bracelets that circled her slender wrist, in that restless delight which 
must display itself in motion, and which it was impossible for her entirely to 
control. 

Clara, stationed by the Queen’s command in the recess of a window, with a 
basket of red and white roses, ready to be scattered over the new monarch, 
stood eyeing the movements and evident uneasiness of the Queen with a mis¬ 
chievous smile of pleasure' playing about her mouth, and a half roguish, half 
contemptuous expression in her eyes that would have excited the haughty 
woman to phrenzy, had she known the cause. 

Gradually the joyful sounds of the multitude neared the palace. The tramp of 
a thousand hoofs smote confusedly upon the ear, now and then broken by the 
braying of numerous trumpets, and the deafeningshouts of the people. At length 
the cavalcade was passing the palace. A glad, loud shout rose from the populace 
on the pavement, and was echoed by those on the house-tops as if all England 
were rejoicing with one mighty voice. With uncontrollable action the Princess 
sprang up and advanced a few paces. The Queen rushed to the window, exclaim¬ 
ing, 1 Elizabeth, come hither quickly, and shower roses on thy future husband.’ 

* No, no, mother,’ said the sensitive girl shrinking back, * it would not be mai¬ 
denly in me thus to court his notice.* 

1 Weak fool,’ exclaimed the Queen with a glance of fury—but she had not time 
to say more, the charriot of the king was passing. Grasping a handful of the flow¬ 
ers which Clara still held, she dashed open the casement and threw them out;then 
leaning forward to see if they had reached their destination she encountered the 
reproving look of Dorset, who was one of the horsemen that surrounded the king, 
and to her mortification saw that the roses she had showered down had fallen on 
the top of Henry’s close charriot, which, in the selfish reserve of his disposition, 
was so constructed as entirely to conceal his person. The proud blood of the 
queen rushed to her face, as she drew back and dashed the remaining flowers from 
Clara's hand, and trampled them with her feet, exclaiming fiercely , ( Fool, con¬ 
temptible fool that l was, thus to demean myself to that base slip of Lancaster.’ 
Surprised and aifrighted, Elizabeth inquired the cause of her mother’s anger; but 
pushing her aside the queen muttered something which she did not hear, and left 
the room. 

Several months had passed, and Henry, though oppressed with the cares of his 
new station, found time to pay frequent visits to his betrothed, and to confer such 
attentions as he thought more than sullieient to secure, and compensate for, the 
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affections of a young creature whom it w as his interest to marry, and who already 
considered him as her husband. To his natural attractions, (and if lie chose to 
exert them he had many,) he added that of a preserver to Elizabeth ; she looked 
upon him as one who had saved her from a fate worse than death, and she soon 
ljved him with all the force of her gentle heart. Yet was she not happy, for not¬ 
withstanding Henry’s manner towards her was universally polite, and sometimes 
he even evinced a degree of tenderness, she could not help marking an appear¬ 
ance of dislike to the company of her mother, and of coldness to her half-brother, 
Dorset, which she could not account for. Then came the coronation of the king 
which she should in justice have shared; and finally, the poor girl had the morti¬ 
fication of knowing that Henry had only been induced to hasten their marriage 
by the solicitations of Parliament. Still all these humiliating subjects of reflec¬ 
tion were not sufficient to destroy the happiness of the day when it arrived. It 
was not the proud blood of York that sprang into her cheeks and died away so 
beautifully, but the blush of a heart ashamed of its own quick pulsations. If there 
w’as little of the future queen in her child like timidity of manner, as she stood in 
her dressing-room waiting to be robed, there was much ofthe lovely, modest mai¬ 
den, shrinking from the merry glances of her waiting women, as if fearful that 
they should guess at her excessive happiness. The queen entered to preside at 
the toilet of her daughter. At her command Clara invested the blushing prin¬ 
cess in the bridal robe of rose-colored velvet, with its border embroidered with seed 
pearls, each of which her own slender fingers had inserted. The exulting mother 
directed Clara how to clasp the jewelled girdle so that the shining folds might 
flow in free drapery from the slender waist, pointed out the upper part of the wrist 
where the graceful fulness of the arm commences, as best calculated to display the 
magnificent bracelet, and with her own hands laced the embroidered slipper on 
the slender foot, clasped the necklace of brilliants, and placed on the head of the 
bride a wreath blending the colors of the two houses about to be united, in small 
roses formed of precious stones. Pure, white diamonds represented the flower of 
York, the smaller stones clustering in the heart of the flower, gradually increasing 
in size and taking the appearance of petals. The red ones were formed of rubies 
set in the same manner, and the whole was relieved by leaves of large eme¬ 
ralds. Nothing could have been more superbly beautiful than this appropriate 
chaplet of gems, with the light from a neighboring window streaming over 
them and drawing forth their prismatic fires, till all the hues of the rainbow quiv¬ 
ered about her head and shed a mellow beauty over her features. No dress could 
have been more judicious than that of the princess. Henry, when she appeared 
before him, could not be otherwise than proud of her beauty, and flattered by the 
delicate compliment she had paid him, in allowing no color but his own to mingle 
with her bridal white. For a moment his heart forgot its exclusive selfishness, 
and as they stood before the holy altar with the collected splendor of a great nation 
around them, he remembered not that he was a king, or any thing, but a man, be¬ 
loved by the beautiful being who knelt at his side, whispering forth her almost 
inaudible vows of constancy and love. When he turned from the altar with the 
little hand of his bride quivering ‘ like a live bird’ in his, there was not one present 
who would not have sworn that Henry the seventh loved and would ever love 
the confiding young creature by his side—none would have supposed that 
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jealousy of her family could extend to her. But so it was; for even while stand¬ 
ing by the altar distrust was working within him. He had noticed that in the 
splendid tiara that gleamed on the brow of his bride, there were more of white 
than red roses. Without reflecting that in this she obeyed the dictates of a pure 
taste, his brow became clouded, and the animation that had lighted his handsome 
features died away. Just then the ringing of bells announced to the people with¬ 
out that the ceremony was over, and in the shout that followed, Henry fancied 
that the name of his young queen was repeated oflener and louder than his own. 
Elizabeth felt her hand lie loosely in her husband’s—she looked up and her happi¬ 
ness was chilled—his face was turned from her. 

As if to display his utter detestation of the family with which he had found it 
his interest to unite himself, Henry, directly after his marriage, imprisoned 
such of its partizans as had in any way exposed themselves to his displeasure. By 
so doing he most unjustly gratified his revenge, and his master passion, avarice; 
for the estates of the attainted Lords helped to swell the revenues of the crown. 
Even his young queen’s half brother, Dorset, did not escape the common fate of 
the {Yorkists. Suddenly he was arrested on a charge of treason and confined in 
the tower. Clara was with her young mistress when this startling intelligence 
reached her. Astounding as were the facts, Clara’s was not a disposition to yield 
supinely to difficulties. On the contrary, troubles that would have crushed a 
common mind only served to rouse the energies that, till within a few months, 
had slumbered untried in her bosom. Leaving the fainting Elizabeth to the care 
of her attendants, she with a fearless determination that astonished even herself, 
sought an interview with the king. She was known as Elizabeth’s attendant, 
and consequently found no difficulty in gaining admission to the closet where he 
spent most of his time that was unoccupied by the active duties of his [station. 
Without allowing the attendant in the anteroom time to announce her, she open¬ 
ed the door with her own hands and admitted herself to the presence of Henry, 
who looked up with surprise from the paper he was reading ; but supposing she 
came with some message from his wife, he motioned her to remain, and again oc¬ 
cupied himself with the petition. His cold composure, and the silence of the room, 
checked the enthusiasm of the poor girl, who shrunk from before him till his high 
chair almost concealed her, and waited his further notice. It was several minutes 
before the king finished reading; then he folded the paper, and placing it on a 
pile with others that lay on a table at his elbow, turned in his chair and demanded 
of the trembling and half weeping girl, what business had brought her to his clo¬ 
set. Poor Clara, who ten minutes before could have overwhelmed the king with 
eloquence, was now unable to utter a syllable. She knelt before him and with 
trembling fingers held up the ring he had given her on the battle-field. Henry took 
the ring and examined it attentively—then, fixing his eyes on the flushed counte¬ 
nance of the kneeling girl, he said in a stern voice, * This ring was given to a boy, 
a young page, who had done us a service—how came it in thy possession ?—has 
the varlet dared to pass off our gift as a love token ?* 

1 Not so,’ said the terrified girl, unconsciously clasping her hands on the king’s 
knee,* it was I—I myself, to whom you gave it. I was the seeming page, who 
took that bold journey to save my mistress from ruin.’ 

1 Ha! that face is the same, it is a wonder that we did not guess this—but did she, 
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our Queen, know ?—was it at her suggestion that thou didst peril thyself in onr 
cause ?’ then checking himself, he muttered, * wc are beside ourselves to supposo 
so much spirit in the weak tiling.’ 

Even Henry, the most reserved and phlegmatic of human beings, was excited 
to admiration, by the burst of eloquence his unfeeling expression of contempt had 
called forth from the young suppliant. In the rich language of a grateful heart, 
she dwelt on the excellencies of her mistress, on her beauty, the purity and gentle 
qualities of her heart, on her enduring fortitude, and meek, affectionate nature,— 
in short, her rapid speech gave Henry a better insight into the character of his 
wife, than would have been yielded by years of intercourse between two persons, 
the one so reserved and the other so timid, surrounded as they were by the formal¬ 
ities of acourt. Henry 's interest was excited, his cold heart and dormant admiration 
awakened. There was gallantry in his manner when he raised Clara from her kneel¬ 
ing posture, and he even retained her hand in his, longer than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the purpose. Closely, yet politely he questioned her, till he learned all that 
she had to communicate. She told him of the attachment that existed between 
herself and Dorset, whose liberation she intreated,—the deceit and cunning of the 
queen dowager in the half promise she had made, and of what Alice had said with 
regard to her birth,—all of which Henry listened to with deep interest, and then 
dismissed her after the uncommon courtesy (in him) of leading her to the door. 
As soon as she had passed the anteroom, Henry called an attendant and ordered 
him to depart immediately for the domain of the dowager Queen, and to conduct 
old Alice to London. Another was despatched with an order for the release of 
the Marquis of Dorset. 

The second day afler Clara's interview with the king, he and the dowager met 
in the apartment of the young Queen, whose sweet features glowed with delight, 
for her husband had met her with a greater appearance of tenderness than she had 
ever before noticed. Timidly she ventured to follow him to the seat he had taken, 
and to express her gratitude for his clemency to her half brother. Henry was not 
capable of appreciating the happiness he conferred, when he drew her gently for¬ 
ward and pressed his lips to the little hand she had unconsciously extended. The 
Dowager who was not particularly partial to the society of her son-in-law, was 
about to withdraw, when for the first time since his entrance, he addressed her. 

* Stay, madam,’ he said, 4 we shall have some business anon, that will require your 
presence.’ Reluctantly, and with a frowning brow, the haughty woman returned 
to her seat. Soon after, Dorset and Clara entered the apartment, by opposite 
doors. 

The dowager instantly guessed something of the nature of the business referred 
to. She cast an angry glance at her son, who having had no opportunity of con¬ 
versing with Clara since his liberation, was consequently ignorant of all that had 
passed, and naturally supposed himself summoned to answer to the charges on 
which he had been imprisoned. 

The king left the side of his wife, and addressed the dowager— 4 Madam, we are 
informed that your consent to the union of these young persons is withheld on ac¬ 
count of the low birth of the maiden—is this your only objection ?’ 

A haughty bow was the reply. 

4 We are glad to hear it, as it is one that can be easily dispensed with.’ 
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* Not by lettcrs-patent, my lord—it is noble birth, not conferred nobility 1 re¬ 
quire,’ said the dowager hastily. 

4 And nobly born we are informed she is, though as yet we have not learned her 
family,’ said the king, stepping to the door and giving some whispered command 
to an attendant, who went out and in a few moments returned with old Alice. 

* If that is your witness/ said the dowager, * I have already questioned her, 
more than once, or Dorset had never received even conditional promise of mine.’ 

1 Our questioning may be more successful/ said the king, with a calm smile, and 
turning to Alice, he demanded if Clara was her child. 

4 She is not/—was the firm reply. 

4 Not thine !’ almost shouted the enraged dowager, while Dorset and Elizabeth 
uttered an exclamation of delight—‘ Not thine, traitoress ! whose is she then ?’ 

Alice fixed her eyes steadily on the enraged features of the questioner, as she 
answered, 1 Her mother was known as the Lady Eleanor Talbot.’ 

The ashy paleness of the dowager’s features was appalling .She glanced a start¬ 
led, quick look on the surrounding group, and her voice did not rise above a whis¬ 
per, as she said, 4 Her father, who was he ?’ 

* Your husband/ was the still calm reply. 

If possible, the dowager queen’s features grew more deadly pale, and she sallied 
back as if stricken with a fierce blow. Henry’s face was like that of a corpse, and 
the whole group stood white and motionless, in the dim light emitted through the 
stained windows, appearing more like a collection of statues grouped together in 
the centre of the apartment, than living beings. The dowager was the first to re¬ 
cover herself—grasping the astonished Clara by the arm, she dragged her to a 
window, and tossing back the hair from her forehead, pored intensely over her fea¬ 
tures, 1 It may be so,’ she said in a hoarse whisper, * it may be, but then is she ille¬ 
gitimate?’ and with a smile of insolent triumph she tapped the burning cheek she 
had been scrutinizing. Exasperated at this insult to her foster child, Alice rushed 
forward and tore her from the dowager’s grasp ; and the honest indignation labor¬ 
ing in her features, was ennobling as she retorted , 1 Had her mother lived but one 
hour longer, thy own children had indeed been so. Eleanor Talbot was the wife 
of Edward the fouith !’ 

The mighty anger of the dowager choked her utterance. ‘The proof! the 
proof!’ she hissed forth. 

4 Is here’—said Alice, taking a packet from her bosom, and bending her knee 
she placed it in the hands of the king. 1 They were wedded by the Bishop of Bath 
who is since dead. I was the only witness.’ 

Henry, scarcely less agitated than his motlier-in-law, took the papers and read 
them through. * The evidence of the marriage is conclusive/ he said , 4 but the 
child—how are we to be certain that this is Lady Eleanor’s child ?' 

* I was present at her birth/ said Alice , 4 and there are other proofs if necessary/ 

* When and where did Lady Eleanor die ?’ inquired the king. 

* Even on the day that king Edward married that woman, while he was swear¬ 
ing constancy to one wife, the heart that he had broken stopped its pulsations. 
Here she died, in this very palace, in this room. Forsaken by her husband, she 
had pined and sickened in her solitude. Day by day 1 saw her strength pass from 
her, still she lived on in/icr broken-heartedness for her child’s sake. My child the 
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world thought it. For it she struggled with anguish and bore up against neglect. 
Alone all the day long would she sit with the hot tears pouring over the sweet 
babe, the babe she dared not call her own, yet she lived. At length a rumor 
reached her, that her husband was about to wed another. I thought it would have 
killed her, but it did not. She gathered up her strength and went to tlie Bishop 
of Bath. On her knees she besought him to give her written proofs of her mar¬ 
riage with Edward. He gave her those in your highness’ possession. Straight¬ 
way she, a few attendants, myself and the little Clara came up to London, to this 
palace where she had first seen the king. It was her intention to seek an inter¬ 
view with him, though for what object she did not inform me. This palace w T as 
then only occasionally occupied by Edward, and in this room we waited the re¬ 
turn of the messenger Lady Eleanor had sent to him. A slight noise drew her to 
the window. I followed, leading the little Clara. In the street below an open 
charriot had been checked in its progress. In it was Edward and a lady of splen¬ 
did beauty—but how unlike the dove-like loveliness of my poor mistress. Edward 
was addressing the lady; and the same bright smile was on liis lip that had 
wrought such wretchedness to the Lady Eleanor. He raised the fair hand of his 
companion to his lips, and we could even hear his gay laugh. I looked on the Lady 
Eleanor—her face was turned from me, but the blue veins on her neck were work¬ 
ing and swelling fearfully. In an instant she staggered back, and I caught her 
in my arms. Her face was like marble, and drops of blood were oozing from her 
pale lips. As I bore her from the window I again heard the gay laughter of the 
king and his companion. Lady Eleanor too heard it, opened her meek eyes, and 
closed them again with a shudder. She revived a little soon after, and made me 
swear to rear the child as my own; and unless it was absolutely necessary to her 
happiness, never to inform her of her parentage. I swore solemnly that she should 
never claim her birthright. That night, it has been since known, Edward was 
privately married to the Lady Elizabeth Grey. I know not how he received the 
news of Lady Eleanor’s death, but his child he supposed dead also.’ 

During Alice’s narrative the king had been traversing the apartment with a 
troubled brow, but his mother-in-law had regained her tranquillity. Materials 
for a new web of intrigue had been presented, and she was busily weaving them 
in her mind. Clara was in truth the heir to the throne. Wedded to Dorset his 
claims would supersede Henry’s. 1 1 am content,’ she said, suddenly breaking 
silence, 1 1 am content that they should be united.’ 

Henry read her thoughts, and with a smile of scorn turned to secure the proofs 
of Lady Eleanor’s marriage, but Alice had repossessed herself of them. The dow¬ 
ager noticed it, and reaching forth her hand, demanded them. Before Henry 
could speak, to prevent her gaining possession of what would have heen his ruin, 
Alice had torn the documents into a thousand pieces and cast the fragments out 
of the casement. Henry’s eyes sparkled with delight, but the baffled dowager was 
mad with rage. 

Alice, unmindful of either, approached Clara and commanded her to kneel, and 
swear on the cross which had been her mother’s never to attempt to claim her 
birth-right. Clara pressed the curiously wrought, golden cross to her lips and 
took the oath. Dorset as her future husband knelt by her side and joined volun¬ 
tarily in it. 
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‘ In return for this sacrifice,’ said Henry, 1 Clara may claim of me the title of 
countess and the estates which were her mother's.’ 

‘ And think you,’ said the dowager, 1 that I will permit this ? The betrothed of 
my son is a king’s daughter, and such will I proclaim her.’ 

1 And who will believe you?* said Henry, * the proofs are destroyed.’ 

* Then,’ answered she furiously, ( I withdraw my consent to the union.' 

* Ha, say you so,’ cried Henry, and bending to her ear he whispered a few 
words. She turned deadly pale, when he drew forth a package of papers and 
held them before her. Clara knew them to be the dispatches that she had given 
him at the camp. 

1 Have we your consent to the immediate union of these persons ?’ said Henry, 
sternly tapping the papers with his finger. 

To the surprise of every one present except Clara, the queen-dowager bowed 
her assent.* Ed. 

* It was asserted that before espousing the Lady Elizabeth Grey, Edward paid 
court to Lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury , and being 
repulsed by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, e’er he could obtain her, to con» 
sent to a private marriage, without any witnesses, by Stillington, Bishop of Bath, 
who afterwards divulged the secret —Sir Thomas More, p. 4D0. 


nature:. 

The following beautiful conclusion is extracted from an article by that chaste 
and often sublime writer, Pierpont. After speaking of the varying changes of na¬ 
ture, a subject where he is always at home and always excellent, he concludes 
with the following eloquent remarks :— - 

If then the beauties of the year are so fading, and its bounties so 
soon perish: if the loveliest scenes of nature so soon lose their 
power to charm, and a few revolving years break the spell that 
binds us to those whom we love best; if the very figure of the earth 
is changed by its own convulsions ; if the form of human govern¬ 
ment, and the monuments of human power and skill cannot endure— 
if even the religions that predominate at one age are exploded in 
another; if nothing on the u earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth,” preserves its form unchanged, what is there that remains 
forever the same ?—What is there over which the autumnal winds 
and wintry frosts have no power ? What does not pass away while 
we are contending with wayward fortune, or smuggling with ca¬ 
lamity ? What then is proof against the fluctuations of human 
opinion and the night of the ocean’s waves, when mountains are 
heaved up from the abyss, or thrown from their deep foundations ? 

19 
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THE TARDY Ml SK. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

TIIK TARDY MVSK. 

Wmn I waa young, I often went 
To Bee the muse, a-courting, 

And always, to my heart's content, 

The muse was fond of sporting. 

1 wooed her with a kind of passion 
She could not well resist, 

And from pure love, or poor compassion. 

She put me on her list. 

I wooed her in her fairy bowers 
By moonlight and by day— 

She ne’er was nice about her hours, 

Or loth to meet half way. 

I vowed that I would woo forever, 

But plighted not my heart— 

She ne’er refused to grant a favor, 

Or coldly said—depart. 

But Bomehow —what can be the reason ? 

She's lately grown quite cool— 

My calls are always out of season, 

My wants are out of rule. 

I’ve sued for just one little ditty 
Through six revolving moons— 

But cold to love, and deaf to pity, 

She still denies the boon. 

My face grows long—my hair is thinner— 

Kyes dimmer than they were— 

Do these things make me such a sinner 
That she wont hear my prayer ? 

My wife—ah-hah !—it cannot be, sir, 

The Muse so human grown ? 

Can Jove he jealous of a Ca)Bar, 

Or Juno weep for Cupid’s throne? 

My children—well, if that’s the secret, 

Farewell to all the Nine— 

Wife—babes—are treasures far more sacred, 
Than loves far more divine. 

If e’er to the responsive Lyre 
I breathe soft notes again, 

Let household gods my heart inspire 

And love direct the strain. C 
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PORTLAND PAINTERS. 

FREDERIC MELLEX. 

Here was an extraordinary genius—with a bad eye for color. 
But he is in the grave now ; and well it is for multitudes who are 
figuring away as painters, among our people, that Frederic Mellen 
did not live long enough to show what there was in him. We can 
tell them—and we knew him well—his hidden capacity, his un¬ 
conquerable resolution—his good-nature—and the origin of all his 
errors—We can tell them, that if he had lived a few years, the 
best of many who are now elevated, might have <c sunk in his re¬ 
buke”—or in absolute yankee—the best of them would have sung 
small. He is not to be judged of by the pictures that are in the possess¬ 
ion of his family or friends ; much less by the few that he exhibited 
at the Boston Atheneum. They were any thing but favorable speci¬ 
mens of what he could do. They were generally copies—with the 
life literally worked out of them ; and one would have imagined that 
he had no other idea of capital pictures than such as women have ; * 
—it must be smooth and clean—ay, and bear to be examined . That’s 
their notion of a first-rate picture. Pity they had not studied Sai- 
vata Rosa, Rembraudt, Schidoni, Canaletti, or Carravaggis, instead 
of Poelemburg, Gerard Duow, Hans Holbein or Carlo Dolci. Yet he 
had another and a very different idea of a capital picture—one so ex¬ 
alted and vast however, that he was never satisfied with anything 
lie saw, or attempted. He was a poet; and his path as a poet, was 
among flowers, and birds, and the green-lanes of a highly cultivated 
country, with glimpses of mountains afar off*, and breaking away by 
sudden turns into the romantic, the savage and the sublime. 

No—we would not have that young man, Frederic Mellen, 
judged of by anything he ever did —if we could help it ; though if 
we were obliged to justify all we have now said of him, we could 
do it, by producing a copy in colors by him of certain admirable 
French lithographed carricatures ; and so wonderful were these 
copies, though executed with a bit of chewed stick , for want of know¬ 
ledge, that we would lay any wager they could not be distinguished 
from the originals, even by the Lithographer himself. 

We might also refer to what he did while a boy at College ; but 
extraordinary as these things were reported to be, they are not worth 
mentioning, in comparison with the copies referred to. The truth 
is, that all he wanted was encouragement and opportunity . He had 
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no painters to associate with—nobody to consult; and used to shut 
himself up in his room, and labor from morning till night, day after 
day, and month after month, in solitude and self-distrust, upon 
wretched cabinet-pieces and worse portraits. He would have been 
a capital draughtsman, but his portraits were deficient in most of the 
essentials of a tolerable picture. He was capable of composition ; 
but fettered and afraid to venture—the only compositions he hazard¬ 
ed himself upon were stiff, cold, flat and skittish. He had no eye for 
color, as we have said before ; but even that would not have pre¬ 
vented him—as it has others—from being distinguished. Northcote 
had no eye for color, though treading in the footsteps of Sir Joshua 
himself, his teacher and guide.—Half the leading painters of the Eng¬ 
lish school, and nearly all of the French and Italian are deficient. 
Even Sir Thomas Lawrence betrayed a “ plentiful lack” of the 
property in question sometimes, which he was quite sensible of, 
and tried to remedy by gorgeousness—great daring—and great ab¬ 
surdity, as in the bower of variegated cabbage-roses, overgrown tulips, 
and flowery forest-trees, with which he surrounded Lady Peel. 
Our Morse too happens to have a bad eye for color—and then there 
is a young fellow just coming forth from the multitude, Mr. Cole, 
but the other day a wretched manufacturer of resemblances, but an 
exceedingly promising artist—he too wants a fine eye for color. 
And yet all these men have succeeded—are succeeding—and will 
continue to succeed, having other high qualities, in spite of their 
blindness to the wonderful power of tints and hues.—And so it would 
have been with the subject of our memoir. He had that in him—it 
was written upon his very forehead—it was burning forever in the 
deepest place of his whole heart—w hich must have made him dis¬ 
tinguished. By losing him thus early, Portland herself is a sufferer ; 
insensible though she may be to the loss—and his brethren every 
where who have devoted themselves to painting, are sufferers,—yea, 
his country itself, She is a sufferer; for he w r ould most assuredly have 
been celebrated, had he lived but a few years longer, in spite of his 
portraits, and his exhibitions at the Boston Atheneum. 

Frederic Mellen was a brother of Grenville the poet—he was 
born in Portland, graduated at Bowdoin College ; educated for the 
bar; admitted to practice, and in a fair way to become a good law¬ 
yer, if the people would let him. But they would not. Times 
w r ere altered since his father, the late Chief-Justice Mellen, certain¬ 
ly one of the strongest men of our country, as well as one of the 
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best, bad it all his own way in our courts of law ; and so the son had 
to give up law, and betake biraself to fishing for shadows in less 
troubled waters ; to copying Mugs of all sorts and sizes, to be hung 
up in parlors without labels ; the most profitable business on earth 
among painters, here as elsewhere ;—men being always ready to 
multiply their faces at the least possible expense. In the midst of 
this new trial, when the darkness which had over-hung his path 
for years, had begun to tremble and quiver on the verge of the hori¬ 
zon, and the golden streaming of another and happier day, was to 
be detected playing through the clouds afar off and issuing forth to 
comfort him—the word was uttered from on High—and he disap¬ 
peared from the Earth. May God comfort his bereaved family ! N. 


LETTER FROM A CHRISTIAN MOTHER TO HER SON. 

The following excellent letter from a Christian mother to her son, was written on¬ 
ly for his private eye, and is here given precisely as it was written. We have 
obtained it. and doubt not our readers will accord with us in the sentiment, that 
its affectionate and confiding character is only equalled by its simplicity and 
Christian truth. ®d. 

My Dear Son: 

Your last very welcome letter was truly a treat to your aged moth¬ 
er. That part made the strongest impression which promised me a 
visit from you; and you surely would not promise what you had not 
a reasonable expectation that you should perform. It seems some¬ 
times, that it would be almost too much for me again to enjoy the 
society of my beloved children. You can hardly imagine, and I can 
give you but a faint idea how the mementos of former days, which 
I find about the house affect me. The writing-books—early speci¬ 
mens of drawing, carefully treasured up—little books with the 
owner’s name written by his own hand—scraps of poetry—early at¬ 
tempts at composition—even the marks of mischief on some old and 
choice articles—all mark the early days of my dear—very dear, but 
now absent children—draw the tears from my eyes, and mingled 
feelings of joy and sadness from my soul. The by-gone days of do¬ 
mestic love and joy awaken in the memory more painful sensations 
in the experience of real life than in the fiction of poetry. To say 
nothing of James’s drawer of music, just as he left it, his College 
papers and letters carefully folded, marked, and filed away—his book 
case in the same state he left it—his wonted seat at our table—our 
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fire-side is vacated;—when I am sick his wonted kindness and at¬ 
tention are not here; and the full force of the memory of other days 
rushes upon my mind with indescribable anguish. I do not indulge 
these feelings. I do not look on the past—or the present—but for¬ 
ward, perhaps I must look even beyond this world for a meeting 
with him. I can easily appreciate your feelings when you look up¬ 
on your children in these days of their innocence. My own thoughts 
and feelings when you was young like them, have not faded from 
my memory. My hopes and expectations in my own children have 
been realized far beyond what my imperfect instructions warranted. 
And while I daily render thanks to that Power who has guided 
your youth, I do not fail to commend my dear grand children in 
strong faith and hope, to the same Pow r er, for a blessing upon the 
instructions you give them. The surest guaranty of success w r ith 
them, is to possess correct, well settled principles in yourself, with 
a deep and abiding impression that you are to educate them for eter¬ 
nity. Perhaps one reason why parents have with much truth com¬ 
plained so much of blighted hopes and ruined children is, that their 
desires for them have been limited to this world, and they have 
formed their characters upon the model of its fashion. Now your 
standard of education must be higher—it must be what the word of 
God requires. An education on that basis will ensure all the esteem 
and respectability from the world, and motives and principles capa¬ 
ble of affording great comfort to you. So the Scripture has promis¬ 
ed—Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and all 
other things shall be added. * • * ♦ 


TO THB DYING YEAR. 

BY J. C. WHITTIER. 

And thou, grey voyager to the breezeless sea 
Of infinite Oblivion—speed thou on ! 

Another gift of Time succeedeth thee, 

Fresh from the hand of God ! for thou hast done 
The errand of thy destiny, and none 
May dream of thy returning. Go! and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold, 

Eternal prison-house ;—the midnight prayer 
Of suffering bosoms, and the fevered care 

Of worldly hearts; the miser’s dream of gold ; 
Ambition’s grasp at greatness; the quench’d light 
Of broken spirits ; the forgiving wrong, 

And the abiding curse. Ay, bear along 
These wrecks of thine own making. Lo ! thy knell 
Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 
lU last and faintest echo! Fare thee well! 
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MY MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 

The following sketch we find copied into the Christian Register. It is one of 
our own juvenile productions, and though it returns from its peregrinations some¬ 
what shorn of its original proportions, we will acknowledge it as such, if it were 
only for the good company we find it in. 

1 God protect thee, my little one,* said my mother, as I stood by 
her dying bed. There was a tremor in her fainting voice, which 
checked the smile that trembled on my lip as I, in childish joyful¬ 
ness, shook the pale hand of my dying parent from my head ; and 
buried my brow in the rich mass of brown hair that floated o’er my 
pillow. Again her sweet voice sighed, ‘Lead her not in the way of 
temptation, but deliver her from evil.’ I raised my head from its 
beautiful resting place, and as young as I was, I felt the influence of 
my mother’s prayer. Her lips still moved, and her deep-blue eyes 
were bent on me as if they would have left one of their bright, un¬ 
earthly rays, as the seal of a death-bed covenant; but she spoke not 
again. The last effort of nature had uttered that prayer, and she 
lived not to breathe another. I have every reason to believe that 
God has, in a degree, caused that prayer to be instrumental in gain¬ 
ing its own answer j for often when the heedlessness of youth would 
have led me into errors, has the sweet voice no\y hushed forever, 
intermingled itself with my thoughts, and like the rosy links of a 
fairy chain, drawn me from my purpose. 0$ when my brow has 
been wreathed with flowers for the festival, when my cheek has 
been flushed, and my eyes sparkled with anticipated pleasures, have 
I caught the reflection of that eye in the mirror, and thought it re¬ 
sembled my mother’s; and as that gentle supplication to heaven 
has come back to my memory, the clustering roses have been tom 
from my head, sober sadness has chased the natural glow from my 
cheek, and the light from mine eye; and my thoughts have been 
carried back to my lost parent, and from her, to the heaven she in¬ 
habits. The festival and all its attractions have been forgotten, and 
I have been 4 delivered from temptation.’ Again ; when the spark¬ 
ling wine-cup has almost bathed my lips, has the last prayer of my 
mother seemed to mingle with its contents and it has remained un¬ 
tasted. When my hand has rested in that of the dishonorable, and 
trembled at the touch of him that says in his heart there is no God, 
as that voice seemed to flow with its fascinating accents; I have 
listened to it and fled, as if from a serpent of my own native forests. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OP A LADY 

WHO FELL FROM THE PASSAIC FALLS, A FEW DAYS AFTER HER UNION 
THE REV. H. CUMMINS. 

A being of beauty she stood o’er the stream 
That dashes and foams o’er the steep rocky ledge ; 

A pure fancy sketch for a poet's young dream 

She appeared as she leaned o’er the precipice-edge. 

She gazed on the dash of the bright rolling wave, 

And her bosom beat high as the stream’s rising swell ; 
She knew notshe look’d on her foam-cover d grave, 

Nor dreamed that the roar of the fall was her knell. 

One white hand was raised in her innocent pride, 

A golden ring only that lily hand bore ; 

’Twas the signet of love that had stamp’d her a bride ; 

Too soon to be whelm’d in the cataract-roar. 

The morning winds sigh’d in her bright raven hair; 

Her eye shone with light, and upturn’d was her brow ; 
The scarce- wither’d white rose no longer bloomed there, 
With its green leaves of brightness and petals of snow. 

She gazed on the scene and the east-crimson’d sky, 

And silent she stood in unspeakable bliss ; 

It was there in her smile, it was there in her eye ; 

How lovely, she cried, is a scene bright as this ’ 

She gaily withdrew from the fond circling arms 
Of her husband, the being she only held dear; 

He turned but to look on the spring-breathing charms 
That surround the Passaic—a shriek met his ear! 

He started and turned where his young bride had stood; 

She was gone—and an ice-bolt lay cold at his heart ; 
Another long shriek from the depths of the flood 
Cramp’d his soul as if pierced by a quivering dart. 

Another arose mid the water s loud roar, 

And his own cleft the air, as in madness he gazed, 

And saw her, the bride he but lived to adore, 

As she lay in the welt’ring embrace of the wave. 

The fine diamond spray of the wide sparkling fall 
Now mingled itself with her dark streaming hair ; 

Like snow-drops it lay on a quick gathered pall, 

Or pearls scattered wild by the hand of Despair. 
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The foam like a winding-sheet wreath’d round her form. 
And her beautiful brow pressed the face of the deep; 

She lay like a lily swept down by the storm, 

Or the Genius of waters reposing in sleep. 

She was seen for a moment; the waters gap’d wide; 

Then slowly she sank, and the waves met again.. 

What a gem for the waters, a lovely young bride ! 

May they never, Oh, never, another obtain. Eo. 


BEAUTIES OF TREES* 

What can be more beautiful than the trees ? Their lofty trunks, 
august in their simplicity, asserting, to the most inexperienced eye, 
their infinite superiority over the imitative pillars of man’s pride, 
their graceful play of wide spreading branches, and all the delicate 
-and glorious machinery of buds, leaves, flowers and fruit, that, with 
more than magical effort, burst from the naked and rigid twigs, with 
all the rich, and heaven-breathing delectable odours, pure and ani¬ 
mating essences, pouring out spices and medicinals, under brilliant 
and unimaginably varied colours, and making music, from the softest 
and most melancholy undertones to the full organ peal of the tempest. 
We wonder not that trees have been the admiration of men in all 
periods and nations of the world. What is the richest country with¬ 
out trees ? What barren and monotonous spot can they not convert 
into a paradise ? Xerxes, in the midst of his most ambitious enter¬ 
prise, stopped his vast army to contemplate the beauty of a tree. 
Cicero, from the throng, and exertion, anti anxiety of the forum, was 
accustomed, Pliny tells us, to steal forth to a grove of plain trees to 
refresh and invigorate his spirits. In the Scaptan grove, the same 
author adds, Thucydides was supposed to have composed his noble 
histories. The Greek and Homan classics, indeed, abound with 
expressions of admiration of trees and woods, and with customs 
which have originated in that admiration: but above all, as the Bible 
surpasses, in the splendor and majesty of its poetry, all books in the 
world, so is its sylvan arborescent imagery the most bold and beau¬ 
tiful. Beneath some spreading trees was the ancient patriarch re¬ 
vealed to us, sitting in contemplation, or receiving the visit of angels ; 
—and what a calm and dignified picture of primeval life is presented 
to our imagination at the mention of Deborah, the wife of Dapidoth, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel, between Raman and Bathel, in 
Mount Ephraim, beneath the palm tree of Deborah. The oaks of 
Bashan, and the cedar of Lebanon, are but other and better names 
for glory and power. The vine, the olive and the fig tree, are im¬ 
perishable emblems of peace, plenty and festivity. David in his 
psalms, Solomon in his songs and proverbs, the prophets in the sub¬ 
lime outpourings of their awful inspiration, and Christ in his para¬ 
bles, those most beautiful and perfect of all allegories, luxuriate in 
signs and similies drawn from the fair trees of the east. 

20 
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HABITS OF 1 IIK HOMAN LADIES. 

It has been remarked that “ a fondness for adorning the person for 
the sake of obtaining admiration from men is natural to all women.” 
Now allowing this to be true, surely no one can condemn so lauda¬ 
ble a desire of pleasing on the part of the fair sex, whatever may be 
its ulterior object. The female mind, for the most part, has so few 
important considerations wherewith to occupy itself, and so few op¬ 
portunities of publicly displaying its judgment and taste, except in 
matters of dress, that we cannot wonder at seeing so much atten¬ 
tion paid to it by women of every class; besides, when it is remem¬ 
bered that the amount expended by ladies in articles of dress and 
bijouterie by far exceeds that spent by the “lords of the creation” 
for the same purpose, a female fondness for fashion must ahvays be 
considered as a national blessing, and one of the many advantages 
derived from a splendid court. We would, however, by no means 
be understood as advocating that excessive love of dress which is in¬ 
dulged in by some, reckless of all consequences, and which would 
almost induce them, Tarpeia like, to sacrifice their country for a 
bracelet. The opening remark was made on the Homan ladies some 
two thousand years ago, and it is of their different dresses that we 
now propose to treat; these, in splendor, richness, and gracefulness, 
were not surpassed even by those of the present day, if we may 
judge from the little insight afforded us by old Latin writers into 
the mysteries of a Roman lady’s toilette. 

The ladies of ancient Rome rose early, and immediately enjoyed 
the luxury of the bath, which was sometimes of perfumed water; 
they then underwent a process of polishing with pumice-stone for 
the purpose of smoothing the skin, and after being anointed with 
rich perfumes they threw around them a loose robe and retired to 
their dressing-rooms, where they received morning visits from their 
friends, and discussed the merits of the last eloquent speech deliver¬ 
ed in the senate, or the probable conqueror in the next gladiatorial 
combat. After the departure of their visiters commenced the busi¬ 
ness of the toilette, which occupied a considerable portion of time ; 
the maids were summoned, to each of whom a different duty was 
assigned : some formed a kind of council and only looked on to di¬ 
rect and assist the others by their advice and experience; one held 
the mirror before her mistress ; while others there were to whom 
it was a 

11 ---constant care 

The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare.” 

With the exception of the looking-glass, the articles of the toilette 
were much the same as those in use at present. The glass, or more 
properly speaking, mirror, was composed of a highly polished plate 
of metal,* generally silver, richly chased around the edges, and 
adorned with precious stones; this was not fixed in a frame like the 
modem glass, but held by a slave. The combs were formed of ivory 
and rose-wood. Curling tongs, bodkins, and hair pins were also 

* Looking glasses were known to the Romans and obtained from the Phoeni¬ 
cians, but they were not in general use. 
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known ; the former was a simple bar of iron heated in the fire, around 
which the hair was turned in order to produce a curl; the two lat¬ 
ter were made of gold and silver, and ornamented with pearls; it 
was probably with one of these bodkins that Cleopatra gave herself 
a death-wound, and not, as is commonly supposed, with an adder. 

The use of perfumes, cosmetics, and depilatories, prevailed to a 
great extent amongst the Romans; the first were obtained at a con¬ 
siderable expense from IndU, Greece, and Persia; there are still in 
existence a few recipes for making the cosmetics used two thousand 
years ago, and which will be found to have many ingredients in com¬ 
mon with similar preparations of our own time. Ovid gives the 
following, and adds, that those who use it will possess a complexion 
smoother than the surface of their polished mirrors:—“Take two 
pounds of Lybian barley, free from straw and chaff, and an equal 
quantity of the pea of the wild vetch, mix these with ten eggs, let 
it harden and pound it, add two ounces of hartshorn, and a dozen 
roots of the narcissus bruised in a mortar, two ounces of gum, and 
two ounces of meal, reduce the whole to a powder, sift it, and add 
nine times the quantity of honey.” Some used poppy juice and 
vrater, and others a pap or poultice of bread and milk, with which 
they completely covered the face, and kept on in their own houses ; 
this when removed left the skin smooth and fair. Depilatories were 
used to form and adorn the eye-brows, which it was considered el¬ 
egant to have joined across the nose. 

On one part of a Roman lady’s dressing table might be seen her 
small silver tooth brush, which with the assistance of a little pure 
water and occasionally a powder of mastic wood, f rmed her only 
dentridee; near it stood a paper containing a black powder, which 
when ignited sent up a volume of thick smoke, and had the valua¬ 
ble property of restoring the eyes to their former brilliancy if weak¬ 
ened by the gaiety of the preceding evening, or by a sleepless night 
occasioned by the constant serenades of her lover beneath her win¬ 
dow. Here was a bottle of the perfume of Paestuin, and there a box 
of rouge, and another of hair-dye; on another part lay a large coil 
or braid of false hair, made up by a male hair-dresser, and near 5t 
were the bodkins, the chains, the rings, and the richly studded 
bands of white and purple which adorned the head ; this braid w r as 
worn on the crown of the head, the hair from the nape of the neck 
being all pulled out by the roots. Continual changes were taking 
place in the fashion of wearing the hair; at first it was cut off as a 
votive offering to the gods, but the Roman ladies soon discovered 
that “a luxuriant head of hair was a powerful auxiliary of female 
beauty,” and allowed it to grow; at one time it was worn high in 
bows with a range of curls in front; at another a la Grecyue; then 
allowed to float in the air in a dishevelled state, and again a la mill- 
taire in the form of a helmet. Light hair w*as sometimes worn over 
that of a naturally dark shade, auburn being the color most esteemed 
and admired by both sexes; those who had white or dark hair used 
saffron as a dye to give it an auburn tinge. Some ladies used gold 
dust as a hair powder, u w hich shed such a my of glory around them 
as dazzled all beholders, and gave their heads an appearance of be- 
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ing on fire.” When the ladies did not 4< wear their hair” they wore 
a kind of veil and a turban or bonnet called mitra; this was like a 
bishop’s mitre in shape but not so high, and with a lappet hanging 
over each cheek, something in short, like a modern mob cap, which 
elegant head-dress owes its origin, no doubt, to the classical mitra: 
thus has the Roman female head-dress descended to our times, not 
only as one of the insignia of the members of the Right Revereird 
Bench, but also in the shape of a covering for our domestic matrons. 

After having performed their ablutions, and gone through all the 
little delicate offices of making the complexion, perfuming the per¬ 
son, and endeavoring by art to excel nature, the Roman ladies were 
prepared to put on their costly garments, which were duly produced 
by the slave who held the honorable post of “ Mistress of the Robes.” 
In the earlier ages the under garment—which in other respects dif¬ 
fered little from the modern—was worn as high as the chin and 
down to the feet, so as to leave no part of the person visible except 
the face, in time, however, it was cut lower and shortened; over 
this was worn the tunica , a dress composed of many folds, open at 
the sides and w ith sleeves; these sleeves w ere left open fron> the 
shoulder to the wrist, and fastened with clasps of gold and silver ; 
one end of the tunica was fixed to the left shoulder, while the other 
was carried across the breast and fell negligently over the right 
shoulder till it touched the ground ; this train was generally carried 
over the arm when walking, so as to show the right ankle ; but it 
was considered neglige and graceful to allow it to drag on the ground 
instead of holding it up, and consequently was a custom much in 
vogue amongst the distinguees of ancient Rome. This was the dress 
worn during the republic, but it is difficult to obtain a correct de¬ 
scription of it from the very vague accounts handed down to us; 
probably, as in most republics, little attention w as paid to dress, at 
all events it was plain and simple. It was not until the time of the 
emperors that the goddess of Fashion reared her head in the capital 
of the world, when though considerable alterations took place in 
dress, yet a few traits of the former style w ere retained. The number 
of garments worn varied according to the temperature of the wearer; 
they w ere generally three : the first was the simple vest; the second 
a kind of petticoat richly worked in front and surrounded at the 
waist by a belt, which answered the purpose of a corset, and was 
formed in front like a stomacher, richly studded with jewels; then 
came the third and principal garment, the s/o/a, which entirely su¬ 
perseded the use of the ancient tunica ; this was a robe with a small 
train trimmed at the bottom w ith a deep border of purple and gold ; 
it was confined at the waist by a belt, and the upper part throwm 
back so as to discover the embroidered front of the second garment 
or petticoat; on this front was worn the laticlave , an order or decor¬ 
ation of the empire granted to distinguished men, and sometimes 
assumed by females in right of their husbands.* Over all these was 
worn the palla or cloak, w ith a train of some yards in length, which 

* Orders were sometimes conferred on ladies. The senate granted a riband of 
a peculiar pattern to the wife and mother of Coriolanus, to be worn by them iu 
consideration of valuable services performed to the state. 
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fell from the shoulders, where it was fastened by two richly orna¬ 
mented fibula or clasps ; this train was trimmed with gold and silver, 
and sometimes with precious stones, and was usually carried over 
the left shoulder in the manner of the ample roquelaure worn by gen¬ 
tlemen. It will be seen from the above description that there is a 
considerable resemblance between the ancient Roman dress and the 
modern court dress, the former perhaps exceeding the latter in grace¬ 
fulness and elegance of appearance, from its numerous folds and 
flowing outline. The materials of which these dresses were com¬ 
posed were silk, cashmere, and linen. Embroidery was procured 
from the Phoenicians and Assyrians ; the former was most esteemed 
as it was raised, while the latter was smooth with the surface of the 
cloth. The only color used for robes was white trimmed with pur¬ 
ple, colored clothes not being considered u comme il faut ” amongst 
the higher orders at Rome. 

The Roman stocking was of silk, generally pink or flesh-colored, 
over which was worn a shoe or rather boot reaching above the ankle, 
turned up at the point like a Chinese shoe, and laced up from the 
instep tight to the leg. This boot was made of white leather or the 
papyrus bark, ornamented with gold, silver, and jewels. Sandals 
were also in use; they consisted of a simple sole with riband at¬ 
tached to it, and was laced up like a modern sandal, at the same 
time supplying the place of a garter by keeping the stocking up. 
We are informed that coquettes used cork soles and false insteps of 
cork, but never disfigured their persons by the barbarian ornaments 
of necklace, ring, or ear-ring. 

After the Roman lady had completed her toilette she sallied out, 
followed by a slave, for a promenade beneath the porticoes of the 
Forum, where she could not only cheapen goods, but also hear what 
was going on in the law courts ; after continuing her walk up the 
gentle ascent of the gay and crowded Suburra Street, she returned 
to her own house, the threshold of which (if she happened to be 
unmarried) was adorned with garlands of flowers, placed there by 
her young patrician admirers; some of these flowers her attendants 
collected to fill the splendid vase which stood in her chamber, and 
preceded her to draw aside the curtain which supplied the place of 
a door into the tapestried and perfumed apartmeut; here she enters, 
and sinking softly down into an ivory and gold adorned chair, she 
is welcomed by the chirping notes of her favorite bird which hangs 
near in a gilded cage. By her side stands a beautiful page, who 
gently wafts a plume of peacocks’ feathers around her head, while 
a slave presents a small stick wrapped around with, apparently, a 
roll of straw-colored riband, but in reality it is a letter from the young 
Broilius, who adopts this mode of writing in preference to the usual 
waxen tablet, not only because it is a fashion introduced from 
Greece, but because it preserves most inviolably those secrets which 
are only meant to meet the eye of his lovely mistress; far be it from 
us to pry into these secrets, so let us now bid adieu to the fair Lu- 
cretia, who already begins anxiously to unrol the folds of her papy- 
rian epistle .—London Court Magazine. 
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THE ROSE. 

The rose, from time immemorial, has been held in great esteem 
not only on account of its extreme beauty, but also for its medicinal 
properties. It is the emblem of beauty, and Flora’s pride. It reigns 
queen of flowers in every part of the globe of which it is a native, 
and its praises have been sung by the bards of almost all civilized 
nations. The number of cultivated roses are now exceedingly great, 
some catalogues enumerating above 800 varieties, and every return¬ 
ing season adds to that number,—a sufficient proof of their popular¬ 
ity. 

Our present snbject is a variety of that section of this genus, de¬ 
nominated provins roses, and was originated in England about the 
beginning of the present century, by a cultivator of eminence, and 
whose name it bears. Its cultivation is the same as that of the other 
varieties of roses of similar habits, namely,—by cuttings, when 
scarce, but more generally, and always most successfully, by layers, 
which root freely, and are the season following in condition to be dis¬ 
engaged from the parent, and treated as distinct plants. 

As the varieties of roses have increased in number, the improve¬ 
ment in their cultivation has also made rapid progress. Roses are 
now seen in flower three-fourths of the year; they are cultivated in 
the parterre, covered with bloom when scarcely six inches high ; 
they are elevated by budding on tall stems, and assume the habit of 
trees ; and, by the same process on the common climbing roses of 
our woods, made to expand their various hues, and diffuse their fra¬ 
grance, reclining amongst the branches of the sturdy oak. 

In the flower-garden and roserv they are cultivated to the greatest 
advantage when laid close to the ground, and the shoots of the pre¬ 
ceding season annually pruned in spring to within two or three buds 
of tbeir lower extremity. This practice is, however, only to be 
adopted with the hardier sorts, the more delicate ones being liable 
tn be injured, if pruned in this manner before the latter end of May. 
By this mode of culture, the surface becomes soon completely cover¬ 
ed with rose-buds and leaves of various sorts. 

The idea of elevating various kinds of dwarf-growing roses on tall . 
stems, or what is generally termed tree-roses, originated, we believe, 
with the Dutch, who have always displayed a great predilection to 
whatever was stiff, formal, and, we may add, ungraceful, in the dec¬ 
orations of their gardens. It must, however, be admitted, that bud¬ 
ding the more delicate varieties on the robust and hardy woody sorts, 
•uch as R. Canina , the dog-rose, R. Villosa , the tree-rose, has this 
advantage, that the finer varieties may be planted in situations 
where they could not otherwise be grown, as the necessary culture 
cannot, in all situations, be applied to their roots, and if omitted, 
would materially degenerate the variety. Where the staff-like stem, 
which supports their heads can be partially or even completely hid¬ 
den with other shrubs, there cau be no objection to the practice ; 
but otherwise, and more particularly on lawns, where we so often 
see them, there is something unnatural in seeing, as it were, a large 
nosegay elevated on a pole. Where the climbing species of our wild 
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wood-roses are either natural, or have been planted in our woods and 
pleasure grounds, and have attained a considerable height, a good 
effect would be produced in many situations by budding various 
kinds of garden-roses on them, as well as by introducing many of 
the climbing exotic species also. 


REMARK ABLE WOMEN. 

It is worthy of notice that those women whose excellencies have 
obtained the esteem of posterity, have invariably united to their 
more remarkable qualities, the gentleness and delicacy characteristic 
of the sex. Had they not done so, they would, indeed, scarcely 
have been loved ; and love is a sentiment, with regard to the future 
as well as the present, which ought to be the chief ambition of a 
woman to excite. She should desire to be remembered, not only 
with admiration, but with tenderness ; and, therefore, in her, noth¬ 
ing can compensate for the absence of those qualities which call 
forth affection. In looking back, then, upon our celebrated women, 
it is with pleasure that we remark, that kindness gave the polish to 
their characters.—They were not the stern mentors of society ; on 
the contrary, they were as distinguished for mildness as for any other 
virtue ; and we feel, that besides being the objects of our esteem, 
they would have been, had we known them, the companions of our 
choice. Their humility is no less deserving of praise. There has 
always been an absence of pretension in superior women, which is 
consistent with our preconcerted notions of what they ought to be, 
and with our own actual observation. The position which they oc¬ 
cupy is conceded to them, not because they assume it, but because 
it naturally belongs to them. And the influence they exert is of a 
quiet and gentle kind. In considering the lives of the most illus¬ 
trious among them, we cannot but be struck with the power they 
possessed of swaying opiuion. Contrast, for instance, the influence 
of Lady Russell and Mrs. Hutchinson with ordinary women. The 
latter may be, indeed, allowed the control in all minor matters, may 
be supreme in their domestic arrangements, may be petted and in¬ 
dulged; but if their minds can take no higher range, they will either 
not be consulted in things of greater moment, or their opinion will 
have no weight. Yet Lady Russell and Mrs. Hutchinson never ob¬ 
truded their advice, or made any show of their power—their coun¬ 
sel was asked because it was needed, and followed because it was 
found to be of value. The influence of such women has not been 
confined to domestic life, but has embraced and adorned an ample 
sphere. To say nothing of the effect of their example, the success 
that has sometimes attended them as authors, may be considered a 
gratifying tribute to their usefulness.—Society will acknowledge 
the debt it owes to those of them who, as moral and religious writ¬ 
ers, have attracted public attention, and so materially affected the 
tone and habits of their sex. Of this, perhaps, the most eminent 
example has shed its lustre on our own day.— Mrs . Sanford . 
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The LiTF.itARr Gazette. —Almost simultaneously with our Magazine, the Lit¬ 
erary Gazette, a handsome quarto, was issued in Concord, N. H. If we have not 
noticed this work before, it ha# been because we did not like the appearance 
of paying back its kind notice of us, in the same commodity, rather than for want of 
inclination to speak favorably of it. Of the original matter, we prefer the Biograph¬ 
ical sketches. The selected matter is very judicious, and the whole work highly 
worthy of support. Yet we are informed that our sister state yields it a very in¬ 
efficient patronage. We were about to say something very severe of the taste in 
New Hampshire, but refrain, knowing, that hitherto its great men have been more 
devoted to politics than belles-lettres. Let not our brothers of the Gazette despair. 
There is a spirit abroad, an exalting, refining spirit—one that will force such as 
wish to stand high in the world, to make some pretensions at least, to taste. The 
time will soon come, when the Governor, Ex-governors, &c. of New Hampshire, 
instead of refusing a work like the Gazette, will find it necessary to their reputa¬ 
tion as gentlemen, to support their State literature, it will be as essential that 
they should provide good miscellany for their centre-tables, as that they should 
support the political print that happens to take their side in State affairs. Brothers 
of the Gazette, appeal to the ladies. They are the proper persons after all, to sup¬ 
port these^things handsomely. Why, our ladies of Maine have every thing their 
own way, as regards literary and scientific matters. They not only give symptoms 
of supporting magazines, and lay the foundations of societies themselves, but make 
the other sex ashamed of not joining them. Here is a case in proof—our Phreno¬ 
logical society was started by some half dozen young girls, who had spirit enough 
to form themselves into a club. Now it is augmenting rapidly ; even our scientific 
men, who never thought of such a thing as forming a society, are proud of gaining 
the honors of membership. Does not this speak well for our state of society? If 
we had not one subscriber for our magazine, this would encourage us to go on 
with it; 1 devoted as it is to the moral and intellectual improvement of our sex.’ 
For it is the height of our ambition to induce our readers, young ones in particu¬ 
lar, to follow the example of the praiseworthy girls, we have mentioned, in their 
search after knowledge. In short, it is our object to induce them to prepare them¬ 
selves for the high places they hold in society, as wives, mothers, daughters, or sis¬ 
ters. Women are beginning to feel their great importance in the world, and to act 
up to it. As a proof, compare the children of this to those of tire last generation. 
Does not the contrast speak volumes in favor of the present mothers ? Is not the 
high trust placed in their keeping by the Almighty, beginning to be justly appre¬ 
ciated ? Mothers now’ (or soon will) think of themselves as they should ; as Jew¬ 
ellers, with whom that rich gem, the human soul is entrusted; not to remain in 
the natural mine of ignorance, but to be taken out, polished, and brightened, as an 
ornament for this world ; while it is purified by them and prepared to return in its 
increased excellence to the great giver. 

We beg pardon of our Gazette brethren; our subject, as is often the case when 
this is our theme, has run away with us, but we penitently return to them. If 
we remember right, when our pen took to galloping across the paper without our 
consent, we were about to say to the Gazette, persevere in the very good uwrk you 
have commenced, hold up the good and wise as examples, till the people of New 
Hampshire learn to appreciate you and them ; they cannot long remain blind to 
your merits; take our ad vice ? and appeal to the Ladies. 
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PINE ISLAND. 

I am not about to describe the village of-, as it now is, with 

its three churches, new hotel, and its half dozen stores—its mansion- 
houses, cotton-factory, and the multitude of little dwellings that 
always swarm round such establishments; but, gentle reader, if you 
have an eye for the picturesque, lend me your arm and we will walk 
forth on a spring-morning, and look on it as it appeared some fifteen 
years since, when it was the home of my childhood. 

We are now on the orthodox side of the village. That old barn¬ 
like, wooden building, with its burying-place where a few white 
slabs of marble are scattered among a multitude of dark, moss- 
covered grave-stones, is the Presbyterian meeting-house, one of the 
most ancient houses of worship in the state. That smart looking 
building on the eminence, with its belfry, (which, astonishing to 
say, contains a bell,) is the new academy. Here is the tavern with 
its red sign-post; and these few houses compose the portion of the 
village known as School Hill. There is a pretty prospect from 
lienee—but step with me a few yards down the road, and I will 
shew you one far superior. We will go directly forward. Mrs. 
Kenney’s cherry-trees are in blossom. Were they in fruit, I am not 
sure that I should not be at my old tricks again, and as I was wont 
to do, climb to the top of that rail-fence, thrust my head up among 
the green branches, and holding one between my teeth, transfer its 
sunny load to my empty dinner-basket. Old mother K. might see 
me from that low, red house in the meadow—but what then ? She 
would only come out with her good natured look and add a few more 
bunches to my stock of cherries; for in the country towns of Con- 
21 
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necticut, dear reader, there is no offence in taking fruit or flowers 
without the ceremony of asking. These luxuries are cultivated for 
the public good ; and a man picks his neighbor’s goosberries, strips 
his cuirent bushes, cuts his green fennel, and fills his pockets with 
peaches, with perfect coolness ; being certain that his friend will 
take the same liberty with him whenever he finds it convenient. 
You say things are not conducted thus in your state. True—for 
though you have flowers, the difficulty would be to find the fruit to 
make free with. Now if you please we will break off a bunch of 
these snowy blossoms and proceed. 

Well now, we are at the top of the Sand Banks, so called because 
the stage road is cut through the heart of the hill, which is com¬ 
posed entirely of white sand. Be careful, for I have brought you to 
the very brink—should this turf on the edge give way y we should 
have a gentle slide of thirty feet before we reached the road below. 
Step back a little and look about you—did you ever see any thing 
more beautiful ? That river w inding along the valley, fifty feet be¬ 
low us, is the Naugatuc. You perceive that the hill on which we 
stand slopes off to a level space yonder, w here those long buildings 
stand on the right hand, just above the falls, where the whole body 
of water pours itself over that broad ledge of rocks, and foams on- 
w ard to the bridge at our feet. Is not that a magnificent bank ? 
On the opposite side, as far as you can see up the stream, it rises 
from sixty to a hundred feet w'ith a gentle slope from the water’s 
edge, its broad front covered with the quivering green of spring, the 
feathery red maple, and white box-w r ood blossoms, all tangled and 
luxuriating together between sun and w'ater. With what majesty it 
sweeps back below the falls, and allows the river to curve round that 
little promontory ? How picturesque the old bridge looks ? I have 
picked up chesnuts a hundred times under that large tree at the end. 
Observe how like a serpent the road winds along the brink of the 
stream, and then climbs among the shrubbery up to that cluster of 
white houses and the Episcopal church on the summit of the oppo- 
* site bank. That is Falls’ Hill and the Episcopalian neighborhood. 
Now turn to the left. The hill on which we stand draws gradually 
to the brink of the river on this side. Castle Rock looms up into 
the air on the other, backed by a drapery of white clouds, and 
thrusting out its rude crags from under the grape vines that leap 
along the young trees rooted in its clefts. Would you believe it ?— 

I have clambered with a troop of school children to the very top of 
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that rock, and held by a birch branch, while I looked over into the 
water where we lose sight of it winding round the foot of the pre- - 
cipice. Now let me draw your attention to the promontory. You 
see it is nearly covered by that grove of white-pines. How grace¬ 
fully their tufted tops stoop to the wind as it draws down the valley ? 

I have mentioned the long bridge, and the chesnut tree at the end. 
Do you see on the river’s brink nearby, two large oak trees, shading 
and almost hiding a low cottage-house, the flower-garden of which 
fronts the road ? That is the only house on the promontory, and 
my home, the home of my childhood. Does it not look sequestered 
and deliciously cool ? Let us step down the hill and smell the flow¬ 
ers and the healthy odour of the pine grove ; but first let me inform 
you why the point of land is called Pine Island. If you will look 
at the further extremity, at the base of the hill where it recedes 
back from the river, you will observe a hollow, lined with small, 
clean stones, which appears to have been at some time the natural 
channel of the river. It never was—but in the spring-floods the 
swelling waters break their bounds at the foot of the fall, and 
make for themselves a passage through that hollow, joining the 
stream again at Castle Rock, thus cutting off all communication 
between the Episcopal side of the village and our house. For a 
week or more each year we were entirely surrounded by water, and 
only had access to School Hill by the old bridge. But you are 
looking at the houses on Falls’Hill. I knew you would turn to 
them again, they give such beauty to the scene, standing so far above 
us and looking out from among the fresh trees. Can any thing look 
more religious than that white church rising from its bed of vegeta¬ 
tion, and throwing the shadow of its taper steeple aslant the graves 
that gathered to the very brink of the hill ? How distinct are the 
white grave-stones and the long grass shivering among them ? My 
mother is buried there, under that tree, standing out alone and gather- 
ing the sun-light to its bosom. Hours and hours, when I have been 
supposed at play, have I sat alone at the root of that tree, listening to 
the music of its stirring leaves and the rushing waters below me, 
feeling as if the spirit of the Almighty was encompassing me; think¬ 
ing of death and of heaven as of beautiful things, and feeling strong- 
er, higher, and more holy aspirations, than the pride of maturity has 
yielded. A child, alone and without fear, have I lingered by that 
grave till the stars have stationed themselves above me, and the 
fire-flies have flashed their tiny brilliants among the grass, like sweet 
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spirits sent with a portion of heaven’s light to beautify the places of 
the dead. I did not then think of death in its fearful shapes, of 
the wrecks of mortality mouldering about me; but of pure spirits 
pervading a far off and beautiful world, fanning the ambrosial air 
with glorious wings, with the spirit of love floating about them in 
an atmosphere of light—of a world of soft beauties with fountains 
gushing from chrystal rocks bedded in flowers and shaded with 
clustering fruit—of mountains of soft purple and gold shining through 
a silvery mist in the distance; and the whole pervaded by the smile 
of the Almighty, a glorious essence, stirring all things to holiness 
and music. Such were my childish dreams of heaven—such the 
dreams that followed me home, kept me awake as I listened to the 
acorns rattling from those old oaks over the roof of the house, and 
floated in my vision like incense when the dash of the fall had 
lulled me to sleep. 

My dear reader, have I tired you ? I hope not \ but if I have, go 
w ith me down to the river-vale, and we will walk in the shadow of 
the hill, for the sun is getting warm—we shall find wild flowers 
there, and a cool spring of water gushing from a living rock* We 
will drink of the w aters and they will soothe you to forgiveness as 
they trickle through the grass. At sunset we will return here again, 
and I will tell you of a distressing scene that I witnessed on Pine 
Island during one of the spring floods* # * * 

In performance of my promise, I hare brought you to the hill 
again just as the sun is going over Castle Rock. Did you ever see a 
hill so deluged with glory, rocks covered with flickering gold, and 
trees waving in crimson light ?—See, there is a whole shower of li¬ 
quid brilliants, pouring through the opening in that topmost rock, 
and losing itself in the stirring grape-vines below. Now we will 
sit down on the grass and watch those brilliant colors melt over the 
west, and form a bed of soft tints for the stars to gather in. Then 
I will draw your attention to Pine Island and describe the incident 
I mentioned. 

THE FLOOD. 

It was one of the most terrible floods we had ever witnessed, 
though our predecessors had seen one far more fearful. Huge 
trees, with the fresh earth still clinging to their uptorn roots, now 
and then pitched over the falls, and shook the old bridge to its 
very foundation, as they were dashed against its timbers. The wa- 
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ters had risen to the very top of their bank back of our house, and 
roared like a confined monster within a few yards of us. At the 
falls they had given way with uncommon force, and had for one 
day and night been rushing in a muddy torrent across the road, down 
the hollow at the base of the hill; cutting us off from Falls’ Hill, and 
even rising some distance into the pine grove on that side. We 
were about to sit down to dinner, when a barouche containing a 
young gentleman and three ladies, was seen coming down the^and 
Banks towards the bridge. The driver checked his horses at the foot 
of the hill, and appeared to consult with the inmates of the car¬ 
riage. It was madness in them to proceed, and as they had a full 
view of the swollen river, we expected to see them return up the 
banks; but to our astonishment they drove forward on to the bridge, 
that even then was reeling and trembling like a drunken thing, 
amidst the strong current swelling under it. The driver gave 
many an anxious look at the torrent as he guided his trusty horses 
safely over to the Island. My father went out, represented the dan¬ 
ger of proceeding, and invited them to dine and remain with us till 
the flood had abated. They accepted the first part of his invitation, 
but insisted in the belief, that they in their high carriage could safe¬ 
ly pass the stream at the foot of the hill. They remained with us 
about three hours, hoping that the waters would abate in that time. 
The young gentleman was a handsome, fiery personage, and utterly 
unable to restrain his impatience to get home, though the ladies 
seemed very content to remain as they were. The eldest one, a 
woman of fifty, though appearing much younger, was a very beauti¬ 
ful woman, with keen, dark eyes and a very sweet, intelligent smile. 
The other two were her daughters. The eldest was the wife of the 
gentleman, a pale, lady-like young woman, with very white teeth 
and affectionate looking eyes. The other was a bright, beautiful 
girl, full of spirit and good nature. We were immediately on the 
most friendly terms imaginable. She, for my especial benefit, rob¬ 
bed her sister’s travelling basket of a paper of bonbons , which were 
probably intended for the little folks at home ; and I in return twist¬ 
ed her beautiful hair most grotesquely, brought her my kitten to ad¬ 
mire, and as a very particular favor, allowed her to freighten my 
Canary bird with her handkerchief. But happy as we were, the 
fidgety gentleman would not permit us to remain so. He evidently 
carried things with a high hand in his family ; so at his behest the 
ladies took their seats in the barouche, without a murmur. The dri- 
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ver, a sedate appearing man, looked wistfully at the swollen stream 
and then at his master, and when commanded to proceed gathered 
up the reins with evident reluctance. We stood at the door and 
saw the horses take their first careful step into the turbid water. 
They went slowly on, with the water rising gradually to their sides, 
and washing the hubs of the wheels—then there was a sudden 
stop. The driver looked round anxiously, and we ran to the brink of 
the stream. A large mass of drift-wood was sweeping down the 
current towards the carriage. It would certainly have overturned it 
and all it contained into the deep, had the heavy mass rushed against 
them in its force ; but fortunately it divided just before it reached 
them, and was borne towards the shore. An exclamation of thank¬ 
fulness arose from those in the carriage. Soon after we learned that a 
part of the harness had given way, and that they had no rope to 
mend it with. A piece was procured and thrown towards them; but 
it missed its destination and was carried down the stream. The old 
lady tore the satin riband from her bonnet and gave it to the driver. 
He tied the harness, and they were dragged a few paces further into 
the water when the frail silk gave way, and they were more hope¬ 
lessly situated than before, it being equally impossible to advance 
or return. The young girl tore a white silk shawl from her neck 
and threw it to the driver; but that only held together long enough 
to drag them deeper into the current, where the waters deluged the 
horses to their necks, and rose within a few inches of the body of 
the carriage. My father in vain sought to assist them. He had no 
horses on the Island, and they would all have perished before he 
could have procured any from School Hill. They were now near the 
middle of the stream, and their situation was truly perilous. The 
young man clenched the side of the carriage firmly with his hand, 
and looked up and down the stream with an expression of anxiety 
and remorse. The ladies rose to their feet, and looked about for 
some means of safety; then satisfied that there were none, resumed 
their seats with pallid faces. 

The driver was more calm than his companions in peril. For a mo¬ 
ment he looked steadily about him, as if to comprehend the ex¬ 
act nature of their danger. His face paled a little ; but with aston¬ 
ishing steadiness he took a knife from his pocket, opened it, and let 
himself gently down from his seat, while he groped about in the 
water, apparently in search of the traces ; then placing his hands 
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on one of the horses, he balanced his weight upon them, while he 
threw himself forward on to its back and again plunged his hand 
into the water between the beasts. The terrified inmates of the 
carriage had watched his motions with an indefinite feeling of 
hope—but it left their hearts in a cry of despair, when they saw that 
he had been releasing the horses from the carriage, and had sought 
his own safety by swimming them to the shore. With one common 
motion the women arose to their feet, stretched their arms towards 
ljim, and with the eloquence of despair, entreated him to return and 
save them. The haughty nature of the gentleman was aroused, even in 
this deadly extremity. Every feature quivered with fear and rage, as 
shaking his clenched hand after the driver, he commanded him 
hack in a voice too powerful even for the roar of the waters to drown. 
The driver, alike unmindful of entreaties or imprecations, did not 
even turn his head till he arrived with the dripping beasts on shore. 
In an instant he leaped from his seat, and stripped them of their 
harnesses, (except their halters,) threw himself on to one, and 
again plunged into the water. This act was greeted with a noisy 
outbreak of hope, a wild hysterical laugh of joy from the thankful 
group. He reached the carriage. There was a sound of voices as if 
in entreaty, and then the driver grasped his master’s arm and forced 
him to take his seat behind him. The horse bore himself up gal¬ 
lantly against the waters, and arrived with his double burthen to the 
shore. Instantly the other horse was mounted and they were both 
again struggling with the current. The carriage, when relieved of 
the weight of the gentleman, had began to veer about and to stand 
unsteady in the stream. The poor women at the first starting of the 
vehicle had fallen forward on their knees, with their marble faces 
close together, their arms entwined convulsively, and their shrieks 
ringing sharply above the roaring waters, as they felt each slight 
motion of their frail ark of safety; for well did the poor creatures 
know that if they once started with the current, their death was 
inevitable. Cowering and clinging together in terrible despair, 
and expecting each instant to be whelmed in eternity, they yet 
displayed the beautiful affection that clings to woman even in 
the last extremity. When the husband arrived to succour them, 
there was a generous struggle in each to resign her chance of 
life to the other. It was but an instant—life was too precious, 
and the young wife sprang behind her husband, with a cry as if 
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she were committing murder in thus leaving "her mother and sis¬ 
ter. The faithful servant was at the side of the carriage before 
his master had left it—again there was a struggle between lore 
of life and maternal love. Need I say which prevailed ? Or is it 
to be wondered at that the young creature, with the first flush of 
life and hope upon her, should consent to live when the arm of 
her mother forced her to the seat of safety? Yet even while she 
clung with one arm to her preserver, her pale face was turned 
despairingly towards her mother, and her other arm was extended 
like that of a fond infant in distress. 

Unmindful of her own peril, the heroic woman stood alone in the 
carriage, with her clasped hands extended towards her child, and 
without once moving her eyes till she saw her safe on shore. Then 
her fingers were unlocked, her arms fell by her side, and we knew 
by the motion of her white lips that she was saying, c Thank God.’ 
That moment, as if but just awake to her own danger, she gave a 
startled look up the stream. A hundred yards above, the falls thun¬ 
dered into the main stream and rushed onw ard like an unpent ocean. 
There was no hope in that direction, and as little below ; for there 
the comparatively small stream was swallowed up by the mighty 
mass of waters, and hurled onward in their bosom. One look of hope 
she cast on the opposite shore. The driver was again in the water; 
but now the carriage was rocking unsteadily under her light weight, 
and drifting slowly down the current. At first she pressed her hands 
hard upon the seat, as if her feeble strength could steady it against 
the force of the flood. She saw it was in vain—the current was 
rushing past her with increasing fury, and each instant the carriage 
was gaining new velocity. Her courage entirely forsook her; de¬ 
spair rendered her black eyes vividly bright, and it was fearful to 
look upon her, now clinging to that frail vehicle, striving to hold it 
back from destruction, and then clasping her marble hands, raising 
them toward heaven in supplication, or wringing them in her mor- 
tal agony. The carriage gave a sudden lurch and threw her forward 
upon her knees. Wildly she tossed her arms towards us, and then 
on high, shrieking, ‘ Save me! save me ! my God, have mercy ! oh, 
save me !’ That voice, that look of fearful agony—my breath comes 
painfully as I think of it. Faster and faster the carriage drifted on, 
tottering and shivering in the water—a straw might almost have 
upturned it, when that blessed driver swam at the risk of his life to 
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her relief. With an unearthly cry she grasped his extended arm, 
and sprang across the shoulders of the horse with her face to the 
rider, clinging around his body with such an expression of joy 
and gratitude as went to the heart. For a moment the animal’s 
head was plunged under water, and the rider w as drawn forward by 
the weight of the frightened woman—had he been a man of less 
steady nerves they would inevitably have perished. An agitated 
person would have drawn the bridle and overturned the burthened 
and swimming beast. Instead of this he relaxed the rein, and the 
faithful animal recovered himself, shook the water from his ears, 
and swam with his burthen gallantly to the shore* 

The instant the fortunate woman’s foot left the barouche, it was 
hurled onward and dashed to atoms against the body of a tree in 
the channel, and its scattered fragments, bandboxes, trunks and 
baskets, with their rich contents, went to swell the treasures of the 
deep. I never was so happy in my life as when I saw the young 
girl rush to the bosom of her mother, and marked the tears of grati¬ 
tude that deluged the face of the haughty man who had obstinately 
involved the beings he most loved in such imminent peril. Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

TO A LADY WITH 

A BOQ,UET OF FLOWERS. 

While the dew was all wet on the beautifHl earth, 

I gathered these flowers of the earliest birth; 

And a wreath 1 will twine for thy clustering hnir, 

That gathers in curls on thy white forehead there. 

I have clambered up rocks in the untrodden wood, 

Where the light form of maiden but seldom hath stood ; 

I have roamed where the waters were dashing their spray, 
And through the dark forest a weary long way. 

And here, fairest lady, the dew laden wreath 
I twine on thy temples, the bright curls beneath; 

Its beauties will pass like a summer-tide wind, 

Nor leave thee a trace of their sweetness behind. 

But the faith that I plight with the chaplet of flowers, 

Oh, that will not die with a few fleeting hours : 

It will wind itself round thee in sickness and ill, 

And in lowness and sorrow adhere to thee still. 

Think not, dearest lady, these feelings can fade 
Like the sun-light on fruit, or flowers in the shade; 

Oh no, they will live when the earth and the sky 
Have perished forever—the soul cannot die. E. S. L. 

Brunswick . February, I83 r >. 
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[No token of approbation that has reached us during our short literary career, 
has yielded us more pleasure than a letter from Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, of Hart¬ 
ford, which accompanied the following original poetry. That we have in any man¬ 
ner been successful in gaining that lady’s approbation will be a matter of encour¬ 
agement to us in our future efforts. Would that any thing that we can do 
might reciprocate the pleasure she has given us.]— Ed. 

[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THB MUFFLED KNOCKER, 

Grikf !—Grief!—’tis thine emblem so mute and drear, 

Yet it hath a voice to the listening ear, 

Of the nurse’s care, and the curtain’d bed, 

And the baffled healer’s cautious tread, 

And the midnight lamp with its flickering light, 

Half screen’d from the restless sufferer’s sight; 

Yes,—many a sable scene of woe, 

Doth that muffled knocker’s tablet show. 

pain !—Pain !—art thou wrestling here with man, 

For the broken gold of his wasted span ? 

Art thou straining thy rack on his tortur’d nerve 
Till his firmest hopes from their anchor swerve ? 

Till burning tears from his eyeballs flow, 

And his manhood melts in a cry of woe ? 

Methinks thy scorpion arts I trace, 

Through the mist of that sullen knocker’s face. 

Death !—Death !—do I see thee with weapon dread ? 

Art thou laying thy hand on yon cradle-bed? 

The Mother is there with her sleepless eye 
To dispute each step of thy victory; 

8he doth fold the child in her soul’s embrace, 

Her prayer is to be in her darling’s place; 

She hath bared her breast to thine arrow’s sway, 

But thou wilt not be brib’d from her babe away. 

Earth !—Earth!—thou dost stamp on thy scroll of bliss, 

The faithless seal of a traitor’s kiss; 

Where the bridal lamp shone clear and bright, 

And the dancer's foot through the maze was light, 

Thou biddest the black-rob’d weeper kneel, 

And the heavy hearse roll its lumbering wheel; 

And still to the heart that will heed its lore 
True Wisdom doth speak from the muffled door. L. II. S. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE MARCH OF MItfD. 

What a world we live in ! Every day unfolds to our view some 
new discovery or invention—some further advance towards the con¬ 
fines of total perfectability. Experiment is developing wonders up¬ 
on wonders; and Science and Art seem to have become the sove¬ 
reigns of the age, and to have placed the material world under their 
control. Old fashioned impossibilities are now familiar to our 
minds as common and ordinary facts. The lightning can be peacea¬ 
bly brought down from the clouds to the earth, without noise, dan¬ 
ger or explosion. A man can now, with one of Sir Humphrey Da¬ 
vie’s lamps in his hand, walk at his ease through caverns filled with 
inflammable air, exposed to no danger:—defended from its effects 
by an iron fence, consisting of small wires surrounding the flame of 
the lamp. The learned professor, by the power of galvanism, will 
conquer the power of our muscles so that we cannot govern them, 
and give apparent life to a dead body and cause a violence of action 
in its limbs or features. The Aeronaut can mount aloft with his 
balloon and sail through the air, over land or water as the winds 
choose to carry him :—all to no purpose, to be sure, but to gratify 
curiosity, excite wonder, and perhaps break his neck. Steam drives 
us onward through countless difficulties, against wind and tide and 
the rolling ocean,—multiplies books and newspapers—scatters truth 
and falsehood as fast as clouds scatter rain—hurries spindles and 
shuttles, as Peter Pindar says, “ as nimble as a tailor, or as thought,” 
and even condescends to brush our boots at Holt’s. As for Rail 
Roads, they have almost thrown into oblivion the antiquated pow¬ 
ers of loco-motion, and changed the nature of time and distance as 
heretofore applied as measures : A traveller now has not a moment 
in which to hold an argument with his next neighbor in the car; 
for while he is employing one half of his ideas in stating the ques¬ 
tion, that question is left a mile behind him, and the other half know 
nothing about it. Conversation, even among ladies, consists of 
nothing but answers , for the questions are nobody knows where by 
the time the answers are given. Such are the powers of man when 
applied to matter ; and such the power of matter when applied to 
man. The earth itself seems to be in many places turned upside 
down, and the wonders of former ages brought to light. New Pom- 
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peiis, on a small scale, are discovered, and the remains of gigantic 
men and beasts are exposed to day light, after a slumber of ages ; and 
but recently a little hopping animal was found “ very well consider¬ 
ing,in the centre of an immense rock, where he had kept house in si¬ 
lent majesty for several centuries at least. He stepped forth to look 
round upon this bustling world, and theu returned to his old abode 
as a more comfortable place than any other, exposed as it was to the 
light of day. There seems nothing remaining for man to accom¬ 
plish, in the modifications of matter and power applied to it, but to 
acquire the art of bona fide flying, as a practical affair. On this 
point it may be remarked that a certain ingenious man, whose name 
is forgotten, has already constructed a steam boat and engine, by 
means of which he can sail in upward flight into the air as long 
as his fire shall last, and then come down again : but as this ascent 
and descent would never carry him from one city to another, the 
plan would never do for a Yankee. He is always enquiring about 
quid utile, quid non, —He wants to be going ahead; he cares little 
about going up merely, unless into an office ; for that place and pur¬ 
pose, the lighter a man is, the better. I have no doubt that, as Dr. 
Price or some other learned man of faith said, we shall soon learn to 
fly on business from here to Washington and so on ; and therefore I 
am sorry that the United States Bank is doomed to die in so short a 
time. Its bills would be just the the thing up aloft, and entirely 
out of harm’s way ; but your metallic money will weigh rather too 
much among the clouds. But nous verrons , as the saying is. Ladies 
will probably become birds of the air before our heavier sex. They 
are of a more ethereal and angelic nature. They have not so much 
specific gravity or any other sort as men ; besides, in summer, which 
is the proper season for journeying, the warmth of the body will 
rarify the air, imprisoned in their bishop sleeves to such a degree, as 
to cause them to ascend the more readily ; and the expanding form 
of their silks and muslins will serve to preserve them from falling 
and operate assails to waft them along the blue profound, or just 
above the surface of the earth and all its sweets and beauties. What 
a life of poetry this would be, in such a region where “all the air is 
love.” 

But the march of mind is equally visible in the exercise of its 
powers in relation to intellectual advancement. Education is now 
urged on upon the high pressure principle ; the child must travel on 
a rail road to learning and learning’s end ; and that process of edu- 
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cation comes nearest to perfection which consumes the fewest years 
or months or weeks in accomplishing the great object in view. The 
mind is considered to be as elastic as a stocking, and capable of 
vast expansion. In former times ideas were allowed to have some 
elbow-room ; but now they are so crowded in the mind that they 
have not space to turn round and enjoy exercise and play, but they 
jostle each other out of place like the multitudes in the President’s 
east room on new year’s day. The young mind must be like a cau¬ 
cus room; and the ideas like the members of a caucus—of all grades 
and kinds in regular confusion. This is one of the glories of the 
present literary age. The poet says, 

“ Mind, mind alone—bear witness Earth and Heaven ! 

The living fountain in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime.” 

If such was the fact when the above lines were penned, what 
must be the contents of the mind now ? This living fountain con¬ 
tains fish of all sorts and sizes. The crowd presses so hard on the 
inside of the head that the bumps are formed of infinite varieties 
and forms on the outside; and it is no wonder. In many of our 
schools for children mental food is furnished in such profuse quanti¬ 
ties that it can never be digested; and in addition to this, ten thou¬ 
sand little books which throng the market distract the attention and 
that is all, unless they should produce a mental dyspepsia as the con¬ 
sequence. If the stomach should be so overloaded, there would soon 
be work for the doctors. We are also blessed with learned survey¬ 
ors of bumps, who display their learning by studying the outside of 
the heads of others and proclaiming what there is inside . They 
consider these bumps as sign-boards , made by nature, shewing what 
goods are within. The great distinction of the age is an unconquer¬ 
able desire to shorten the distance between the A B C of education 
and its perfection, and to have that distance travelled with all possi¬ 
ble celerity and extra machinery. How differently things were man¬ 
aged before the flood! Then a young fellow of sixty or seventy 
years of age was hardly old enough to go into company, or wait up¬ 
on a girl to a dance. Then every thing was done leisurely and 
faithfully. A fourteen years’ courtship and service were considered 
as a mere trifle. Tristram Shandy says that in those moderate times 
a man used to be half a day in telling his neighbor what o’clock 
it was. And the good Addison tells a story in one of his Specta¬ 
tors of a sighing swain among the antediluvians, who was importu- 
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nate for a favorable answer to his suit, but was delighted and happy 
when the dear creature assured him she would make up her mind as 
soon as possible and give him a decisive answer in seventy years . 
To be sure, as the age of man has been so much shortened since the 
flood, it cannot be expected that in our day the motions of the mind 
and the heart can be so very moderate as they were when Methusa- 
lah flourished; but, though one extreme is apt to produce another, 
there is no reason why the mind should play the part of a southern 
overseer, and demand of the body the task of a slave and thus w ear 
and weaken it. Nor is there any reason why education should be a 
mere condenser , and the schoolmaster a stecidour of facts not half un¬ 
derstood—and half the time of no practical use. Nature always 
adapts that course in accomplishing her objects which climate ren¬ 
ders the most proper. In high latitudes vegetation must be rapid : 
but this rapidity does not impair the health of the body produced, 
it is vigorous and firm; but in a tropical climate the process of na¬ 
ture by which the earth is clothed with fruits and flowers is more 
moderate and regular. Let us imitate nature,—not sow the seed be¬ 
fore the ground is warmed W'ith genial influences ; not plough up 
our grounds before the frost is out in the spring. Green houses are 
pretty playthings, but they are of little use : they may hurry nature 
but they derange her plans, and render her children sickly and un¬ 
promising. The march of mind should not be turned into a race, 
and childhood made the race ground . Solomon. 

[For the Portland Magazine ] 

TO ANN. 

Old Time in the speed of his reckless flight 
O’er the gardens of life has driven— 

On the bowers of love, in their purest light, 

He has thrown the blackness of sorrow’s night; 

And darkened Friendship’s heaven. 

We have seen, in the course of our changeful day, 

How the hoarded joys of the heart decay ! 

We have seen at the breath of sorrow’s gale, 

How the friendship of earth has fled ! 

We have seen the face of the loving pale— 

And the living cold as the dead! 

But a faithful few are as gleanings found 
Along our dark and rugged way; 

Like scattered sheaves on the harvest ground 

Let us gather them while we may. Floha. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE CAPTIYE QUEEIS’S GIFT. 

u Let me weep awhile! 

Bear with me—give this sudden passion sway ! 

Thoughts of my son, his cruelty, his guilo 

Come, as a wind that o’er a reed hath sway; * 

Till my heart dies with yearnings and sick fears; 

Oh ! could my life melt from me in these tears!” 

Seated by her embridery frame, Mary Stuart, the unfortunate 
queen of Scots, was adding the last silken violet to a rich border of 
fruit and flowers, which her magic needle had wrought on a robe of 
thick, orange-colored silk. Her supper stood untasted on a little 
table at her elbow; and it was not till the twilight had darkened all 
the brilliant colors into one that she permitted herself a moment’s 
respite—then she turned to the table and placed a bit of food be¬ 
tween her lips. With difficulty she swallowed it, pushed the table 
from her, and threw her graceful form back into her heavy chair. 
Bright tears gathered in her eyes, and she looked mournfully on the 
nearly finished robe and murmured, * It will soon be finished—this 
sweet hope will no longer cheer me, and then what will occupy my 
lonely hours ? Alas, what a fearful thing it is to be alone with 
bitter thoughts?’ 

The unhappy captive wiped the tears from her face, bad lights 
placed by her embroidery frame and again plied her needle, while 
dark and gloomy retrespections passed through her mind. She 
thought with painful regret of France, her own dear France, the 
home of her youth, the land of gayety and chivalry. While these 
thoughts occupied her mind her taper fingers lingered on the silk, 
and large tears rolled down her still round cheeks, and splashed on 
the rich embroidery over which she bent. A moment and a deep 
color was breaking into her cheeks, over which the tear drops fell 
at more distant intervals. She was thinking of Scotland, then of 
her reception after crossing the channel to take possession of her 
hereditary crown. She remembered the ridicule her refined accom¬ 
plishments had excited in the rude people she was called upon to 
govern; then the warm blood deepened and burned in her cheeks, 
almost drying the tears that lingered there with its heat. Darnley, 
the sensual, brutal Darnley was in her mind, the husband on whom 
she had for a time lavished the wealth of her warm affections; the 
man who had rewarded her love with infidelity, and her kindness 
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with base ingratitude. By degrees her cheeks regained their pure 
white—the muscles of her sweet mouth were working about the 
corners, and twitching under the white skin ; her open forehead con- 
contracted itself, and her little hand lay trembling upon the frame 
with the needle between its fingers. The working of that speaking 
face told more plainly than words, that the horrid circumstances of 
Darnley’s murder were passing in her imagination; but the remem¬ 
brance of the foul suspicions that had been attached to herself soon 
brought back the glow to her cheeks and the peculiar brightness to 
her eye ; her graceful head was erect with the consciousness of 
perfect innocence. Indeed it is astonishing that the suspicion of mur¬ 
der could rest fora moment on one who had never been found guilty 
of a single act of cruelty, and who, to her kiud and gentle nature, 
together w ith a want of firmness, owed all her misfortunes. In short 
the very womanly virtues of mary Stuart proved the ruin of the 
queen of Scotland ; while the want of those virtues kept the tigress 
Elizabeth upon the throne of England, and gave her pow er over the 
liberty and life of her beautiful cousin. The cunning and duplicity 
of Elizabeth and her w ant of feeling were her safety ; w hile the 
very frankness and gayety of Mary’s disposition, expanded as it had 
unwisely been by a foreign education, helped to work her ruin. A 
want of proper resolution rather than an unholy passion led to her 
union with Bothwel. Now she could look back and trace the 
events that led to that most imprudent step; but w hen she reflected 
on that, her thoughts shrunk from it as the plague spot of her life. 
Now when it presented itself before her in the solitude of her re¬ 
flections, with an expression of self disgust she dropped her needle, 
drew back shuddering into her chair and covered her face, as if 
that could still the consciousness of her self abasement. For some 
moments she sat, still pressing her hands to her face, while her low 
sobbing broke the stillness of the apartment; when she arose, and 
with trembling steps advanced to a table at the head of her couch, 
on which was a crucifix with a small image of our Saviour exqui¬ 
sitely wrought in silver. 

One that had observed the unfortunate queen kneeling before that 
crucifix in the beautiful humility of her heart, with her streaming 
eyes fixed earnestly on the silver image, her fingers clasped and the 
pearls on her slender neck rising and falling with her quick respira¬ 
tion, must have forgiven her w r orst offences in the certainty of her 
deep repentance. God forgave them, even though her sincere 
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prayer ascended from a misguided though humble heart. As the 
energy of her supplication abated, a sweet calmness overspread 
her features, and she arose with the spirit of a smile beaming 
in her face, and her fancy hovering round her sou, as when a sweet 
infant she had last seen him. Hope came to her heart again as 
she thought of him, and with quiet eye she arose and returned to 
her employment. 

The robe was finished, that dear work of months. It was splendid¬ 
ly beautiful; and with a feeling of happiness she had not felt for years 
the anxious mother took a last look at the bright fabric and ex¬ 
quisite workmanship before she folded it as a present to her son; 
then she stripped all the rings except the royal signet from her fin¬ 
gers, and substituted a black riband for the chain of large pearls that 
suspended a cross to her neck. c He will not receive this,’ she said 
sorrowfully, < they have made the beautiful religion of his mother 
hateful to him and with a deep sigh she replaced the golden cross 
under her high ruff. Kissing the pearls she placed them, together 
with the rings and all the ornaments her captivity had left her, in 
a small ivory casket, vainly hoping that the next lips that pressed 
them would be her son’s, quivering with love and pity for the mo¬ 
ther who had taken her last ornaments to form a gift worthy of his 
acceptance. 

‘ He never can know the magnitude of my love for him, the yearn¬ 
ing for one look from his eyes which has kept sleep from me and 
rendered my captivity doubly bitter—he will not know this, but 
surely he remembers me. He cannot have forgotten the sweet 
nights when I slept with him on my bosom, and was awakened in the 
morning by his dear mouth pressing mine, and his little hands pat¬ 
ting my cheeks as lie knelt over me—they have not taught him to 
think me guilty, vile—oh no, I will not think it.’ Again the poor 
queen’s frame was shaken with terrible emotion as these thoughts 
passed within her. She began to write the letter which was to ac¬ 
company the gift before her agitation had subsided. Rapidly she 
penned the outpouring of her maternal love, w hile quick sobs now 
and then broke from her lips. Twice she was obliged to press 
her beautiful eyelids firmly together, and when she unclosed them 
they were dripping with the tears she had thus striven to send 
back to their fount. The letter was finished, secured by a band 
of floss silk and laid on the folded robe, and after again kneeling 
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before her crucifix, Mary placed the package by her pillow, and 
dropped asleep with her hand upon it* 

Touching were the directions Mary gave to her messenger on the 
following morning. ‘Tell the prince,’ she said, ‘how you have left 
me, confined in damp apartments without friends and without books, 
and only indulging in hopes of happiness and freedom when I think 
of him. Tell him my health is failing under the pressure of affliction, 
and that I weary the Virgin Mary with entreaties to see him again 
before I die—and oh!’ she added, pressing her beautiful hand on the 
messenger’s arm in her earnestness, ‘oh, mark him closely—tell me if 
he weeps when he reads my letter—if he kisses it or looks sorrow¬ 
ful. Tell me if he i3 grown tall and comely like—,’ she could not 
pronounce the name ; but turning her troubled face from the mes¬ 
senger motioned him hastily to withdraw and sank sobbing into her 

« • # • * 
chair. 

The week that her messenger was expected to return from Scot- 
land the captive queen wandered like an unquiet spirit round the 
uncomfortable prison-house in which the unjust Elizabeth had con¬ 
fined her. Her employment was forsaken,’and scarcely tasting food 
or indulging in sleep, she spent her time in watching anxiously for 
the expected news from her son. The morning on which the man 
arrived she had risen from a restless bed with a heavy depression on 
her spirits and the sickening sensation of hope deferred at her heart. 
After her morning orisons she threw open the casement that com¬ 
manded a view towards Scotland, and descried a horseman in the 
distance. A faintness came over her when she became sure that it 
was her messenger. For worlds she could not have spoken, but 
stood motionless with fixed eyes and white lips watching him till 
he dismounted. Then she tottered to the door, received between 
her trembling hands the package he extended, and shut herself in 
that she might open it alone. With quivering fingers the poor wo¬ 
man unfolded the wrapper and shook open the contents a casket 
fell at her feet, the lid gave way and her own jewels were scattered 
over the fioor. The robe she held was her own gift returned. A 
faint sickness crept over her frame, the unnatural tightness of her 
nerves gave way, and with a gasp she fell senseless on the floor. 

When Mary’s attendant entered the apartment she found her lying 
like a corpse upon the floor, her beautiful hair scattered in profusion 
over her pallid face and her black velvet dress lying in folds about 
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her, contrasting strongly with the gorgeous robe still grasped in her 
hand. The frightened attendant called for assistance and laid her in 
sensible mistress on the couch. It was a long time before a slight 
quivering of the poor captive’s eyelids bespoke returning life. When 
sufficiently conscious to know that her messenger was at her bed¬ 
side, she raised herself upon her elbow, and pointing with unsteady 
finger to the robe and jewels scattered upon the floor she attempted 
to speak, but could only articulate ‘ Why ?—why?’ and fell back on 
her pillow, still looking in the man’s face with such beseeching, 
heart-broken earnestness that his eyes filled as he said— 

‘James, your son, refused the gift because it was not directed to 
him as king, instead of prince, of Scotland.’ 

A smile, an indescribable smile of agony came into the poor queen’s 
face, a look that said her bruised heart was crushed forever, crush¬ 
ed by her own son. Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


TO THE HORSING STAR. 

Trrou beauteous star! 

That on the morning’s brow—the brightest gem 
Of all that glitter in her diadem— 

Shinest afar, 

The herald of the morn, 

Thou coxnest from the bosom of the deep, 

High o’sr the silent earth thy watch to keep, 

Till day shall dawn. 

I love to gaze on thee! 

Thy pure and holy light exalts my soul 

From earthly thoughts—from passion’s low control; 

Thou type of purity ! 

O ! would that I could soar 
.Above this earth, and wander through the skies; 

And, on the wings of some mild breeze, could rise 

To thy pure shore Stslf.a. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.J 


ANGELIC EXISTENCES. 

Darkly we move—we press upon the brink, 

Haply of viewless worlds, and know it not; 

Yes ! it may be, that nearer than we think 
Are those, whom death has parted from our lot. 

Fearfully—wondrously—our souIj are made— 

Let us walk humbly on, but undismayed.” 

Of the existence of angelic beings—creatures of Almighty power— 
few at the present day are inclined to doubt, unless it be they, whose 
creed begins with “ I do not believe,” and who emulate the Sophoi 
of olden time, who doubted their own existence. In every age this 
belief has obtained among men ; and from the earliest period to the 
completion of the sacred canon of scripture, it universally prevailed 
in some shape or other, and is one of those things, of which it is 
said, it has been believed, “ Semper , nbique , et ab omnibus .” u Multi¬ 
tudes of angels, careful of all things done by men, surround the 
burning throne of God,” sang the poet Orpheus; and similar ex¬ 
pressions of belief,as well in the existence of these beings, as in their 
agency in the affairs of men, have been used alike by the Pagan 
Philosopher and the Christian Theologian. Many of the early fa¬ 
thers of the Christian Church held, that the material and visible 
world, as well as the immaterial and invisible, was governed by the 
ministry of angels—by the medium of spiritual beings—and that to 
each angel a portion of the ministry was confided. A literary Jour¬ 
nal is no place for theological disquisition; and I will content my¬ 
self with merely saying, that the study of this subject will, in ray 
opinion, convince the reader, that the Scriptures plainly reveal the 
existence of ministering spirits—that the vast space between earth 
and heaven is no longer void, but is peopled with intelligences—is 
a medium of communication between the Sovereign of the universe 
and his creatures of earth. He will find, that at the creation of the 
world these morning stars sang together for joy,—angels accompa¬ 
nied the ancient patriarchs in their wanderings—by angels was the 
law given on Sinai—by them were the armies of Israel directed in 
their march—protected in the promised land and shielded from their 
enemies—by them was the Saviour proclaimed at his birth—com¬ 
forted in his temptation—strengthened in his passion—testified of 
at his resurrection—attended at his ascension. What a sublime and 
beautiful world does this belief open to our view ! How interest- 
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ing does it become to us, who have seen friends or relatives leave 
this lower world and enter the unseen one of spiritual existence ! 
Who shall say that there is no connexion, mysterious and fearful, 
between mortals and the beings of other worlds—no viewless chain, 
which binds mortal to immortality ! I have often dwelt with feel¬ 
ings of intense interest upon the letter of the accomplished and learn¬ 
ed Heber to Miss Stow on the death of her brother. w I know not,” 
says he, (indeed who can know ?) u whether the spirits of the just 
are ever permitted to hover over those whom they have loved most 
tenderly ; but if such permission be given, and who shall say it is 
impossible ? then must it greatly increase the happiness of the de¬ 
parted, and diminish that painful sense of separation, which even 
the souls of the righteous may be supposed to feel, if he sees the 
loved one yet left behind—resigued, patient, hopeful, trusting on the 
same cross, which was his refuge in the hour of dread, and that 
Providence, to whose care he had fervently and often commended 
her.” And elsewhere he speaks ofhh fixed belief, grounded on 
Revelation, that the spirits of the departed continue to love their 
friends and each other in another world. Such reflections and sen¬ 
timents I cannot believe wrong, for they have occupied the thoughts 
of many of the most gifted in every age. And to those who cry out 
upon them, as attempts to pierce that mystic veil, which the wisdom 
of Omnipotence has thrown over the world of spirits, I will only 
point to the long list of holy men who have not only entertained, but 
given strength and utterance to similar views. The love, which 
survives the tomb it has been beautifully said, is one of the noblest 
attributes of the soul; the grave buries every error—extinguishes 
every resentment; and from its peaceful bosom spring none but fond 
regrets and tender recollections. And this everlasting love—this 
spiritual affection seems to me to be one of those flowrets of Eden 
we still inherit—one of those pure feelings of the heart, once bathed 
in the waters of the Paradise of God, which like fragments of a 
broken vase—beautiful in themselves—remind us only of the exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful form it once possessed. The love we feel for each 
other here—the, mutual affection which soul bears to soul—is but 
the commencement of an eternal and purified attachment—here but 
imperfectly shadowed out. With its clay tenement it leaves what¬ 
ever taint of earth it possessed, and thus purified passes the bounds 
of this lower world and enters that unseen one, “ of which faith is 
the evidence.” Sigma. 
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A WALK IN AUTUMN. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

A WALK IN AUTUMN. 

It was one of the delightful days of our New-England Indian 
summer, that season of bland atmosphere and gorgeous foliage, when 
I took my gun, whistled to my dog, and wandered toward a piece 
of woods that had charmed me from the solitude of my chamber, by 
the magnificence of its rainbow hues. There was a gentle breeze 
rustling the branches, whose lulling sounds were broken only by the 
tapping of the wood-pecker, or the drumming of a distant partridge. 

The woods of New-England are glorious at this season of the year. 
That, in which I wandered, was more than commonly so. It was 
dressed in its most brilliant colors, as if to bid adieu to the parting 
year, with more than the pomp of spring, reminding one of the cus¬ 
tom of the Chinese, who dress themselves in their most gorgeous 
robes at the death of a friend. The warm rays of the sun fell daz- 
zlingly on the bright crimson maple, the yellow elm, and the brown 
birch, interspersed among the dark green furs, the dismal pines, and 
forming a variegated and beautiful scene. 

I sauntered leasurely along, stopping every few moments to listen 
to the musical notes of some singing bird, to gather the beech nuts 
that rattled over me, or to watch the rapid motion of sundry little 
squirrels, that were hiding away their winter store of nuts in the 
hollow of some old tree. I passed the grove with its magnificent 
canopy of leaves that rivaled the light trembling through them, 
and entered into a little secluded nook, through which a stream was 
rippling and reflecting back from its unruffled surface the numerous 
hazel bushes, festooned with grape-vines, growing on its brink. 
The bright waters dimpled around the tips of the drooping willow 
boughs, that bent over to meet their kisses; and a majestic elm 
towered above the minor trees, breaking the glorious light that 
streamed through its graceful branches upon the stream below. All 
around was quiet, and rich beauty, one of nature’s favorite nooks, 
cool, secluded, and fit for a fairy residence. I almost began to ques¬ 
tion myself if such beings did not exist, and if this might not be one 
of their chambers for revelry. I seated myself on a moss-covered 
rock, with the bland air drawing the blood to my cheeks, and look¬ 
ed about me with a sensation of happiness and pride. I was proud 
of my home, ray own country. I envied not the inhabitants of 
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chivalrous Spain, of sunny Italy, or the vine clad hills of France; 
but said with a proud consciousness of nativity swelling my heart, 
give me my own New-England—my home, with its invigorating 
climate, its mountains, it rivers, its forests, and above all, its happy 
fire-sides, its free, industrious people, and its Indian summer, when 
nature robes herself as for a festival. L. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

TUB ORPHAN’S LAMENT. 

Awake my harp, nor longer sleep; awake, 

For the rude hand of sorrow long has kept 
Thy freedom down—now I the mastery take 
And touch the wires that once my fingers swept. 

The sun pours on the breast of earth its light, 

And dew-drops glimmer there like liquid gems; 

Bright stars peep out as angels' eyes at night, 

Or brilliants cast from heavenly diadems. 

Yet do I walk the earth a stricken thing, 

And coldly see her glories pass away; 

For death has gathered to his shadowy wing 
All that could form the brightness of my day. 

Had I ne’er listened to the poet’s lays, 

Nor striven to touch with master hand the lyre, 

Then might 1 calmly hail my coming days, 

Not seek and vainly seek for something higher. 

Oh, how the poet’s number’s charm my soul, 

Thrill wildly through, or sweetly calm my breast, 

Holding fierce passions in a just control, 

Or bowing down my heart to their behest. 

Yet most I love the poet when his lyre 
Is longest, loudest in Jehovah’s praise, 

Then purifies my spirit as in fire, 

And pours itself with his diviner lays. 

Yes, there is gladness in the orphan's heart 
When his rapt feelings leave their ills behind, 

And to the poet's mental world depart, 

And revel in the universe of mind. 

For in the intellect are sweets divine, 

Heaven and hope are not of joys ideal, 

Not the base groveling of an earthly clime, 

But worlds of purity and pleasures real. Z. I. 

Fayetteville, Ft. 
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EXECUTION OF CAPTAIN HALE. 

The case of Capt. Nathan Hale has been regarded as parallel to 
that of Major Andre. This young officer was a graduate of Yale 
College, and had but recently closed his academic course when the 
war of the revolution commenced. Possessing genius, taste, and 
ardor, he became distinguished as a scholar; and, endowed in an 
eminent degree with those graces and gifts of nature which add a 
charm to youthful excellence, he gained universal esteem and con¬ 
fidence. To high moral worth and irreproachable habits were join¬ 
ed gentleness of manners, and ingenuous disposition, and viger of 
understanding. No young man of his years put forth a fairer pro¬ 
mise of future usefulness and celebrity; the fortunes of none were 
fostered more sincerely by the generous good wishes of his associates, 
or the hopes and encouraging presages of his superiors. 

Being a patriot upon principle, and an enthusiast in a cause which 
appealed equally to his sense of justice and love of liberty, he was 
among the first to take up arms in his country’s defence. The news 
of the battle of Lexington roused his martial spirit, and called him 
immediately to the field. He obtained a commission in the army, 
and marched with his company to Cambridge. His promptness, ac¬ 
tivity, and assiduous attention to discipline, were early observed. 
He prevailed upon his men to adopt a simple uniform, which im¬ 
proved their appearance, attracted notice, and procured applause. 
The example was followed by others, and its influence was benefi¬ 
cial. Nor were his hours wholly absorbed by his military duties. 
A rigid economy of time enabled him to gratify his zeal lor study 
and mental culture. 

At length the theatre of action w as changed, and the army was 
removed to the southward. The battle of Long Island was fought, 
and the American forces were draw r n together in the city of New 
York. At this moment it was extremely important for Washington 
to know the situation of the British army on the heights of Brook¬ 
lyn, its numbers, and the indications as to its future movements. 
Having confidence in the discretion and judgment of the gallant 
Colonel Knowlton, who commanded a Connecticut regiment of in¬ 
fantry, he explained his wishes to that officer, and requested him to 
ascertain if any suitable person could be found in his regiment, who 
would undertake so hazardous and responsible service. It was 
essential, that he should be a man of capacity, address, and military 
knowledge. 

Col. Knowlton assembled several of his officers, stated to them 
the views and desires of the General, and left the subject to their 
reflections, without proposing the enterprise to any individual. The 
officers then separated. Capt. Hale considered deliberately what 
had been said, and finding himself by a sense of duty inclined to the 
undertaking, he called at the quarters of his intimate friend, Capt. 
Hull,—afterward General Hull,—and asked his opinion. Hull en¬ 
deavored to dissuade him from the service, as not befitting his rank 
in the army, and as being of a kind for which his openness of char¬ 
acter disqualified him; adding that no glory could accrue from sue- 
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cess, and a detection would inevitably be followed by an ignomini¬ 
ous death. 

Captain Hale replied, that all these considerations had been duly 
weighed, that 4 every kind of service necessary to the public good 
was honorable by being necessary’—that he did not accept the com¬ 
mission for the sake of fame alone, or personal advancement; that 
he had been for some time in the army without being able to render 
any signal aid to the cause of his country, and that he felt impelled 
by high motives of duty not to shrink from the opportunity now 
presented. 

The arguments of his friends were unavailing, and Captain Hale 
passed over to Long Island in disguise. He had gained the desired 
information, and was just on the point of stepping into a boat to re¬ 
turn to the city of New York, when he was arrested and taken before 
the British commander. Like Andre, he had assumed a character 
which he could not sustain; he was 4 too little accustomed to du¬ 
plicity to succeed.’ The proof against him was so conclusive, that 
lie made no effort at self defence, but frankly confessed his object; 
and, again like Andre, without further remarks, ‘left the facts to 
operate with his judges.’ He was sentenced to be executed as a 
spy, and was accordingly hanged the next morning. 

The sentence was conformable to the law's of war, and the prison¬ 
er was prepared to meet it with a fortitude becoming his character. 
But the circumstances of his death aggravated his sufferings, and 
placed him in a situation widely different from that of Andre. The 
facts were parrated to General Hull by an officer of the British com¬ 
missary department, who was present at the execution, and deeply 
moved by the conduct and fate of the unfortunate victim, and the 
treatment he received. The provost-marshal, to whose charge he 
was consigned, was a refugee, and behaved toward him in the most 
unfeeling manner; refusing the attendance of a clergyman and the 
use of a bible, and destroying the letters he had written to his mo¬ 
ther and friends. 

In the midst of these barbarities, Hale was calm, collected, firm; 
pitying the malice that could insult a fallen foe and dying man, but 
displaying to the last his native elevation of soul, dignity of deport¬ 
ment, and an undaunted courage. Alone, unfriended, without con¬ 
solation or sympathy, he closed his mortal career with the declara¬ 
tion, ‘that he only lamented that he had but one life to lose for his 
country.’ When Andre stood upon the scaffold, he called on all 
around him to bear witness, that he died like a brave man. The 
dying words of Hale, embodied a nobler and more sublime senti¬ 
ment; breathing a spirit of satisfaction, that, although brought to an 
untimely end, it was his lot to die a martyr in his country’s cause. 
The whole tenor of his conduct, and this declaration itself, were 
such proofs of his bravery that it required not to be more audibly 
proclaimed. The following tribute is from the muse of Dr. Dwight; 

Thus, while fond virtue wished in vain to save, 

Hale, bright and generous, found a hapless <rrave ; 

With genius’ living flame his bosom glowed, 

And science charmed him to her sweet abode ; 

24 
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In worth’s fair path his fret adventured far, 

The pride of peace, the rising grace of war. 

There was a striking similarity between the character and acts of 
Hale and Andre; but in one essential point of difference the former 
appears to much the greater advantage. Hale was promised no re* 
ward, nor did he expect any. It was necessary that the service 
should be undertaken from purely virtuous motives, without a hope 
of gain or of honor; because it was of a nature not to be executed 
by the common class of spies, who are influenced by pecuniary con* 
sideralion; and promotion could not be offered as an inducement, 
since that would be a temptation for an officer to hazard his life as a 
spy, which a commander could not with propriety hold out. View'- 
ed in any light, the act must be allowed to bear unequivocal marks 
of patriotic disinterestedness and self-denial. But Andre had a glo¬ 
rious prize before him—the chance of distinghishing himself in a 
military enterprise, honors, renown, and every allurement that could 
flatter hope, and stimulate ambition. To say the least, his personal 
advantages were to be commensurate with the benefit to his country. 
But whatever may have been the parallel between these tw T o indi¬ 
viduals while living, it ceased with their death. A monument was 
raised and consecrated to the memory of Andre, by the bounty of a 
grateful sovereign. His ashes have been removed from their obscure 
resting place, transported across the ocean, and deposited 'with the 
remains of the illustrious dead in Westminister Abbey. Where is 
the memento of the virtues, the patriotic sacrifice, the early fate of 
Hale ? It is not inscribed on marble—it is hardly recorded in books. 
Let it be the more deeply cherished in the hearts of his countrymen. 

Life of Arnold . 


PHIDE AND HUMILITY. 

Old Ironside, the Guardian, has already admirably painted the de¬ 
grees of civility, shown by a rich man of etiquette to persons of his 
acquaintance according to their title and rank, from 44 My Lord, your 
devoted servant!” to 44 Ha, Frank, how are you ?” Pride nowa¬ 
days displays itself in the same, or perhaps a more offensive manner, 
than etiquette did in similar circumstances in the time of Queen 
Anne. 

Jack Wilson was a schoolfellow of mine, and we were often en¬ 
gaged in boyish pranks together. I w as once beaten for him, rather 
than tell that he was, and I was not the aggressor; and “Playdays,” 
usually spent together, in Summer, in Birdnesting, and in Winter in 
reading whatever we could lay our hands on, provided it was nothing 
“in shape or pressure,” at all resembling what we were forced to 
study during the rest of the week. Well, Jack, being older than me, 
first left the school, and by good luck or good interest, got a junior 
Clerk’s place in a Merchant’s Counting house. He ceased then to 
invite me often to his father’s house : in a few months, he ceased to 
invite me at all. Six months after he left school he gave up taking 
my arm. In less than a twelvemonth he shook hands through all 
the varieties of hearty—joking—kind—damp—cold—and frosty ; 
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%nd by the expiry of that period fairly relinquished shaking mine at 
all.—His salary rose, and he got a long coat.—He then began to Sir 
me when we met. When the bunch of seals and white neckcloth 
were, added, he passed with a “ How d’ye do,” which, as months 
wore on got to a nod, and came to a jerk, sideways, as if pride stiff¬ 
ened the neck, and memory pulled it awry in spite of him. His 
eyesight and Memory, though he is but twenty-two, have now, both 
deserted him.—(Copying letters, and folding samples, I am given to 
know, is bad for both.) He does not choose to know me,—I scorn 
to remember him.—Thus Pride and Humility combine to produce 
the same results in both of us.— Chameleon. 


[For the Portland Magaiine.] 

MR. FURBISH— 

AND HIS MODE OF TEACHING FRENCH. 

We have long intended to speak of this gentleman, of his merits as an instruc¬ 
tor, and particularly of a mode he has lately contrived for communicating a know¬ 
ledge of the French, and other modern languages; but owing to causes not worth 
explaining here, we have been obliged to defer it, until in justice to the public , we 
can defer it no longer. 

Mr. F. has long been known as a good French scholar, intimately acquainted, 
not only with the general structure, but with the difficulties , delicacies , and beau- 
ties of the language. He speaks it well—a qualification of the highest importance, 
and calculated, in our opinion, to supersede almost any other, although we have 
known a Scotchman, who could not speak one word of the language, enjoy con¬ 
siderable reputation as a French teacher, and although the celebrated Hamilton, 
whose quackery has taken the name of the Hamiltonian system , abroad as well as 
here—a system, by the way, older than the Eaton Grammar, and followed by 
Roger Ascham, in teaching Queen Elisabeth—even Hamilton is an Irishman, 
who speaks but passable* French. 

But apart from the qualification of Mr. Furbish as an instructer, and especially 
of young females—to his acquaintance with the structure of the modern lan¬ 
guages, and his facility in speaking French—we cannot forbear recommending his 
own peculiar system, for it is a system, and it is his, to the special consideration of 
parents, and of all others who are desirous of obtaining a knowledge of that which 
may justly be considered a sort of universal language. We have had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing and hearing Mr. F. explain his views, and we do not scruple to 
say that he deserves the gratitude of all who are interested in the progress of edu¬ 
cation, for having so greatly abridged a department, which after you have mode 
the best of it, is little better than drudgery —the acquisition of languages in the 
usual way. 

By a tabular view of the regular and irregular verbs, with certain other changes 
indicated by color , and often by possum, two senses are employed and exercised 
instead of one, and the beginner soon learns to perceive the governing principles 
of conformation. By little and little, he is led on to the use of the tenses— 
negatively and interog&tively employed; and before he knows it, he is writing and 
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speaking l'rcnch himself; and without being able to say how he has acquired the 
very alphabet of the language. The pronunciation, a very difficult thing at best, and 
more difficult in the French than in any other language we are acquainted with, 
not excepting the German itself, a beginner soon gets reconciled to, and after that 
accustomed to, by hearing it continually from the instructor, in the enunciation of 
the phrases, long or short, simple or compound, as they happen to occur. 

It would be hardly worth our while, were it consistent will* the views of a 
magazine writer, to give a detailed account of the plan pursued by Mr. F. But 
this we may do—recommend it heartily as a great improvement in the teaching , 
as well as in the acquisition of language ; a matter in which the public have a deep 
and continually-growing interest. For ourselves, we see no reason why the sys¬ 
tem itself should not furnish him with constant occupation as a Lecturer ; without 
obliging him to conduct a school, in which this is but one of many valuable im¬ 
provements lately introduced. But as lie happens to be the principal of the Portland 
academy—as he has given up many years to the instruction of females in the high¬ 
er branches of education—as he cordially loves his business, and as we have ail a 
deep interest in the education of those who are to build up the minds of the next 
generation—whatever we may think of the gentleman’s prudence (to use an idea 
of Mr. J. Q. Adams on a late occasion,) of keeping school, w hen so much more 
money might be made by lecturing —we cannot help appreciating the spirit of the 
man, who perseveres in the teeth of so many obstacles, and of so much temptation, 
in the public discharge of his duty as an instructed N. 


TASTE AND PLEASURE. 

The attainment of pleasure, under whatever guise, is the object 
and pursuit of all, however they may differ in their definition and 
conception of that in which it consists. The gratification of the 
animal appetites, w ith one class, is held as the only means of attain¬ 
ing that end. Intellectual acquirements and studies are esteemed 
capable of conferring it by another, but unfortunately smaller portion 
of mankind. It has become proverbial the remark, that the pleasure 
of one man would assume the shape of pains if inflicted on another; 
for pleasure is more variable than taste, though in an intimate degree 
it depends upon it,—having, in many instances, its rise from the 
gratification administered to that mental perspicacity and standard of 
feeling so named. It is more variable, or, in other words, less defi¬ 
ned or established by rules than taste, because the latter may be to 
a certain degree gratified without a sensation being created sufficient¬ 
ly vivid to deserve the former appellation.—Pleasure is to Taste, 
what poetry is to language, its fullest—almost its exaggerated de- 
velopcmcnl; its w arm-blooded and enthusiastic display when under 
high excitement. This excitement seldom is found in solitude— 
Tranquillity, piety and contentment are the offspring of that state. 
Pleasure is social, and, in its most vivid sense, I should almost he 
inclined to say convivial in its nature. The child of communion 
with our fellow mortals, how much of the pleasure of life lives but 
in the act of pleasing and arises from seeing others pleased !—This 
puts in a beautiful point of view one of the links of the unseen chain 
which binds Society together.— Chameleon. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

PANSY KEMBLE’S POETRY. 

The first attempt of any kind is usually a nervous piece of business, and as this 
is our first essay at criticism we may be excused for taking the following lines 
for dissection ; as in so doing we follow an excellent rule of our mother, which 
was, * never to spoil good muslin with bad embroidery.' Mrs. Butler’s fugitive 
pieces have as yet remained unmolested or applauded by critics. Even Mr. Neal 
-of the Galaxy, when stripping her of all other merits, tosses them to their owner 
somewhat as a good-natured creditor, after he has sacrificed some poor man's goods 
at auction, may be supposed to throw back some worthless trinkets to the unhappy 
debtor, and endeavor to convince him that it is a treasure in itself. But to our task. 
All we intend to do, is to render the following lines, by Mrs. Butler, into plain 
prose. 

“ I’ll tell thee why this weary world me seemeth 
But as the visions light of one who dreameth, 

Which pass like clouds, leaving no trace behind; 

Why this strange life, so full of sin and folly, 

In me awakeneth no melancholy, 

Nor casteth shade or sadness o'er my mind." 

Very'good poetry, but what is the sentiment? Simply this, as we understand 
ft—Mrs. Frances A. Butler is a being lifted above the common feelings and sym¬ 
pathies of humanity, a bright peculiar star, that pours its effulgence coldly on the' 
poor inhabitants of our nether world, without emitting one ray of pity on the 
millions of human beings that, even as she was writing, were thrust one step for¬ 
ward toward eternity. The folly of the world, the guilt with its dreadful conse¬ 
quences, are entirely beyond her pity or notice—the knowledge that human beings 
are drawing their first, and gasping their last breath every instant; that death is 
tearing the husband from the wife, the father from his child, that hearts are deso¬ 
lated, intellects darkened, and hopes blasted continually, does not ffect her—the 
whole aggregate of joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, swelling the great universe 
as with one pulse; all this cannot excite the sympathies of Mrs. F. A. Butler. 

u ’Tis not, that with an undiscerning eye, 

I see the pageant wild go dancing by, 

Mistaking that which falsest is, for true ; 

Tis not that pleasure hath entwined me, 

'Tis not that sorrow hath enshrined me,— 

1 bear no badge of roses, or of rue." 

Reader, do not suppose that this want of feeling in Mrs. B. originates in igno* 
ranee—nothing of the kind. She has discernment—cannot be deceived in what 
passes her ever so wildly. Nor is it that she is a votary of pleasure. How can that 
be suppposed of one so educated, in the atmosphere of a theatre, in the refinements 
of the green-room ? Drawing inspiration from that fountain of purity, the foot¬ 
lights, her aim must be something higher than pleasure, certainly. It is not 
pleasure nor sorrow—but now she goes on to inform you why it is, that she sits 
like a divinity smiling coldly on the joys and ills of life. 

“ But in the inmost chambers of my soul 
There is another world, a blessea home, 
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O’er which no living power holdeth control, 

Anigh to which ill things do never come. 

There shineth the glad sun-light of sweet thought, 

With hope and faith holding communion high, 

Over a fragrant land, with flow’rs vwrought, 

Where gush the living springs of poesy. 

There speak the voices that I love to hear, 

There smile the glances that 1 love to see, 

There live the forms of those my soul holds dear, 

Forever in that secret world with me. 

They who have walked with me along life’s way, 

And sever’d been by Fortune's adverse tide, 

Who ne’er again, thro' Time’s uncertain day, 

In weal or woe may wander by my side ; 

These all dwell here; nor these, whom life alone 
Divideth from me, but the dead—the dead, 

Those happy ones, who to their rest are gone, 

Whose toot-prints from the earth have vanished. 

There dwell they all ;—and here, within this world, 

Like light within a summer sun cloud furl’d, 

My spirit dwells.” 

This certainly is very 6ne poetry—almost enough to induce one to forgive the 
ridiculous arrogance of the writer, in representing her heart as a world full of 
beautiful things, a charming nook filled with flowers, the sun-light of thought, 
with hope and faith wandering lovingly together. 

44 Where gush the living springi of poesy.” 

This description is too modest, certainly. Could not the diffident lady have 
crowded in the hill of Parnassus, with Apollo and the nine muses dancing around it? 
This would have diversified the scenery of her world, if nothing more ; and the 
spirit of the authoress, which she informs us presides in this charming region like 
44 Light within a summer sun-cloud furled,” might have found it convenient to 
rest occasionally on the very top—of course not lower—and then as we are 
giving advice, if the lady could make room for the least particle of self-distrust— 
but we suggest this with all possible humility, thinking that perhaps this might 
be considered one of the ill things that never come anigh her inward kingdom. 
Mrs. B. does not inform us whether the American husband she has condescended 
to marry is admitted into the little paradise situated in her capacious soul. But 
if he is there, we may reasonably suppose him perfectly powerless, inasmuch as in 
that greatand beautiful universe of a heart, 44 No living beingholdeth control.” Still 
we are assured that a few friends are congregated there, but for what purpose we 
are at a loss to guess, since, by her own confession, she is entirely without feeling. 
Possibly her capacities for friendship and sympathy were only extinguished when 
she arrived in America, and she had naturalized these few before—of course Grati¬ 
tude expired at that time, if it ever was a subject of her realm. 

44 Therefore, this evil life, 

With all its gilded snares, and fair deceivings, 

Its wealth, its want, its pleasures and its gnevings, 

Nor frights nor frets me, by its idle strife. 

O thou who readest, for thy courtesy, 

Whoe’er thou art, 1 wish the same to thee !” 

There, gentle reader, you have one of Mrs. Butler’s brilliant gems before yeu. 

Let not our severity on the above—if indeed we have been too severe—be 
imputed to any unworthy feeling; for in all sincerity, we believe that the por- 
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tion of Mrs. Butler’s writings, which has not only escaped censure, but gained 
her a high reputation, is that most calculated to work injury in our female 
community. If the kind of writing which this lady pursues, is to set her on 
a pinnacle above the best female writers of our own country—if they are to be 
believed who underrate a Baillie, a Moore, a Sigourney, a Sedgwick and a Mar- 
tineau, in pronouncing Mrs. Butler the greatest, or in other words,* the most sin¬ 
gularly gifted female of her age,’—she must inevitably become the most promi¬ 
nent object of imitation to female aspirants for literary honors ; and in our opinion 
it would be no very desirable improvement in the taste and morals of our young 
ladies, were they to follow her example so far, as to be capable at the early age of 
fourteen, of describing the most gross and unholy passions of the human heart, 
as they are portrayed in Mrs. Butler’s Francis the First, written at that age, and 
republished after her arrival in this country. 

We repeat, that in granting this lady a high reputation, we are guilty of 
holding her up as an example for imitation, and endanger the purity of taste so 
essential in our female writers. We ask, would the mothers of our young read¬ 
ers willingly see their daughters treading their way to fame in the footsteps of 
Frances Butler ? We pass over her life as an actress, and confine ourselves to the 
authoress, which alone is liable to be imitated. Is there one mother among our 
readers, who would be willing to acknowledge the play of Frances the First, as the 
production of her daughter at the age of fourteen, or indeed at any age ? Is there 
a young lady among our readers who would relieve the authoress in question of 
her literary reputation, or acknowledge the authorship even of the presumptuous 
piece of egotism we have presented them? Furthermore, we have always 
thought that a man or woman is only great from the amount of benefit he or 
she may have conferred on mankind. If Mrs. B. is to be judged by this rule, 
what claim can she have to greatness ? What has she done to promote the 
happiness of her fellow-creatures? Has the female heart been made more reli¬ 
giously pure by her writings?—have high and strong energies been called forth?— 
has the heart of the sufferer been soothed ?—in short has virtue been promoted ? 
We answeer, no. Passions, such as should never be excited in the female heart, 
may be roused by her glowing and beautiful language. She can amuse, can ex¬ 
cite the admiration; but does the reader rise from the perusal of any thing she 
has written, feeling that the heart has been made better, the taste improved, 
or good principles more firmly established? If not, what claim has Frances 
Butler to greatness? 

“ Look on this picture and on this." 

Mrs. Sigourney, though surrounded by the cares of domestic life, and lifted 
by circumstances above the necessity of authorship, has for years been con¬ 
centrating the brightness of her genius in her heart, and without other recom¬ 
pense than the consciousness of benevolence, has been pouring out the essence 
of her soul upon the world in a stream of purity and affection. The mother, 
seeing her name on a title-page, confides the volume to the hands of her child, 
without further examination, confident that it must be good. The name of 
Mrs. Sigourney is coupled with purity and religion—benefit follows every syl¬ 
lable from her pen ; and can any person possessing taste enough to appreciate 
her merits, call Fanny Kemble, (Butler,) great ? 
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The Mechanic and Farmer. —This is a new paper, and of course must be no¬ 
ticed, though it does not come within the range of literary periodicals. It is print¬ 
ed in Bangor—well gotten up, and very respectable in all its parts ; has nothing 
to do with politics, doctrines, anti-mason, or anti-slavery parties. Therefore, we 
may speak our opinion fearlessly of it, as well as of the Maine Farmer , one of 
the very best papers in our State. No number of which, has left our hands 
unread, notwithstanding it treats of things beyond a lady’s ken. Many a prodi¬ 
gious vegetable has crept into our affections under the disguise of one of Mr. 
Holmes’ paragraphs ; and we sometimes find ourselves calculating the bushels of 
corn that can be raised on an acre, or deep in the mysteries of butter and cheese, 
when we should be il on poetic thoughts intent.” 

We never open this paper, but a loved farm-house, in which we sojourn a few 
weeks every year, arises before our mental vision, with its orchard, its roses, its bee¬ 
hives, its poultry, and above all, the warm hearts and kind, happy faces within. 
Alas ! the wing of death is shadowing it now. The father of the family, the white 
haired and kind old Christian, was but a few days since carried from it to his still 
and silent iest—death struck him down suddenly, but found him ready for the 
harvest. May that God, whom he served, comfort the bereaved family, particular¬ 
ly that loved and aged friend, who has been to us as a mother, and whose heart, 
when she reads this, will know that ours mourns her bereavement, with a feeling 
of deep sympathy, surpassing that of strangers. 

Last days of Pompeii .—After reading the proofs of plagiarism brought against 
Bulwer, by S. L Fairfield, we are convinced that the English author is indebted 
to the American poet for the plot as well as the best incidents of his Last day9 of 
Pompeii *, nor are we at all surprised at this, as it is very easy to trace imitations 
of Bulwer back to Bulwer’s imitations of another American author, which may be 
found in some of his previous works. If practicable, we intend to mention Mr. 
Bulwer’s writings more minutely at some future time. 

The Penobscot Freeman, a few weeks since, published a very interesting tale, 
purporting to be from the pen of a Bangor lady, which was somewhat in the style, 
and quite as good a9 many of Miss Leslie’s. The u Double Conquest” was its 
title. 

Mr. Jones. —Wc learn from the Boston papers, that Mr. Jones, the Phrenolo¬ 
gist, is lecturing and examining heads successfully, in that city. 

To Correspondents. —The portion of our Magazine devoted to poetry is small, 
consequently, we shall be obliged to exclude several pieces now on hand, some of 
which are worthy of a place. Some articles of prose, also, have been received, but 
want finish,—others will be inserted. 

In reply to the request of a correspondent, we inform him that it is most con¬ 
venient for us to have all our communications on hand by the fifteenth oi every 
month. 
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[For tha Portland Magazine ] 

THE CONFESSION. 

Ye parents, who have seen the child you loved, 

While yet the pure, chaste object of your care, 

Withered and sullied by the touch of sin, 

Can tell how felt the parents of the maid. 

In tears they mourned her as a blighted flower— 

Had mourned her, but forgiven. 

It was a glorious Sabbath in-. The dew was rising in a soft, misty veil 

irom the meadows on School-IIill, and bathing with humid brightness the wild 
flowers flushing the river-vale. The trees on Falls-Hill were vividly green, and 
Castle-Rock was a magnificent picture, its base lying in one unbroken shadow, 
and a white cloud, woven and impregnated with silvery light, floating among its 
topmost cliffs, and crowning it with a halo of brightness. The beautiful village 
was as calm and still as Paradise, with the music of nature unbroken, except 
by the deep bell-tones sweeping solemnly across the valley, from the Episcopal 
Btecple, answered by the brazen tongue on the opposite hill, and reverberating 
among the distant rocks. This summons to worship had scarcely commenced, 
when the inhabitants were seen pouring from their respective dwellings—the 
Presbyterians walking slowly in the direction of the old meeting-house, mentioned 
in a former article, and the Episcopalians seeking their more modern building. 
Our narrative leads us to the former, where the inhabitants of School-Hill were 
slowly gathering. In one direction were seen the grandsire and the grandame, 
with the son and his wife, followed by a procession of blooming children—the 
girls in pink frocks and straw bonnets, surrounded by pretty pink wreaths—the 
boys in striped cotton clothes, calf-skin shoes and fur hats—all vainly striving to 
subdue their steps, and school their sparkling faces to the solemnity requisite for 
the day. A little behind were two or three young girls walking abreast, and talk¬ 
ing in low voices. Another way, might be seen a newly married pair walkinga 
little apart, not daring to venture on the unprecedented boldness of locking arms 
in public. Onward again were another couple of less recent union, leading between 
them a roguish little girl, who was lost in admiration of her red morocco shoes, or 
pouting her cherry lips, and striving vainly to free her imprisoned hands, when 
her mother checked her bounding steps, or hushed her too noisy prattle. 

Nothing could have been more venerable than the ancient meeting-house, with 
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its three heavy doors opening to the south, east and west, its narrow windows 
and weatherbeaten front that had withstood the storms of a hundred winters—the 
foot-paths worn smooth and hard, running from the road up the gentle declivity' 
of green-sward to the different doors—the bury ing-place at the back, where slept 
the elders of the church—all conspiring to excite solemn and religious feelings. 
Nor was the interior of the old edifice calculated to do away with them. Oppo¬ 
site the southern entrance the huge box-pulpit monopolized half that end of the 
building, backed by its arched window of greenish glass, and surmounted by a 
wooden canopy’, round and curiously carved. At the foot of this pile of unpainted 
wood, along the whole paneled front, ran the deacons’ seat with door9 opening 
at the footofthe winding pulpit-stairs ; and before the whole stood the communion 
table of cherry-wood. Two broad aisles crossed each other at right angles, and di¬ 
vided the body of the house into four distinct portions, each filled with low, square 
pews, edged with a carved resemblance of lattice work. Into these seats the con¬ 
gregation ranged thcmselveB on the day 1 am describing, and waited the com¬ 
ing of the minister. 

The last chime of the bell was dying away when he entered through the 
southern door, followed slowly and feebly by the grey-headed old deacon. The 
minister paused at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and, with a look of deep and re¬ 
spectful reverence, held the door of the deacons’ seat while the old man passed in ; 
who, for that little attention, raised his eyes for a moment to the face of his pastor, 
W’ith such a deep, heart-touching expression of gratitude, that the minister turned 
away suddenly, and hurried up the stairs to hide his emotion. When arrived in the 
pulpit, those in the gallery saw him fall upon Iris knees by his scat, bury his face 
between his hands and weep bitterly, ns one whose sympathies had been suddenly 
agitated. Immediately after the entrance of the minister and deacon, came two 
females, one a tall, spare woman, with a face bespeaking deep and continued 
mental suffering. The grey hair parted under her black, straw’ bonnet, was re¬ 
marked to have gained much of its silver within a few months. There was a beau¬ 
tiful and Quaker-like simplicity in the book-muslin kerchief, folded over the bo- 
•oin of her black-silk dress, with the corners drawn under the riband strings in 
front, and pinned smoothly to the dress behind. In'her arms, robed in along 
white fiock and embroidered cap, was a rosy infant, beautiful as a seraph; and by 
her side, shrinking partly behind her, pale and drooping like a crushed lily, was 
its mother, the deacon's daughter. The black dress and plain white Vandyke had 
supplanted the muslin, that in the days of her innocence had harmonized so sweet¬ 
ly with her pure complexion. The close straw bonnet was the same ; but the 
trimming of sky-blue was displaced by a white-satin lining and riband, while the 
rich and abundant brown curls, that had formerly dropped over h« j r neck, were 
gathered up and parted plainly over her forehead. The young creature, like a 
startled fawn, cast one look on the congregation and then, with her long lashes 
drooping over her eyes, and the blood deepening to a rich color in her cheeks, 
followed her mother to a seat. There she remained motionless, with her graceful 
head drooping forward, and her eyes fixed on her little hands clasped in her lap. 
Kor did she raise them on the entrance of a young man, who cast a careless look 
on those who bent over to gaze on him from the galleries, and with a haughty step 
walked up the aisle and entered a pew a little nearer the pulpit, and on the oppo¬ 
site i*ide from the mother and daughter. The blood rushed to the face of the old 
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'Woman, and a young girl by whom he seated himself, with a look of indignation 
drew back to the corner ol th£ seat. The old deacou raised his head as the fa¬ 
miliar footsteps smote his ear, and recognized the person. With his thin cheeks 
and lips as pale as death, he convulsively grasped the railing, half rose, and then 
fell forward with his face on his hands, and remained motionless as before. Weil 
might the poor old deacon yield for a moment, even in the house of God, to the 
infirmities of human nature; for that bold and graceful man, who thus intruded 
into his presence, had been the serpent in his household—had made his name a 
by-word, and his child a reproach. But for him, the young creature now shrink¬ 
ing from the curious gaze of the multitude, would have been a blossom in the 
paternal bosom, the ewe-lamb of the church, the pride of the village. Through 
his wiles she had fallen from the high place of her religious trust, from the glory 
of her womanhood; and now she had, in the fulness of her penitence, come for¬ 
ward to confess her weakness—to receive forgiveness from the church she had dis¬ 
graced. The old deacon had folded his love for that girl in his inmost heart till she 
had become to it an idol; but God had permitted temptation to conquer her, that the 
erring Christian might see the frailty of the tiling that was drawing his thoughts 
from heaven—so the old man thought when that broken-hearted child knelt 
humbly and penitently at his feet, and prayed to be forgiven. The spiritual and 
paternal pride that, unknown to him. had slumbered in his bosom, was humbled, 
crushed. But he laid his hands on the head of his sinful one and forgave her, 
even while his old heart was bursting with agony; and her head was deluged 
with his tears. The bosom of her mother was opened toiler. Night and morning 
did the prayer of those stricken parents rise up to heaven, and the mourner was 
comforted. At her request, the deacon had called together the elders of the 
church ; had told them of the sin of his child, and humbly besought them not to 
cast her forth to her disgrace ; but to accept, as the only atonement she could 
offer, a humble confession of error and sorrow, and receive her back into the bo¬ 
som of the church. Willingly would the sorrowing elders have received the 
stray lamb again, without further humiliation to the old man ; but it could not be. 
The ungodly then, as now, were too willing to visit the eirors cf individuals on a 
whole community. The purity of the church must be preserved—the penance 
performed. 

From the day of the church-meeting the poor father had bent himself to the 
strengthening of his child’s good purposes. Without complaint, and struggling 
for resolution, he had regularly performed his duties in the church; yet his breth¬ 
ren could not but observe that his checks grew thin, his voice hollow, his step 
tremulous ; and that the erect gait and somewhat-dignified consciousness of worth, 
which formerly distinguished him, had given away to downcast eyes and a stoop¬ 
ing of the shoulders. As the day of Julia’s humiliation drew near these symp¬ 
toms increased, together with a wandering of the memory. The Sabbath previous 
was a sacramental one, and the old man, while bearing about the silver cup and 
consecrated wine, went to his daughter’s seat. On seeing it empty a sudden con¬ 
sciousness seemed to come over him ; a mortal paleness overspread his face; the 
wine cup dropped from his palsied hand, and lie was led to his seat, trembling and 
utterly incapable of finishing his duties. The hearts of his brethren yearned to¬ 
wards the poor deacon with one univcisal feeling of commiseration. To save 
Jtis feelings and prevent the house from being crowded with the disinterestedly 
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curious, it had been kept a secret among the members that the Sabbath we Lav* 
been describing, was to be the day of his humiliation ; or, in charity, we must 
suppose young Lee, the worker of so much woe, would not have been present. 

During the whole service poor Julia did not once raise her eyes, but sat in ab¬ 
stracted and almost dreamy unconsciousness. But when the sad tones of the 
minister’s voice ceased, she cast a startled look toward the pulpit, as if as¬ 
tonished that her hour of trial had come so soon. Nervous and pale as mar¬ 
ble, she shrunk back and grasped her mother’s hand as if for protection. The 
old lady looked on her pityingly, tenderly pressed her hand, quenching her owa 
tears, and whispered words of encouragement and hope. Still the poor girl trem¬ 
bled violently, and fixed her eyes in fright and apprehension on the pulpit. The 
minister arose, and with forced calmness unrolled the paper on which the confess¬ 
ion was written, and began to read. The frightened girl knew that it was her 
duty to arise. Twice she essayed to do bo, but fell back from very inability to 
stand. Then grasping the carved work of the seat with a sudden effort, 
she drew herself up and stood till the reading was finished, staring all the time 
wildly in the minister's face, as if trying to understand what he was saying; then 
she sat down, pressed her hands over her eyes, and for a time remained still; 
gathering strength to go forward to the baptism of the infant. A moment she re¬ 
mained with the observation of the multitude upon her; then, with the calmness 
of desperation, she arose, took the babe from her mother’s arms and stepped 
into the aisle, when she seemed to feel, in its fjll force, that the eyes of the con¬ 
gregation were upon her. The crimson of shame rushed over her face and neck, 
as with uncertain stops she advanced. Once she raised her drooping eyes and 
met Lee’s fixed full upon her, suddenly starting so ns almost to throw the child 
from her arms. She paused for an instant. Tears sprang to her beautiful eyes, 
as she returned his glance with an expression of proud anguish, and walked firmly 
on to the table in front of her father’s seat. The young man buried his face in 
his hands, and there was a heaving of the cambric on his bosom as if strong feel¬ 
ings were battling within. Julia had just placed the infant in the hands of the 
divine, when he started up. and with a disordered air and unequal step hurried 
toward them. The minister hnd dipped his hand into the China bowl, and held 
it for a moment irresolute, as the young man advanced. 

‘ What name shall I give the child?’ said he to Julia. 

‘ That of his father, James Lee,’ replied the young man in an agitated voice, tak¬ 
ing his place by Julia’s side and preventing her answer. The trembling of the poor 
girl’s frame was visible through the house, but she did not look up. The minister 
held his dripping hand over the infant’s face, and in a clear voice pronounced the 
name. The little fellow, altogether unaccustomed to ablutions so public, gave a 
flint cry as the cold drops fell on his face. The sound seemed to rouse the hith- 
to unknown and mysterious feelings of paternity sleeping in the young father’s 
breast. His eye kindled, his cheek glowed, and as the minister laid the infant in 
his extended arms, he drew it carefully to his bosom, and turned away with his 
chest heaving against its little form, and his eyes fixed as if fascinated on the deep 
blue orbs raised wonderingly and smilingly to his face. He bore the boy to its 
grandmother, and then returned to the table, just as the agitated Julia had found 
strength to turn from it. He bent his head and whispered a few words. She 
stood for a moment like one bewildred, gave a deep, doubting look into the very 
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depths of his eyes, and extended her hand. Lee drew her gently forward, and 
firmly but respectfully requested the minister to marry them. 

The divine looked puzzled and irresolute. A publishment, he said with some 
hesitation, is necessary to our laws. And is it forgotten that we have already been 
published ? said the young man with a slight degree of impatience in his tone. 
The minister cast an anxious look on the old deacon, but he remained with his 
head still bent on his hands. Thinking him too much agitated to speak, and un¬ 
certain of his duty, he demanded in a loud voice, if any one present had aught to 
say in objection to the union of the two persons now before him. The eyes of 
each individual in that excited audience was bent upon the little group in intense 
expectation—all but the aged deacon, he remained motionless, and the challenge 
of the divine was unanswered. In a few moments the brief but solemn ceremony 
was over. Lee led his wife reverently toiler seat and placed himself beside her, 
his w hole countenance stirring with a mingled expression of deep remorse and 
happiness. Poor Ju lia, as if just then conscious of what had passed, buried her 
face in her handkerchief and yielded to a passionate burst of tears. The congre¬ 
gation passed out, all except the deacon's wife and the newly married pair. 
They remained, and with looks somew'hat anxiously directed to the still motionless 
deacon, were waiting for him to leave his seat. He did not stir, and they went 
forward to arouse him just ns the minister descended from the pulpit. He advanc¬ 
ed to his old friend, and laid his hand upon the withered fingers clasped on the 
railing. They were cold and stiff—the poor deacon had been dead some time. 
That glorious Sabbath was a fearful wedding day. Ed. 

Note .—The subject of the above sketch would not have been selected had the 
tnle been one of fiction—but it is not. The confession, the marriage and the bap¬ 
tism are described exactly ns they took place. The old deacon died of a broken 
heart, occasioned by the disgrace of his only child ; but not exactly ns I have re¬ 
lated. He fell dead in the street. The daughter is now dead. The corroding 
conviction that her transgression had brought death to her father clung to her 
continually. Deeply, most deeply had she repented. God forgave her; the 
church forgave her ; but the consequences of her sin could not be wiped away— 
an eternity of remorse could not have warmed the heart of that good old man into 
life— so surely is sin followed by sorrow.— Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

LIFE, 

’Twai morn— a germ ’midst emerald branches lay, 

With crimson petals bursting into lile, 

With sunbeams kissing all its dew away, 

Its teeming cup w r ith prison’d odors rile. 

’Twas noon—the bud arose, a glowing one, 

Expanding, flushing in the noontide glare, 

Its tinted bosom wooing breeze and sun, 

Its sweets all prodigal upon the air. 

’Twas night—and cold, there came a chilling frost; 

That stricken rose is wither’d, drooping, dead— 

Its petals scatter'd—all its glories lost— 

Beauty and sweetness all are vanished. 

Woman, like that departed rose art thou— 

In morn, preserved by deep, maternal care— 

At noon, with thought and beauty on thy brow— 

At night, death lays his icy finger there. G. 
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OLD AND YOUNO. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

OLD AND YOUNO, 

Give me ripe fruit with the green— 

Fresh leaves mingling with the sear; 

As in tropic climes are seen 
Blending through the deathless year. 

I am alarmed at tlie changes which are taking place in society. 
While many are lauding the spirit of the age and holding up to my 
gaze the picture of forth-coming improvements—opening broad and 
charming vistas into the almost present future of mental and moral 
perfection, I cannot help casting a lingering look upon the past. 
Time was when old age and infancy, manhood and youth, walked 
the path of life together; when the strength of young limbs aided 
the feebleness of the old, and the joyousness of youth enlivened the 
gravity of age. But the soil has now left the father to totter ou 
alone, and the daughter has outstripped the mother in the race. 
Beauty and strength have separated from decrepitude and weakness. 
The vine has uncoiled from its natural support, and the ivy has 
ceased to entwine the oak. 

There is an increasing disposition on the part of the young and 
the old to classify their pleasures according to their age. Those 
pastimes which used to be enjoyed by both together, are now sepa¬ 
rated. This is an evil of too serious a character to pass unfelt, un¬ 
lamented or unrebuked. It is easy to refer back to days when pa¬ 
rents were more happy with their children, and children more honor¬ 
able and useful to parents than at present. It is not long since the 
old and the young were to be seeu together in the blithesome dance 
and the merry play. And why this change? Why do we find that, 
within a few years, the old have abandoned amusements to the 
young ? Is it that they think their children can profit more by their 
amusements than if they were present? If this be the impression 
it is to be regretted. No course could they possibly adopt so inju¬ 
rious to the character of their children. For youth need the direc¬ 
tion and the advice of age, and age requires the exhilaration and 
cheerfulness of youth. How many lonely evenings would be enliv¬ 
ened— how many dark visions of the future would be dissipated, 
and how many hours of gloom and despondency would be put to 
llight, if fathers w ould keep pace with their sons, and mothers w ith 
their daughters, in the innocent pleasures of life. Here, as it ap- 
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pears to me, is the grand secret of happiness for the young and the 
old. For the old, who are too apt to dwell on the glories of the 
past and to see nothing that is lovely in the present; and for the 
young, who throw too strong and gaudy a light upon the present 
and the future. Nature did not so intend it. So long as there is 
life, she iutended we should innocently enjoy it. And the barrier 
which has, by some unaccountable mishap, been thrown between 
the young and the old is, therefore, greatly to be lamented. But 
how shall it be removed ? How shall we get back again to the good 
old times of the merry husking, the joyous dance, the happy com¬ 
mingling in the same company, of the priest and his deacon, the 
father and his child, the husband and his wife? 

It would not be difficult to trace directly to the discontinuance of 
the practice of joining with the young in their amusements, the great 
increase of youthful dissipation of every description. By being re¬ 
moved from the advice, restraint and example of the old and experi¬ 
enced, they have, by degrees, fallen into usages which were almost 
unknown in years gone by. When accompanied by parents, the 
hours of pleasure were seasonable. Daughters were under the in¬ 
spection of mothers, and sons were guided by the w isdom of fathers. 
Homes were happier, the community more virtuous, and the world 
at large a gainer by such judicious customs. We now hear the com¬ 
plaint that sons have gone astray, that daughters have behaved indis¬ 
creetly, and that families have been disgraced. But can there be a 
doubt, if the practice were general of accompanying our children in 
those pastimes in which they ought to be reasonably indulged, that 
many of these evils would be prevented ? Here then must begin 
the reform. Complain not that your son is out late, if you might 
have been with him to bring him to your fire-side at a seasonable 
hour. Complain not that your daughter has formed an unsuitable 
or untimely connexion, if' a mother’s care might have avoided the 
evil. Youth will go astray without the protection of age. And it 
is a crying sin that these old-fashioned moral restraints have been 
removed. What, I ask, can be your object in thus leaving your 
children to their own direction ? Do they love you the better for it ? 
Are their manners more agreeable—their conduct more respectful 
while at home? Is not rather the reverse of this the case? Do 
they not give you more trouble at home ? Are they not every day 
incurring new and useless expenses in consequence of allowing them 
to legislate and plan for themselves ? Rashness is the characteristic 
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of youth. But allowing them to be capable of governing themselves, 
you are a great loser by drawing this strong division line between 
their pleasures and your own. Your own years are less in number 
and in happiness. Your children are dead to you, though alive to 
themselves. Your sympathies are not linked with theirs step by 
step in life ; and thus, although surrounded by children, you go 
childless, uuhappy and gloomy to the grave. Reform then, I say, 
reform at once. Annihilate this classification of junior and senior 
pleasures. Join with your children in the dance, the song and the 
play. Enjoy with them every harmless pleasure and sport of life. 
Encompass yourself as often as possible with the gay faces of the 
young. Teach them, by example, to be happy like rational beings, 
and to enjoy life without abusing it. Let the ripe fruit be seen 
with the green—the blossom with the bud—the green with the 
fading leaf and the vine w ith its natural support: 

Show the ripe fruit with the green— 

Fresh leaves twining with the sear; 

As in tropic climes are seen 

Harmonizing through the year. F. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

TO A DEPARTED SPIRIT. 

From the fair fields, beyond the silvery light, 

Of pearlv evening, when the moonbeams full 
From thine abode of day without a night, 

Beloved, hear my call. 

Oh, tell me—for I fain would lift the veil 
That hideth thine abode from mortal eye— 

Does heaven’s great blaze of glory ever pale ? 

What is Eternity? 

The living fountains, are they pure and bright. 

From whence the streams of heavenly waters How? 

Do flowerets flush their brinks like drops of light? 

And do they thornless grow ? 

Arc hopes ne’er blighted, deep affections crushed, 

No wandering thoughts to sinful passions given ? 

Nor voices musical in sorrow hushed ? 

Are tears known in heaven ? 

If not, then would I like a golden ray, 

That only in its home of light can rest, 

Shoot upward to that world of endless day, 

The region of the blesi. 

Oh, call me home—this earth is very cold, 

And happiness is only gilded woe— 

Thou art not here—sorrows my heart enfold. 

Sweet spirit, let me go. M. P. C. 

Augusta , March , 1835. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

MOON8HIH JC* 

44 A skull, 

That’s empty when the moon is full.” 

There is more moonshine in this nether world of ours than it 
generally supposed; more, perhaps, than is dreamed of by lovers, 
castle-builders, or even timber-merchants. The sun, a glorious and 
magnificent luminary, has been the object of religious homage to 
many of the uncultivated nations of our little planet, both in its 
Eastern and Western divisions. Persians and Peruvians have, in 
different ages, had their priests and temples consecrated to his wor¬ 
ship. Doubtless, much may be said in excuse of those, who, in the 
absence of a higher and holier light, should bow in adoration to 
that which might seem its most splendid representative; for indeed 
light was well hailed by the father of English epic, as 

44 Offspring of Heaven first born, 

Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam.” 

Yet though our sun has occupied so respectable and dignified a 
place in the system of the universe, he has, nevertheless, had a 
powerful rival in his mild and pale-faced cotemporary, though she 
seldom shows herself to any advantage, except in his absence. The 
sun, to be sure, is generally acknowledged as the source of light and 
heat; comforts and conveniences of no ordinary importance. But 
though the moon affords us none of the latter commodity and but 
little of the former, still she has long been accustomed to receive 
more credit upon her borrowed capital than has ever been given to 
the golden mine, whence she derives all her wealth. Her worship 
is far more extensive than that of her proud rival. Poets, novelists, 
love-eick swains and love-lorn maidens have delighted to gaze with 
their eyes, u in a fine frenzy rolling,” up to the moon, though as to 
the sun they rather look upon him only to u tell him how they 
bate his beams,”—especially after a late sitting and unearly rising. 
Of this class are they, who 

44 Lose half men’s regular estate of sun. 

By borrowing too largely of the moon.” 

But the worship of the silver goddess is not confined to the rota¬ 
ries of fancy and imagination. Her influence enters into all the 
manifold ramifications of society. The moon is believed by many, 
26 
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perhaps the mass of mankind, docti , indoctique , learned and unlearn¬ 
ed, to have unlimited power over the weather, and indeed over almost 
all atmospherical phenomena. We have our wet and our dry moons 
according as her horns are up or down, after a change. She will 
cause cold, heat, dry, foul or almost any imaginable sort or change 
of weather according to the circumstances, in which she may hap¬ 
pen to pass through any of her phases, change, full or quadrature; 
or as these phenomena may take place at East, West, or any other 
points of the compass, in reference to our horizon. We have too, 
the dark of the moon, as well as her bright side; and these too, work 
their marvels upon the good people of our planet, as well as their 
meats and vegetables. By exposing the face to her full nightly 
gaze we may become moon-struck. Animal substances will become 
putrid under her withering light. She has strange influences too 
upon plants and vegetables. Pease, beans and other leguminous 
vegetables must be planted in the increase of the moon, or they will 
yield but little to the cultivator. But there is one of the infinite 
varieties of folly, incorporated into the lunatic theory, that seems to 
cap the climax of this branch of absurdity—that which supposes the 
human body divided into twelve parts or organs, corresponding to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac; and that as the moon passes through 
these, so is her influence upon the various parts of the system, thus 
whimsically dissected. To illustrate this u grand idea"—we have 
long been entertained in our almanacs with a figure of morbid anato¬ 
my, in a most ungainly cut prefixed to those notable annuals, where 
the unhappy patient is suffering under the twelve mystical points 
directed to as many different parts. 

Such are a few of the many and manifold aspects in which this 
sort of lunacy is exhibited among us ; and, although the subject may 
be hardly considered worthy of serious discussion, it may neverthe¬ 
less be well enough to offer some passing remarks on the rationale , 
if indeed any such thing can be predicated of it. So much has been 
said and believed by observing and practical men in this matter, 
that their prejudices even, are entitled to a patient and somewhat 
respectful consideration. 

From the well-known influence of the moon upon our tides it has 
been inferred, somewhat plausibly indeed, but without any just 
analogy, that a like power may be exerted by this planet over our 
atmosphere; and that she may be a sort of “cloud compelling” 
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queen, and regent of mists, fogs and storms as well as tides. Bnt 
there is, it is well known, no atmospheric tide, so far as the moon 
is concerned, and there is no power of attraction or gravitation ex* 
erted in any conceivable way, whereby foul or fair weather may be 
regarded as the consequence of her position respecting the earth as 
more or less illuminated. The supposed effects or influences follow¬ 
ing the increase or decrease of the moon, as it is vulgarly called, are 
among the most unphilosophical of all whim whams. It must be 
obvious on a slight consideration, even to the most superficially in¬ 
formed on these subjects, that the moon is not in fact of greater or 
less magnitude by the proportion of her enlightened disc that may 
at any time be exposed to our view; nor can there be any sense or 
meaning in the notion of different degrees of influence as modified 
by the dark or the light of the moon. These are circumstances and 
conditions depending upon the relative position of the moon and 
earth in regard to the sun, and not at all affecting their relative 
magnitude, or influence from that circumstance. A much more 
sensible inference might be drawn in respect to lunar influences, if 
they were predicated upon the difference of actual distances between 
the two planets, as for instance between the perigee and apogee, 
where the difference may be twenty or thirty thousand miles; while 
in all cases whether more or less enlightened she is not, from that 
circumstance either greater or less in quantity of matter or power of 
attraction. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

MY..AOBD CAT. 

Tis but a cat —yet many years have flown 
Since she, a kitten, gambol'd by my side— 
E’er this worn heart a single grief had known, 
To check its youthful feeling’s joyous tide. 

And when this form shall share my kitten’s fats. 
Who then will sigh the fearful change to see? 
For something like to this, or soon or late. 

As death's grim herald, may be meant for me. 

’Twas but a passing thought, and will not stay; 

Such apprehension does not break my rest— 
The Power, who granted life, will take away; 
And His own time and manner is the best. 
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(■ILDtII-VHiT ARB THBII 

The Editor of the Token has kindly consented that we may copy the following 
splendid production, written by John Neal for that annual. No periodical can 
be better filled than with this admirable article, to which Mr. N. has made some 
additions. 

The child is father of the man. Men are but children of & lar¬ 
ger growth. How often do we meet with this array of words! 
Yet how insensible we are to the profound philosophy they enwrap. 
Sublime and astonishing truths! Uttered every day in our hearing, 
set before our eyes at every step of our journey through life, written 
over all the monuments of Earth, upon the pages aud banners of all 
History, upon the temples and the pyramids, the palaces and the 
sepulchres of departed Nations, upon all the doings of the Past 
and the Present, as with unextinguishable fire, and sounding forev¬ 
er and ever in the unapproachable solitudes of the Future! Yet 
heard with indifference, read without emotion, and repeated from 
mouth to mouth, day after day, and year after year, without a suspi¬ 
cion of their deep meaning, of their transcendant importance, of 
their imperishable beauty. And why ? The language is too fa¬ 
miliar, the apparent signification too simple and natural for the ex¬ 
cited understandings of the multitude. There is no curtain to be 
lifted, no vail to be rent as with hands of giants, no zone to be loo¬ 
sened, no mystery to be expounded afar off, as in the language of 
another world, nothiug to be guessed at, or deciphered, nothing but 
what any body might understand if he would ; aud therefore nothing 
to be remembered or cared for. 

But io simple truth, a more sublime interrogation could not be 
propounded than that which may appear to be answered by the 
language referred to. What are children ? Step to the window 
with me. The street is full of them. Yonder a school is let loose ; 
and here, just within reach of our observation, are two or three noisy 
little fellows; and there another party, mustering for play. Some 
are whispering together, and plotting so loudly aud so earnestly, as 
to attract every body’s attention ; while others are holding them¬ 
selves aloof, with their satchels gaping so as to betray a part of 
their plans for to-morrow afternoon, or laying their heads together 
in pairs, for a trip to the islands. Look at them, weigh the question 
I have put to you, and then answer it, as it deserves to be answer¬ 
ed. What are children ? To which you reply at once, without any 
sort of hesitation perhaps.—‘Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in¬ 
clined ; ’ or ‘ Men are but children of & larger growth,’ or perad- 
venture, ‘The child is father of the man.* And then perhaps you 
leave me, perfectly satisfied with yourself and with your answer, 
having ‘plucked out the heart of the mystery,’ and uttered with¬ 
out knowing it, a string of glorious truths, pearls of great price. 

But instead of answering you as another might, instead of saying, 
very true y what if I were to call you back to the window with 
words like these,—Do you know what you have said ? Do you 
know the meaning of the language you have employed ? or in oth- 
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er words, Do you know your own meaning ? What would you think 
of me ? That I was playing the philosopher perhaps, that I wan¬ 
ted to puzzle you with a childish question, that I thought I was 
thinking, or at best that I was a little out of my senses. Yet if 
you were a man of understanding, I should have paid you a high 
compliment; a searcher after truth, I should have done you a great 
favor; a statesman, a lawgiver, a philanthropist, a patriot, or a fa¬ 
ther who deserved to be a father, I should have laid you under ev¬ 
erlasting obligations, I should have opened a boundless treasury 
underneath your feet, I should have translated you instantly to a 
new world, carried you up into a high mountain as it were, and set 
before you all the kingdoms of the earth, with all their revolutions 
and changes—all future history—the march of armies—the growth 
of conquerers—the waxing and the waning of empire, the changes 
of opinion, the apparition of thrones dashing against thrones, the 
overthrow of systems, and the revolution of ages. 

Among the children who are now playing together , like birds 
among the blossoms of earth, haunting all the green shadowy places 
thereof, and rejoicing in the bright air; happy and beautiful crea¬ 
tures, and as changeable as happy, with eyes brimful of joy and 
with hearts playing upon their little faces like sunshine upon clear 
waters :—Among those who are now idling together on that slope, 
or pursuing butterflies together on the edge of that wood, a wilder¬ 
ness of roses, you would see not only the gifted and the powerful, 
the wise and the eloquent, the ambitious and the renowned, the 
long-lived and the long-to-be-lamentcd of another age; but the 
wicked and the treacherous, the liar and the thief, the abandoned 
profligate and the faithless husband, the gambler and the drunkard, 
the robber, the burglar, the ravisher, the murderer and the betrayer 
of his country, The child is father of the man . 

Among them, and that other little troop just appearing, children 
with yet happier faces and pleasanter eyes, the blossoms of the fu¬ 
ture—the mothers of nations—you would see the founders of states 
and the destroyers of their country, the steadfast and the weak, the 
judge and the criminal, the murderer and the executioner, the exal¬ 
ted and the lowly, the unfaithful wife and the broken-hearted hus¬ 
band, the proud betrayer and his pale victim, the living and breath¬ 
ing portents and prodigies, the embodied virtues and vices, of 
another age and of another world, and all playing together ! Men 
are but children of a larger growth. 

Pursuing the search, you would go forth among the little creatues, 
as among the types of another and a loftier language, the mystery 
whereof has been just revealed to you, a language to become uni¬ 
versal hereafter, types in which the autobiography of the Future was 
written ages and ages ago. Among the innocent and helpless crea¬ 
tures that are called children , you would see warriors, with their 
garments rolled in blood, the spectres of kings and princes, poets 
with golden harps and illuminated eyes, historians and painters, arch¬ 
itects and sculptors, mechanics and merchants, preachers and law¬ 
yers; here a grave-digger flying his kite with his future customers; 
there a physician playing at marbles with his, here the predestined 
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to an early and violent death for cowardice, fighting the battles of 
a whole neighborhood, there a Cromwell, or aCssar, a Napoleon, 
or a Washington, hiding themselves for fear, enduring reproach or 
insult with patience; a Benjamin Franklin higgling for nuts or 
gingerbread, or the ‘old Parr’ of another generation, sitting apart in 
the sunshine and shivering at every breath of wind that reaches 
him. Yet we are told that ‘just as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined.’ 

Hereafter is made up of the shreds and patches of Heretofore. 
If ‘ Men are but children of a larger growth,’ then what are chil¬ 
dren? Men of a smaller growth. And this happens to be the 
truth, not only in the world of imagination, but in the world of 
realities; not only among poets, but among lawyers. At law chil¬ 
dren are men; little children murderers. A boy of nine, and others 
of ten and eleven, have been put to death in Eugland, two for mur¬ 
der, and a third for ‘ cunningly and maliciously’ firing two barns. 
Of the little murderers, one killed his playmate and the other his 
bedfellow. One hid the body, and the other himself. And there¬ 
fore said the judges, they knew they had done wrong, they could 
distinguish between good and evil; and therefore, they ordered 
both to be strangled. And they were strangled accordingly. As if 
a child who is old enough to know that he has done wrong, is there¬ 
fore old enough to know that he deserves death. 

So with regard to children of the other sex. At law, babies are 
women, women babies. The same law which classes our mothers 
and our wives, our sisters and our daughters, with infants, lunatics, 
idiots and ‘ persons beyond sea,’ allows a child to be betrothed at 
seven, to be endowed of her future husband’s estate at nine, and to 
agree or disagree to a previous marriage at twelve. And what is 
law in England, is law here. We are still governed by the court 
of King’s Bench, the lawyers and the judges of Westminister-Hall. 
Let no man say therefore that these are the dreams of poetry, the 
glittering shapes that wander about for ever and ever among the 
vast chambers of a disordered imagination. They are not so. They 
are no phantasms, they are realities, they are substantial existences, 
hey ‘are known to the law.’ 

Such are children. Corrupted, they are fountains of bitterness 
for ages. Would you plant for the skies ? Plant in the live soil of 
the warm and generous and youthful; pour all your treasures into the 
hearts of children. Would you look into the future as with the 
spirit of prophecy, and read as with a telescope the history and 
character of our country, and of other countries ? You have but 
to watch the eyes of children at play. 

What children are, neighborhoods are. What neighborhoods are, 
communities are, states, empires, worlds! They are the elements 
of Hereafter made visible. 

Even fathers and mothers look upon children with a strange mis¬ 
apprehension of their dignity. Even with the poets, they are only 
the flowers and blossoms, the dew-drops or the playthings of earth. 
Yet ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ The Kingdom of Heav¬ 
en ! with all its principalities and powers, its hierarchies, domina¬ 
tions, thrones ! The Saviour understood them better ; to him their 
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true dignity was revealed. Flowers! They are the flowers of the 
invisible world; indestructable, self-perpetuating flowera, with each 
a multitude of angels and evil spirits underneath its leaves, toiling 
and wrestling for dominion over it! Blossoms! They are the 
blossoms of another world, whose fruitage is angels and archangels. 
Or dew-drops? They are dew-drops that have their source, not in 
the chambers of the earth, nor among the vapors of the sky, which 
the next breath of wind, or the next flash of sunshine may dry up 
forever, but among the everlasting fountains and inexhaustible res¬ 
ervoirs of mercy and love. Playthings ! God !—if the little crea¬ 
tures would but appear to us iu their true shape for a moment! We 
should fall upon our faces before them, or grow pale with consterna¬ 
tion—or fling them off with horror and loathing. 

What would be our feelings, to see a fair child start up before us 
a maniac or a murderer, armed to the teeth ? to find a nest of ser¬ 
pents on our pillow ? a destroyer, or a traitor, a Harry the Eighth, 
or a Benedict Arnold asleep in our bosom ? A Catherine or a Peter, 
a Bacon, a Galileo, or a Bentham, a Napoleon or a Voltaire, clam¬ 
bering up our knees after sugar-plums ? Cuvier laboring to distin¬ 
guish a horse-fly from a blue-bottle, or dissecting a spider with a 
rusty nail ? La Place trying to multiply his own apples, or to sub¬ 
tract his play-fellow’s gingerbread ? What should we say to find 
ourselves romping with Messalina, Swedenbourg, and Madame de 
Steel ? or playing bo-peep with Murat, Robespierre, and Charlotte 
Corday ? or puss puss in the corner, with George Washington, Jon¬ 
athan Wild, Shakspeare, Sappho, Jeremy Tailor, Mrs. Clark, Alfieri, 
and Harriet Wilson ? Yet stranger things have happened. These 
were all children but the other day, and clambered about the knees, 
and rummaged in the pockets, and nestled in the laps of people no 
better than we are. But if they had appeared in their true shape 
fora single moment, while playing together! What a scampering 
there would have been among the grown folks ! How their fingers 
would have tingled! 

Now to me there is no study half so delightful as that of these 
little creatures, with hearts fresh from the gardens of the sky, in 
their first and fairest and most unintentional disclosures, while they 
are indeed a mystery, a fragrant, luminous and beautiful mystery. 
And I have an idea that if we only had a name for the study, it 
might be found as attractive and as popular; and perhaps—though 
I would not go too far— perhaps about as advantageous in the long 
run to the future fathers and mothers of mankind, as the study of 
shrubs and flowers, or that of birds and fishes. And why not ? 
They are the cryptogamia of another world, the infusoria of the 
akies. 

Then why not pursue the study for yourself? The subjects are 
always before you. No books are needed, no costly drawings, no 
lectures, neither transparencies nor illustrations. Your specimens 
are all about you. They come and go at your bidding. They are 
not to be hunted for, along the edge of a precipice, on the borders 
of the wilderness, in the desert, nor by the sea-shore. They 
abound, not in the uninhabited or unvisited place, but in your very 
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dwelling-houses, about the steps of your doors, in every street of 
every village, in every green field, and every crowded thorough-fare. 
They flourish bravely in snow-storms, in the dust of the trampled 
highway, where drums are beating and colors flying—in the roar of 
cities. They love the sounding sea-breeze and the open air, and 
may always be found about the wharves, and rejoicing before the 
windows of toy-shops. They love the blaze of tire-works and the 
smell of gunpowder, and where that is, they are, to a dead certainty. 

You have but to go abroad for half an hour in pleasant weather, 
or to throw open your doors or windows on a Saturday-afternoon, if 
you live anywhere in the neighborhood of a school-house, or a va¬ 
cant lot, with here and there a patch of green, or a dry place in it; 
and steal behind the curtains, or draw the blinds, and let the fresh 
wind blow through and through the chambers of your heart fora 
few minutes, winnowing the dust and scattering the cobwebs that 
have gathered there while you were asleep, and lo! you will find it 
ringing with the voices of children at play, and all alive with the 
glimmering phantasmagoria of leap-frog, prison-base, or knock-up- 
and-catch. 

Let us try the experiment. There ! I have opened the windows, 

I have drawn the blinds, and hark! already there is the sound of 
little voices afar off, like ‘sweet bells jangling.’ Nearer and nearer 
come they, and now we catch a glimpse of bright faces peeping round 
the corners, and there, by that empty enclosure, you see a general 
mustering and swarming, as of bees about a newly-discovered flow¬ 
er-garden. But the voices we now hear proceed from two little 
fellows who have withdrawn from the rest. One carries a large 
basket, and his eyes are directed to my window; he does’nt half 
like the blinds being drawn. The other follows him, with a tatter¬ 
ed book under his arm, rapping the posts, one after the other, as he 
goes along. He is clearly on bad terms with himself. And now 

we can se their faces. Both are grave, and one rather pale, and 

trying to look ferocious. And hark ! now we are able to distin¬ 
guish their words. ‘ W ell, I ain’t skeered o’ you,’ says the fore¬ 
most and the larger boy. ‘ Nor I ain’t skeered o’ you,’ retorts the 

others ‘but you need’nt say you meant to lick me.’ And so I 

thought. Another, less acquainted with children, might not be able 
to see the connexion ; but I could—it was worthy of Aristotle himself 
or John Locke. I did'nt say I meant to lick ye,’ rejoined the first, 

‘ I said I could lick ye, and so I can.’ To which the other replies, 
glancing first at my window and then all up and down street, ‘ I 
should like to see you try.’ W'hereupon the larger boy begins to 
move away, half backwards, half sideways, muttering just loud 
enough to be heard, ‘ ah, you want to fight now, jest ’cause you’re 
close by your own house.’ And here the dialogue finished, and the 
babies moved on, shaking their little heads at each other and mut¬ 
tering all the way up street. Men are but children of a larger 
growth ! Children but Empires in miniature. 

How beautiful and how strange are the first combinations of 
thought in a wayward, or peevish child ! And then, how alike we 
all are in our waywardness and peevishness ! It is but a change of 
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name, and one trifle is about as good as another to breed a quarrel, or to 
throw the wisest and the best of our grown babies otf their balance. 
A bit of writing, the loss of a paper with pictures on it, a handful of 
glittering dust, or somebody making mouths at us, a word or a look, 
and we are stamping with rage, or miserable for half a day, A cloud 
coming up when the horses are at the door, a little bad weather, a 
spot upon our new clothes, or a lump of sugar not quite so large as 
another’s; and what children we are ! How perfectly wretched ! 

I once knew a little boy, who after sitting awhile,as if lost in thought, 
turned to his mother and said, Mother 1 what did you marry my 
father for? why didn’t you wait till I grew up, and then marry me ? 
Rather a strange question to be 3ure, and the little fellow was but 
just old enough to put his words together. But compare it with 
many a question put by the sages of earth. Consider it side by 
side, with the ponderings and the misgivings, the inquisitiveness 
and the apprehensions of a great Philosopher, when he interrogates 
the Builder of the Universe, and sets himself in array, face to lace, 
with Jehovah. 

Nay, I have heard a very intelligent person of mature age betray a 
confusion of thought, altogether as laughable as that of the poor boy. 
She had been to see a captious old lady whom her father in his youth 
had once intended to marry. 4 And how did you like her?’ said 
I. 4 Not at all she replied, 4 oh you dont know how glad I am that 
father did not marry her; I never could have liked her, I am sure.’ 
As if marry whom he might, she must have been born, she herself, 
with precisely the same sentiments, prejudices and opinions ! 

Oh mother! said little Mary, aged two years and a half at the 
time, looking up as she heard a noise, and blushing from head to 
foot —I hear a bad smell —taint me nor brother. It w as an old man 
in the next house, hemming loudly and suddenly w ith a cough. 
Modesty is one thing—squeamishness about children another ; and 
this is really too good to be lost. 

I remember a little boy who was a lexicographer from his birth, 
a language-master and a philosopher. From the hour he was able 
to ask for a piece of bread-and-butter, he never hesitated for a word, 
not he! If one wouldn’t serve, another w r ould, with a little twis¬ 
ting and turning. He assured me one day, when I was holding 
him by the hand rather tighter than he wished, (he w as but just able 
to speak at the time,) that I should choke his hand ; at another, he 
came to me all out of breath, to announce that a man was below 
shaving the wall. Upon due inquiry, it turned out that he was only 
white-washing . But how should he know the di Acre nee between 
white-wash and lather, a big brush and a little one? Show me if 
you can a prettier example of synthesis or generalization, or a more 
beautiful adaptation of old words to new purposes. I have heard 
another complain of a school-fellow for winking at him with his lip ; 
and he took the affront very much to heart I assure you, and w ould 
not be pacilied till the matter was cleared up. 

Another, now' at my elbow, hardly five, has just been prattling 
about the handle of a pin, meaning the head ; to him shavings were 
board-ravellings , above a twelvemonth ago, and I never shall forget 
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his earnestness about what he called the necklace of the gate— a 
heavy iron chain with a large weight swinging to it—which a wood- 
sawyer had forgotten to replace, alter finishing his work. 

It is but yesterday that a little boy, being asked by an elder sister 
in my presence, what a widow was—he had been talking about 
a widow—replied, a poor woman that goes out a washing. What 
better definition would you have ? At home or abroad, is not the 
noor widowalways a washing—now the floois of a wealthier neigh¬ 
bor—and the clothes of somebody who happens not to he a widow— 
and now with her own tears the face of her little baby, that lies 
half asleep and half sobbing in her lap ? Other children talk 
about the bones in peaches—osteologists are they; and others when 
they have the tooth-ache, aver that it burns them. Of such is the 
empire of poetry. I have heard another give a public challenge in 
these w r ords to every child that came near, as she sat upon the door¬ 
step with a pile of tamarind-stones, nut-shells and pebbles lying be¬ 
fore her. ‘Ah! I’ve got many-er than you!’ That child was a 
better grammarian than Lindley Murray. And her wealth, in what 
was it unlike the hoarded and useless wealth of millions? 

Not long ago, while passing through a narrow unfrequented street, 
my attention was attracted by two little girls at play together, one 
a perfect tom-boy, with large laughing eyes and a prodigious quan¬ 
tity of hair, the other a little timid creature, altogether too shy to 
look up as I passed. The romp was balancing her body over tlie 
gate, and the little prude w as looking at her. On the opposite side 
of the way were two smart looking boys, whom I did not observe, 
till I heard a sweet clear voice at my elbow saying, almost singing 
indeed, ‘ I’ll give oo a kith if oo want one l 9 I stopped and heard 
the olfer repeated by the shy looking puss, while the romp stared 
at her with her mouth w ide open, and the boys cleared out with a 
laugh, being too shame-faced to profit by the offer. Verily, verily, 
men are but children of a larger growth— and women too . 

There was the language of truth, of innocence, of unadulterated 
nature! There are no mealy-mouthed human creatures among the 
pure. But lo ! that child is going forth into the world, leaving be¬ 
hind her the green and beautiful places, haunted w ith wild flow ers, 
where every thing appeared in the language of truth ; and after a 
little time, with far less purity, she may blush and tremble at every 
thought of being kissed, with or without her leave. And the poor 
boys—anon they are to be the pursuers, and pray and beseech, w here, 
but for a newdy-acquired and counterfeit nature, they might loiter 
along by the w ay-side and be sure of a call from the rosy lips and 
bright eyes that hovered about their path. Poor boys! 

But children are wonderful for their courage, their patience and 
their fortitude. I have known a little boy completely worn out by 
watching and suffering, tear off the bandages at last, and looking up 
into the face of a woman who watched over him, say to her with a 
sweet smile, Georgee muss die Chamber, (her name w as Chambers,) 
Georgee muss die—Georgee want to die. And he did die, with that 
very smile upon his mouth. 

Not many years ago another was caught in a mill. They stopped 
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the machinery, and took the wheel to pieces; but it was an hour 
and a half before they could free her entirely. During this time, 
she threw her arms about her father’s neck, and kissing him, whis¬ 
pered —Am I cbad papal She died within two hours after she was 
liberated. One might almost expect to see winglets of purple and 
gold, budding before death from between the shoulders ofsuch a child. 

The reasoning of the little creatures too, is always delightful, and 
if you are good-natured enough to follow them through their own 
little demonstrations, without insisting upon the language of a syllo¬ 
gism, always conclusive. Take two or three examples in proof. A 
child about three years of age, unperceived by its mother, followed 
her down cellar, and when its motherreturned, was left there. By and 
by the little thing was missed—enquiries were made in every quar¬ 
ter—the whole neighborhood was alarmed—the well searched—the 
hen-house—the bain—the very pig-stye—but all in vain. At last, 
somebody had occasion to go into the cellar, and there, upon the 
bottom-step of the stairs, the little creature was found, sitting by 
herself, as still as death, and purple with cold. Half frantic with 
joy, the mother snatched her up, and running to the fire with her, 
asked her why she did not cry— I toudidt ma . was the reply—I 
toudn’t ma— it war tho dark ! After all now, was not that a capital 
reason ?—was it not the truth ? IIow many are there, who cannot, 
or will not cry, even to their Father above, because it is so dark . 
Another child of about the same age used to lie awake and chatter 
by the hour, after she went to bed. Out of all patience with her 
one night, her bed-fellow said to her—will you hold your tongue 
Lucinda, and let me goto sleep? No, I Unit. You can’t—why not, 
pray ? Cause it mates my lomach ache ant Rachel ! And even that 
child—why do you laugh at her?—didn’t she tell the truth? and 
was not that a capital reason ? How many grown people are there 
who cannot hold there tongues —and if the truth were told, because 
it makes their stomach ache ! or for some other reason not half so much 
to the purpose. 

They are decided politicians too. A friend of mine has a boy 
just able to speak. Houyah for Jackson ! said he one day, before 
his father. Why Charles! why do you hurra for Jackson—lam 
not a Jackson man. Don’t tare ’foo aint—I ar! was the reply. 
A leader of course, for the next generarion—of those who are to think 
for themselves. 

Their childish cunning too is exquisite. I remember seeing a 
little boy about four years of age, bite his elder sister’s linger in 
play so as to leave a mark, for which he was chid by his mother, 
whereupon he stole away to his sister and put his finger into her 
mouth, and told her to bite —she refused—he insisted—after a good 
deal of persuasion she yielded—harder!—harder! whispered he. At 
last a mark appeared, a little dent. (You understand French, I hope.) 
JVoifl ! said he, pulling her toward his mother— now —his large eves 
sparkling with triumph, and holding up his plump, rosy little linger, 
and making all sorts of faces, now !—turn to tnolher ooselj! YVas 
there ever a better illustration of the Thistlewood-plot—of the Gun¬ 
powder-plot—or of that policy which, here as well as there, makes 
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offences profitable to the informer? That boy was but another 
Vidoq—or another First Consul of the French Empire. 

Ami have ) ou never, when ruling by in a stage-coach, seen a little 
fellow at the window or the door of a house in the country, cry¬ 
ing as if his very heart would break—did not he always stop till you 
got by—and then didn’t he always begin again ? with the same 
look—the same voice—and the same outcry—refusing to be com¬ 
forted ? These are the fellow’s for office—He only wanted an aug¬ 
mentation of salary. That was all—and I dare say he got it. 

‘Ah, ah, hourra! hourra! here’s a fellow’s birth-day !’cried a 
boy in my hearing once. A number had got together to play bail ; 
but one of them having found a birth-day, and not only the birth¬ 
day, but the very boy to w hom it belonged, they all gathered ahout 
him, as if they had never witnessed a conjunction of the sort be¬ 
fore. The very fellow's for a committee of enquiry !—into the af¬ 
fairs of a national-bank too, if you please. 

Never shall 1 forget another incident, which occurred in my pres¬ 
ence between two other boys. One was trying to jump over a 
whccl-barrow. Another was going by; he stopped, and alter con¬ 
sidering a moment, spoke. ‘I’ll tell you what you can’t do, 7 said 
he. 4 W ell, what is it?’ 4 You can’t jump down your own throat. 7 
4 Well you can’t. 7 4 Can't I though /’ The simplicity of 4 Well you 
can’t,’ and the roguishness of ‘Can’t I though ! 7 tickled me prodi¬ 
giously. They reminded me of sparring I had seen elsewhere— 
1 should not like to say w here—having a great respect fortlie Tem¬ 
ples of Justice and the Halls of Legislation. 

4 1 say tis white-oak.’ 4 1 say its red-oak. 7 4 Well, I say its w hite- 
oak. 7 4 1 tell ye taint white-oak. 7 Here they had joined issue for 
the first time. 4 1 say tis. 7 4 1 say taint. 7 4 I’ll bet ye ten thou¬ 
sand dollars of it 7 ‘Well, I’ll bet you ten thousand dollars !* 
Such were the very words of a conversation I have just heard be¬ 
tween turn children, the elder about six, the other about live. 
Were not these miniature men ? Stock-brokers and Theologians ? 
or only land-speculators ? 

‘Well my lad, you’ve been to meeting, hey? 7 ‘Yes sir. 7 ‘And 

w ho preached for you ? 7 4 Mr. P.- 7 4 Ah ! and what did he say ? 7 

4 I can’t remember sir, he put me out so. 7 4 Put you out! 7 4 Yes sir 
—he kept lookin’ at my new clothes all meetin’ time. 7 That child 
must have been a close observer. Will any body tell me that he 
did not know what people go to meeting for? 

It was but yesterday that I passed a fat little girl with large ha- 
zle eyes, sitting by herself in a gate-way, with her feet sticking 
straight out into the street. She was holding a book in one hand, 
and with a bit of stick in the other, was pointing to the letters. 

4 What’s that! 7 cried she, in a sw eet chirping voice, L hey ! Look 
on! What’s that, I say?—F.—No—o—o—oh! 7 shaking her little 
head with the air of a school-mistress who has made up her mind 
not to be trilled with. It reminded me of another little girl, some¬ 
what older, who used to sit and play underneath my w indows, and look 
down into the long green grass at her feet, and shake her head and 
laugh and talk by the hour, as if she had a baby there, to the infinite 
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amusement of all the neighborhood. That girl should have betaken 
lierself to the stage. She was the very spirit of what may be called 
the familiar drama. 

Talk as we may about children, their notions are sometimes both 
affecting and sublime; and their adventures more extraordinary than 
were the strangest of Captain Cook’s, more perilous than that of 
him who discovered America. I have known a child, not three 
years of age, and hardly tall enough to reach the round of a ladder* 
clamber up the side and along the roof, and seat himself on the ridge¬ 
pole of a two-story house, before they discovered him. 

Very odd things occur to all parents, if they would but observe 
them and treasure them—in the flowering of their children’s hearts. 
When I am dead, sister Mary, I’ll come back to see you, and you 
must save all the crumbs and feed me—wont ye sister Mary ? said 
a little boy to his sister. Upon full enquiry, I found that be had 
associated the idea of little angels that would fly about, with the 
pigeons belonging to a neighbor, which he had been accustomed to 
toll from the perch into the back yard with little crumbs of bread, 
saved at the table. On another occasion, he laid down his knife and 
fork, and looking up, with the most perfect seriousness and appa¬ 
rent good faith, said—Father, I musn’t eat any more lat meat. Why 
not, my boy ? God told me I must not. God !—when ? Last 
night, Father. Of course the child had been dreaming—so I urged 
the inquiry a little further. Did you see God ? Yes, father. And how 
did he look ? Oh, he looked like a—like a—thoughtfully, and cast¬ 
ing about for a comparison—and then all at once he brightened up 
and said—like a woodchuck, father! For a moment I was thunder¬ 
struck—where could be have got such an idea ?—He had never seen 
a woodchuck in his life. Instead of laughing at the absurdity of the 
notion, however, I treated the matter very seriously, and after a while 
fonud that he had been on the watch at the window every day for 
nearly a month, to see a woodchuck, which had escaped from a 
neighbor, and burrowed under our wood-house, and used to come 
out after night-fall to feed. The little fellow was perfectly honest— 
he had no idea of untruth or irreverence—others had seen the wood¬ 
chuck, and he had not—and nothing occurred to him half so strange 
or mysterious for a comparison—it would not do to compare God with 
any thing he had seen, and a woodchuck was the only thing he had 
not seen, which corresponded at all with his notions of the Invisible. 

But children have other characters. At times they are creatures 
to be afraid of. Every case I give, is a fact within my own obser¬ 
vation. There are children, and I have had to do with them, 
whose very eyes were terrible ; children, who after years of watch¬ 
ful and anxious discipline, were as indomitable as the young of the 
wild beast, dropped in the wilderness, crafty and treacherous and 
cruel. And others I have known, who if they live, must have do¬ 
minion over the multitude; being evidently of them that from the 
foundations pf the world, have been always thundering at the gates 
of Power. 

There sits a little girl with raisins in her lap. She had enough to 
spare a few minutes ago, but now she has given them all away, 
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handful by handful, to a much older and more crafty child. She has 
not another left; and as she sits by him, and looks him up in the 
face, and asks him for one now and then so innocently, he keeps 
cramming them into his mouth, and occasionally doles one out to 
her with such a look ! so strangely made up of reluctance and self- 
gratulation. And she, poor thing, whenever she gets one, affects 
to enjoy it prodigiously, shaking her head, and making a noise with 
her mouth as if it were crammed full. Just as the twig, &c. &c. 

And it is but the other day—only a week ago—1 had an opportuni¬ 
ty of seeing a similar case. A girl of eighteen months was over¬ 
haling her play-basket before a boy of seven. She was ready 
enough to show all her toys, but whatever he took into his hand", 
she would instantly reach after. Before two minutes were over, I 
found him playing the man of business, pretending to like what he 
did not, and to dislike what he most coveted. There w r ere heaps 
of play-things strewed about over the floor. Among them were 
the remains of a little clog which had been sadly pulled to pie¬ 
ces, but which the boy took a decided fancy to nevertheless. He 
keot his eye upon them, and after taking possession, leaned over to¬ 
ward the little girl, and shook his head, and spoke in that peculiar¬ 
ly soothing voice, and with that coaxing manner, which are common 
to horse-dealers, and which children so well know how to counter¬ 
feit when they have a worthy object in view’. 4 Oh, the pretty tea¬ 
pot ! Oh my ! Mary want it,’ said he, turning it over and over, and 
carefully displaying the crooked nose, the warped handle, and the 
useless bottom, while he secured the dog. That over, he tried his 
hand at a little Indian-basket, talking all the time as fast as his 
tongue could run, in favor of the toys he had no relish for. A di¬ 
plomatist in embryo, a chess-player, a merchant, a law’yer ? What 
more can the best of them do? What more have they ever done? 

I saw three children throwing sticks at a cow. She grew tired 
of her share in the game at last, and holding down her head and 
shaking it, demanded a new deal.—They cut and run. After get¬ 
ting to a place of comparative security, they stopped, and holding 
by the top of a board-fence, over which they had clambered, began to 
reconnoitre. Meanwhile, another troop of children hove in sight, and 
arming themselves with brick-bats, began to approach the same cow. 
Whereupon tw o of the others called out from the fence. 4 You. Joe ! 
you better mind ! that’s our cow !’ The plea was admitted without 
a demurrer; and the cow was left to be tormented by the legal own¬ 
ers. Hadn’t these boys the law on their side ? 

A youth once lived with me who owned a little dog. One day 
I caught the dog worrying what I supposed to be a rat, and the boy 
standing over him and encouraging him. It proved to be a toad ; 
the poor creature escaped during my interference. Before a month 
had gone over, the dog showed symptoms of hydrophobia, and I shot 
him. Not long after this, I found the boy at a pump trying to keep 
a tub full, w hich appeared to have no bottom. I enquired what he 
was doing, and it turned out that he was trying to drown a frog. I 
asked the reason. Because a toad had poisoned the poor little dog. 

Here was a process of ratiocination worthy of any Autocrat that 
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ever breathed. Because A. suffered, soon after worrying B. there¬ 
fore C. shall be pumped to death. Precisely the case of Poland. 

I know another little boy who once lost a favorite dog. About a 
week afterward the dog reappeared, and the boy was the happiest crea¬ 
ture alive. But something happened a little out of the way, which 
caused further enquiry, when it turned out that the new dog was 
not the old one, though astonishingly like. The only difference I 
could perceive was a white spot under the neck. Well, what does 
our boy do ? receive the stranger with thankfulness, and adopt him 
with joy, for his extraordinary resemblance to a lost favorite ? No 
indeed. But he gives him a terrible thumping, and turns him neck- 
and-heels out of doors on a cold rainy night! As if the poor dog 
had been guilty of personating another! How perfectly of a piece 
with the behaviour of grown people who have cheated themselves, 
and found it out. Wo to the innocent and the helpless who lie in 
their path ! or sleep in their bosom, or inhabit among their house¬ 
hold-gods ! 

But children are not merely unjust and cruel and treacherous, 
even as men are. Like men, they are murderers, mischief-makers, 
devils, at times. I knew two boys, the oldest not more than four, 
who caught a hen, and having pulled out her eyes with crook¬ 
ed pins, they let her go; after which, on seeing her stagger and 
tumble about, and perhaps afraid of discovery, they determined to 
cut off her head. One was to hold her and the other to perform 
the operation ; but for a long while they could not agree upon their 
respective shares in the performance. At last they hit upon a pre¬ 
cious expedient. They laid her upon the steps, put a board over 
her body, upon which one of the two sat, while the other sawed off 
her head with a dull case knife ! Parents ! Fathers ! Mothers ! 
What child of four years of age was ever capable of such an act, 
without a long course of preparation? for neglect is preparation. 
Both were murderers, and their parents were their teachers. If 
‘the child is father of the man,’ what is to become of such children? 
If it be true that 4 just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,’ 
how much have you to answer for ? If 4 men are but children of a 
larger growth,’ watch your children forever, by day and by night! 
pray for them forever, by night and by day ! and not as children, 
but as Men of a smaller growth, as men with most of the evil pas¬ 
sions, and with all the evil propensities, that go to make man terri¬ 
ble to his fellow-men, his countenance hateful, his approach a fiery 
pestilence, and his early death a blessing, even to his father and 
mother! 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE BEREAVED MINSTREL. 

Oh, the voice of the spring! as it conics on the ear, 

Brings no accents of gladness my bosom to cheer; 

The clear streamlet that waters the grass-springing lea 
With its low gurgling music, is lost unto me ; 

The bright dash of the fountain, the foam-heaving spray. 

But mock at my woe, for the soul is away. 

Oh, the voice of the spring—it can waken no strain 
Of the lone Minstrel’s harp to its music again; 

It would breathe but of sorrow, of ruin and woe— 

The deep wail of a heart in its agonized throe ; 

It must wake not the cords—they would tell of an hour 
When this heart was so wrung by a fierce withering power. 

Oh, the voice of the spring '.—now changed into gloom, 

Like the low Minstrel’s heart, with its thoughts of the tomb ; 
Death smothered his hopes in their blossoming birth; 

Dark and cheerless indeed is his desolate hearth ; 

The dearly beloved and the cherished have fled; 

A requiem is chanted, a song for the dead. 

Oh, the voice of the spring !—it will pass with the breeze, 

With the shadows and light of the green forest trees, 

And the poor Minstrel’s heart with its burthen of grief; 

If that might but droop with the sear withering leaf, 

Unshackled, he’ll soar to the home of the blest, 

With the mourn’d and departed forever to rest. E. S. L. 

Brunswick, March , 1835. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

HANNAH MORE. 

We had selected this thenie with the intention of giving an analy¬ 
sis of the life and writings of one of the most extraordinary women 
whose names are recorded in the annals of history. But upon re¬ 
flecting that most readers of the present day are too apt to rest satis¬ 
fied with a mere review of a book without resorting to the w ork it¬ 
self; and believing that no publication is calculated to do more 
good to female readers than the Memoirs of H. More, we have 
thought it our duty to suppress our intended analysis of her numerous 
writings. 
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When we were urged, by one of our early instructors, to read 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, as the only specimen of impartial biog¬ 
raphy then extant, we expected to find nothing but dry details re¬ 
specting one great man. It was the first work of a truly biographi¬ 
cal nature we ever read. But we soon found that we were not only 
becoming acquainted with the Abysinian , Ramblcrian and lexicograph¬ 
ical Johnson, but also with all the most conspicuous characters of 
his time. It is so with all well written biographical sketches, and 
especially with the Memoirs of H. More. It is not merely the main 
subject of the memoirs with whom we are to form an acquaintance, 
but with the leading spirits of the age in which the individual flour¬ 
ished—the very company in which her mind was formed—the whole 
form and pressure of her time. 

It is this which gives so great a value to the study of the bio¬ 
graphy of illustrious persons. It is this which enables us to pass a 
just estimate upon the character of different eras, and to look with 
a comparing and discriminating eye upon the different epochs of the 
human race. But although we would recommend the perusal of the 
Memoirs of II. More to the general scholar who wishes to store his 
mind with important facts concerning the distinguished men who 
trod life’s path with her together, we are chiefly anxious that her 
character should be drawn forth from these memoirs; as we are 
certain it will appear to every careful observer worthy of the highest 
admiration. 

It has been well said that be who causes two blades of grass to 
grow where only one grew before, is a benefactor of his race. With 
equal truth may it be asserted, that whoever induces two persons to 
read the life of Hannah More, where only one read it before, will 
not be undeserving of the thanks of all lovers of excellence in the 
female sex. All who have wives to cheer and console them— 
daughters whom they would see treading the paths of virtue, reli¬ 
gion and active usefulness—mothers that have watched over their 
cradles and given a happy direction to the whole course of their 
lives—all, in short, who would wish to see females nobly fill that 
sphere of life, for which, as wives, mothers, daughters and mem¬ 
bers of society they are so admirably adapted, should rejoice when 
an individual, like the subject of these remarks, can be held up to 
the reading community as a model ia nearly all respects worthy of 
strict imitation. 

These memoirs are fortunate in exhibiting not only a specimen of 
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what the female character can attain to, showing that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the cry of the envious few^ females are by nature capable of pur¬ 
suing that lofty and vigorous tenor of life which has characterized 
the other sex; but fortunate also, as affording to the perusers of 
books something which may be read and read again with increased 
estimation of the better halj ', and with new views of the sacred im¬ 
portance of life—with fresh incitements to bring all their energies 
to bear upon the melioration of the human family. We felicitate 
the fair sex that they can point to an Edgw’orth, a Barbauld, a More 
and a host of others, who shine as benignant stars in the literary' 
firmament—stars whose pure, mild and modest radiance, though 
less dazzling and obtrusive than that of the sun, yet gives beauty 
and cheerfulness in the absence of his rays, and bends the eye up¬ 
ward to our better home. 

Surrounded by a cluster of literary and scientific ornaments, such 
as have graced no age before or since, she moved in her own proper 
circle, attracting and attracted, illumining and illumined ; per¬ 
forming, indeed, less distant and complicated circuits around the 
centre of the moral system than larger spheres, but repeating her 
revolutions with astonishing quickness, harmony and beauty, never 
eclipsed, and seldom beclouded, shedding no beams that did not 
either enlighten a wanderer, cheer the desponding, beautify nature 
or benefit man. 

The rich mind of Johnson could gather new w ealth from her con¬ 
versation. The sublime and beautiful Burke imbibed fresh enthusi¬ 
asm from her inspiration. The philosophical Hume sacrificed at 
the altar of her genius, and the learned Gibbon could condescend to 
weave a wreath for her brow’. Even Garrick, the only mortal who 
could feel and act the Avon Bard,—himself a Shakspearc and great 
as Shakspeare’s self—even Garrick could forget his favorite Hamlet 
and Lear, and win to himself fresh laurels in the representation of 
Percy, her masterly composition. Yet with all her inducements to 
yield to the blandishments of the w orld, and bask in the sunshine 
of princely favor, she obeyed, to the last, true as the magnet to the 
pole, the deeply rooted principle of religious duty. Her whole soul 
was consecrated to the welfare of society. Her voice was always 
eloquent on the side of virtue ; and, during a long and eventful life, 
her busy pen shed rich and fruitful thought in favor of human na¬ 
ture. F. 
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THE GRAVE YARD. 

I love at evening’s close, 

When weary with the world’s perplexing care, 
To wander where the silent dead repose 
And hold communion there. 

How deep the solemn spell 
Of nature, watching o’er the rest, profound, 

Of the departed multitudes that dwell 
Within this burial ground. 

Around me is the sea, 

Its emerald islands and the city towers, 

The wood, the rock, the sun’s broad blazonry, 
The lowly grass and flowers. 

The breeze is passing by 
And parts with seeming awe its elfin wings, 
Stoops to the bending grass so soothingly, 

Like sweet imaginings. 

The idle, swan-like sail 
Lingers afar upon the ocean’s breast, 

Waiting, it may be, for the lagging gale, 

Or haughty man’s behest. 

The swelling waves heave in 
From ( outer depths,’ in wide encircling reach, 
Weltering along with one perpetual din, 

Then dashing on the beach. 

Night comes apace—the hush 
Of evening steals so quietly along, 

That the broad sun sets with a burning blush. 
His dying colors throng— 

Around the gate of day, 

Where gorgeous banners float upon the sky; 
Pavilions, temples crowd the golden way, 

With fiery turrets penciled out on high, 

Too beautiful to stay. 

The majesty of time 
Is all before me in this broad expanse; 

Art, nature, vast, magnificent, sublime, 
Concentrate in my glance. 

Beside me is the tomb, 

The snowey marble and the swelling mound, 
The end of earthly pageantry—the doom 
Of all, this burial ground. 

Portland , March , 1835. 
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SWEAR NOT AT A I* I* • 

Sweartng, in whatever shape it may appear, is an alarming evil 
in society. It is paiuful to see how often w r e deceive ourselves in 
respect to this odious vice. We imagine, but two frequently, if we 
do not employ in conversation or writing, the same expressions which 
are heard to fall from the lips of a drunkard or a coxcomb, parading 
the streets as a show-specimen of all that can disgust decency in 
human shape, that we are not to be ranked among profane swearers. 
But reflect a moment. Swearing, as I conceive of it, is forbidden, 
because it leads to a free indulgence of the passion of anger, and to 
a careless use of the name of that adorable Being, who has given us 
existence, and on w hom we are dependant for every comfort of life. 
Many shrink from uttering directly the name of Deity, except in 
connexion with religious subjects, or the exercises of devotion ; but 
think that all other combinations of letters which may give vent to 
passion are utterly harmless. I pity this delusion. Such persons 
may escape the reputation of a profane swearer, in the opinion of the 
world ; but in the eve of all-seeing purity, w hich looks not to w ords 
so much as to the thoughts and feelings, all expressions which give 
vent to a feeling which the openly profane would express in the 
vocabulary of a captain of a band oi robbers, or the once fashionable 
dialect of a navy officer, are regarded as offences against that holy 
scripture which says sv:cut not at all. 

But to return to the tirst part of the proposition, that it leads to a 
free indulgence in the passion of anger. How lamentable it is to 
hear persons, of both sexes, give vent to the bitterest feelings, in 

terms which, if translated into the language of a-, would appear 

in the garb of the most offensive profanity ! If men could for a mo¬ 
ment look upon such expressions in the light in which they are 
view ed by their spotless Creator, who will bring men into judgment 
for every idle word, how r vividly w r ould they be struck with their 
wickedness! Ftrange that we should thus deceive ourselves ! that 
we should give flow to our wrath in a turn of expression w r e call not 
profane, because it differs from the words w hich have, from time out 
of mind, been appropriated by those who fear neither God nor man! 
What is this but swearing in another tongue ? Do you suppose, if 
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we should, instead of using the same words that are now so frequent¬ 
ly employed, make a different combination of the same letters and 
pronounce them with the same emphasis, that we should pass for 
guiltless in the eye of Him who looketh on the heart? Or, suppos¬ 
ing you were acquainted with several languages, and that, instead 
of swearing in English, you should express your anger in the cor¬ 
respondent words of the French, Spanish or German; would this 
circumstance exempt you from the curse pronounced against all pro¬ 
fane swearers ? Be not deceived. God is not mocked. Whatever 
be the sound uttered by the lips, it is the heart from which we shall 
be judged. How often do we see such as have, for decency’s sake, 
sworn against swearing , indulge the same out-breaking of unbridled 
passion in the stamping of the foot, the fiery flashing of the eye, thefv 
smiting of the fists, or by the unfinished sentences of, by the eternal — 
by all that's—by the old—by all that's good and bad—by Cornwallis — 
by gorry , or he acts like the old Nick . Every one’s memory will serve 
him with thousands of similar expressions which are in every body’s 
mouth, but which are inexcusable, or idle, to say the least; and 
must be regarded as mere substitutions , or swearing translated. By 
indulging in such expressions we deceive ourselves most wofully. 
If vengeance is taken upon an enemy, or petty ill humor relieved in 
the hour of trial by any such expressions as the above, we must be 
set dow n among those who bridle not their tongues. If the gather¬ 
ing fires of the heart are not smothered in their ashes, but allowed 
to flame up and crackle on the tongue, either in the shape of He¬ 
brew, Greek, Latin, or nonsense, they are but the varied image of 
the arch deceiver, who delights to come in a form the least suspect¬ 
ed by his intended victim. Many a fine lady end circumspect dea¬ 
con has he taken in this polyglot snare. 

But to the second part of the proposition, viz : that swearing leads 
to a careless use of the name or names of the Deity. I have nothing 
to say" to those who make swearing a profession—who seem to fat¬ 
ten on the expressions which make us tremble lest the wrath of 
offended heaven should burst in vengeance on the head of the 
guilty wretches—who consider oaths the choicest words of the 
English tongue, and scatter them through their speech like costly 
pearls. It is possible that such are excusable on the ground of their 
limited acquaintance with the language in which an Addison and a 
Johnson could talk more fluently, forcibly and profitably than they, 
but who could not use lightly the name of their heavenly Father. 
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It is possible, I say, that if such as now speak half English and 
half demon, were well acquainted with the beautiful and rich phra¬ 
seology of the English classics, that they would see no need of 
turning the leaves of the swearer’s dictionary, either to round a pe¬ 
riod or to express a thought. A better education, an acquaintance 
avith good men, a suitable self respect, and a right view of the con¬ 
nexion of this world with the next, are the only meaus for inducing 
them to exchange the language of fiends for that of the gods. 

But I have a word for those who, though shocked at profanity in 
its most usual and disgusting forms, as it fumes from the throat of 
the reeling tar, pours like destroying lava from a gentlemanly officer, 
or is awkwardly imitated by the idle, dissipated, pitiable, street- 
made youth of an over-grown, wicked city,—carelessly indulge in 
the use of words, in connexion with the most trivial subjects, which 
have a tendency to dissipate that solemn awe which should accom¬ 
pany the utterance of every word or epithet which is either to raise 
in the mind the image of the Holy of Holies, or to be employed in 
connexion with the soul’s highest interests. There are those, I say, 
who interweave in a political harangue, or a familiar letter, or a 
common discourse, words which they find the most fit to be em¬ 
ployed when praying with a dying friend, imploring a blessing upon 
a darling child, or entreating pardon in secret for their own aggra¬ 
vated offences. 

I hacl intended here to introduce specimens of a careless use of 
sacred phraseology as we find it in books, newspapers and common 
conversation. But the instances are so numerous aud fresh in every 
mind, that it will hardly be necessary ; and besides, I feel the great¬ 
est reluctance in bringing forward, even for illustration of negative 
profanity , those expressions by which w T e should hold converse with 
God and not with man. 

But if it is an admitted evil to employ in common parlance sa¬ 
cred expressions, how shall this evil be remedied? I answer, every 
man must be a reformer, and consider that his example is to affect 
others. He must begin by omitting to say, u God knows I meant no 
harm”, “ God forbid that, &c.”, “ God bless me”, Don’t for 

God’s sake”, and the like. For when respectable persons, [I like 
to underscore some words] are in a habit of using such terms, their 
manner will be imitated by the young and perhaps less respectable, 
w r ho w ish to impart more energy to expression upon subjects of a 
lower order. And thus by degrees they easily slide from a compar- 
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atively innocent use of the same words, into open and reckless pro¬ 
fanity. The gradation from good to bad is easy. 

Facilis descensus Jlvcrni. 

Every man must be a reformer by giving a direct rebuke to those 
within his influence. It is common to hear good men lecturing 
others in the streets whom they may happen to see abusing their 
oxen or horses; but seldom have they independence enough to re¬ 
prove them for profanity. It is not uncommon for respectable men, 
not profane themselves, to pass hours in the society of those who 
cannot or will not speak without an oath, and yet not seem to pro¬ 
duce upon them the least restraint. Aye, boys in the streets will 
rehearse their disciplinary lessons in this abominable vice, with their 
clergyman on the one hand and his deacon on the other. It docs\ 
seem to me that all this is not right. If any one is to come forward 
to put down vice, it should be he who has the greatest influence in 
religious example, and such an one should administer the reprimand 
on the spot. The pulpit, the newspaper, the indirect way, will not 
do. It must be said directly to the offender, man , thou art lowering 
thyself in the eyes of all good men, and sinning against that Being who 
holds the pulse of life at his disposal. In short, it would be easy for 
the good to put profane swearing on a level with lying and stealing, 
and to make it indispensable to a person’s being admitted to respect¬ 
able society, that he should not even be suspected of using any lan¬ 
guage but that of a gentleman. 

There are men who will not have in their employ a person who 
is in the habit of using ardent spirits; but who never think of mak¬ 
ing the enquiry w hether he is in the practice of taking the name of 
the Lord his God in vain. Nay, they will work side by side, w eek 
in and week out, with the open blasphemer, but avoid, asthey would 
the neighborhood of the poisonous Upas tree, the person who in¬ 
dulges in a moderate glass of wine. What shall be said of such? 
Why, that they have more respect for the rules of a human society 
than for the laws of the eternal God. Far be it from me to blame 
these same persons for discouraging the use of intoxicating liquors. 
But I do blame them if they do not say to their workmen the mo¬ 
ment they find them guilty of profanity in any shape, sirs, you must 
either leave off swearing or leave off w ork. If my business cannot 
prosper with the bottle in one hand and the tool in the other, neither 
can it succeed with your implements in both hands and curses on 
your lips. F. 
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The Priscxss of Bequine,-Bj Lady Morgan.—A certain young dandy of the city, 
after taking a quarter’s lessons in French, went on a visit into the country, and 
undertook to edify some of the inhabitants with a display of his recent attainments. 
Opening a volume of Telemachus, he, with grave confidence, read off a page rapidly 
and with a broad English pronunciation. His auditors, who understood as much 
of the author as the readt r, which was not one word, sat perfectly astonished at 
the erudition of their visiter, who plumed himself amazingly thereat. Is it not 
surorisin" ? said a young girl to the grandfather of the dandy, who had listened 
gravely to the expressions of respectful admiration lavished on the young man. 
When I hove learned Ficnch 1 cau tell better, said the shrewd farmer, eying the 
dandy suspiciously ; all of which goes to say, that as we know nothing about the 
state of the arts in Belgium, it is impossible for us to say whether Lady Morgan 
is in truth a most learned connoisseur in them, or not. When we are ourselves 
a judge, we will judge of her. At any rate she talks learnedly, and has woven 
in one of the best of her tales as a connecting link to criticism on pictures and 
fragments of Belgian history. Like most of her other books, her principal female 
character is flitting about under various disguises, mystifying her hero without 
any apparent purpose, and leading him about with an invisible influence, from 
England to Fi ance and on to Belgium. We must say this for the talented lady 
Mortran, whatever extravagant pretensions she may have ; she pi ices some splendid 
pictures before the reader ; and her characters are never insipid, though no person 
would mistake them for angels. 

Recollections of a Housekeeper, By Mrs. Clarissa Pochard. —This beauti¬ 
ful volume, (delicately beautiful in its binding,) is one of the most interesting 
little books we have seen this year. Those who, like us, have neglected to read 
it till now, would do wisely to get it. It is to be found at Column 4* Chisholm’s. 

Codman’s Sale of Paintings. —We find a catalogue of Codman’s Paintings 
on our table, which are offered for sale at his rooms in Middle-street. The collec¬ 
tion contains thirty pictures, all worth double the price attached to them by the 
artist. Among them are the ‘ Pirate's Retreat,’ and a scene from Scott's novel of 
Rob Roy, a beautiful picture, with one of his best efforts at wild and pic¬ 
turesque scenery, and where Hellen MoGreggor is represented as ordering Morris 
to be thrown from the precipice. Codman improves yearly in his profession, and 
his encouragement should increase with his excellence. Most earnestly we re¬ 
quest such of our readers, as have it in their power, to visit the artist's rooms and 
judge for themselves of the paintings in question. To such there can be little need of 
our recommendation. The people of Portland always do rally round their towns¬ 
man at his spring sales. We fear no backwardness on their part But his pictures 
should be scattered universally in the state. The people of Augusta aud Hallowell 
should join us. Their houses need the ornament of paintings as well as ours. We have 
also great faith in the taste of the good people of Bangor, and advise the forward¬ 
ing of a number of chances thither for sale. A city that supports literature so 
well, we are certain, will extend a helping hand to so promising an artist. In 
our confidence of this we will at least take the responsibility of advising him to try 
them; and though they may not have an opportunity of judging for themselves, 
we hope they will be walling to take our word for the excellence of the collection, 
backed by the opinion of one of our best connoisseurs. 
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THE BRIDAL, THRONE, AND SCAFFOLD. 

M Wo arc not the first, 

Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst. 

* * * * For thee am I cast down ; 

Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown .”—King Lear. 

In a circular chamber, high in one of the turrets of Sionhouse, 
the youthful bride of Lord Dudley was seated. Foreign and do¬ 
mestic luxuries had been brought into requisition by her ambitious 
father-in-law, to embellish and beautify that bower, and make it 
worthy of its lovely inmate. Well had the proud Northumberland 
succeeded in his attempt; for in England there was not a more 
magnificent apartment than that. Bright trees and mouldering ruins 
were correctly pictured on the rich brown tapestry hanging in full 
drapery along the walls, and the heavy wood-work about the deep 
casements was wrought by expert workmen into a just semblance 
of oak leaves and acorns. The rough beams found in almost every 
apartment of the realm, were here converted into massy vines of 
leaves and fruit, polished into rich harmony with the magnificent 
furniture of the room. Heavy chairs, cushioned with purple velvet, 
were ranged about the edges of the floor, left bare by a carpet of 
mingled colors, so soft in its texture that it yielded like spring moss 
to the light footsteps of its beautiful owner. There was a virginal 
and an ancient lyre in the apartment, and golden or gem-clasped 
books loaded several tables with the accumulated knowledge of 
different nations. Retiring from the mellowing influence of the 
stained windows, that cast a gleam even on her pure beauty, the 
girl-bride had thrown open a casement and placed herself beside it, 
and was intensely occupied by the contents of a richly-bound book * 
opened before her. Incommoded by the warmth of her ermine-lined 
robe, she had thrown it back from her neck, and the fresh morning 
28 
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light poured full over her polished shoulders and classical head, 
rendering her pearly complexion almost dazzlingly pure. Her black 
hair was parted smoothly from her forehead, somewhat in the fash¬ 
ion of the present day, and ornamented only by a double string of 
orient pearls. A diamond or a ruby would have been out of place 
on a being w hose beauty lay in the most transcendent purity of look, 
speech and motion. One tiny foot, from which the slipper had 
fallen, pressed, with its rose-colored stocking, an embroidered 
foot-stool. Her forehead rested on one little hand, and the other 
with its marriage-ring hung over the arm of her chair. So deeply 
was she immersed in study, that unobserved, a door on her right 
opened, and a gaily dressed youth stood gazing with looks of grati¬ 
fied admiration upon her. 

For several moments the boy stood unheeded by the door; then 
gliding softly over the yielding carpet he stole to the seat of his 
bride, and with a mischievous smile touched her neck with his 
jeweled finger; then he burst into a gay laugh as his beautiful wife 
started up, drew the robe hastily over her shoulders and stood be¬ 
fore him, blushing and half weeping with mortification. Compas¬ 
sionating her painful confusion he checked his mirth, and strove to 
conceal the struggling smile on his lips by bending gallantly to 
replace the stray slipper on her foot, saying as he bowed his knee, 

‘ So my lady-bird has flown to her cage again, to feed on crumbs 
scattered by churchmen or leeches, and left her poor mate to his 
solitary pastimes. I shall go with a complaint to your fellow stu¬ 
dent, the king,’ he continued, grasping the little foot and turning 
his glowing face to the soft hazel eyes bent affectionately upon him. 

«And he,’ answered his smiling bride, ‘would perchance counsel 
the restive eagle to cage himself awhile with the mate he so rates, 
and partake of her book-lore, in lieu of shooting arrows at a useless 
target—think ye he would not?’—and with a half blush she play¬ 
fully touched his upturned forehead with the tip of her taper finger. 
The happy boy grasped her hand and pressed it eagerly to his lips— 
then springing up he dashed together the volume she had been 
reading f and throwing his arm about her waist, drew her to the 
open window, exclaiming, ‘ Look forth, fair book-worm, and say, if 
you can, that this beautiful cage, gilded by my gracious father, 
doubtless for some of his own wise purposes, is more inviting than 
this glorious expanse of country, with the broad sky bending over 
it, so blue and bright, where forests, vallies and hills are rejoicing 
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in their, as yet, unshaken dew, where the cattle are just rousing 
themselves from their night’s rest, and the light air is vocal with 
bird-songs. See how the rising sun is lighting up the mist-capped 
mountains, turning them to giants, crested with brilliants and clothed 
in purple and gold; and the river in the valley, how it sparkles 
along, flinging off light like a living thing. There, at our feet, is the 
hunting forest—see! how the steady wind is lifting up the green 
leaves in a mass like an immense robe. I have seen hue sport among 
those oaks; but now the deer stand still and stare at me with their 
great eyes, as if they knew I had linked myself to a pretty dame, who 
forswears both horse and hound. Look yonder—by my faith, that gal¬ 
lant buck has bounded from the covert of the trees three times while 
I have been speaking—such boldness stirs my spirit. We will run 
him down, sweet wife, and your own white hands shall let the blood 
from his throat—what, say you nay?—then per-force you shall go 
with me to the river’s brink, where the hazel bushes are tangled 
together, and flowers cluster under them so sweetly. See, I have 
brought some to woo you forth, they will look so beautiful on that 
neck of thine;’ and with a roguish smile he took a bunch of 
small crimson flowers from his bosom and gave them to her. She 
examined them a moment, and then gravely smiling dropped them 
from the casement. 

.The smile passed from Dudley’s face, and in a tone of deep mor¬ 
tification he said, ‘ If neither wish nor token will win me your com¬ 
panionship, I must e’en seek my sport alone; ’ and with an awk¬ 
ward attempt at dignified displeasure, he turned toward the door. 

Lady Jane placed her hand gently on his arm, and taking one of 
the flowers that had fallen on the casement, said, ‘Nay, my lord, 
you must acknowledge that there is some good in the sciences, for 
the pursuit of which you condemn me, when I assure you that to 
one of them I owe the knowledge, that this little flower contains 
poison enough to deprive us both of life.’ 

‘And is it indeed true?’ said Dudley, attentively examining it; 
‘one would almost as soon think of finding poison in you, as in the 
cup of a thing so beautiful.’ 

‘ From me ? Nay, nay, not from me,’ replied the lady in a quick 
voice, and turning suddenly pale. 

Dudley looked at her in smiling astonishment. ‘ One would think 
my jest a dagger,’ he at length said, ‘ to cause red lips to pale so 
suddenly.’ 
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4 1 know I am very foolish, very weak, Dudley; but your words 
were so like a presentiment, a prophecy—nay, do not laugh—that 
old man was a terrible creature, with an eye like a spirit of evil.’ 

4 Of whom do you speak ?’ said Dudley, now perfectly serious. 

4 Of an old soothsayer, who visited the palace while I lived with 
our young king. The Lady Mary was present. I shall never for¬ 
get the expression of the old man’s face when she gave him her 
hand. He dropped it as if it had been a coiled serpent, muttering, 
4 Blood, blood.’ The princess frowned, and the mild king shrunk 
from the dark expression of the man’s smile, and his hand trembled 
as he placed it in that of the prophet. Tears softened those terrible 
eyes as he pored over his slender palm ; then he relinquished it, 
muttering, 4 As the spring-bud thou shalt perish.’ He next took my 
hand, and looked on that and in my face pityingly for & moment; 
then he bent his dark eyes on the Lady Mary with an express¬ 
ion of startling anger. 4 And is it even so,’ he said, 4 the lamb 
to be worried by the she wolf? ’ The princess arose and left the 
apartment in haughty anger. I grew bold and questioned the mean¬ 
ing of the soothsayer’s words. 4 Inquire not,’ he said ; 4 like a 
bright flower shalt thou blossom; but vengeance shall come like a 
whirlwind upon thee; pure and beautiful thyself, yet shalt thou, 
like & poisonous flower, bring death to ail that cling to thee—ay, 
even to him who shall gather thee to his bosom; death, death, a 
dark, violent and terrible death is in thy path,’ and with a stately 
step the prophet left the palace, leaving a shadow on my heart that 
clings to it like a pestilence; a strange and appalling feeling of mys¬ 
tery is upon me like the brooding of a dark spirit. I join in merri¬ 
ment, but a sad remembrance checks me; music has no spell to 
win away the presentiment; the voice of that old man is in my ear 
above all sounds of melody, crying, ‘Death, death, an early and 
terrible death.’ I have tried to reason myself into unbelief; have 
wrapped my heart in human lore as in a garment; but all will not 
do. A presentiment still clings to me; I cannot help it. A word, 
such as you but now spoke, makes a coward of me.’ The poor bride 
ceased speaking, folded her arms on the table, and buried her face 
upon them as if ashamed, yet relieved by the confession she had 
made to her young husband. 

The words of a prophecy so terrible might be easily supposed to 
oppress the mind of a being so retiring and contemplative as the 
Lady Jane Gray. Her occupations and deep researches into the 
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abstruse writings of the age perhaps strengthened the unhappy feel¬ 
ing ; but to one like Dudley, whose thoughts seldom settled long 
on any subject, and never on an unpleasant one, these feelings in his 
wife was a matter of merriment, scarce worthy of a moment’s seri¬ 
ous consideration. He however suppressed his desire to smile in 
his compassion for the diseased state of his young wife’s mind; and 
with such arguments as a youth of sixteen might be supposed to use, 
exerted himself to do away with the presentiment, so strongly 
dwelling on her overworked brain. The Lady Jane was soothed by 
the assiduous tenderness, rather than convinced by the arguments of 
her husband. The very confusion of her hidden feelings carried its 
good effect on her spirits. With a sudden reaction of feeling her 
face brightened; and when Dudley again entreated her to ride forth, 
she readily assented, and left the room to summons her tirewo- 
m an to make an alteration in her dress. The impatient husband 
meantime tossed over the heavy books, and touched the virginal 
with fingers so rude, that he clapped his hands to his ears to shut 
out the discordant sounds, and thrust his head out at the open win¬ 
dow for relief. Several grooms were in the court below, two lead¬ 
ing about their master’s horse and the Lady’s palfrey, and the oth¬ 
ers holding the hounds in their leashes ready for the hunt. Dudley 
called to the keepers to kennel the dogs, which, indignant at losing 
their sport, struggled and barked furiously. The young lord leaned 
his slight form half out of the open window, in his eagerness to 
witness the battle between the refractory hounds and his angry 
grooms. The wind was tossing his long curls about his shoulders, 
his large eyes were streaming with tears of boyish delight, and his 
half shouting laughter was ringing in the air, when the Lady Jane 
returned, equipped for riding. Her silvery laugh mingled with his 
boisterous merriment, when one of the victorious hounds threw 
down his keeper, and stood barking furiously with his fore paws 
upon his breast. After a little more struggling the dogs were confin¬ 
ed. Dudley drew in his head, wiped the tears from his flushed 
cheek, and then the married children went to their happy pastime. 
With an easy carelessness of state Dudley dispensed with his usual 
retinue, and assisted the Lady Jane to her saddle. It was a bauti- 
ful sight—that young couple riding forth in the overflow of their 
happiness to enjoy the pleasaut beauty of the early morning—the 
graceful and somewhat timid horsemanship of the lady, contrasting 
with the gallant bearing of the young lord, who galloped by her 
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side, his handsome horse caracoling in the abundance of his animal 
spirit, as his rider now dashed his spurs into his side, then with 
a sudden check causing him to rear and plunge, for the mere plea¬ 
sure of conquering in the presence of his lady-love. When 
content with this display, he struck into a short canter, and toge¬ 
ther they dashed into the forest. The antlered deer sprang through 
the thickets at the sound of the horses 9 hoofs, and the singing 
birds fluttered in the branches over-head as their glad voices dis¬ 
turbed their melody. Onward and onward they went, with hearts 
leaping at each bound of their 6teeds, their cheeks flushed and 
their glowing hands tight upon the reins. Swifter grew the speed 
of the hunter, nimbly flew the legs of the palfrey. The forest was 
cleared, and they reached the river’s brink, weary with excess 
of the most pleasant excitement in the universe. They loitered 
away an hour on the banks of the stream gathering flowers, talking 
merrily, and looking as only such young creatures can look w hen 
the first flush of happiness is upon them. Again they mounted and 
rode gaily toward the castle, he with his doublet crowded full of 
the flowers he had gathered for his lady’s bower, and she w ith a 
check faintly flushed like the first opening of a young rose, and 
a brilliancy lighting her sweet eyes that spoke of a heart revelling 
in the excess of its own enjoyment. 

Who, to have seen that married boy and girl on their return to 
their stately mansion, after throwing off* the shackles of station, and 
riding, smiling or walking together, two of the happiest children in 
existence, would have supposed that he in a few months would 
meet a violent death, with the bravery of a hero and the fortitude of 
a martyr, shaming the very strength of manhood with his firm¬ 
ness, and bowing his yoting head to the block with the resignation 
of a saint? Truly the waters of affliction are bitter, but their 
troubled waves convert into heroes, martyrs and saints those who 
bathe in them and faint not. And the Lady Jane Gray, the young, 
the wise, the beautiful; who, to have watched her playful smile 
and graceful motion as she rode slowly by the side of the brave 
youth, could have supposed that she, so very gentle in her loveli¬ 
ness, was doomed, by the strength of soul slumbering within her, 
to be held up to after generations as a most perfect pattern of 
female fortitude and Christian virtue ?—that she was to go down to 
posterity, a creature enshrined in her own virtues, a redeeming page 
in the history of a great nation ? Woman, womau !—truly she is a 
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miracle. Place her amid flowers, foster her as a tender plant, and 
she is a thing of fancy, waywardness, and sometimes of folly—an¬ 
noyed by a dew-drop, fretted by the touch of a butterfly’s wing, 
ready to faint at the rustle of a beetle. The zephyrs are too 
rough, the showers too heavy, and she is overpowered by the pet- 
fume of a rose-bud. But let real calamity come, rouse her affec¬ 
tions, enkindle the fires of her heart, and mark her then. How her 
heart strengthens itself—how strong is her purpose. Place her in 
the heat of battle, give her a child, a bird, any thing she loves or 
pities to protect, and see her, as in a related instance, raising 
her white arms as a shield, and as her own blood crimsons her up¬ 
turned forehead, praying for life to protect the helpless. Trans¬ 
plant her into the dark places of the earth, awaken her energies 
to action, and her breath becomes a healing, her presence a bless¬ 
ing ; she disputes, inch by inch, the stride of the stalking pestilence, 
when man, the strong and the brave, shrinks away pale and affright¬ 
ed. Misfortune daunts her not; she wears away a life of silent 
endurance, or goes forward to the scaffold with less timidity than 
to her bridal. In prosperity she is a bud full of imprisoned odors, 
waiting but for the winds of adversity to scatter them abroad—pure 
gold, valuable but untried in the furnace. In short, woman is a 
miracle, a mystery ; and greatest of all is she of whom I write. 

As the young couple drew near the castle, Dudley recognized a 
numerous band of retainers in the court; and he knew by their 
livery that they belonged to his father, the Duke of Northumber- 
lftnd, whose large black war-steed was being led about the court by 
a groom. Dudley drew close to his wife’s palfrey, and with a 
mimicking attempt at dignity rode onward to the portal, saying, 
* Now, my lady fair, let us prepare ourselves for a homily on eti¬ 
quette, for most grievously shall we have sinned in my father’s 
opinion by riding without a retinue. Jane answered by a faint 
smile only, and dismounted in the court. The strange domestics 
drew respectfully back to give them a passage into the great hall, 
where stood the Duke of Northumberland with several lords of the 
court in deep mourning. The Lady Jane on observing the sable 
vestments of the group turned deadly pale, and leaned heavily on 
the arm of her lord as he advanced to welcome his guests. North¬ 
umberland, on seeing them enter, stepped forward with courtly grace 
to receive their greeting, and to Jane’s astonishment, bent his knee 
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reverently before her as to a sovereign. Jane drew back almost in 
consternation, and stood breathlessly staring at the bending duke. 
At length she exclaimed, 4 Why this undue homage, my lord ? and 
oh, why these sables ?’ 

4 The sables,’ replied Northumberland, 4 are badges of mourning 
for Edward, our late king. The homage is offered in humble duty 
to his successor.’ 

‘But that successor am not I, and wherefore is this homage done 
at the feet of one who should in duty kneel at thine ?’ 

4 These lords,’ said the duke, rising and pointing to the group of 
courtiers, 4 will inform you that our late king, in his care for the 
true religion and the welfare of his kingdom, has appointed the 
Lady Jane Gray as his successor.’ 

4 My lord, my lord, you will not consent to this usurpation in 
your wife,’ cried the agitated lady grasping the arm of her husband, 
who stood bewildered by her side. 

4 In good truth I will not while the princesses of the blood live,’ 
answered the generous youth, drawing her trembling hand gently 
from his arm. 

The duke knitted his dark brows, and bent his piercing eyes an¬ 
grily on his son, who answered it with a look of defiance struggling 
with habitual reverence. 

4 It is somewhat strange,’ said the duke, turning with a bland 
smile to the other lords, 4 that the crown of England must go beg¬ 
ging for temples to rest upon. I pray your lordships pardon me, if 
I seek a private conference with my fair daughter, and leave you to 
the hospitality of my crown-hating son herethen drawing one of 
the lords aside, he whispered in his ear, and led the Lady Jane from 
the hall. She cast back an anxious look on her husband. The 
courtiers were crowding around him, and as he bent his head to the 
whispers of the duke’s friend, the first budding of ambition was seen 
in the crimson glow burning in his cheek. With a fainting heart 
his wife followed her father-in-law. Entreaties, promises and tears 
prevailed over deep rooted principle and natural prudence. With 
royal honors, but aching hearts, the young victims were that day 
conducted to London. * • • * 

The morning sun was struggling through the dense atmosphere 
of London, and piercing his yellow beams through the deep win¬ 
dows of a prison-room in which Dudley and his young wife were 
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confined, after the friends of Mary bad hurled them from their pre¬ 
carious seat on the throne—a seat which had yielded them only 
anxiety and regret. Several days had they passed, since that event, 
in strict confinement, and the spirits of the youth had sunk into 
despondency. With his face buried in his hands he was seated by 
a low wooden table, the points of his gay dress untied, and his bright 
hair falling uncombed over his shoulders. His white forehead, for¬ 
merly so open and smooth, was now shrunken and calapsrd with 
internal agony. His breath came chokingly, while now and then a 
laboring groan struggled through his shut lips. 

Opposite, sat his victim wife, her large soft eyes fixed in deep 
sorrow upon his working features, and her pale lips quivering slight¬ 
ly with suppressed agony at witnessing his utter prostration. Every 
thing bespoke that it was for him, rather than for herself, she 
grieved. There was no neglect in her dress. The lustrous hair 
was as smooth, and the dark robe as neatly put on, as in her days of 
happiness; and though she was very pale, it was rather from sym¬ 
pathy than from selfish sorrow. She arose, passed round the table, 
and for a moment stood behind the suffering youth, pressing her 
white hand to her eyes; when she dropped it on his shoulder, the 
fingers were wet with tears. Softly she placed her arm about his 
neck, and drawing his head to her bosom pressed a kiss upon his fore¬ 
head, and murmured words of comfort. Dudley dropped his hands 
and turned his face to her shoulder with a less painful groan. 
Just then the tower-bell sent forth a sudden sound like the bellow¬ 
ing of a moody spirit, and the noise of coming feet arose from 
the pavement below the window. With a fierce cry Dudley sprang 
from the arms of his wife and rushed to the window. His whole 
body trembled as in an ague fit, and clinging to the frame as if a 
gulf was beneath him, he watched the guards file solemnly along, 
and listened to the low rumbling of coming wheels. They passed 
in sight, and there in an open cart, Northumberland was going to 
execution. With his pale hands folded over his black robe, and 
his dark hair threaded with silver lying back from his high temples, 
the old nobleman stood uncovered in the humble vehicle. Not a 
muscle of his pale features stirred; his lips were compressed, and 
the concentrated force of a strong spirit burned in his eyes. When 
he came opposite the window he raised his head, and seeing his 
children, stretched his hands toward them as in blessing. With a 
choking cry Dudley threw his arms wildly upward, and fell like a 
30 
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dead thing upon the floor. Their prison afforded no restorative, 
and the hapless Lady Jane could only sit down beside him, lift his 
head again to her bosom and deluge it with her tears, as she watch¬ 
ed for some sign of returning life. When Dudley opened his eyes 
it was feebly like an infant, and his pale hand hung helplessly over 
her shoulder. Though very weak he felt soothed and comforted; 
her heart was heaving faintly under his aching temples, and her 
sweet voice was whispering of resignation and religion. Still and 
silently he lay, exhausted with the fierce storm of agony that had 
swept its hurricane over him. As a gentle nurse she quieted him 
with the sweetness of her voice and the soft pressure of her lips ; 
then she drew a bible from her pocket and read the word of God to 
him—its promises and its comfortings. All day was she thus em¬ 
ployed, and at night-fall they were together on their knees, with 
clasped hands and upturned faces, pouring out their troubled souls 
before Jehovah. It was not in vain ; God visited them. 

Months had passed, their death-warrants had gone forth, and with 
a refinement of cruelty the young husband and wife were separated 
before the day of execution. Dudley’s summons was conveyed to 
him first; but his weakness had passed away ; there was a strong 
power within that had converted the youth into that best of all he¬ 
roes, a Christian. His lips were red, his eye clear, and his voice 
unbroken, when he made it an only request that he might see his 
wife before he died. The request was conveyed to her. A gleam 
of joy shot across her mild features at the thought of seeing that 
loved one again on earth; but it passed away, and in a calm voice 
she said, ‘Tell my lord that my heart is nerved for death, and that 
an interview might shake the firmness of both ; tell him to be of 
good cheer, and in another hour we shall meet in heaven forever;’ 
and again she returned to prayer and meditation. 

The message was conveyed to Dudley. ‘ It is well,’ he said, 

‘ it is but a moment and we part no more ; ’ and the brave youth, 
strong in religious faith, went to the execution. Again that hoarse 
bell was swinging heavily in the air, and the dismal roll of wheels 
passed by. Jane sprang to her feet and rushed a few steps forward, 
then checked herself, and with her hands pressed hard against her 
heart, listened to the receding tread of the multitude. For half an 
hour she stood like a thing of breathing marble, without moving a 
muscle or stirring a finger. The bell gave out a solemn toll, and 
stopped suddenly. The cold blood curdled about her heart, and 
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her face was pallid like that of a corpse. Again came the returning 
rush of the multitude, and with a slow step she advanced to the 
window. Drops of blood was fringing the edge of the cart and drop-, 
ping heavily along the pavement. She closed her eyes with a shud¬ 
der and prayed fervently. A spirit of sweet happiness brooded over 
her; unseen wings seemed fanning and expanding her heart; she 
opened her eyes again on the decapitated body of her husband, and 
looked long and calmly, for she felt that the spirit of her guardian 
angel had left that form, and was even then endowing her with holy 
strength to follow him. When the guards came to conduct her to 
execution, there was a pure smile on her lips, and her face was bright 
and glorious as that of an angel; thus she went forth steadily and 
unsupported to meet her death. Ed. 


[For tht Portland Magazine.] - 

“WHEN DO YOU THINK OF MB 1” 

When rosy morn with living light 
Rolls back the clouds of cheerless night. 

And earth, awakened, springs to life, 

Like warrior to the field of strife— 

Oh then, I think of thee ! 

When from the noon-tide’s sultry beam 
I turn to seek the shaded stream, 

And in its clear cerulean blue 
Thy spirit's emblem pure I view— 

Then too, I think of thee! 

When day’s last blushes gild the grove, 

That echoes back the notes of love, 

And twilight’s sultry tranquil hour 
Sheds o’er my soul its heavenly power— 

Oh then, I think of thee ! 

When night throws round her sable pall 
And dreams thy radiant charms recal, 

And Hope, like a descending dove, 

Comes with the promise of thy love— 

Then, then I think of thee! O. 
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(For the Portland Magazine.] 

MUSIC. 

Music hath charms to calm the tumultuous passions of the human 
breast—to make the diamond as ductile as wax, and as elastic as 
India rubber—to make the mountains skip like goats, and the little 
hills like lambs—to melt polar ices, and deracinate the fast anchor¬ 
ed oak. We quote from memory and are not sure that the above is 
the exact expression of the poet, who has said something on this 
subject; for, being no poet ourselves, we scarcely know whether we 
quote poetry or prose; but we are persuaded that the idea of the 
power of music has been fairly represented in our first period. 

Music is either written or unwritten. As for written music, we 
know but little or nothing about it. But take us in the unwritten^ 
and we will venture to hope that we are equal with you. We know 
little of the crotchets, quavers and semiquavers of a Mozart, Handel 
or Haydn; though we profess to be not unfamiliar with the risings 
and fallings, cadenzas, shakes, trills and adlibiturns of nature’s great 
singing book; and can listen in breathless ecstacy to the harmony 
of waterfalls, the recitativos of the constant inconstancy of the live 
ocean, as it plays with the pebbles, gambols on the beach, climbs 
the steep rock or lashes the projecting cape. We can appreciate 
music as it is exhibited in the whispering of the leaves of the for¬ 
est, sung by the cricket, croaked by the raven, chattered by the 
tnagpie, chanted by the birds, squalled by children or babbled by 
the geese. There is no animal that walks the earth beneath our 
feet, or swims in the ocean over our heads that has not, for our ear, 
music in its voice. Every sound which evinces happiness, even in 
the lowest and ugliest of organized beings, awakens a responsive 
chord in our own bosom. Nor are we unmoved at the sound of 
heaven’s great organ pipes. For when nature sends her electric 
spark through the gas reservoirs of the broad spreading dome above 
us, and stripes its dark curtains with flashes of living fire, we listen 
amazed, delighted and adoring to the full aerial notes, “ while far 
along from peak to peak, the rattling crags among, leaps the live 
thunder.” 

But we dislike the style in which we have proceeded thus far, 
and now resume our subject in the following common-sense manner. 

No branch of education is more expensive than that of music, and 
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no one, perhaps, is studied with less success. For there is not one 
in fifty of those who undertake to learn it, that ever becomes a tol¬ 
erable performer . But such is the influence of fashion, that almost 
every young lady is obliged, as she thinks, to take lessons on the 
pianofort, guitar or some other instrument. We have seen so much 
time and money wasted in this way, that we cannot help giving to 
the public our opinion upon the subject, hoping thereby to be of 
some service to parents in helping them to discourage their daugh¬ 
ters from a wicked abuse of their time, and foolish expense of money. 

To satisfy ourselves that the practice of allowing every female 
to commence the study of instrumental music is erroneous, we have 
only to enquire of good judges, how many of them, after all their 
pains and expenses, become good performers on the piano. How 
many attain to such a degree of skill and confidence as to be able 
or willing to play for the amusement of a friend ? Is it not a fact 
that a large propprtion of those who enter upon the study of music— 
instrumental music we now mean—are obliged to relinquish it, 
either from want of capacity or deficiency of taste And if you 
go through our cities and count the pianos covered with dust and 
choked with cobwebs, they shall tell you that many of those who 
have teazed for a splendid piano at the expense of some of the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, now hate nothing worse than those same instru¬ 
ments, except it may be the broom, the dusting brush or needle. 
Many of these pianos cost from two to three and four hundred dol¬ 
lars. Add to this the time wasted in practice and which excludes 
nearly all attention to those studies which every one can profit by, 
whether possessed of a musical ear or not, and you will have an 
amount of misspent time and money which it is painful to think of. 
It seems to us passing strange that parents will not weigh this sub¬ 
ject—that they will allow their daughters to have a pianofort and 
lessons in playing, without any previous evidence of their ability to 
become musicians. Hundreds every year run into this foolish ex¬ 
pense, because they have got the impression that a knowledge of 
music is about the only thing necessary to a fashionable education. 
Aye, it is but too true, that many parents are willing to give up 
every other branch of study to forward their daughters in this diffi¬ 
cult science. And how many there are who can play charmngly y 
but who cannot write correctly a familiar letter to a friend—who 

•It has been said by a celebrated English music master, that he never found 
more than two individuals in the largest boarding schools in England who had a 
capacity to profit by lessons in music. 
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are ignorant of the most interesting facts in history—who are un¬ 
skilled in the details of domestic economy, and who, in short, have 
given up every solid and useful branch of education for the purpose 
of attracting admiration at that instrument which makes young men 
admire and young girls long to imitate. But how silly to think 
that, because all can learn to read and write, therefore all can learn 
to sing and play ! Would it not be ridiculous in the extreme, if every 
young miss, who wishes the reputation of a refined education should 
undertake to paint like a Sully or a Stewart? Equally ridiculous 
is it for every one to expect to distinguish herself in music. For 
the number of celebrated musical performers is as small, in compari¬ 
son with the whole number of students, as is that of distinguished 
painters compared with all who have painted roses growing on pine 
trees, or little dogs with bird’s claws. And why is it ? Why simply 
for this reason, that by nature they were not intended for it. You 
cannot make a skilful surgeon of every one who can use a knife at 
his dinner, nor eminent architects of all who can fell trees or lay 
bricks. Non omnia possumus omne$. 

It is a fact too, that all who excel on the piano must spend the 
greater part of their time in practice; and if this is necessary to such 
as are by nature adapted to this fine art, what must be required for 
those who have no genius for it? It is a fact too, that but very few 
of those who excel on this instrument know much of any thing else. 
It is a fact , and we challenge any one to show to the contrary. 
Recollect we say very few. And now look about you and see if we 
are correct. The reason is evident; for, in order to be at all distin¬ 
guished in so difficult an art, it must become a passion that absorbs 
the whole soul. Therefore we look with compassion on a beautiful 
young lady who has spent years at her piano in attempting to acquire 
skill enough to entertain her friends once or twice a week perhaps; 
but who, notwithstanding all her trouble and expense, owing to 
natural deficiency of ear and taste, is far inferior in her exhibition 
to some who, from native impulse, and without the least training, 
let their fingers fall on better chords than themselves, and draw forth 
sweeter and more stirring sounds. 

We fear it is thought by some ladies that, if they play well on 
the pianofort, they shall have the advantage over others, and that 
the saying of the poet, that she who hath not music in her soul, and 
a good piano in her parlor, is fit neither for a daughter, nor a sister, 
nor a wife, will never be applied to them. But we opine, the opi- 
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ning of the poet to the contrary notwithstanding, that they are great¬ 
ly mistaken. For if they are ever to become wives, their music 
will not be missed as an article of furniture; as the crash of crocke¬ 
ry ware, the fall of shovels and tongs, and, perhaps, the screaming 
of children, will be an ever ready and, not unfrequently, a very ac¬ 
ceptable substitute for the sound of a piano. And if they intend to 
remain single—which by the way, is a superfluous if and doubting 
the propriety of using it in this connexion we have italicised it—if 
they intend to remain single, we imagine that at fifty or sixty, they 
could neither amuse themselves nor oblige their friends so well in 
pounding the keys of a shattered pianoforte, as in reading an inter¬ 
esting book, counting their beads [if they prefer that form of reli¬ 
gion,] working for Dorcas societies, or saying good-natured things 
about their neighbors—a delightful, commendable and natural 
amusement, we hope, for both sexes. [IIow necessary it is, some¬ 
times, in order not to give offence to either party, to speak of both 
sexes together!] But the truth is, it is no remarkable advantage 
to a lady to be very expert upon a keyed instrument. She is not 
thought the better of for it. She may be admired and flattered on 
this account, and be called upon in mixed parties to play for others 
to talk, dance, eat or drink by; but would any one select her for a 
wife merely because she can sweep the keys of her pianofort more 
skilfully than she can ply her needle ? We say select her for a wife, 
though we do not mean to intimate by the word that the unfair sex 
always have the privilege of selecting, far from it; but it is useless 
to disguise the fact that all young ladies [if we had thought of it in 
season to have written the words and old ones too after the word 
ladies, we should have avoided a parenthesis, which is like a stum¬ 
bling stone in the path way of thought] it is useless to disguise the 
fact, we repeat it, that all young ladies naturally expect and sincere¬ 
ly wish to be at the head of a respectable domestic establishment at 
some future day, and that they diligently and praiseworthily make 
all they do and think bear upon that important object. This we do 
not blame, but rather highly commend; for we would wish always 
to be among the last to find fault, either with the dictate of nature, 
the welfare of society or the commands of scripture. If then this is 
and ought to be one great object with females, it becomes them to 
be diligent in making those attainments which, if they get married, 
will render them the most useful and their husbands the most hap¬ 
py. But will music alone do it ? Could the most good natured, 
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henpecked, cringing husband upon earth listen patiently to an over¬ 
ture or sonata while his children are crying for bread, shivering with 

cold or buried in dirt ? No; take our word for it, young ladies_ 

and we believe we speak the opinion of our sex—your husbands, if 
you are so fortunate as to catch any, [there’s that uncivil if again ,J 
will be glad to see in you a thousand things more worthy of praise 
than the everlasting clatter of an untuned piano. They will be glad 
to see you so well acquainted with cookery as to be able to direct or 
find fault with the cook seasonably and with the understanding. 
And, in case of necessity—which case may and does happen in the 
best of families in these days of cotton factories, republican self- 
dependence and equality—they will be happy to find you able to 
manufacture a meal by the efforts of your own genius . They will 
be glad also, though we may be in error, to see you in possession of 
such mental acquirements as to be able to take an interested and 
active part in the management and education of your children. 
They will be delighted, likewise, to find you ready to converse with 
them upon the various subjects of science and literature with which 
it is not disreputable for females to be acquainted. If you can satis¬ 
fy them in these and other similar respects, you have nothing to 
fear. They would much rather spend five hundred dollars to buy 
you a library than a pianoforte. The sum required for this instru¬ 
ment, with the necessary adjuncts of music-books and lessons, would 
buy you a pretty little select library which you and your children 
may read when time shall have rusted out your piano and stiffened 
your fingers. 

From what has been said, some may think that we would have 
all give up their music. By no means. We wish only to discour¬ 
age those who have no talent for it, and would show them that it is 
no disparagement to them to be wantiug in this talent; but that it 
is the height of folly to wish to shine in a department for which by 
nature they are not adapted. But there are some who learn music 
because they cannot help it. It is almost instinct with them. 
Necessity is laid upon them, and wo is unto them if they practice 
not music. Such ought to do it, and such only. And now, in or¬ 
der to soften down some seemingly severe things said above, we 
can truly say that we have the honor to be acquainted with some 
ladies who cannot only play and sing admirably well, but can talk, 
write, cook, govern children, darn stockings, scold their husbands 
and do many other things equally necessary and becoming to good 
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wives. But such examples are extremely rare, which brings us to 
a repetition of what has already been said, that but very few of those 
who excel in music know much of any thing else. 

But although we would dissuade from paying so much attention 
to instrumental music, we would most earnestly recommend to ev¬ 
ery one some acquaintance with vocal music. Not that we think 
that every person can, by all the practice in the world, become a 
good singer; but that we believe the voice capable of improvement 
and that all the attention given to it will improve the speech and 
effect important changes for the better in one’s manuer of reading. 
Vet there are but few who might not, with a little attention and no 
expense, become so well acquainted with the leading principles of 
vocal music, as to be able to do their own singing, and to join in¬ 
tellectually at least, in plain pieces of sacred music. This view of 
the subject is well worth our consideration. It is a matter of nation¬ 
al interest among some communities; and in Germany, which is ta¬ 
king the lead of all nations in every department of education, the 
science of vocal music is required to be taught in common and high¬ 
er schools as not only a good means of governing the same, but as a 
great moral engine, adapted to discipline the heart, and develope 
its religious susceptibilities. This practice should be imitated 
among us. Every teacher ought, if capable, to give instruction in 
this science in connexion with elocution, and make it a regular ex¬ 
ercise of his school. For we are sadly deficient, as a people, in 
our interest in this subject. Our musical societies, with all the ef¬ 
forts they can make, can hardly draw to their exhibitions numbers 
sufficient to defray their moderate expenses. The thing ought not 
so to be. Every good citizen should feel it incumbent upon him to 
use his influence to foster societies whose object is to improve in 
this art, and to train up performers for the musical service of the 
Sabbath. And towns would not be doing more than their duty, if 
they should furnish all the books and instruments to musical associ¬ 
ations to enable them to go forward unshackled in their good work. 
We rejoice that those most interested in the subject, are beginning 
to wake up, and that musical schools arc being established among 
us as nurseries of that science which is so closely connected with 
the moral improvement of society, and which will be so power¬ 
ful an auxiliary to the advancement of the great interests of the 
church. F. 
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THE FAREWELL* 

Ah, why should I leave thee, 
My own shady home ? 

This thought will ofl grieve me 
When distant I roam. 

The sweet days of gladness 
I’ve spent in thy bowers, 

• Will deepen the sadness 
Of many lone hours. 

The roses I cherish 

Will bloom not for me ; 

The young bird will perish 
That sings in yon tree ; 

For who will distribute 
When I am away, 

The bread I contribute 
Iiis music to pay ? 

I shall never more twine 
The flowers of my home 
With the wild eglantine 
And violets that bloom, 

In the thick-matted grass 
Where summer winds sigh, 
And the fresh waters pass 
In their melody by. 

My clear silver spring— 

That gushes so bright 
With its low murmuring, 

O’er pebble-stones white, 

And soothes into sadness 
The anguish I smother— 
Will leap on in gladness 
To comfort another. 

And the old apple tree 
That stands by the stream, 
Will outspread her bows free 
Where bright waters gleam; 
The red blossoms that throw 
Their sweetness o’er me 
Will again drink the dew, 

But, where shall I be ? 

And thou, my Canary, 
Continue thy song, 

Tho* 1 cannot tarry 
To list to it long; 
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Come fly from thy prison 
One moment, and rest 
Near one that has given 
Thy food and thy nest. 

Tliis bosom wonld cheer thee y 
Come nestle awhile, 

My heart beating near thee, 

My lips in a smile ; 

Oh, how I did love thee ! 

What! tear-drops ?—another ? 

I must weep above thee, 

Thou gift of my brother. 

Farewell my loved flowers, 

Farewell my sweet home, 

To thy blossoming bowers 
I shall never more come ; 

Farewell lovely songster, 

Dear bird of my care, 

I can feed thee no longer, 

Fly, fly, free as air.” Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


PORTLAND PAINTERS. 

JOSEPH T. HARRIS. 

Here is another of those obstinate, persevering, self-taught men, 
with which our country abounds; people who start entirely unpre¬ 
pared and unqualified upon a trial of years, and oftentimes upon a 
trial of life and death. Full of hope, they know not wherefore— 
full of presumption, or rather of Yankee confidence, you see them 
breaking away by droves from the multitude about them, hazarding 
health, neck and character in some new career, and if not successful 
to the extent of their hopes, almost always more successful than any 
human being, who foresaw the difficulties of their path, could venture 
to believe possible. 

In the day of revolution, men left their cattle standing in the 
fields—their ploughs in the furrows—and betook themselves to the 
vast amphitheatre of nations, the place of battle, and became—every 
one of them, more or less distinguished. Greene was a Quaker 
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blacksmith. Putnam was, nobody knows what—a strong-handed 
two-fisted farmer, who loved the smell of gun-powder, from his youth 
up; and learned by hugging wolves, wrestling with bears and shoot¬ 
ing crows, a very respectable sort of generalship. So in other de- 
paitments. Our country is full of such examples—they are to be 
met with in every little neighborhood. There is in fact hardly a 
distinguished man of America now occupying the station, or follow r - 
ing the business he was educated for. Lawyers become preachers; 
and preachers lawyers. Teachers and tailors and coblers become 
philosophers, lawyers and statesmen—ay, and capital specimens 
too of the sort. There is not a country on earth so fruitful in self- 
made men. In no other is it safe indeed for a man to leave the 
business of his father, or that w hich he was brought up to. But 
here it would seem to be directly the reverse; no man appears to 
thrive here, so long as he follow s the footsteps of his father—or even 
the first profession of his choice. If you look about you, multitudes 
may be found who have been successively farmers, millwrights, 
merchants, lawyers, preachers—lawgivers, &c. &c.—always chang¬ 
ing and almost always bettering themselves by the change . Hence our 
national characteristics; our want of patience ; our rash headlong 
spirit of adventure, which we call enterprise; and hence the occasion¬ 
al wonders effected here—at the cost of innumerable failures, dispro¬ 
portionate sacrifices—and everlasting imperfections in all the subor¬ 
dinate details of business, and comfort. 

Such is the general character of the North American—such the 
character of almost every New-Englander. It arises not so much from 
natural caprice or fickleness however, as from the facility with which 
these changes are made, the little risk accompanying them, and 
the absolute certainty of obtaining a livelihood here, if he be but 
tolerably industrious, though he should change his business and sell 
out, every six months of his life. 

But w hile these are the characteristics of almost our whole pop¬ 
ulation—there are particular classes who are so remarkable as to be 
almost peculiar to our country, for their presumption, their persever¬ 
ance (in something or other) and their success. I allude to the 
portrait-painters. Go where you w ill over this country and you find 
young men making faces by the cart-load, without understanding 
the very rudiments of the profession—the very alphabet of their 
trade rather, for with most it is a trade. And yet, wonderful 
as it may appear, nineteen out of twenty succeed; and take the whole 
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body of our portrait-painters together, we have produced more 
good ones, and perhaps I might go so far as to say, more excellent 
ones, within the same period, than any other people upon earth of 
three times our number and wealth. So indeed has it been with 
our shipwrights—our mechanics—and our authors; but of all these 
at another day. Our business now is with portrait-painters in gene¬ 
ral, and with Mr. Harris in particular. 

Mr. Harris began to paint faces five or six years ago—they were 
among the most horrible you ever clapped eyes on. Little indeed 
was there to encourage him. Most of the people of the neighborhood 
were accustomed to nothing but horrible faces—they had no idea 
of a picture, beyond blue eyes, very smooth hair, red lips, hands 
and feet much undersize, and all as flat as a pancake. There were 
no good pictures about—no painters for him to associate with— 
nobody to help or advise him. Yet he persevered; and after awhile 
perpetrated some atrocious likenesses, which delighted the knowing 
ones prodigiously. Still he was as far from the mark as ever—per¬ 
haps further; as he began to have a respect for the opinions of peo¬ 
ple, who did not know B from a bull’s foot in r painting. For a 
twelvemonth or so, he labored under a correspondent hallucination, 
which led him at last, in spite of all the author of this paper could 
say, to hazard a picture or two of his—neck or nothing, and year 
after year too—in the Boston Atheneum-Gallery. There, to be 
sure, worse pictures might be seen, if worse were possible—or even 
at Somerset-House; but still they were not w’orth kicking a hole 
through for a ventilating fireboard. Nevertheless he persevered; 
and finally got up what he called a portrait of Jack Downing, which 
he absolutely ventured to show at Peal’s museum, Broad-way, New- 
York—a city by the way, where any portrait-painter may always 
find somebody worse than himself, and enjoying a deal of patronage 
to boot. Of a truth, our friends atNew-York are—with reverence 
be it spoken—a sad set of numskulls in the matter of painting. 

But in the progress of such hazardous experiments, our adventur¬ 
er had an opportunity of seeing some good pictures—how could it 
be otherwise ?—and though at first unable to understand them, he 
began after awhile, and by little and little as it were, to see Nature 
with new eyes, and Art also ; to understand something about composi¬ 
tion, color, drawing, light and shadow, &c. &c. and some other trifles, 
not worth mentioning. All this time however, though we never took 
the trouble to tell him so, lest it might send him off to New-York 
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again, or Paris, or London, to be laughed at—he was gradually and 
certainly improving. And now—after six years of diligent labor, un¬ 
wearied experiment, and all sorts of trial and humiliation, be has 
got into the right path, and is in a fair way to become a distinguish¬ 
ed portrait-painter. Let no man disbelieve this, merely because he 
may have happened to see certain of the earlier portraits of Mr. 
Harris—monsters and atrocities, every man, woman and child of them, 
with shadows you could not see a live coal through—or stick a sail- 
needle into, and lights like blisters rubbed down—what we say is true. 
He has just ventured a still more hazardous thing, one that an ex¬ 
perienced painter would have trembled to undertake, and what is 
yet stranger—after all his disappointments—made a very capital 
thing of it. And what think ye it is—the portrait of a beautiful wo¬ 
man, or a child—the two most difficult things in nature—almost ?— 
No, but a group of no less than five youthful women, all crowded 
together, all differing in age, complexion, stature, and character— 
and all either handsome or pretty—take it altogether, one of the 
most difficult subjects ever dreamed of, and in the very nature of 
things, almost unmanageable by any body. And yet this untaught, 
presumptuous young man, has made not only good likenesses of 
each, but a good picture of the whole, (though from not using the 
softener enough, and from a want of transparency in a part of the sha¬ 
dow, they are most of them a little too old.) Need we say more ?— 
to make it credible in Boston, we pray those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Cole, now there, to allow them to see some of the pictures he 
used to value himself upon a few years ago ; and particularly one of 
a little girl in yellow—yellow all over—inside and out—and then 
say, what there is that may not be hoped of an American portrait- 
painter, who takes up the business of his own head, pretty much as 
the young man did, who being asked by a first rate violin-player 
if he could play — answered —I don't know — for I never tried — give us 
hold here ! 

Let Mr. Harris but persevere—draw—draw night and day— pull — 
study Nature —nature chiefly, and painters afterward, or rather in 
connection with, though always subordinate to Nature, and he will 
become distinguished, and live to thank us for all the scoldings we 
have favored him with. N. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

DR. PARKER. 

There is no situation more favorable to a show of various learning and intel¬ 
lectual power, than the profession of a clergyman. Nor is a preacher necessarily 
shut out from an exhibition of learning, though his main object t>e the conversion 
of souls. It is rather his duty to become master of all the powers which can be 
concentrated in human nature, as they may, under the direction of religious 
principle, be summoned to the aid of the great work which he has been commis¬ 
sioned to perform. There is no art or science, that may not be made to contrib¬ 
ute its share of interest in religion. The broad field of nature, both animate and 
inanimate, exhibit one vast text-book and commentary upon religion. There is 
not a bird of the air, nor a fish in the sea; not a tree of the forest, nor a flower of 
the field ; not a cloud in the sky nor a dew-drop on earth, but opens before him 
the inexhaustible store-house of facts in natural theology, which, blending with 
the revelations of scripture, he can make to bear into the minds of his hearers the 
conviction of the existence and goodness of the great Being whose minister he is. 
What interesting facts in the science of chemistry, for example, which enables 
him to go through the work of creation anew—and to analyze and re-construct 
the great globe itself! What a treasure of things new and old, in the life-giving 
fluid in which all creatures are immersed—that element as invisible as Divinity 
itself, and not an unfit emblem of it, inasmuch as it is in this unseen, though ever 
present,—this unappreciated, because so common, ocean of breath above, around 
and within us, in which we live and move and have our being ! And then those 
illimitable fields of astronomical phenomena—those race-grounds of stars and suns, 
covered with countless beings, and perhaps the abodes of friends who have led us, 
wheeling their rapid rounds in the immensity of space, yet all out-stripped by the 
eccentric comet, at one time darting athwart their orbits with the rapidity of 
thought, playing about their measureless spheres with the unaompared swiftness 
of light—at another shooting off into regions where God and itself are alone, riot¬ 
ing in the survey of the very out-posts of creation, and then returning like the 
back-sliding Christian, or the prodigal son, to indue afresh robe of light at the 
fountain of day. What a source for the servant of God to baptize his soul in— 
what a magazine of heaven-lit thought for him who would raise our contempla¬ 
tion to the author of all things, and point us to our future destiny and home in the 
skies! 

But notwithstanding the innumerable sources of knowledge, which may be 
made to enrich his sermons, the labor of a preacher is necessarily great. We are 
so accustomed to hearing two sermons a week from the same man, that we lose 
sight of the labor of literay composition. But if we reflect that most of those who 
are called upon for an address before some scientific or literary association, have 
frequently weeks, months and even a year, to prepare for the occasion, and that 
it is often difficult then to find one who thinks he has time enough for the prepar¬ 
ation, we shall perceive the amount of intellectual labor performed by most preach¬ 
ers of the gospel. And many of those occasional lay performances do not dis- 
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cover more of research or of mere book learning, nor are they superior in point of 
literary taste and elegance of style, than are some of the religions discourses 
which some clergymen write at an average of one n week. This labor of the cler¬ 
gy has been performed tor so long a time, that we have ceased to estimate it in 
its proper light. And as a consequence of this wicked exaction, we are every 
year undermining the health of our best preachers, and rioting mercilessly on those 
overstrained efforts which oblige them to lead a short life of constant crucifixion 
and to lie down in a premature grave, leaving their arduous and unappreciated of¬ 
fice to be filled by others, condemned to the same short round of ceaseless toil. 
This is an unpardonable and unfeeling cry of crucify him , crucify him; and, 
whether we think of it or not, is plotting against the life of him, who, like the 
sacred teacher whose livery he w’ears, is laboring for our spiritual welfare. Away 
with him, say we, by our practice at least, for we will not have such a man to rule 
over us. Now we think and have long thought, that laymen have much to do in 
remedying this abuse of good nature, this attempt upon the life of our spiritual 
guides. We are to consider that they are but men and must not be expected to 
perform more of intellectual and physical labor tiian other men. For we are not 
of the opinion of some, that when one of our neighbors has been set apart for the 
ministry by the imposition of hands, he has only to enter the pulpit and inspira¬ 
tion shall fill his heart and govern his tongue. The scripture, upon which such 
opinions are founded, applies not to us, but to the age of miracles,“when God him¬ 
self was obliged to organize, and operate more immediately in, his small school of 
religious teaching. In these days, when the whole earth has become one great 
Lancasterian school of religion, the work is to be left to his monitors, unctioncd as 
we hope, by his own spirit, but destined to gain their living by the sweat of the 
brow,—to become fishers of men through watchings by day and by night, by the 
mending and drying of their nets, and casting them diligently and alternately from 
either side of the ship. 

Our good-sense then should teach us that wc are not to require of our minis¬ 
ter more than one new’ sermon a week. If we insist on two , we must be willing 
to support two ministers ; for if we require them both of one man, w r e must make 
up our minds to listen to one indifferent discourse, every Sabbath at least. But we 
are not satisfied with tw’o sermons. The preacher, after toiling through the fa¬ 
tiguing service of the day, is, by many, expected to hold forth again in the eve¬ 
ning. One would think that, after hearing two sermous by day light, the remain¬ 
der of holy time might w’ell be devoted to reflection, to reading the Bible or 
to useful conversation with our families and friends. But such is not the opin¬ 
ion of all. There arc many who will quit the bed of a sick or dying friend—leave 
children exposed to fire and water and the house in flames over their heads, to go 
miles to hear their faithful minister tell them what they will not believe in their 
Bible, if indeed they find time to read it—that such as provide not for their own 
household are worse than infidels. There are thousands in every denomination 
who are wulling to sacrifice years of suffering in ceaseless coughs, slow-killing 
consumptions, suffocating catarrhs, lancinating rheumatisms, piercing even to the 
dividing of joint and marrow’, for the purpose of paying their periodical devotions 
in their accustomed haunts of religious w’orship. But this is a tender point, and 
for fear of injuring the prejudices of those who think that rel igion consists in go- 
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ing to church,'and that those who hear the most sermons on the Sabbath, take the 
most steps towards heaven, we will drop the subject. 

But since the people will recpiire so much labor from their pastors on the Sab¬ 
bath, it seeinB strange they should not be willing that they should lighten their bur¬ 
den by an exchange with one another. It is a lamentable thing that in these days 
of enlightened Christianity, the servants of God who are professedly leading their 
respective flocks to the better world, aro not within hail of one another, nor able 
to give the friendly salute of watchman what of the night ? What a relief to them¬ 
selves and what an honor to religion, if all who bear the name of Christian Min¬ 
isters could imbibe so much of the spirit of their master, as to be willing to extend 
the right hand of fellowship in their common labor of love ! And may we not, 
ought we not to hope that, notwithstanding present sectarian exclusiveness, when 
the last trump shall sound and the graves shall eject their dead, and the soul as¬ 
sume its spiritual body, these distinctions shall be no more ? And when the invi¬ 
tation shall go forth, “come ye blessed of my Father,” can we doubt that millions 
will be seen starting from the ranks of the various denominations of the eaith to 
enter upon the happiness of those who have feared God and kept his command¬ 
ments, whether they have been guided in their earthly discipline by a Paul or a 
Luther, a Channing, Beecher ora Whitefield ? 

There is no subject so well calculated to multiply the enemies of religion as the 
dissension which prevails among the professed disciples of Christ. No wonder 
that some, doubt of the genuineness of religion, when they seethe ministers of 
the gospel marching in battle array, with brandished, flaming swords, against their 
fipl low-laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, and whole religions sects at open war with 
each other because they have not the same number of articles in their creed. No 
wonder that religion should seem to them but a creature of the fancy, the pro¬ 
duct of tlie “lieat o’er pressed brain,” when one who has visited the poor, clothed 
the naked, fed the hungry and kept the commandments of Jehovah, is denied the 
name and privileges and future rewards of a Christian, because he happens to be 
on a particular side of a geographical line, or is receiving religious instruction from 
a teacher who happens to be called Peter instead of Paul, Matthew and not Mark, 
or Beecher in lieu of Channing. Can the friends of leligion complain if infidelity 
increases, when they profess holiness and hate their brother, preach peace, yet 
carry an exterminating war into the very heait of their neighbor who draws his 
rules of conduct, his consolations, his hopes of happiness from the same source as 
themselves? Be not surprised if infidelity should cover the earth ns the waters 
fill the seas. Be not surprised if the Bible, the common chart of our salvation, 
should be trodden under foot as a fabulous tale,—and society be shaken to its 
foundation, and religion be treated as the mask of hypocrites and the play-tiling 
of priests. Be not surprised if the hand upon the dial plate of the moral welfare 
of our race should be turned many degrees backward, and the progress of true 
holiness be impeded and crippled for thousands of years, and the millenial period, 
when all shall know the Lord, yet longer and longer delay its dawn upon the 
ear? 1 

the more regret these religious hostilities, as the influence of the clergy is 
incalt lably great, and without their consent, wars and fightings, proceeding from 
lust V sectarian dominion, will never cease among the professors of that faith 
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which, according to our imperfect notion of religion, ought to unite all believers 
under one shepherd and gather them peacefully into one fold.—Yet how caji we 
wonder, when we consider the range and nature of their official duties, at the im¬ 
mense influence, which the clergy are capable of exerting ! Are they not to be 
found first and foremost in all the great and conspicuous stations of oar various 
institutions—presiding in our seats of learning, imbuing the budding mind w ith 
their own temper and spirit ?—in our churches blending the individual aspirations 
of every heart into one great offering of incense upon the altar of religious faith ■ 
—Are they not our advisers in health, our visiters and comforters in sickness and 
our faithful monitors and attendants, even unto the very door of the tomb ? Give 
me a place to stand npon, said Archimedes, and I will move the earth. The cler¬ 
gy have this foot-hold which the great mathematician so ardently wished for. 
They have even a greater than his dos pou sto; for their fulcrum is the heart and 
the heart’s attachments to its spiritual interests. And with this fulcrum to the 
long lever of their tremendous power , they do move the moral world. Their in¬ 
fluence is as universal and constant as the very air we breathe. But like the air, un¬ 
fortunately, it is as various, unmanageable and often as injurious in its operations, 
differing as the tropics from the poles, the frigid-artic from the scalding equator. 
Here it gives rise to a power as merciless as the northern bear, scouring the earth 
in search of what he may devour, or to a sway as irresistible as the Greenland 
whale, sporting amid the icebergs of his native element. In one country we feel 
it come over us like the gentle zephyr, wafting on its bosom the sweet odors of 
heaven and the fresh incense of Spring,—sparing the bruised reed and rekindling 
the smoking flax: While in another, it visits us like the same air condensed into 
the furious hurricane, or twisted into the destructive whirlwind, strewing the beau¬ 
tiful earth with ruin and death, uprooting the peaceful man’s fig tree, olive and 
vine. In another it urges their followers to pave with their crushed bones and 
mangled flesh the path of the bloody car of Juggernaut, or obliges the mother to 
fling her darling babe, her second self, into the gaping jaws of the Aligator-gods of 
the Ganges, or the lone widow, with heart already half torn away, to consecrate 
herself as a holocaust and living sacrifice upon the self-kindled funeral pile. 

Which of the above comparisons will apply to the character of the Christian, as 
we will venture to call him, whose name stands at the head of our article, we 
will leave to the reader of the memoir and sermon f, to judge. We doubt not that 
he will immediately seize upon the right simile. 

We have read the memoir and sermons of Dr. Parker; and though an 
irreligious man ourselves, and far from being irreproachable, even in points of 
cold morality , we think we can perceive a beauty and happiness in a truly relig¬ 
ious character; and worldly as we are, inclined to earth’s pleasures and regardless 
of the soul’s immortal welfare, we have thought, as we perused these interesting 
pages, that we would cheerfully Bubmit to the almost uninterrupted pains, of many 
years of his life, if we could possess the consoling, heaven-opening faith in which 
he lived and died. 

Wicked men, like ourselves, are prone to look upon the self-denying habits of 
a professor of religion, as incompatible with earthly happiness and as cutting men 
off from all the enjoyments with which a bountiful God has surrounded them ;— 
as if society would lose all its charms, children their endearments, and nature put 
•n a less lovely robe. But there arc periods in life, when that which but too many 
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ignorantly call religion, appears all important. True, it may not always show its 
loveliness in the day-break and morning of life, nor at the noon-tide of worldly 
prosperity. It may be disregarded by us while roving the earth in quest of pleas¬ 
ure, or whirled in the busy mart of commerce in pursuit of gain. But when our 
skies are hung with mourning, and our moral sun withdraws his Bhining—when 
a beloved child has gone down to the grave, or a still nearer connexion who, we 
had fondly hoped was to complete the cycle of life with us, and, like a guiding 
star, direct us to a better destiny, has suddenly faded away in the heavens, leaving 
us compasslcss mariners on the durk ocean of life, then we begin to turn our eyes 
to the good man’s consolation, religion, and to feel that, although we know not 
what it is, it is that and that only which we want. 

a Nahum Parker, was born at Reading, Mass. Was son of a farmer, and was 
accustomed to say that he owed most of what was good in his character, to early 
privations and hardships. He entered Harvard college at seventeen, and gradua¬ 
ted in 1803. Taught school a while at Worcester—changed his purpose of study¬ 
ing law and entered the family of Dr. Bancroft, as student in theology—1805 ap¬ 
pointed tutor in Bowdoin college—1808 settled in the ministry in Portsmouth, N. H. 

il Dr. Parker was wholly devoted to his work. His maxim was my parish first, 
and then my family. He allowed himself no studies nor occupations which did not 
bear upon the welfare of his hearers. In his preaching, he took those views 
which appeal directly to men's sense of rcsponsiblencss. He addressed men as 
sinners exposed to ruin and needing to be reclaimed—Repentance was his great 
theme in the pulpit: and whatever might be his subject, he always came round to 
repentance before closing his sermon. Christ began with it, he used to say, and 
men will always need it. His manner was to meditate his subjects thoroughly, 
and then write rapidly and without revision. He never preached in his church 
extempore, though he was capable of speaking eloquently in this way. But the 
power of extemperancous speaking was acquired with great difficulty and after 
much perseverance. With regard to extra meetings, he said we must be careful 
not to make them too frequent, and not to produce a surfeit of preaching, the worst 
kind of surfeits. He used to conduct his extra religious meetings himself, for 
reasons which the reader will find in the memoir, p. 21. 

41 He was alwos among his people, sharing their joys and sorrows, and close at 
hand in every moment of trial, anxiety and sin, with consolation and warning. 
This was his favorite employment. His habit was, in society, to watch the 
course of conversation, turn it imperceptibly to useful channels, and point to the 
Christian moral, by a brief remark or a single expression. To any one of doubtful 
and agitated mind, he would give up hour after hour, week after week, think¬ 
ing no time too much, till by the long companionship and sympathy he had won 
him to peace and God. 

“To the sick he would go with a smiling face, and set with them and wait upon 
them, as a brother or a son ; and in the chamber of death, with quiet self-posses¬ 
sion, he would sheer the drooping sufferer as he sat long watching by his side, and 
bring down the peace of heaven to the dark scene of trial. lie would stay about 
the bed of a dying friend, watch him through the night, support his head in the 
agony of death, and close his eyes in their last sleep. 

“I have witnessed, says he, in one of his discourses, this one truth, that the re¬ 
ligion of Jesus, in the form in which I have been accustomed to contemplate it 
and to love it, has power to sustain the soul under the severest afflictions and in 
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the hour of death With a deep impression of its value and of its necessity, I 
press upon you, my friends, a grateful acknowledgement of the Saviour. I beseech 
you to repent and turn to God. Open your hearts to the heavenly comforter, and 
to the joys of a pure faith. Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die ! 

“It is a crying evil in the structure of modem society, says he in another place, 
that it opposes to so great an extent, the proper nnion of Christian worshippers ; 
that it collects together in the house of God and at the Lord’s table, men and 
women who know not each other, and instead of binding men together, allows 
them to think it consistent with their profession that they continue strangers. 

“ Dr. Parker was remarkable for great directness and frankness. If he must 
speak of sin, he would use no palliating or softening expressions, nor take pains to 
hide the expression of indignation and contempt which burned upon his counte¬ 
nance. A lie, he would call a lie, and as such, he would treat it in all its forms 
and disguises. Finesse, management, manoeuvering, cunning, in the conduct of 
any affairs met his hearty detestation. 

“ Another trait of Dr. Parker’s character was his great disinterestedness His 
time, studies, labor, his money, and his personal sufferings, seemed to be consid¬ 
ered by him, only as they might benefit others. He could not perceive it to be 
right to make savings from his little means as a provision for a future day.” We 
consider the following anecdotes among the most remarkable that have been re¬ 
corded of any man, dead or alive : viz. 

“ It was a pleasure to him sometimes to invite to his table some of the humble 
and poor, and share tieir gratification. I will not ask, he would say, those whom 
Mr. A. or Mr. B. might invite ; they do not need my dinner; 1 will have those 
whom nobody invites, fie pleased himself with getting out for these humble 
guests, some choice wine which had been given him ; and when reminded that 
they would not know the difference between that and what was inferior, he replied, 
But I do.” 

Another. “During the night of the great fire in 1814, and in the midst of the con¬ 
sternation of that awful season, as lie was walking with a friend, they met a lady 
retreating from the conflagration of her home. His friend immediately offered 
her an asylum. No, no, said he ; she has friends, let her go to them; reserve 
your room for those who have none.” 

And again. “ One remarkable cold Sunday, he laid aside the usual formal dis¬ 
course, and taking up the words “who can stand before this cold,” he addressed 
to his hearers some striking extemporaneous remarks, suggested by the season ; 
which he closed by recommending that, instead of coming to church in the after¬ 
noon, they should serve their great Benefactor, by visiting and helping the suffer¬ 
ing poor. He himself set the example by going out in the face of the storm, to 
visit a poor solitary woman, at a distance from town. 

“ At another time, having passed a restless night, when he could ill sleep, for 
thinking of those whom he knew to be suffering from the severity of the season > 
he rose at an early hour to go and take care of them. Returning late, he ob¬ 
served with an air of great contentment, that such and such persons had good 
fires, and such and such good breakfasts; and now, said he, we will have ours. 

“ In 1821, he began to feel a difficulty in the upper part of his nostrils which 
troubled his breathing and his speech. It increased till it finally became the oc¬ 
casion of intense suffering. He was obliged repeatedly to have the polypus torn 
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from his nostrils, by surgical instruments. In the latter part of his lime he used 
to perform this operation himself as a part of his preperation for the pulpit. He 
kept the necessary instrument by him in his study, and inflicted on himself the 
bloody torture whenever the progress of the disease called for it. In 1832, his 
disorder extended to the lungs, and he was obliged to relinquish preaching. In 
my sickness says he, my religious trust has not for a moment forsaken me. He 
once said, when asked what he should do, if he were certain of dying in three 
or four days,—“Just what I am doing now, and intend to do to-morrow.” I have 
often been with Dr. Parker, says one, when he was suffering the severest distress 
—and though it was almost beyond endurance even to be with him, and witness 
his distress, he nevertheless remained as calm and cheerful as though nothing 
was the matter. If any thing was said, he would always, even while coughing so 
that it seemed almost as if his lungs must be torn in pieces, endeavor to put in a 
remark, though it might only be a word between each breath; and when too 
much exhausted for utterance, he would still turn upon you with a most sweet 
smile. On the morning of Wednesday, Nov. 6, 1832, he told his physician that 
he felt his end approaching. On Friday morning in the midst of great suffering, 
but in great quietness and even cheerfulness ol spirit, he ceased to breathe.” 

These items we have plucked here and there from the charmingly written me¬ 
moir of the man, which, for the benefit of the dergy of all denominations, we do 
hope will be printed in a separate form from the sermons. There are many things 
in it which will serve to wake up slothful preachers and which, we fear, will occa¬ 
sion many compunctious visitings to some who have not, with perfect health, been 
more faithful in the ministry than their lamented brother. 

It is proper to observe that we have made the above extracts as nearly in the 
words of the writer of the memoir, as was consistent with the object of condensa¬ 
tion—want of room having prevented us from extending our article as far as we 
contemplated in the outset. We trust that what has been said will induce our 
readers to divest themselves of all party prejudices, and to peruse the memoir of a 
man, whom, in all outtmrd conduct , at least, they will be happy to have their sev¬ 
eral ministers most faithfully imitate. We have made our remarks with no inten¬ 
tion of citing authority for our own religious sentiments, if indeed we have any; 
we shall be happy to have occasion of saying as many good things about every 
preacher, whatever may be his peculiar views of religion. We heartily detest ex¬ 
clusiveness in the great subject which equally concerns every descendant of Adam ; 
and whenever an opportunity presents itself, shall use our small efforts to discoun¬ 
tenance religious party differences. 

But some will say, who read this article, Who was this Dr. Parker ? Was he 
of our faith or yours ? Was he orthodox or Unitarian ? Reader, it is enough for 
you and us to know that his fruits were good, and that judging him by them, he 
was a Christian, the only name that should ever be applied to good men. No matter 
whether for Paul or Apollos, he was that which made him beloved and useful in 
life, triumphant in death, and will make him happy, we trust, in heaven. “Ifa 
man will cast out devils,” says Mr. Abbot in his work called the Comer Stone — 
the best commentary on the spirit of the Bible that has yet fallen in our way— 
“ if a man will cost out devils, he must do it in Jesus’ name, if he does it at all, 
and no matter for the rest.” F. 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE DT1HG GIRL• 

“ Elle etait du monde ou les plus belles clioses 
Ont le pire destin, 

Et elle, ello a dure co qtie durent les roses, 

L’espace d’un matin.” 

‘Open the window, said the dying girl, that I may feel the wind 
on my forehead for the last time forever—raise me up 'that I may 
look upon the sun once more before I die.’ As she requested, I 
placed my arm under her head and raised it from the pillow. How 
beautiful was her pale face, lying there so helplessly, with her 
large, bright eyes turned to the sun like a worshipper, the black 
hair sweeping over my arm to the pillow, and the golden light lying 
upon her thin features, imbuing them as it were with glory and vi¬ 
tality, till the whole form seemed consuming in a bright essence, 
burning intensely within, and radiating without Her eyes grew 
brighter and brighter as she gazed ; and she seemed refreshed with 
the soft wind stirring about her. ‘How brightly and quietly,’ she 
whispered, ‘does he go to his rest, melting away, tint by tint, 
from the sight ?’ Then turning her head wearily away, she sunk to 
the pillow, murmuring, ‘ Oh, that my departure may be like that— 
may I sink to my death, calmly and painless, leaving behind me the 
bright reflections of a brief existence.’ For a few moments she lan¬ 
guidly closed her eyes and remained motionless ; then opening them 
again, she gazed in my face and said, ‘Death, death—if this is it, it 
is neither sad nor painful—it is only going home to meet parents, 
sisters, friends, in a glorious world, a region of spirits, bright, high, 
beautiful, how—’ here her voice again died away in a soft murmuring 
sound. She gathered strength a moment and continued, ‘ My bro¬ 
ther, he in a strange land, how will he grieve when he hears that I 
am dead—tell him I prayed for him, that I shall meet him in that 
eternal world of glory, where we shall live forever and ever—when 
I am gone give him one of these,’—and she attempted to raise her 
slender hand to the hair, lying in a mass upon her pillow. But the 
almost transparent fingers wandered a moment in the air, and then 
fell feebly over the bed-side. Her lips moved again. ‘ It is all fad- 
ing, floating,’ she said; ‘ how gloriously the angels throng above me, 
smiling, beckoning, with wings so beautiful—nearer they hover, set¬ 
tling on my pillow—softly, softly, they—.’ A heavenly smile broke 
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over her face, her voice grew fainter and fainter, then stopped like a 
tone of smothered music. The features settled, a shiver ran over her 
frame, and all was over. Her spirit had gone to congregate with 
sister angels in happiness. I laid my hand on that forehead—it was 
growing fearfully cold. My heart cramped; the strength of my 
manhood gave way; I sunk to my knees and wept bitterly. 

Again I stood beside her when her friends had done their office of 
love. Outstretched in her shroud of pure linen she lay, her stiffened 
hands confined over her bosom with a knot of white riband, and the 
dark lashes lying, so like sleep, on her marble cheeks. That smile 
was still there, like star-light on crusted snow—it was buried with 
her. 

As she had requested, I took a long curl from her head—that 
head on which I had so often tossed flowers in childish play. I 
stood gazing on the corpse, till a strange, mysterious feeling of ano¬ 
ther world crept over me. A coldness came about my heart; I 
felt as if a dark spirit was overshadowing me. Awe-struck, I held 
up the ringlet and gazed upon it. No touch of death was there. 
Bright and beautiful as ever, it streamed from my hand. I looked 
till it seemed to grow alive in my grasp. Again I turned to the dead, 
and the wandering of my soul ceased. I knelt down and prayed 
fervently that my death-bed might be like hers. 

I inclosed the hair in a purse Louisa had worked during her ill¬ 
ness, and gave it to her brother, he who afterward raised the white 
slab over her grave, with the inscription of * My Sister.’ A. P. 


NOTICES. 

The Crayon Miscellany, By the Author of the Sketch Book. Number I. 

Containing a Tour on the Prairies. 

We are among those who have been unable to find the marks of genius, the 
proofs of peculiar and exalted talents in the later productions of Washington Ir¬ 
ving, with which his Salmagundi papers, his Knickerbocker, and the earliest 
numbers of his Sketch Book abounded. We may have been fanciful in our pre¬ 
ference, but such has ever been our opinion. We have fancied, and we believe 
upon good evidence, that he wrote best at home —that, being “ to the manor born,” 
his pen was more free, his pencil more true, and his sketches, in consequence, 
more faithful and life-like, while he was 

“ Content to breathe his native air, 

On his own ground,” 

than while he sought new themes and new scenes, in a foreign clime. Washing¬ 
ton Irving is and ever was a Yankee; his Salmagundi was full of the genuine 
Yankee spirit—replete with a peculiar humor that belongs to the denizen of no 
other nation on the globe than ours—differing as widely lrom the Tom Iloodish, 
Horace Smithish and Charles Lambish humor that characterize the contemporary 
literature of the mother land, as do the customs, habits and manners of the two 
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countries differ. So also with the History of New York, which nobody but a 
Yankee could have written—and with the earlier papers in the Sketch Book, that 
were American in subject, in conception, and in execution. And how perceptible 
was the difference between all these inimitable productions, and those which un¬ 
der the title of “ Bracebridge Hall,” and the later numbers of the “ Sketch Book,” 
were thrown off under an inspiration foreign to the author's taste and habits. 
Follow him, too, to Granada—where he wrote a few beautiful things, but oh how 
different from those with which he had taught us to admire the taste and genius 
of Geoffrey Crayon’s pencil! We began to fear that we should never look upon 
their like again, and were deploring that fate had driven him from us, and detain¬ 
ed him so long from the clime that nad proved his Algeria. But he returned to us; 
after an absence of seventeeit years, he came back to the scenes of his youth, 
to imbibe the inspiration of his early years—and the volume before us abundantly 
proves that his eye has not “ waxed dim, neither is his natural force abated.’* 

We are proud to find, (not only because we love to feel that our own hypotheses 
are correct, but because we are proud of our countryman,) that the truth of the 
comparison we have instituted above, between the Home-sketches and the Foreigu- 
sketehes of our own Geoffrey, finds a complete corroboration in this first number 
of “ The Crayon Miscellany ” It describes a Tour on the great Western Prai¬ 
ries, which occupied the author a month, in the autumn of the year 1632, directly 
after his return from abroad ; and will probably be followed by descriptions of 
other portions of a wide and varied journey through the United States, which he 
has made, less for the purpose of writing a book, as he tells us, than for the grati¬ 
fication of his curiosity. May they issue rapidly, and fill the author’s pockets, 
while they delight and instruct his readers. 

We cannot go into a detailed review of the Tour on the Prairies ; but, while we 
pronounce it as at least equal to the finest of the productions of its author, and 
abounding with all the best characteristics of his best works, we feel that we need 
do no more by way of lecommending it to the perusal of all our readers. O. 


Tm Mechanic and Farmer —We have felt many compunctious visitings 
since our last notice of this paper. It being one of the few journals in our State 
untainted by politics, is at least worthy of an independent notice, which it shall 
have. The truth is, we cling very tenaciously to our old friends, and our organ 
of cautiousness being somewhat large we like to try our new ones awhile before 
we say much about them ; but the magnanimity of the Mechanic and Farmer has 
done wonders with our opinion. They speak of the Maine Farmer, a neighbor 
and contemporary, in terms so free from all rivalry and with praise so honest, 
that we do not hesitate to yield to such men all the commendation they deserve ; 
therefore we have read our numbers of the Mechanic and Farmer more attentively 
than the hurry of our vocation had before permitted, and have been both interest¬ 
ed and instructed by many of its articles, and much pleased with the management, 
mechanical and editorial, of the pnper. An article in particular, “On Building,” 
touched us nearly. We wish those builders who construct what they call habitable 
houses w’ould read this article attentively, and if the Mechanic has devised a pos¬ 
sible way of keeping the frost from our rooms in this severe climate we are it* 
friend forever. We speak feelingly on the subject, being a sufferer. A most 
magnificent geranium—that had blessed our weary eyes for a year with its vivid 
green, whose perfume had scented our little study and warmed our heart with 
sweet recollections, (for it was the gift of a friend,)—which had called forth more of 
our pride than we like to acknowledge, when our visiters raised their hands in 
admiration and exclaimed, ‘ W'hat a splendid geranium?—that superb, fan-like 
exotic, that covered the lower part of the window with a living blind—has fallen 
a victim to thin walls and negligent building, there not being left even a subject 
for poetry behind , the comparison of death and frost-bitten flowers being so hack¬ 
neyed. We look upon the leafless skeleton of that plant with a sigh of mingled 
regret and anticipation—regret for its faded beauties, and anticipation for the time 
when the Mechanic and Farmer will have influence enough among our builders to 
allow our pet plants a comfortable nook to flourish in. 

Seriously, the Mechanic and Farmer promises to be a useful and interesting 
paper. Jt is so now—and having woven a notice of its excellence with our two 
^rreat favorites, the Maine Farmer and our lamented geranium, our conscience 
is quiet again, and in pronouncing the paper in question to be a first-rate family 
journal, we make the amende honorable to its enterprising editor. Ed. 
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THE VICTIM. 

’Twas he who lured that graceful swan 
'Mong waves of agony, 

And cast o’er her the shadow wan 
Of evil destiny. 

Mary Travers was a native of the city of Belfast, in Ireland, 
-when she with her two sisters, Jane and Aurelia, were long the 
reigning toasts among the gallants in their own walk of life. Un¬ 
fortunately for one of the three, the fame of their beauty had travel¬ 
led beyond the humble circle of their own rank. I shall not attempt 
to draw the portrait of my heroine, she was a beauty—the incarna¬ 
tion of deep feeling and confiding innocence. Mary Travers was 
but seventeen when she attracted the attention of the dissipated 
Captain Pottinger. Gay and endowed with that stateliness of form 
and those sparkling qualities, which though shallow are yet too 
apt to captivate the sex, what wonder that with his fashionable 
equipage and splendid uniform, he should have been able to win the 
attention, if not the heart, of Mary ? Like Mercutio he had been 
the denizen of a corrupt court, but he was a Mercutio without his 
kindlier qualities. Deeply had he drunk of the poison-cup of dis¬ 
sipation, around which far and wide wither the noblest flowers of 
the pure heart; and now returned by leave of absence from his regi¬ 
ment to his native city and home, he might be said to be a stream¬ 
let from that poison-cup spreading far and wide w*o and desolation. 
Such was the baleful hemlock ’neath which the frail violet of my 
story was doomed to droop and wither. 

For three (to him) long months did the gay Captain flatter, and 
by every studied wile attempt to charm the bird from her native 
bower, but in vain—her heart was fortified by virtue, whose panoply 
employed will ever afford protection to the feeblest and the lowliest. 
33 
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With the cunning eye of the serpent he perceived that the gay - 
plumed bird could not be ensnared by flattery alone, that it must be 
by hypocrisy arrayed in the snowy garb of virtue. 

Who shall describe the rapture of poor Mary Travers, when she 
saw the man whom she believed all that was honorable (alas the 
word !) and noble at her feet—w hen beyond all her most sanguiue 
expectations, her gallant lover claimed her as a soldier’s bride ? 

“My father and mother are from home,’* said her lover, “and 
will be so for more than two weeks ; we must be married at their 
house and in their absence, as they might otherwise object to our 
union, though they could not prevent it. You can come with any 
of your female acquaintances, and one of your sisters as bridemaid; 

I will send the carriage for you all to-morrow morning—and at noon 
we shall be one forever.” 

Mary hesitated. “ I must acquaint my father and mother ere I 
take so important a step; why cannot we be married at their house? 
it is so much more natural. Do, dearest Frederick,” said she, 
looking up into his face with her confiding blue eyes almost swim¬ 
ming in tears, “it will make them so happy.” But alas, her rea¬ 
sons went for nought—he had more potent ones still. “ Old peo¬ 
ple were so apt to entertain doubts and suspicions—they might re¬ 
fuse permission to their union unless ratified by his parents also. 
With such reasoning he soothed the fears of Mary—she consented, 
and became his victim. 

The morning dawmed; the heart of Mary beat wildly againsther 
bosom like a captive bird against the wires of its cage, to leave for 
the first time her father’s home—to leave her sisters—to shut the 
wicket on the garden of childhood forever; more than all to take such 
an important step without the permission or approval of her parents. 
She had never transgressed their authority before, and she trembled. 
For the first time there passed over the Eden of love, which spread 
itself before her mind’s eye and around her soul, a threatening, a 
gloomy cloud, which made her tremble—nay, almost repent. C° n ~ 
science slept not; but love, strong, first love, smothered her voice 
with his wing. “Bless me, father,” said she, according to custom 
on first meeting him that important morning. A tear almost started 
as she received his parting blessing. Would that it had, for her heart 
was full and the avowal of her intentions trembled on hertougu e * 
The tear, had it fallen, might have attracted the old man’s attention, 
and his questions and commiseration might have elicited a saving 
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concession. But it was not so. He blessed her, and in another 
hour her sister Aurelia as bridemaid and another young school- 
companion had entered the Captain’s carriage, which by agreement 
awaited them at the corner of the next street. 

“Mary,” said her husband as he secured the proofs of her mar¬ 
riage after the ceremony, “ I have a proposal to make which will 
give you pain, but it must be complied with—we must depart imme¬ 
diately for London ; the arrival of a letter by this morning’s post has 
brought me the unwelcome and unexpected news, that my father and 
mother will be here by to-morrow noon. We must leave this spot 
long ere then and be on our road to London; otherwise fatal re¬ 
sults to our happiness will be the consequence—may, said I ?—nay, 
must. A travelling carriage awaits us in the avenue; you must 
bid farewell to your sister and pretty friend, and we will start im¬ 
mediately.” 

“ Without bidding farewell to my father?—without telling him 
lam truly married?” said the imprudent bride; u never, never! 
Frederick; I love you deeply, madly—ay I fear too madly; but I 
cannot break their kind hearts; I cannot wed their grey heads to 
the darkness of the grave.” 

This burst of enthusiastic indignation, like the last flicker of the 
dying lamp, was too strong for her senses and she fainted in his 
arms, for she was a child of passion and quivered like a leaf at the 
slightest impulse. As she recovered, his kind attentions—the tear 
that fell from his eye on her burning hand, (for even he could weep) 
the first she had ever seen him shed—disarmed her. She consent¬ 
ed to leave father, mother, home, sisters and friends to share the 
fortunes of one who had become to her more than all. Long the 
sisters remained locked in each other’s embrace; their tears were 
the tears of innocence, but they watered not the flowers of hope. 

CHAPTER II. 

The second act of my story opens three months after the parting of 
Mary from her home. It is twelve at night, and she is sitting alone, 
pale and desolate—a foot is heard on the staircase ofiher sequester¬ 
ed dwelliug, situated in the western suburbs of London. Can it be 
he? No. Another? Yes, now it is he! It was indeed Capt. 
Pottinger who entered, or rather rushed into the presence of his 
poor wife and threw himself in the arm chair. “Lost two hundred 
guineas—ay, two hundred guineas—a pretty sum that for a disinher¬ 
ited son—disinherited all for your baby face and some others,” mut- 
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tered the gambler in an undertone to himself; “that face of yours 
even now, though pale as melancholy herself, might make my for¬ 
tune—refused to participate in my pleasures—calling the theatre a 
temple of sin, and my honorable companions a set of ruffians. 
Madam, this will not do; we must turn over a new though darker 
leaf.” Mary trembled violently, and her eye filled as she vainly 
tried to answer this brutal speech; yet even in. her fear there was 
dignity. Well might her cheek be changed, her blue eye dimmed ; 
her aged father’s head was in the dust, and her mother was stretch¬ 
ed on a bed of pain ; and she the loved of all had been the cause of 
her father’s death and her mother’s sickness and sonrow. Her hus¬ 
band too had been disinherited by his father for his many delinquen¬ 
cies, nay, crimes; and their only subsistence was derived from her 
husband’s half pay and the precarious fruits of the gambling-table ; 
the first had been enough for the wants of nature, but it was quickly 
as received olfered up on the shrine of the demon of gambling. At 
first her husband’s behavior to herself had been marked by every 
kindness and attention ; but innocent love, which time softens down 
into esteem and affection, is unknown to the heart of the wicked. 
To them love may indeed wear a halo at first, but time turns it into 
a spring of evil that sears the brain and tortures the heart of its vic¬ 
tim. Finding that she would not enter into his wicked career, nor 
join him in his hours of profligate revelry, he left her tobiood 
over her misfortunes and weep the bitter tears of regret. But 
a severer trial awaited the devoted Mary—she was doomed to be 
severed from him whom she still loved, though she had found a 
demon under the disguise of an angel. The Captain’s leave of ab¬ 
sence had expired. Deep in debt and without further credit, he 
saw no means of continuing his present career, to which he still 
clung w ith a prensied grasp. He must join his regiment, (immedi¬ 
ately bound for the West Indies,) if he wished to preserve the means 
of subsistence; and a letter from his colonel hinted that his conduct 
was well known, and that the least hesitation on his part would 
lead to his instant dismissal. 

It w as a piercing night in December. Mary and her husband had 
been for the last half hour gazing on the dying embers of the har.dfull 
of fire. The Captain’s air was agitated, as he turned to her and 
hastily exclaimed, “Mary, I must join my regiment to-morrow, and 
you cannot accompany me.” 

“Not accompany you, Frederick! what mean you?” exclaimed 
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his astonished victim, u Frederick, what mean you ? Am I not you? 
wedded wife—wedded before the altar of our God ? and can you 
talk thus coolly of leaving me ?” 

u Yes, thanks to your immaculate virtue and my transcendent folly, 
we were married ; but I know how to cut such bonds when they 
become troublesome;” and with rough violence he tore away the 
arms she had dispairingfy thrown about his neck, and thrusting the 
almost phrensied young creature from him, left the house. Heed¬ 
less of his wretched wife’s feeble health, or her helpless poverty, 
Capt. Pottinger left her to join his regiment on the morrow. 

u Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude.” 

Without bidding her farewell or leaving any provision for her sub¬ 
sistence, he departed. What hardness may not the heart of man 
attain under the frost of sin ! Adamant is not harder. For six weeks 
poor Mary lay in almost a lifeless state, but her misfortunes had 
softened the hearts of those around her. Through the means of a 
letter found in her pocket-book the direction of her friends had 
been discovered; and her sister Aurelia had been her nurse 
during her long insensibility and delirium. I shall dwell no longer 
on this sad scene of a mournful story. Her heart was bruised, yet 
not broken—a sister’s anxious love and time could heal it, and the 
smiles of hope dissolve its frost. Her father was no more, but the 
mother still lived. That thought made her turn with renewed hope, 
yet a sadened heart to the future. 

<4 1 shall never dare to look on my mother’s meek face again, Aure* 
lia; the very smile would upbraid me with my father’s death, and 
with her own deep misery.” 

“ Say not so,” was her sister’s oft repeated reply, “she, you well 
know, is ever kind and forgiving. Did not she rock us in the 
same cradle until her song drew the soft veil of slumber over our 
senses? You have erred, but not to the extent you accuse 
yourself. Come to our own fair home; though sorrow now 
dwells there I promise you a free forgiveness—the finger of scorn 
will be averted when the story of your misfortunes is known—peace 
and comfort may yet be there.” 

What cannot hope achieve ? In three months they returned again 
to their native city. Again the victim felt the warm kiss of her 
mother on her brow. She, the kind, the forgiving, would have 
joined her suffering daughter long ere this but for her precarious 
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health. Happiness chastened by remembrance reigned in that dwell¬ 
ing once more, and the chief circumstance which contributed to the 
restoration of the daughter ’3 health was the recovery of the mother. 

CHAPTER III. 

A year had passed and the deserted wife found a channel for her 
scorned affections in the beautiful girl of whom she was the mother. 
All that was great and beautiful in the father centered in the sweet 
features of the child ; and with the trusting hope of woman she 
dwelt on the thought that he would sometime return and do justice 
to them both. But all these flattering anticipations were soon over. 
She received a letter from her husband informing her of his intended 
marriage with a wealthy heiress, and offering her a handsome main¬ 
tenance from the fortune he expected with bis wife, if she made no 
opposition to the union; though he informed her, opposition would 
be of no avail, as she had no proofs of a marriage with herself. 
This was true; Mary had no proofs except the evidence of her sis¬ 
ter, and she was ignorant of the name and residence of the clergy¬ 
man who united them. Opposition was in truth useless; but she 
rejected his offer of support with the disdain it merited, and resolv¬ 
ed to follow him to the West Indies and protest against his second 
marriage. It was several months before the wretched wife could 
raise the means of prosecuting her voyage ; and when she did arrire 
at the desired port, it was to have her worst fears more than confirm¬ 
ed. Capt. Pottinger was married, but he too had been deceived in 
supposing his new wife worth a fortune. Enraged by this unlooked 
for disappointment his rage knew no bounds. He had committed 
a crime for riches, and failed to attain the reward he anticipated. 
He spurned his second wife from him in wrath, and by his brutal 
treatment sent her to her grave two months before Mary’s arrival. 
For this, together with a duel he had been engaged in, he was dis¬ 
charged from the army, and had started for the United States to es¬ 
cape the contempt of all that knew him. The unfortunate creature, 
whose heart clung to him even in his lowest degradation, followed 
him with her child. 

CHAPTER iv. 

Columbia, the land of the free, is also the home of the oppressed. 
There the exile forgets his sorrow—there the weary find rest. 
From a friend who had preceded her to the new world Mary found 
a warm reception on her arrival in New York after a tempestuous 
passage; but she could learn nothing of her husband. Their mu- 
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tual labor more than supplied the simple wants of nature, and hope 
still led her on to exertion. Let me suppose two years to have re¬ 
volved, two years of mingled sunshine and shower. It was agiow¬ 
ing evening in the month of June ; Mary sat at the window gazing 
on the glorious sunset gilding the western sky, streaming on the 
woods of Hoboken and slumbering on the bosom of the noble Hud¬ 
son. Her friend was absent, and her little daughter Mary, now 
nearly three years old, was leaning upon her knee. The evening 
star arose pure, pensive and clear, like a solitary queen. Memory 
was busy weaving her motley and chequered web in the mind of the 
poor exile, and large tears were rolling slowly down her pale cheek, 
as she sung for the amusement of her beautiful child. The air to 
which she sung the following words was low and sweet as the au¬ 
tumnal breeze sighing for its summer playmates, the leaves and 
flowers. 

SONG. 

A maiden sat ’neatli a willow tree— 

Ah me ! for the lady fair; 

For her cheek was pale, as pale can be, 

And dark was her flowing hair ; 

Yet once, in the pride of her early bloom, 

With the fairest might she vie ; 

But sorrow veiled with its misty gloom 
Her darkly melting eye. 

And what is the cause of the maiden’s wo? 

And why should one so bright, 

Weep all alone while the bleak winds blow 
JpJeath the chilly dews of night ? 

The lily white in its native dell, 

That drank the pearly dew, 

Was not more pure than young Christabel, 

With her feelings fresh and true ; 

But the spoiler came with thoughts of guile ; 

She loved as women love ; 

He cherish’d her in his heart awhile 
As the hawk may fold the dove ; 

Her cheek grew pale and her eye grew dim, 

Her sweet voice faint and low, 

And her brain was turned with thoughts of him, 

Who requited love with wo. 

Her friend entered as the last worJs were quivering on the lips of 
the fair mother, who was at first unconscious of her presence. u I 
have brought you a newspaper,” said she, u which contains an 
account of the trial of one of our countrymen for forgery to a large 

amount, on the bank of-; it forms one of the principal topics 

of conversation about town, and I thought it might prove interest¬ 
ing to you.” Mary took the paper from the hand of her friend, but 
let it suddenly fall on reading the title of the paragraph indicated. 
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“Trial of James Fitzsummons, alias Frederick Pottinger, for 
forgery.” 

“ It is he—it is he !” cried the trembling exile, turning pale as 
death. “Who?—who ?” demanded her friend, surprised and alarm¬ 
ed at this sudden burst of feeling on the part of her companion, who 
with difficulty gasped forth, “My husband!” Her friend was 
surprised, but had too much sense and feeling to ask an expla¬ 
nation at such a moment. In a few minutes they were on their 
way to the prison, where a scene awaited poor Mary which I caa 
hardly hope to describe. 

The visiters were permitted to see the prisoner. As the door 
opened Mary gazed anxiously in. The faint glimmer of the lamp 
but dimly illuminated the gloomy cell, yet it was sufficient for her 
to discover that the criminal was indeed her husband, but alas! how 
changed ! Could that miserable attenuated form be the wreck of 
w hat was once so noble ?—and that blood-shot eye and withered 
brow—could they indeed be the same w hich taught the gentle heart 
of Mary Travers to love ? 

For a moment he fixed his gaze listlessly on the two strangers, 
and then let his face fall again between his hands. Mary stepped 
tremblingly forward and laid her hand gently on his shoulder. He 
did not move. “Frederick,” she said in a low stilled voice, 
“Frederick.” 

“ Who speaks?” exclaimed the wretched man, springing up and 
wildly confronting her. Mary shrunk from the almost insane look 
he fixed upon her, and faltered out, “ It is your wife, the mother of 
your child; but oh, Frederick, do not look at me thus.” 

A flash of joy illuminated his face for a moment, and he grasped 
her hand convulsively. It passed away and a cold sneer took its 
place. “ And have you too come to add to my degradation, to place 
one more crime in a picture of fire before me ?” 

“No, no, Frederick,” cried the distressed wife, throwing her 
arms about him, “ no, I have been seeking for you in wretch¬ 
edness and broken-hearted. Now' I have come to live, to die with 
you, unless you again cast me from your bosom.” 

“To live with me !” said the husband bitterly, “and know you 
not that I am sentenced to six years in the state’s prison ?” 

“ I know all,” said the poor w oman mournfully, dropping her head 
on his bosom, “ all, and yet will I live with you.” 

The guilty man shook w ith the power of his emotions, and with 
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wild energy he clasped her to him. u Mary,” he said in a choked 
voice, “ this cannot be ; but while I live the memory of this moment 
will cling to me for good.” 

“And why must I not remain with you ?” she inquired. 

“ My companions will be criminals, my home a prison.” 

Her answer was in the beautiful language of woman’s affection, 
u Thy home shall be my home, and whither thou goest thither will 
I follow thee.” 

Again the criminal remonstrated, but Mary was fixed in her pur¬ 
pose ; andjeaving her child with her friend, she followed her hus¬ 
band to his place of confinement. For six years was she the minis¬ 
tering angel in his abode of wretchedness; happier while perform¬ 
ing the drudgery of a prison-house, with now and then a glimpse of 
her husband for her reward, than she had been since her separation 
from him. Nor was she without a higher recompense. When his 
term of imprisonment had expired, Pottinger entered the world an 
altered man. He returned with his wife and child to Europe, re¬ 
ceived the forgiveness of his parents, aud filled his station in society 
with as much honor as one who has sunk so low can ever hope to 
attain. The rich have many friends. Mary was rich, but she never 
forgot the humble woman who took her to her bosom in a strange 
land. 

New York , 1835. 


[For tho Portland Magazine.] 

DAVID WILLIAMS. 

Passing through New York in the latter part of the year 1S30, we 
were informed that David Williams, one of the captors of Major 
Andre, would appear at the American Theatre on a particular eve¬ 
ning. Being desirous of seeing a man who from genuine patriotism 
had refused the offer of affluence while in deep poverty, rather than 
injure his suffering country, we with a few friends visited the thea¬ 
tre. We had taken the precaution to secure seats directly opposite 
the one he was to occupy, and therefore had a full view of him 
on entering our box. He was seated with several gentlemen and 
ladies, apparently] much pleased with the attention he excited; 
sometimes leaning his good-natured, red face to one, and then to 
another, of the very pretty young ladies who shared his seat. He 
34 
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was short, stout, and apparently very healthy, though as much as 
seventy years of age. His dress w as the uniform of a common revo¬ 
lutionary soldier—his face full and florid—his eyes small—his 
grey hair combed back and hanging in a long cue down his back 
bound by a scarlet riband. We had been informed that it was his 
intention to go upon the stage and relate the incident of Andre’s 
capture himself to the audience; but some judicious friend advised 
him to the contrary, and consequently the account below was writ¬ 
ten by him and read to the audience by the manager, who on 
finishing, pointed out the old soldier to them. They received him 
very heartily, when he arose with an old fashioned bow and 
agreeable smile, and in a strong voice, for a man of his age, informed 
them that the document just read was perfectly correct and contain¬ 
ed all the incidents relating to the capture of Major Andre. The 
pleased audience again cheered him on taking his seat, and we soon 
after left the house. Williams died about a year since, and as every 
incident relating to the history of our country must be interesting to 
our readers, we publish below the exact account from a literal copy, 
which w e commissioned a friend to procure us from the original. 

Ed. 

u I David Williams first entered the United States army in the 
year 1775, and continued in the service until the commencement of 
1780, when I w r as disabled from having my feet frozen. I then was 
obliged to take what employment I could meet with for my daily 
sustenance and support, such as chopping wood, grubbing and other 
such hard and laborious work—and at this time being about twenty 
miles from my home and parents. 

“ The following is the account of the capture of Major Andre by 
Paulding, Van Vart and myself. 

“On the 22d day of September, 1780, I had been out looking for 
W'ork, and on my return to where I boarded I saw six men coming. 

I met them and rsked them where they were going; they said to 
Tarry Town. I told them that if they would wait a few minutes I 
would get ray musket and accompany them. We went on fifteen 
miles, and night coming on we crept into a hay barrack and lay till 
morning; we then continued on our way and crossed Buttermilk 
Hill, and on the way Paulding proposed to stop at Isaac Reed’s and 
get a pack of cards. When we came to Davie’s Hill the party de¬ 
parted leaving four there, while we three continued on to Tarry 
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I'own. We commenced playing cards near the road, and after being 
there nearly one hour we heard the sound of a horse coming at full 
gallop, when one of us spoke—which one first I do not recollect— 
but one said, 4 There comes a trader, and going to New York. 5 
When he came within proper distance we stepped out before him 
in the road. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, 4 1 hope you belong to our party.’ 
We asked him what party. He said the lower party. We told 
him we did. He then said, 4 1 am a British officer who have been 
up the country on particular business ; and to let you know I am a 
gentleman look at this,’—showing his gold watch. We then told 
him we were Americans. 4 Bless my soul,’ said he, 4 a man 
must do any thing to get along,’ and then showed us Arnold’s pass. 
We then told him he must dismount and we must search him. 
4 Lads,’ said he, 4 you will bring yourselves into trouble.’ We told 
him we did not care for that, and asked him if he had any more 
papers about him. lie said no. We then took him about twenty 
rods from the road in the bushes, and I searched him. I examined 
every spot where it was possible papers could be secreted. 1 then 
told him he must sit down and I must take off his boots. As his 
foot came out of the boot Paulding caught hold of it and said, 4 By 

-here it is.’ I pulled off his stocking, and inside of it found 

three half sheets of paper wrapped up in another half sheet; and on 
the outside wrapper was written West Point: and on pulling off 
his other boot and stocking like papers were found. Paulding then 
said he was a spy. We then dressed him, after obtaining the pa¬ 
pers, and crossed the road with him. We asked him w here be got 
those papers ; he said at Pines’ Bridge, of a man he did not know; 
but said, 4 If you will let me go I will give you one hundred guineas, 
my horse, watch, saddle and bridle.’ We told him, 4 No, we must 
know from whom you received these papers.’ He then offered us 
one thousand guineas, watch &c.—but we again said no; and the 
last offer he made us was ten thousand guineas and as many dry goods 
as we would ask, for which he would give us his order on Sir Hen¬ 
ry Clinton in New York, if we would only consent to his escape 
after the money and goods should have been sent for and received. 
We told him no, and that all his offers were vain, and go he must. 
We then conducted him to Col. Jamison and delivered him up. 

44 New York , Dec . 9 th, 1830,” 
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THE BIISSIONAXtT. 

The day was fading fast; the uncheck’d winds 
Shook their broad pinions o’er the heaving sea; 
The sky with curving arch was deeply blue, 

And brooded like a blessing o’er the earth. 

A stately ship, some distance off the shore, 
Swung at her mooring like an untamed horse, 
That chafed and restless ’neath the curbing rein 
Pants for a curvet on his desert sands. 

The sun-brown’d sailor waited at the strand 
With ready barge, and on the sandy beach 
The missionary stood. His brow was clear, 

His dark eye bright, and his pale features all 
Imbued and shining with his spirit’s strength. 

He turn’d him to the friends that crowded round. 
And bared his forehead to the stirring breeze, 

The last cool kisses of his native air 

Now blowing off the shore. 

tl Farewell,” he calmly said, “ God bless ye all. 

My lot is cast; with holy joy I go 

To do high battle in Jehovah’s cause ; 

To grapple with the superstitions crude, 

The dark idolatry of India’s sons. 

Full well I know my path b rife with ill, 

With peril, bigotry, and may be death. 

I go where famine, plague and pestilence 
Reap with dark hands the harvest-fields of death, 
Till the grave-garners cannot hold the store ; 

Yet in the strength God gives me will I go, 
Yielding up all, e’en thee, my native land, 

With nature’s awful majesty enstamp’d 
Upon thee in thy birth. I give thee up,— 

Thy lofty mountains piercing to the clouds, 

Thy forests stretching far into the day— 

Thy rivers, rocks, thy foaming cataracts, 

And the deep silence of thy vasty plains, 

All, all I throw upon thy altar, God, 

A glorious sacrifice. 

Do others love their country less than I f 
I know not; yet what worthless fleeting things 
Will exile man and send him forth from home. 
For glory see him where red swords are drawn, 
Cities on fire or villages consumed. 
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Where man doth tarry for his brother’s life ! 

See him do battle in the tented field, 

With flaunting banner and dark prancing steed, 

The sunbeams pouring on his golden helm, 

Till the hot blood is fevered in his veins, 

Scorching his brow and burning to his brain ; 

Still must he on for Glory. 

For gold the merchant braves the stormy sea, 

And bares his bosom to the pirate’s blade,—• 

Goes where the deadly plague may be at work 
Amid the pulses of the crowded mart, 

Gath’ring her thousands to the feast of death. 

For wealth man scales the lofty mountain’s brow, 

And reels unsteady on its beetling cliffs j 
With thunder-laden clouds rolling above 
And the loud torrent bellowing below. 

Thus braves he peril on the sea and land, 

Forcing his passage through the marshy wild 
To earth’s deep caverns, where the blessed sun 
Has never found the dark and slimy depths, 

Where mildew dampness genders air most foul, 

And serpents coil with many hideous things 
That shapeless trail among the tall rank weeds, 
Where mists weep poison, and the very winds 
Sink powerless in an atmosphere so dense, 

And moaning onward die a stifled death; 

Yet man will penetrate e’en there for gold. 

Go where the earth is frost-bound through the year, 
Or where the wily Arab makes his tent— 

To ocean isles, or the deep sunken mine, 

For Gold or Glory man will follow thee. 

And shall I shrink—I that am going forth, 

A diver in the sea of ignorance, 

To drag forth jewels for the Saviour’s crown- 
immortal gems from the low depths of sin ? 

Not so—and now again, farewell, farewell; 

In prayer remember me. 

And soon that gallant ship was on her way, 

Dividing gracefully the crested waves. 

Upon her deck the missionary stood, 

With his calm look turned mildly to his friends ; 

Who watch’d with troubled hearts the lessening bark, 
Till in the distance faintly seen and dim, 

Upon the blue horizon’s brink, it hung, 

A small and misty speck. Then night came down 
And folded it within its sable wings. 

Portland , 1635. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

A LEAF FROM AN OLD MAN’S JOURNAI*. 

MY BIRTH DAY. 

This day I am just sixty years old. I know not the reason, 
but the return of my birth day alTects me very differently from 
others; an undefinable feeling of sadness comes over me, and I am 
unfit for the cares and duties of the world. It may be superstition— 
it may be folly, but it ever seems to me that on this day more than 
any other in the year, the spirits of the loved and the lost are hov¬ 
ering around and trying to win my thoughts entirely from this world, 
and fix them on the scenes of another. However this may be, on 
this day I never feel prepared to mingle in the active scenes of life. 
I feel more than ever that my home is not of this world, and I ex¬ 
perience a mournful pleasure in the thought that every year brings 
me nearer to that home from which there will be no removal. 

For hours I have been seated here by the window, and as the 
hum of many voices—the merry laugh of children—the distant low¬ 
ing of cattle have fallen upon the ear, my thoughts have been in¬ 
sensibly carried back to the scenes of my own childhood; and as 
the last ray of the setting sun faded from my view on this my 
birth day, a sense of utter desolation came over me, and the foun¬ 
tain which I thought sealed forever was opened. It is not often that 
an old man can weep, and when tears are permitted him, he experi¬ 
ences a pleasure of which the young know little—he seems to be 
carried back to the scenes of his youth, and memory calls before 
him a thousand beloved forms and hallowed associations. Memory! 

I have often thought it the greatest blessing bestowed on man. 
How often does it alleviate the sorrows of the past, brighten the 
prospects of the future and relieve the tedious present! The old 
man, when he looks back on his weary pilgrimage, feels a melan¬ 
choly pleasure as he calls to mind the ardent aspirations—the de¬ 
lightful, though unreal hopes, and the warm friendships of his 
youth. They seem to him like the “ ornaments of the desert,” ^and 
as he thinks long and stedfastly upon them, the green hills of his 
youth are presented to his view ; the friends of other days are around 
him—he hears again the merry laugh—he sees the smiling faces— 
he feels the warm kiss of love, and a smile plays upon his care¬ 
worn cheek as he rellects how soon he shall be with the loved of 
his youth. 
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It is a blessed thing, the recollection of the past. When the cold, 
calculating policy of this world possesses the once warm heart— 
when the affections are altogether bent on earth—when we feel 
that we are selfish and are conscious of our unworthiness—how 
often are we checked in the path of error by the thought that we 
were not once cold or selfish, and when wearied, sated and disappoint¬ 
ed, often are we amazed to think how easily and how keenly we 
were once delighted. 

Through a long life I have ever made it a practice to keep a 
daily journal of my thoughts and feelings. I would advise all the 
young to do the same—it will be a blessing to their old age. How 
many things are treasured up in the manuscripts before me, which 
had else been entirely forgotten. True—these pages are often the 
record of sorrows—and the traces of tears, bitter tears are visible. 
But to my mind there is pleasure in recollecting the sorrows and 
misfortunes which were inflicted for reproof and correction, by Him 
who never willingly afflicts. Alas that our wills are so stubborn 
that nothing but misery can bow them ! Alas that we will not learn 
by the experience of others and the word of Him who cannot de¬ 
ceive ! And doubly alas, that we should dare to murmur against 
the wisdom and love of Him who €t tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” 

" Did we but view things as we ought, 

This world would school each wandering thought 
To its high state.” 

Nor is it an idle fancy, that makes us wish in the beginning of 
the journey of life, to preserve some of the flowers with which the 
path-way is strewed. We are conscious that we grow old—we feel 
that we are changing—we know that others are changing and we 
wish for some memorial that will remind us of our former selves. 
How often will a sentence—a line—a word, bring vividly before us 
the past! What a weight of interest may hereafter attach to the 
little circumstances recorded! Fifty years hence, and how few of 
the names here mentioned will be in the land of the living! Alas > 
how many of them 

“ Low in the dark and dreamless land 
JVoic sleep.” 

The hand that is now writing, long ere that, will be cold in death, 
and the heart which is now warm with affection, and whose regu¬ 
lar pulsations are the index of health, will have ceased its opera¬ 
tions forever. Ah, would that the young could learn to chasten their 
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hopes and think of this world as it really is, before they are t&ughi 
by bitter experience. Would that they could feel, as I do now, 
that though this world is bright, beautiful, glorious to them in youth, 
a shadow will come upon it as the heart grows old; that new'feel- 
ings will awake, and the beautiful visions we form of the earth will 


melt into our anticipations of that world to which we are hastening. 
Like me they w ill sigh for a quiet rest with those that have gone 
before. 


il My birth-day ! Whore, when life was young, 
Is now each promise which it gave ? 

Hope’s early wreaths have long been hung, 
Pale, faded garlands, o’er its grave. 

Where memory waters with its tears 
Those relics of departed years.” 

Bangor , April, 1835. 


Robert. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

To -. 

STANZAS FOR THE LEAF-FALL. 

Hark ! down the leafless forest-glade 
There swells a hollow blast! 

Moaning a melancholy tune,— 

The requiem of the Past! 

The year is dying, and its breath 
Tells us of pleasures gone ; 

How mournfully it sings, and fades 
In mnsic, like the swan ! 

But time may speed the closing year, 

May ride upon the gale 

That raves amid the wintry skies,— 

Bat yet its mournful wail 

Shall strike no terror to the hearts 
Affection’s pulses move ; 

The tyrant leaves nought else untouched, 

Yet triumphs not o’er Love ! 

No, dearest, no! though skies be dark, 

And all around be drear,— 

The faithful soul no lapse of time 
Nor season’s change should fear; 

But every year that speeds its flight 
New wreaths of love should twine, 

More close to bind, with strengthened chain, 

Thy constant heart to mine ! V. V. V 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

MY DAY OF TRIBULATION. 

Like Miss Mitford’s, my day of trouble opened with a promise of uncommon 
enjoyment. It was Wednesday—that welcome twelve hours of school-girl free¬ 
dom, when the mind and body rise elastic from the studies of (he week, and are 
peculiarly open to the loveliness of that beautiful season when the sky is clearest, 
the flowers brightest, and the dew lies upon them in its utmost abundance. 

I do not know that I ever awoke to a livelier sense of physical enjoyment than 
on that morning, when my sweet friend and school mate Maria M. bounded into 
my room, telling me to hasten, for the phaeton was at the door and her father 
waiting in the hall. There is no active enjoyment like riding, whether on horse¬ 
back or in a carriage, provided your equipage be perfect, your companions agree¬ 
able and the day fine. 1 had all these requisites. There was not a lighter or 
more beautiful phaeton in New Haven than that of Col. M.—and his horses, I 
never saw such animals—their jetty coats, arching necks and gazel-like eyes 
were the very acme of brute beauty. Then they were so perfectly matched and 
carefully trained, the footfalls of their delicate hoofs were like the dancing of a 
fine girl, and they obeyed the least touch of the rein to a marvel. Our equipage 
was indeed perfect; the sun had just risen upon the new day, the breath of a 
thousand flower-gardens was abroad, and the shadows looked so cool one longed 
to sit and read Thompson in them. As to my companions, Maria was a lovely 
creature, not decidedly handsome, but good and delicate, with an eye like a wet 
violet. Her father was just the kind of man to give consequence to a brace of 
happy school girls in their teens—not young enough to be mistaken for a brother 
or lover, but in the prime of his good looks, with his thick black hair just begin¬ 
ning to be threaded sparingly with silver, and the easy dignity of a gentleman 
fitting'him like a garment. Nor was there a better dressed man about town ; his 
black coat of the finest cloth, velvet vest and plaited ruffles (all large dignified 
men should wear ruffles) were the very perfection of good taste. Were I to speak 
of his peculiarities I should say the things he most loved were his wife, child and 
horses—or perhaps more correctly, his horses, child and wife. He always drove 
from eight to ten miles in the hour; and his driving—we never praised that of 
his coachman—it hurt his feelings. Goldsmith rivaled the monkey, and why 
might not Col. M. be jealous of the attainments of his black coachman ? 1 had 

forgotten that we were seated and the horses pawing the ground impatient to be 
off. Black Tom who had been patting their glossy necks withdrew his hold from 
the bits and away we went. It was like riding in a rail-road car, so swiflly the 
splendid fi animals cleared the ground, with the sun glistening on their black coats 
and flashing over the silver-studded harnesses, as they dashed onward. We 
turned into Elm street, where the tall trees whose name it takes are interlaced, 
canopying the whole street with their stirring foliage, and forming a green and 
magnificent arch through which the sun was flickering writh broken and unsteady 
light. How deliciously cool it was, with the dew still bathing the bright leaves, 
and the long branches waving like green banners over us ? The colleges too, 
with their extensive common, formed a beautiful picture, the noble buildings 
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throwing their deep shadows on the fresh grass, with here and there a graceful 
group of young men—embryo poets, statesmen, and heroes perhaps—gathered in 
every variety of posture under the old trees; some chatting and laughing with 
neglected books lying at their feet, and others poring over their pages a little 
apart, with the pure breath of morning lifting the leaves for them. We passed on 
toward llotchkisstown, that gem of a village, nestled so snugly under the shelv¬ 
ing clifTs of East Rock, and forming one of the most picturesque features in the 
Arcadian scenery about that beautiful region. 1 cannot describe it; but these 
who have seen New Haven will agree with me in thinking it a jewel in the bosom 
of New England. 

It was late in the morning when we returned with our horses in a foam, glow¬ 
ing cheeks and our laps full of apple blossoms. We had a delightful driver—so 
said Maiia to her mama w ho met us on the steps, and so I was about to sny w hen 

Mrs. M. interrupted me with the information that some people from-. the 

town that contained my own loved home, were waiting for me within. For the 
first time in my life I had spent three months from my father’s hearth stone, and 
could have welcomed a dog as a familiar friend, had he once passed through mu’ 
garden-gate, been patted by my little sister or looked into the eyes of my mother. 
Without staying to inquire who my visiters could be I went eagerly forward with 
all the dear feelings of home stirring about my heart, and my hand half extended 
in welcome. It certainly was a damper—the sight of that lean gossiping little 
man, the miller’s assistant, with the marks of his occupation whitening his hat 
band, lying in the seams of his coat and marking the crosses of his boots—a per¬ 
sonage with whom I had never changed a dozen words in my life, but who now 
sat on one of the hall chairs, with his feet drawn under him and liis body planted 
against the wall in a direct file with his better half, one of the most silly', talka¬ 
tive patterns of humanity I ever met with. In order to be a little genteel, as she 
called pt, she had honored the visit with her best gown, a blazing calico with an 
immense pattern, a straw bonnet trimmed with pink and lined with blue, white 
silk gloves much too small for her hands, and morocco shoes ready to burst with 
the width of feet they contained. The head must be filled with something, 
and vanity often supplies the vacancy left by other qualities. I do not think this 
reasoning exactly phrenological, but I cannot account for poor Mrs. Johnson’s 
preposterous love of finery in any other way. The appearance of the good couple 
was vulgar enough, in all conscience, without the aid of their hopeful progeny, 
who in the shape of two ungainly freckled boys, with sun-burnt hair, cotton jack¬ 
ets and striped trowsers, and who sat with their feet between the chair-rounds, 
squeezing their wool hats between their knees and gazing with open mouths 
through the unclosed drawing-room door. They certainly formed a strange group 
for the aristocratic hall of one of the most fastidious men in the state. Yet strong 
as is the fear of ridicule in one of my age, I could not treat them coldly while the 
sweet feelings and affectionate associations their coming had given rise to, were 
swarming in my bosom. They had lately trod the places of my childhood. Ugly, 
inanimate and vulgar as were their faces they were familiar ones, and as such i 
welcomed them; notwithstanding Maria’s eyes absolutely laughed with fun as 
she paused on the stairs to witness the scene. 

An hour wore away ; 1 had gained all the information they could give me of 
my friends , it was getting near the dinner hour. In short I heartily wished my 
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visiters away ; but there they sat, Mrs Johnson emitting a continual stream of talk 
about her luck in making soap, her current bushes and her chickens. Here she 
began to grow pathetic. Six of the young fledglings had perished under an old 
cart during a thunder storm, and as many goslings had been dragged lifeless from 
the mill-dam, where they had ventured too early. Really the account was touch¬ 
ing; the more so, as Mrs. Johnson contrived to deduct something of a moral from 
the fate of her poultry; which was, as near as 1 can remember, that if the chickens 
had obeyed their mother and kept under the parent wing, the rain had not killed 
them; and if the goslings had not put forth their swimming propensities too soon, 
they might that blessed day have been enjoying the coolness of the mill-dam in 
all the downy majesty of half-grown geese. Taking breath, she branched offinto 
a dissertation on the evils of disobedience in general, and the forwardness of her 
boys in particulur ; then drawing all her interesting topics to a focus, she took up 
geese, chickens, current bushes etc. etc. and bore them rapidly onward in the 
stream of her inveterate loquacity. One might as well have attempted to stop the 
waters rushing from her husband’s mill-dam when the flood-gate was up, as to 
check the rapid motion of her unmanageable tongue ; the olalter of his flour es¬ 
tablishment was nothing to the incessant meaningless sounds that rolled from it. 
Another good hour passed away, and still its volubility was increasing. My im¬ 
patience was approaching to desperation. Maria had changed her dress, and I 
caught a glimpse of her bright face peeping roguishly over the banisters. Mrs. 
M. passed into the hall on her way to the garden, and gave them such a look ! 
flow some polite ladies can look when they are annoyed ? Mrs. M.’s was an ef¬ 
fectual glance, for it snapped the thread of Mrs. Johnson's discourse. 1 seized 
the opportunity and inquired at what house they stayed, and proposed calling on 
them after dinner. 

* Oh,’ said the little man with a most insinuating smile , 1 we calculate to put up 
with you—we aint the kind o’ people to slight old friends.’ 

Old friends ! I was absolutely thunderstruck, and answered, I fear with more 
asperity than politeness, that Col. M. did not keep a hotel. 

* Wal, I guess I knowed that afore, but I’d jest as livs pay him my money as 
any body else.’ 

This was too much. I looked at the banister; Maria’s handkerchief was at her 
mouth, and her face sparkled all over with suppressed mirth. Before I could find 
words to answer the proposition of Mr. Johnson, Col. M. came into the hall, and 
the little man very coolly informed him of the high honor intended his house. 

I believe it was my evident uneasiness that caused Col. M. to make his most 
solemnly polite bow, and inform my tormentor that he should entertain any friend 
of mine with pleasure. 

I was about to disclaim all Mr. Johnson's pretensions to hospitality backed by 
an acquaintance with myself, when he broke in with,‘ Wal, that’s jest what 1 was 
saying to my woman here as we come along—says I, wife, never put up to a 
tavern when you can go any whcrcs else—I'd jest as livs pay my money to a pri¬ 
vate house as to a tavern-keeper, these landlords al’es grumble so if one brings 
jiis own horse provinder.’ 

The Colonel stared at him a moment, and then coldly saying he was very wel¬ 
come, passed on. 

* What a perlite gentleman the Colonel is,’ ejaculated the little miller turning 
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triumphantly to his wife, who looked as pleased as if she had just heard of the re¬ 
suscitation of her six lamented goslings, and now seemed as desirous to be in mo¬ 
tion as she had before been of rest. 

* Come now,’ she said, jumping up and tying the strings of her bonnet, ' less 
go down to the salt water and cat our dinner on the grass—come, Miss Sarah, run 
up and git your things—I spose ^wouldn’t be perlite if we didn’t ask the Colonel 
and his wife, and that are young girl as jest come in with you/ 

I heard a sound of smothered laughter from over the stairs, and hastened to saj 
that 1 knew Col. M. and his family could not possibly go, as they expected com¬ 
pany, and added that I was myself engaged. 

* Wal then,’ said Mr. Johnson, * I don’t know as it makes much difference 
whether we set here or on the sea-side—so if Miss Sarah can’t go we’ll stay here, 
and then go to the museum.’ 

This plan was worse than the other. I knew that company would drop in after 
dinner, and the very thought of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, with the little Johnson’s, 
being introduced as my visiters, was enough to drive me any where ; and then to 
be dragged to the museum with them—any thing was better than that; so of the 
two evils 1 chose the sea-side dinner ; and expressing my determination in a man¬ 
ner by no means remarkable for its graciousness, went to my room. I put on a 
calash, folded a large shawl about me, and with my parasol in my hand was de¬ 
scending the stairs when 1 heard Mr. Johnson say to his wife,.* There, didn’t I 
tell you I’d contrive to make him ask us?—it wont cost any thing, for I’ll bet 
he wont charge.’ Mrs. Johnson pinched his arm most unmercifully on seeing 
me, which gentle admonition interrupted his prudent calculation of expenses, and 
sent him in search of his equipage, which soon appeared it* the form of a rickety 
one-horse wagon, a rusty harness, tied by pieces of rope in sundry places, which 
covered an old chesnut horse, with the organs of starvation most astonishingly 
developed over his whole body. Into tills crazy vehicle, Mr. Johnson, with a 
most ludicrous attempt at gallantry, handed us. It contained but one springlcss 
seat, and where he would find accommodation for five people was to me a matter 
of mystery. However, I quietly took my portion of the seat, Mrs. Johnson placed 
herself by my aide, her husband grasped the reins and crowded his diminutive 
proportions between us, and the boys stood up and held by the back of the scat. 
Thus were my doubts solved. We certainly did cut a most ridiculous figure as 
we passed down State-street—Mr. Johnson shaking the reins and cheruping the 
poor horse along—his wife exclaiming at every thing she saw—the two boys 
pointing and staring about—and I with my calash drawn to its utmost extension 
over my face, my shawl folded tight, and my parasol directed with reference to 
the side-walk rather than to the sun. I do not wonder that the passers-by 
paused to gaze after us. Nor do I think even now that I could find nerve to go 
calmly through with another exhibition of the kind. 1 cannot describe what I 
felt then, with all the sensitive fastidiousness of extreme youth, and perfect igno¬ 
rance of the world’s ways which would have enabled me to disarm ridicule, by 
being the first to apply it to myself. I absolutely felt like a criminal, and did not 
once venture to raise my eyes till we reached the shore and felt the breeze blow¬ 
ing directly from the water. 

When about three miles from town we left th« wagon, whose rattle had given 
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me a head-ache, and afler finding a spot of green grass shaded by a clump of juni¬ 
pers, Mrs. Johnson began her preparations for the dinner. First she dragged forth 
a basket that had been stowed away under the wagon-seat—then a table-cloth, 
white as a snow-drift, was spread upon the fresh grass—next appeared sundry 
bottles of cider and current wine, together with cakes of various kinds and di¬ 
mensions, mostly spiced with caraway seed. To these were added cold tongue, 
a loaf of exquisite bread, a piece of cheese, a cup of butter covered with a cool 
cabbage-leaf, and last of all a tempting chicken pie, whose edges had been pinch¬ 
ed into regular scallops by Mrs. Johnson’s two thumbs, and the centre of the tender 
crust bore the striking resemblance of a brake-leaf, as cut by the hand of the same 
artist in the original paste. Truly & day is a human life, with its hours of clouds 
and sun-shine } the most wretched is not all darkness nor the most happy all light. 
With its multitude of provoking incidents and petty vexations, my day of tribu¬ 
lation had its hour of respite, if not of enjoyment. I cannot deny this when that 
dinner under the juniper trees occurs to my mind. There we sat upon the grass, 
in the refreshing shade—a few yards from our feet the foam-crested waves swept 
the beach with their dash of perpetual music—the winds came sighingly from the 
sound outstretched before us, studded with a hundred snowy sails, and a glitter 
upon its waters that was almost painful to look upon. Far on our right spread an 
extensive plain, with cattle grazing peacefully over it, and here and there a dwell¬ 
ing and a cluster of trees. On our left was the town, with its houses rising like 
palaces of snow among the overhanging trees ; its taper steeples penciled in two 
regular lines against the sky, and the picturesque extremity of the Green Moun¬ 
tains looming in the distance How my heart warms as I think of that town ! 
Could I gather the loved ones together that are scattered over the earth, and finish 
my life there in the shadow of its drooping elms, breathing the air of its classical 
grounds, and holding fellowship with early friends—could I do this, I think 1 should 
not be very unhappy, though fortune in other things should look coldly on me. 

The clocks were striking lour when we again drove into town. As I had fear¬ 
ed, there was company in the drawing-room, and with a palpitating heart 1 pre¬ 
vailed on Mrs. Johnson to follow me immediately to my chamber, leaving her 
husband to take care of himself, and, as I hoped, to find his way into the garden, 
or any where except the drawing-roorn. With a determination to detain my com¬ 
panion where she was, I opened the window and pointed out one of the most love¬ 
ly prospects ever contained in one glance ; but she did not deign even to look out, 
being engaged in arranging the pink bows and cotton-lace border of her cap. I 
was even preposterous enough to offer a book ; notwithstanding, when her toilette 
was finished she was impatient to descend. As a last resource I threw open my 
closet doors and invited her to examine my ward-robe. This had its effect. With 
the avidity of a great child she handled every article. Oh, how I wished for the 
ward-robe of Queen Elizabeth, that it might have detained her till morning ! But 
mine was by no means so abundant, and when it failed Mrs. Johnson grew stub¬ 
born and insisted on going down. I followed her to the drawing-room with the 
resolution of a martyr. At the door she paused, dropped three sublime cour¬ 
tesies and entered, with a little mincing step and one of her superlatively 
gilly smiles. I followed with my face glowing till it pained me. Had I been 
called upon to select the five persons that I should have been most unwilling 
to meet in my irksome predicament, it would have been the two beautiful girls 
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and the three high-bred students of the senior class then gathered about the 
centre-table. What was my mortification on seeing at the farther extremity of 
the room Mr. Johnson perched on a music-stool, and fingering the keys of a 
piana, as he called it, and the feet of the little Johnsons dangling from two of 
the mahogany chairs nearby. But this was nothing to what was to come. Mrs. 
Johnson with the greatest desire of being agreeable advanced to the group of 
exquisites, and after informing them that her husband was a great musicianer, 
absolutely took hold of a rich capo worn by one of the ladies, and asked her 
what it cost. The Lady, though there was a roguish look in her eye, politely 
informed her; and being too well bred to laugh in our faces the party took 
their leave. Maria, who had been as much vexed as myself, looked relieved ; 
but we had scarcely time to breathe freely when another party was announced. 
To be again thus mortified was beyond endurance, and in very desperation I 
consented to accompany my tormentor in a walk about the city. Most earnest¬ 
ly did 1 entreat her to exchange her fine bonnet and orange colored silk shawl 
for a cottage and marino of my own. But no; Mrs. Johnson clung to her tri¬ 
colors as tenaciously as a Frenchman; so 1 invested myself in the rejected 
articles and we sallied forth. 

When in Chapel-street I turned my head, and lo the two boys marching 
behind us as lovingly as the Siamese twins. Their mother just then recollect¬ 
ed that she had promised them some candy, and much against my will I was 
forced into a confectioner’s shop, where it was purchased, and a pound of raisins 
called for. The man was weighing them when she called out, * Stop a minute, 
let’s see if I’ve got change enough to pay for urn,’ and sitting down on a keg, 
she with deliberate ostentation took out a large green worsted purse and emp¬ 
tied a quantity of silver and cents into her lap. Being satisfied with this dis¬ 
play of her wealth she told him he might weigh them out. 1 had endured so 
much through t the day that the sneering smile of the candy man went for 
nothing. On leaving the shop I allowed my tormentor to choose her direction, 
which as my evil stars would have it led directly by the Tontine, on the steps 
of which stood the three students before mentioned. On seeing us they bow¬ 
ed. Mrs. Johnson paused, faced about and returned their salutations singly. 

I knew even their politeness could not withstand this, and as 1 dragged her 
onward felt the delightful consciousness that suppressed laughter was follow¬ 
ing us. 

A few yards below the Tontine stands a most " splendid modern building, 
perhaps the most costly mansion in the slate. Directly opposite this Mrs. 
Johnson made a dead halt, and pointing to the windows opening to the ground, 
called out, ‘Come here boys and see what a sight o’ doors this ere house has 
got.’ The ungainly urchins planted themselves directly before us. I looked 
up; the chamber blinds were gently parted and I caught a glimpse of famill- 
iar dark eyes fixed on our interesting group. ‘ They aVe staring at us, do let us 
go,’ whispered I in an agony. Mrs. Johnson paid attention. I looked anx¬ 
iously about me. The students were laughing immoderately and coming up 
the opposite side walk. I could endure it no longer, but tore my aim from the 
tenacious grasp of my tormentor, turned the first corner and hastened home. 
When Mr3. Johnson returned she had forgotten my~de*ertion in her delight at 
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the attention of the students. ‘They had talked and laughed together a full 
half-hour,’ she said, 1 and were so perlite.’ 

‘What did you talk about?’ I inquired with uncomfortable foreboding. 

‘ Why I believe it was purty much about you after all.’ 

1 Me ?’ said I faintly. 

1 Yes, they asked how long we’d been acquainted, so of course I told them 
what old friends we was—kind o’ relations.’ 

The last drop had been thrown in the bowl, and it overflowed. I said I 
was sick—had a head-ache—and running to my room locked myself in. 

I never had courage to ask Maria what occurred after my exit; but the 
next morning I arose very early, threw open the blinds and looked out. The 
new day was breaking like .an angel’s smile in the cast, just dividing the grey 
mists with its line of radiance, and embroidering the horizon with its delicate 
golden threads. How fragrant the fresh air came up from the opposite garden ? 
The modest flowers bent dow T n their wet heads, as it came with its soft sighs 
and charmed the odor from their cups. The grass had put on its night jewelry, 
and all around was still and silent as the heart of a wildrness. My day of tribu¬ 
lation was over ; I felt it in the lightness of my heart. I was sure of it when that 
one-horse wagon rattled from the door, and bore away Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Johnson 
and both the little Johnsons. Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

LAKE GEORGE.] 

FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 

The village that X lived in,—o’er it rose 
A rocky mountain, fearful, bold and high ; 

Before it w r as a lake, with creek that flows 
Out from it, like a tear which leaves the eye ; 

One sought the morning as it left the sky, 

The other hailed it as it fell on earth, 

Reflecting each bright beam so joyously, 

As light and wave, twin-born, had sprung to birth, 

And in that rocky couch had dimpled into mirth. 

And on that lake I reveled. ’Twas to me 
A thing of pleasure, without fear or pain ; 

And X did love it, and delight to see 

Its wrathless bosom dimpled by the rain— 

To mark its billows rise and fall again 
Without a breaker—and to see the lulls 

Which kept it, look upon it as they fain 

Would know their features—and to hear the rills 
Laugh as they leap’d in brooks, which its pure bosom fills. 

These streams were many •, and they hurried down, 

O’er rock and rush, and pebbles small and white, 
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From the alembics of the mountain brown, 

As if distill’d by nature to unite 
With George’s waves, so sainted, famed and bright; 

And they made mellow music as they came, 

With all the echoes of their native light, 

Touch’d with the cavern’s hush and diamond flame, 

To mingle with bright waves and take their holy name. 

So when 1 was a boy I used to pray, 

That my own breast might be like that lov’d lake, 

Pure, calm and breakerless; I used to stay 
And see it kiss the twilight, as ’twould take 
A melted crimson, that I might mistake 
Itself for sunset, and forget to go, 

’Till the meek moon my revery should break 

With its and the young stars’ commingled glow, 
Mirror’d like jewels bright in the pure depths below. 

With lead and line, and anchor-stone and boat, 

I used to greet the morn from mountain brow, 

And on its breast like a lone shadow' float. 

My fancy wafts me back again eVn now. 

Oh tell me, ye who can, if childish vow, 

Not to disturb or harm a fish it had, 

Was broken, when with hook and cautious prow 
I caught a few and tossed them back as glad ? 

I then as now loathed sport when in vile torture clad. 

* Children are childish—men should never be’— 

Say some of iron hearts and bloodless veins ; 

But w’ho would wish to be a sage, if he 

Must blot the scenes of boyhood from his brains ? 

Come up, sweet lake ! My memory retains 
A thousand sports thou gav’st me, and I feel 
My glad heart bound in thy soft golden chains; 

Ill goes my week if I can never steal 

Back to thy wrathless breast, with merry heart and keel. 

From thee I’ve seen the tempest form, and loom 
Slow and determined on the sullen wind, 

When thou did’st look as if a mortal gloom 
Were coming on thy beauty ; but did find 
That thou did’st feel as did my anxious mind— 

That mourning mid a tempest is a rest 
Which nature gives to things of genial kind ; 

For storms which smote on thy resistless breast, 

Were met by thee as / met death, still though distressed. 

The thunder peal broke on thee—thou wast still— 

The lightning singed thy waves—but thou wast mild— 
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The floods resistless all thy shores did fill— 

But mid them all thy dark cheek only smiled. 

As from thy breast they sought the mountain wild. 

Oh how alike in such tremendous blows 
VVast thou and me thy storm-smote orphan child, 

When from my mother's death-bed rolled my woes, 

And on thy mellow breast I sought and found repose. 

Deep feeling has least utterance. And when 

Heaven's fiercest storms upon thee burst and full ; 

So high thy mountains, and so near thee,—then 
Down comes the whirlwind, like an airy wall, 

And binds thy waves from motion. So with all 
Those deep unuttered sorrows of the soul! 

They ask few sighs, their tears are few and small , 

They wish no consolation, heed no bowl; 

Their deathly waves of wo do oftencr rest than roll 

How often, on thy wind-bound bosom, I 

Have mournful sat—as hope, made of despair 
Of half she promised, has on mine—and why. 

Inquired, is this dear crystal lake so fair, 

Hemmed in by those high mountains with such care ? 

But learned this since —Pure things need guarding strong ; 

And if their sentinels be weak and rare, 

Soon fades the beauty and is hushed the song, 

Which mado a wondering world hang on their charms so long. 

B. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

EDUCATION. 

The mind of man is so constituted that to know and to understand is essential 
to his happiness. It instinctively goes out upon the objects of the universe, in¬ 
quiring into the simple existence, cause and duration of all things. Pleasure does 
not grow spontaneous in the human breast; for every desire and affection seeks 
something not within itself—happiness is superadded to them—is obtained from 
without; every hope goes forth upward to perfection and immortality, and each 
fear is aroused from what is foreseen in the future. Nothing upon which man 
fixes his attention is without its share of intellectual and moral power. He first 
sees an object as an existence, and from this perception, his mind goes on to re¬ 
flection ; and then its cause, its use, its duration and its end, are all suggested ; 
and he finishes his study, if he be a persevering student, on the nature of God its 
creator. While his mere knowledge of the thing as an existence occupies him-«* 
and it may for a long period—he is interested but partially and feebly; but when 
reflection arises upon it, then he is eager to comprehend it, to understand as does 
Deity its cause, relation and end. In this is the labor of the immortal mind of 
man. Scholars may indeed be satisfied with names and things, but students can- 
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not rest short of principles ami laws. The first may end their intellectual occu¬ 
pation when they quit their tutors at school—but the last will prosecute their in¬ 
quiries until time’s lamp is expiring in their labratory, and afterward, when eter¬ 
nity opens to them the volume of the universe. 

The line which separates instinct from reason, seems to be that principle in 
man that constitutes him an accountable being. lie has not only a mental affini¬ 
ty, if I may use this expression, for the objects which are about him, but also he 
has a power to self direct his faculties to some, to the exclusion of other studies, 
and of addicting himself to certain habits of mental vacuity in which he passes 
life away, uninterested in nought but what answers the necessities of a dull, spir¬ 
itless, animal life. The brutes seem to be unable to choose between enjoyments, 
and the term, highest happiness, cannot be applied to them. They never deteriorate 
or improve, but work out their specific bounded bliss, by labors which they do not 
understand. But when we speak of man’s highest happiness, we embrace princi¬ 
ples which he cannot shake from him—principles which make him appear good 
or bad, as the highest degree of enjoyment is, or is not, found in his possession. 
We believe he is happy as he rises from infancy to manhood—not only as a physi¬ 
cal, but also as a moral being, and were tht last as necessary as the first—were it 
so that he could but grow mentally as he docs bodily, then, although his account¬ 
ability would be taken away, yet we should see the march of mind from one age 
to another, until each erection of his geinus should be a glorious Babel lifting its 
summit up to heaven. 

But if the mind of man be naturally fired with a desire for improvement and 
perfection in wisdom and virtue, why is it that so few are what such a constitu¬ 
tion would secure ? To answer this question we must understand somewhat the 
laws of this mental constitution, and also whether they are kept inviolate. If we 
find no causes for which his nature will itself account, we must indeed revert to 
his Creator, and in conscious ignorance cry from out our sorrows — 1 Why hast 
thou made us thus ?’ 

Although man cannot secure his highest happiness without knowing and un¬ 
derstanding, yet in ignorance, lie may accustom himself to such habits and pur¬ 
suits, as will deaden his soul to other pleasures than they bestow. Thus in the 
days of chivalry, man sought his happiness in the battle field. To acquit himself 
for successful combat, the knight was obliged to devote himself to long, arduous, 
skilful training, for which no time was left him for other pursuits, for other nobler 
enjoyments. The popular taste and delight and glory was in armour, steeds, 
marshalled armies and fields of blood. The gltttering spear and waving plume 
were emblems of worth and beauty. And the youth, who might have lived a 
Newton or died a Howard, sought for immortality in the danger and daring of 
war. Now in such a state of society how would the soft holy voice of piety, or 
the deep glorious accents of science have been listened to. So religion was once 
a curse to mankind—or rather, under its sacred banner the worst passiona mar¬ 
shalled to the defence of piety. The crusades broke forth on the holy land, and 
the earth was covered with gloomy monks, walking like mighty ghosts, amid the 
gray moon-lit ruins of peace and science. Who then would hear the words of 
Jesus, * Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself?’ Civil liberty once awoke in 
France, from the pressure of tyranny’s foot upon her breast; but as he sounded 
her war-cry to her sons, she gathered to her side the legion of anarchy, who after 
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helping her crush the throne of Louis XVI. united in bringing her to the guillo¬ 
tine. So in our own country, after the liberty of freemen has been achieved, and 
they are free from foreign powers, we have set up the golden image of wealth 
and are crowding to adore it. The energies of every man is exhausted to procure 
wealth. And in the strife the worst passions are bred, grown, worshiped. Reli¬ 
gion is dying, liberty is a slave to the freedom with which she is used in the pur¬ 
suit of selfish, sordid, party interests. Here let me ask if happiness is to be se¬ 
cured or increased when such exclusive objects occupy the community ? The 
mind must be filled with distrust, fear, anxiety, and of consequence is unstable— 
ready to take the direction which any one great sudden change shall give it. And 
is a nation’s peace safe in such a state of excitement as this ? As safe is the 
sailor boy, rocked in his intoxication on the storm shook mast, above the boiling 
ocean. 

Education is made the means , not the cause of enjoyment. Thousands 
study to obtain a profession, by which they expect a living, and when that is got 
books and intellectual labor is done, or perhaps they conjure up something which 
will sell and buy , in the form of a book or newspaper, or magazine. Fancy is fed 
till judgment starves, and then imagination and the passions are feasted on its 
carcass. If education were the cause of happiness, its effects would be slow, sure, 
increasing, permanent. But now the community are satisfied only with the 
thrilling, the powerful, the new. Even religion is getting pleased with ex¬ 
citement. Instead of moving like the smooth, bright, undulating swell of the 
ocean, society is tossed now with a tempest, then up goes a water-spout, anon a 
whirlwind, and after it the iEuroclydon—and if some powerful genius cries 
rocks ! ho, rocks! ! he is called a sea serpent —and onward we drive—to day scud¬ 
ding under bare poles—to-morrow whelmed in the maelstrom. And all this be¬ 
cause education, science, arts and religion are all brought up to the unhallowed 
work of serving the worldly, sorded passions of men. 

And here is suggested to us another evil, which is that duty is taught in sepa¬ 
rate lessons from the sciences and the arts. If morality—1 had but said religion— 
is not made a science it is useless to inculcate it. Piety is said to be something lo 
be attained —not a natural principle needing cultivation-—one of so delicate and 
holy a nature that if it be not fostered and watched, will expire and vanish while 
the devotee is at prayer. There is no one thing known but has attached to it a 
portion of moral power, and if it were properly presented to the mind, would con¬ 
vey its moral pathos to the sentiments of conscience and veneration. Go you out 
upon the ocean and reason on one of its drops; bend thy soul down to the per¬ 
ception of a mote pillowed on a sun-bcam, and see if thou dost not end thy reflec¬ 
tion in a mysterious solemnity, through which will break in upon thy silent heart, 
a soft voice, saying, 1 He who creates these is thy Creator—worship and obey 
him.’ Ideas of time suggest those of eternity. When we have perpetuated some 
ideal creature through all imaginable time, we delight to waft and float him over 
the sapphire waves of futurity, and at length land him on an emerald island which 
rests on the bosom of immensity, pure and bright os the glittering side of a billow. 
Such is the reasoning imagination of man, and he cannot help it, for it rises from 
the combined activity of those faculties which are the elements of his constitution. 
The insect is singing ’neath the silken groves which grow on the crimson rose- 
leaf. 1 Little creature,’ says the philosopher, * it is a beautiful morning, and your 
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isolated sun-beam of a sun is just rising in the golden horizon of your Ely si an 
dwelling. Would thou could’st speak to me, for then should I know thy history'. 
Dost thou love? hate? sicken? die?—or art thou 9ome little immortal, without 
pain or change, save when thou art shown into this thy Eden ? and when thou go- 
est—where ? O man—angels— 

I tread again the infinite and blue 
Expanse of Deities’ existence, where the soul 
Bows to itself t yet feels itself but nought. 

I repeat the argument. It is impossible for ns to understand the most simple 
object of nature, without seeing and feeling that in it are motives of love to our 
heavenly Father, worthy to influence us to adoration and obedience. And yet 
the religious sentiments are believed to be all supernatural, or something to be 
attained by a direct influence from somewhere, independent of the reason and 
judgment. No wonder that the religious community is unstable, and seeks the 
same support as do gold-mongers and politicians. Societies for present effect are 
dangerous to virtue os well as to liberty, and it is only because public opinion is 
poisoned and wayward that they arc necessary at all. Let education embrace all 
that is to be taught, and that as nature presents her objects to tlie mind, tlie 
learned man will be good. She has that in herself which will enlarge and puri¬ 
fy the heart, and point it beyond present existence to Him who is infinite. When 
the idea of the Deity is within us, a daik, deep, sublime conception, which the soul 
dreads to hold, yet of which she cannot divest herself, and when feelings of ac¬ 
countability arise, oh how she swells to comprehend Him!—like a vast towering 
wave of the ocean, which seems anxious to envelope the sky. Without a con¬ 
sciousness of his favor, it is impossible for man to be happy ; and all will feel it 
so, when they shall have proper views of his character. Then they will know' tlie 
necessity of cultivating such devout emotions as rise within, when the mind looks 
out upon this beautiful earth, and when it eagles upward through the boundless 
glory of the heavens. The principles of religious duty and the destiny of tlie soul, 
as suggested in the out-spread volume of nature, have each an asterisk referring 
to the notes written in the hearts of all, and the faithfnl student will surely find 
no contradiction in the teachings. 

Our views of education are such, as to us, seem amply able to gratify and ex¬ 
pand the human mind. We would end the notion that it is only a second-hand 
means of happiness, and hold it as the causc f the source of all that is elevated and 
pure. We would adopt some plan which should embrace all the mental faculties, 
and convey simple knowledge up into the understanding; and thence into the 
conscience and heart. We would instil into the scholar’s mind, the doctrine, 
that to make happiness permanent and pure, its causes must be sought, and its 
fountains bathed in. Now education is made the hobby of some darling passion ; 
then it should be the dairn , the star of the whole soul. Now it is made to labor 
at the gold mint or the cannon ; then it should deck wealth, ambition, morals and 
religion with a halo of quiet and yet rising perfection. 

There is a difference between the Scholar and the Student, the man who makes 
his intellectual labor a time-serving matter, and he who indulges in science for 
the love he bears to her, which should be constantly held before the mind. The 
scholar keeps to school as long as money, perhaps fashion, supports him, studying 
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only with a view to some profession, and when that is attained he leaves his books 
forever. He never converses with nature. His soul is wrapt in the dusty dreams 
of amusement or wealth. Half his school hours even, are exhausted in idly build¬ 
ing his fancy’s future residence, and caressing his future friends and associates. 
He enters the active scenes of business a weak, insipid, commissioned gentleman; 
wears out his life between caressing and coppers ; dies and goes away. 

Not so the student. Let him be poor, if you please—bred and secluded in ig¬ 
norance—his is a soul which shall rise and shake itself in the sun. When first 
he looked at the heavens in thought they were above him ; yet he infantly wished 
to know what held up the stars. He once asked his mother if God was in her 
eye, and thought seriously on the matter. He was a noble little fellow, and once 
in a storm he climbed the door-yard fence to see where the lightning came from, 
and asked who was drumming on the clouds. Once when a summer’s wind was 
tearing down the fences and shaking the trees, he ran up to his father and said, 
O, how hard the clouds breathe ! 

******* 

He was eighteen years of age, and a servant-man for his board where he was at 
school. He thought every body despised him, and that he never should be any 
thing in the world—and he fancied he heard Wisdom, as he prayed to her in his. 
ignorance, answer him from the skies , 1 Poor thing I am, I am /’ 

How this reply made the young hero quake— 

1 lam ’—and so am // / he answered back ; 

And then the ‘ tug of war,’ the toil, the stake 
Of life. And up from off his tortuous rack, 

He leaps—his soul on fire—his forehead black 
With the coagulated vow to rise, 

What ere he once had been, or now might lack ; 

’Neath learning’s rocks his laboring genius pries, 

And out they roll, as angels cheer him through the skies. 
******* 

He graduates a finished scholar, but feels that he has only the alphabet of na¬ 
ture ; and like the sailor who loves, yet leaves his home in a little skiff to lord the 
stately vessel in the roads, in which he intends to circumnavigate the globe, he 
leaves his tutor and college for the noble fields of science. He studies, writes. 
Man, earth, and the stars are beneath him. The fire he caught from the twi¬ 
light of Grecian literature, rises up a sun from his genius to throw its illurainings 
over future ages. The devotion he cherishes for knowledge, blends with that which 
kindles from the gospel, and both dawn upon immortality—the star of hope shines 
glorious and effulgent the nearer it approaches the sun of righteousness. At length 
he dies and is in eternity. Angels gather about, and welcome him. He is invited 
to their libraries of light, and labratories of electricity. He comprehends, tri¬ 
umphs, worships and for the^rsf time pauses, and looks from heaven’s observa¬ 
tory over the immeasurable universe. B. 
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THE INDIAN MOTHER’S SONG. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

Dear Madam, — I send you this little song for consideration. It was written 
in an Indian wigwam, and from the feelings of the moment; my mind was full 
of pleasurable emotions produced by the scenes around. Perhaps you will allow 
me to tell you the circumstances under which I wrote. As I was walking on the 
banks of the Androscoggin, which runs by our village, one bright day last au¬ 
tumn, I came upon a company of Indians who had encamped in our pine woods 
a few weeks. At a short distance from one of their cabins was suspended from 
the branch of a green fir-tree a small withe-bound basket; within was a child. 
The mother sat near the tree singing in soft cadence to the little sleeper. The 
scene was truly beautiful. 

THE INDIAN MOTHER’S SONG. 

Come rest thee, oh rest thee, 

My brave Indian boy, 

Thy father’s last blessing, 

Thy mother’s w hole joy ; 

I’ve woven thy cradle, 

And carefully spread 
Of the sweet-scented fern 
Thy green spicy bed. 

We have wander’d from home 
Where forest-trees grow, 

And swift-footed hunters 
Are twanging the bow ; 

Where white men of traffic 
Can seldom explore, 

Though the Indian’s track 
Is worn from the shore. 

We have come through the woods, 

• A desolate band, 

And our cabins are reared 
In a civilized land ; 

This dark piny shelter 
No tempest will harm, 

Nor beasts of the forest 
Thy slumbers alarm. 

Then hush thee, oh hush thee, 

My Indian child ! 

The breezes will rock thee 
With lullaby mild ; 

Around thy birch cradle 
The fir branches swing, 

And high in the tree-tops 

The summer birds sing. L. 

Brunswick, May, 1835. 
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Geology. —During the past month Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst, Mass, 
has favored the citizens of Portland with a course of the most interesting lectures 
on the science of Geology, that we have ever heard on any subject. We are hap¬ 
py to say that they were well attended, and we believe they would have been 
much more profitable had not Mr. Smith, a lecturer on Phrenology, opened his 
room on the same evenings. After the closing lecture a vote of thanks was unan¬ 
imously carried, and a committee appointed to wait upon Professor H. and tender 
him an invitation to visit our city again, and favor us with a more extended 
course, in which Mineralogy might be included. We have not learned whether 
he accepted the invitation, but sincerely hope he did. We believe his lectures 
would be well attended, particularly by the Ladies, who we are happy to say, com¬ 
posed a fair half of his late audience. 


The Pearl. —It gives us great pleasure to learn that this excellent work is pro¬ 
perly appreciated. We never meet with its delicate pages on a centre-table but 
we think the better of the subscriber for the good taste thu3 displayed. The Pearl 
is a New England journal and a credit to New England, therefore our public 
should support it abundantly. Some of the original tales found in its pages are of 
the very first order. We would particularize Mad Rosalia, first and second parts, by 
Mr. Harrington, ns among the best. They do credit to the author and to the beauti¬ 
ful pages that gave them to the public. The Venetian Evening Song, by the editor, 
is a gem of sweet poetry, and his criticisms evince a pure and highly cultivated 
taste. Indeed we do not know of a person better fitted for his responsible station, 
than Mr. Isaac C. Pray Jr. editor of the Boston Pearl. 


The Cincinnati Mirror.— The Mirror of New York is only superior to this 
child of the thriving West in neatness and typographical beauty, falling far short 
of it in vigor and true excellence. Compared with tbe Cincinnati Mirror, it is 
the artificial woman of fashion, effeminate, fastidious, breathing of exotics and 
macassar, and dressed in foreign fashions, contrasted with the healthy young- 
hearted girl, fresh from the flower-garden, with the dew upon her buskins and 
her arms full of roses. We speak in all sincerity when we say, that whatever 
may be the high pretensions of other journals, we do not believe the true Ameri¬ 
can excellence of the Cincinnati Mirror is surpassed by any publication in the 
United States. To what is the originality and true usefulness of the Mirror lobe 
attributed ? To the climate ? Has the climate any thing to do with literature ? 
We hope it has; for then what a capital standing excuse we should have for dull¬ 
ness ! Or is it the two hundred literary writers that swarm in the city of Cincin¬ 
nati ? We intend to settle this point to our satisfaction during the next year, if 
the blind goddess so favors us, by taking a tour through that region. There is 
one dear spot in Ohio where our heart longs to rest awhile. 


We present our readers this month with a contribution in prose, and one in 
poetry —* Lake George ’ and * Education ’—by Mr. T. Barlow, a gentleman, who 
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at the request of many of the citizens of Portland proposes to deliver a coarse of 
lectures on Phrenology. Mr. B. intends to connect the subject with anatomy and 
physiology. Those who have heard this gentleman’s lectures have expressed 
themselves highly gratified with his style and convinced by his reasoning-. We 
would particularly invite the attention of the ladies of our city to these lectures. 
Whether they believe in the truth of the science or not, an investigation of the 
arguments brought in its favor cannot but produce good effects. Jt will inevita¬ 
bly induce those who think at all to practice self examination, and to pay more 
attention to the dcvelopements of good and evil in their posterity. In order to 
refute Phrenology reflection is required. Let them overthrow or become con¬ 
verts to it by a course of reasoning, and they will not stop there; other subjects 
will be taken up and studied. ‘ It is the first step that counts.’ 

Nothing can be more encouraging than the great avidity lately evinced by our 
females in seeking such knowledge as is calculated to assist them in their duties 
as mothers and members of the social circle. That phrenology, if truly a science, 
will have a beneficial effect in forming the character of the rising generation, is, 
we think, incontrovertible ; and it is the duty of every mother to decide by her 
own understanding, whether she can, consistently with her judgment, embrace 
this able auxiliary in investigating the natures of those entrusted to her care. We 
repeat, if this is a science, (and few douot it) every head of a family is inexcusa¬ 
ble, if he or she remain in ignorance of its leading principles, when such opportu¬ 
nities for inquiry, as the past and present occur. We sincerely hope Mr. B.’s lec¬ 
tures will be well attended. 


The Infidel. —We wish there was something in this book to find fault with, 
for in our remarks on publications, this month, we find so much to praise that a 
little to condemn, would be a luxury. But how can we say a word against this 
capital book by Mr. Bird, an American author, and a credit to his country? It 
has carried us happily through a rainy morning, and in oar own secret heart, we 
have pronounced it one of the best new novels of this, or many previous seasons. 
It is full of interest, pure diction, and fine description ; with a plot sufficiently in-, 
teresting, without being tiresome or intricate; together with a great deal of affect¬ 
ing and stirring incident. Cortes, (we are determined to find something to com¬ 
plain of) might have been drawn with a lew more touches of darkness, and still 
have harmonized with the true character of the iron-hearted soldier. Magdalena 
too—did a woman ever die for love of her own brother? We never knew an in¬ 
stance of the kind; but there are more tilings on earth than we have yet 
dreamed of; therefore, we will believe such things os possible as they are orig¬ 
inal. The Infidel, may be found at Cohnan & Chisholm’s. 


Tite Amaranth. —Wc arc determined not to say a word about this periodical 
until we receive it more regularly. Not one number have we seen these six 
weeks. Is this to be imputed to the direction book, the Post Office or the editors of 
the Amaranth ? Our literary apetite requires this lively piquant folio and we can¬ 
not be patient when deprived of three numbers in succession. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

SIR HENRY'S DAUGHTER, 

OR THE SPY. 

Lucy Clinton leaned heavily on her lover's arm, as she descended the marble 
steps of her father’s hall, passed through the shrubbery and entered the small but 
well wooded park ; almost unconsiously the young couple turned into a seclu 
ded path which terminated in a dell, where a streamlet formed a foaming 
cascade as it leaped over the rocks into a grassy hollow, where the waters gather¬ 
ed into a miniature lake, reflecting the twinkle of the stars and glimmering in the 
broken moonlight, then struggling through the overhanging trees. Together they 
stood, the young soldier with his look fixed musingly upon the water, and she with 
her little hands clasped dependingiy over his arm and her dewy eyes raised 
with a touching tenderness to his face. There was a shadow upon hei pure fore¬ 
head, her lips quivering and the history of a deep confiding love whose tender¬ 
ness was about to be troubled, could have been read in every working feature. 
John, she said in a voice that broke amid the dash of the brook, like the troub¬ 
led melody of a young bird, when frightened from her nest-home. John, is it 
here we part—here, here!—She paused and a blush passed over her forehead, for 
started as if from a painful reverie by the sound of her voice, he as a mother 
might quiet a grieved child, pressed a kiss upon its white surface, and with his 
head drawn back was irnzing wdth mingled admiration and tenderness into her 
face. The eloquent modesty, betrayed by the quick start, drooping eyes, and the 
hands suddenly unlocked from his arm, was a beautiful reproof for his boldness. 
He felt it as surh, and respectfully resuming her hand, asked if he had offended, 
and besought her to look again kindly upon him. It was not a time for Lucy 
Clinton to feel or affect anger*, her heart was too full of regrets and tenderness. 
She did not speak, but the slender fingers again sought his arm, the softness re¬ 
turned to her eye, and after a moment's silence, she again demanded if he intended 
to bid her farewell then, at their old place of meeting. 

* Not to night Lucy, not to night,’ he replied in answer to her inquiry, I shall 
stay at the hall till morning and then depart with your father for the coast. 

Lucy’s eyes brightened, at the acquisition of a few more hours of happiness, 
and her voice was almost cheerful as she said—‘and my brother Edward, does 
Sir Henry persist in taking him to America?’ 

‘Even so,’ was the reply, ‘though I much doubt if (lie valiant youth would not 
prefer snipe-shooting in England, to being shot at by the rebel Yankees. 

‘It is very strange,’ said Lucy, musingly, ‘the happiness one casts from him with 
disdain, some others perhaps, would yield up life to secure. Edward dislikes the 

37 
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very thought of this western campaign ; while I—what would I not give, were 1 
allowed to accompany my father, even os the camp washer-woman ? You would 
chide me John, were 1 to toll you how earnestly 1 entreated Sir Henry' to take me 
with him, but he refused—’ 

‘And rightly too/ interrupted the young man, ‘it would be madness, utter mad¬ 
ness in a female, young highly-bred and delicate as yourself, even to dream of 
enduring the hardships of an American war-camp.’ 

‘But many will go, and have gone—ladies young and delicate as myself, follow 
their husbands to the American wars, and is not my father as dear to me, as their 
husbands are to them V A smile stole over the young officer s face at the strong 
emphasis laid on the word father. He led her gently from the cascade and paused 
at the foot of a sloping eminence, on which stood the hall with its marble front 
glimmering through the ornamental trees that obstructed the view, their branches 
here and there gilded by the blaze of a lighted window, its Ionic piliars wreathed 
by a hundred flowering vines and its wings of Italian architecture rising white 
and magnificent amid a shower of moonlight. The young officer pointed to the 
luxurious pile and asked his companion if she could for a moment desire to leave 
the comforts of a home like that, for the fatigues and privations of a war-field m 
the Colonies. 

Lucy’s answer was such as might have been expected from a high soulcd, en¬ 
thusiastic girl, whose will had hitherto been undisputed. She was fretted by her 
father’s obstinate resolution to take away his son, who did not wish to go, and to 
leave the daughter, who had no desire to remain. The concurrence of her lover 
in these arbitrary measures, mortified her pride, and wounded her tenderness, irri¬ 
tated by contradiction, to which she was unused—she returned to the hall with an 
angry flush upon her beautiful brow, and a feeling at her heart very unlike tire 
devoted tenderness that had sc.ftcned its pride a few minutes before. 

Sir Henry Clinton, during his daughter's absence in the park, had been vainly 
striving to persuade his spoiled and mischief-loving son to accompany him in his 
intended voyage. Tired with useless altercation, the father was angrily walking 
up and down his splendid drawing room, and Lucy’s handsome twin-brcther had 
thrown his graceful proportions on a damask sofa, where he lay, half laughing 
at the storm he had raised, and perfectly assured that in this, as in all previous 
instances, he should have his own way with his widowed father, of whom he was 
perfectly independent, as to fortune. 

Sir Henry stopped in his hurried walk, as the young officer entered with his 
daughter, exclaiming, would you believe it John ! this obstinate boy refuses to ac¬ 
company us, because forsooth the shooting season will be lost to him. 

If that is h;B only objection, replied the oificer smiling, we will find him abun¬ 
dance of gam<5 in the colonies; he may take his choice from a live \ ankce and 
red Indian to the deer or even to a sorry woodcock. 

Yes said the young man, rising from his recumbent posture and composedly 
unscrewing the joints of a richly inlaid flute, with the Alleghanies for a hunting- 
field, a rock for a camp-bed, a living Bear perchance for a pillow and a brace of 
rattlesnakes for a necklace; I have as little appetite for such sp. rt ns for 
the pastime my kind father promises, which consists in long marches, hard drilling, 
diversified now and then with a meal of cannon balls, served up with bullct- 
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aauce and a desert of grape-shot—exactly such rations as the Yankees distributed 
on Breed’s hill, where not a few brave fellows died of indigestion— 

** Peace, and let me hear no more of this folly,” exclaimed Sir Henry, angrily, 
did I not say you should not be entreated to join the army ? 

If I am not to go as a soldier Sir, I do not see why 1 should go at all, replied the 
youth, composedly looking up from his occupation. 

Because it is my pleasure, retorted the enraged Sir Henry, exasperated at being 
thu 3 braved before his visiter, because I wish it and because I will be obeyed, or !— 
Or what ? inter!upted tlio youth, looking his enraged father roguishly in the 
face ; then coolly wrenching the last joint apart, he threw the dislocated flute on 
a marble table, and left the room. 

Sir Henry looked after him for a moment, and then, with a heavy sigh, resum¬ 
ed his walk in silence. 

Lucy, who had listened to the contending parties with a look of half-pleased as¬ 
tonishment, now, with a strange eagerness in her manner, sprang from the seat 
she had taken, and followed her brother. Edward, dear Edward, she whispered, 
come with me to my dressing-room—I wish to speak with you. 

lie gaily shook off the hand she had laid on his arm, and was passing on—say¬ 
ing no no, Miss Lucy, you do not entrap me into a lecture to-night. « 

On my honor I do not intend to lecture you ! —but do come, I wish to speak 
with you very much—and without farther ceremony she placed her arm in 
his and hurried him to her dressing-room, it does not suit our purpose to report 
the conversation which passed between Lucy and her twin-brother, but that it 
comprised no lecture, was certain from their cheerful voices and the merry peels 
of laughter that now and then broke from the lips of the young gentleman. In 
about half an hour the couple returned to the drawing-room, when much to Sir 
Henry’s astonishment, his son apologized for his late rudeness, and expressed him¬ 
self willing to share the American expedition, providing he should not be called 
upon to do military duty. To this his father readily assented, and peace was a- 
gain restored between the contending parties. 

Amoflg all tlic congregation of great and beautiful things, heaped together in 
this vast universe, is there aught so strongly, strangely delicate as the heart of a 
pure woman ?—yet with all its loveliness is there any one thing so little studied, 
so little known ? How many precious treasures lie buried in its innermost cham¬ 
bers—gems of thought—springs of feeling—stars of light glittering amid dregs 
and carthlincss ! ready to be brought forth, yet with no hand to drag them to 
light, to filter the dross from the fine gold ! How secret and unknown, arc the 
thousand intricate cords threaded and interwoven so mysteriously, yet each with 
its separate sensation, and its power to vibrate for good or evil ! How numerous 
are tlie delicate cells, unknown even to woman herself, but filled with subtle vitali¬ 
ty, welling up their sweet or bitter mysteries forever ! When the strong inind 
of man is capable of investigating itself, of analizing immateriality, then, and not 
till then, will he find the hidden springs of selfishness, that custom has fixed in 
his soul, and learn to do justice to the more delicate, though less strong, nature of 
woman ;—to find how like, yet how unlike, she can be to himself—how great she 
can become, and yet how little her greatness will interfere with his own. 

The thoughts of Lucy Clinton’s lover, were moodily running into the chaune^ 
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lh , t has draw „ us from our subject, as he sat with his head resting on his hand hi. 
melancholy eyes fixed on her animated features and thought ot the various chan ¬ 
ge, her mood had known since the , ight-fall. Her pale and gentle tearfulnesss at 
fhe cascade, had touched his heart with a lively gratitude and purified h» love. 
Her subsequent anger had surprised him, but he was must astonished at her pres- 
” nt brilliant cheerfulness, so out of place, when all she professed to love, were about 

to leave her for the field of danger, perhaps of death. 

With a restless excitement, altogether at variance with her previous conduct. 
She glided about the room, disarranging the bjo-Urie scattered on the various ta¬ 
ble, or listening with a laugh to the gay nonsense of her brother. I ..fee ing 
muttered the young officer, as she passed him with a gay word and paused for 
moment by a window near by. Perhaps she wished him to follow,and ^ disap¬ 
pointed, when she saw his elbow still resting on the sofa-arm and h.s hand sha- 

di w!ap 8 ped C in unpleasant reflections, he did not observe when l.ucy received the 
farewell embrace of Sir Henry, shook hands will, her gay brother and with n 
smile half plavful half tender advanced toward him-he was thinking about wo¬ 
men and coquctU-and he said to himself that one was always the other and that 
he feared Lucy was too gay,too heartless-in short he wished himself by the cascade 
again will, the beautiiul girl, looking and speaking just as she had done. Good 
nlbt," said a gay voice close by—‘ Sir Henry starts early and we shall not meet a- 
ga°n,” the hand dropped fro... his eyes. With a burning cheek of and a lip of smiles. 
Lucy was standing directly before him, the light from a lustre was powdering 
with fiery gold the braids of pale hair wreathed about her head, and her jew¬ 
eled hand was extended gracefully toward him. With a painful sinking of the 
heart he took the offered hand,—it lay warm and motionless in h.s grasp. At any 
other time, l.'.s pride would have been uppermost, but now when he was about to 
leave her perhaps forever, the love cherished from childhood could not be mastered 
by baser sentiments. With strong feeling stirring his features, he looked Lucy in 
the face -that smile was still dimpling about her mouth. “ How much it tries a 
broken heart to see a mirth in any thing it loves.” The young man absolutely 
turned pale with agitation and silently dropped the little hand, the next moment 
Lucy had left the room. IIow different was this to the parting he had anticipated. 
The next morning, exaetly at the appointed time, Sir Henry's travelling carnage 
was in waiting to convey himself and his companions to the place oi embarkation. 
The Baronet was impatient to be off. but Ins young friend still lingered, hoping 
that Lucy would make her appearance before they departed. As lie was deliber¬ 
ately seeking the gloves he knew to be in his pocket, a hand was laid on lus arm 
and a voice so like hers, that it made his nerves thrill, exclaimed “ she w-.ll not 
come down, so we may as well proceed,” and passing his arm familiarly through 
that of the angry officer, Edward Clinton hurried with him to the carriage. 
When sealed he could not refrain from looking again to the windows of Lucy s 
room; the curtains were drawn back, and lie caught a glimpse of a face peeping 
from behind the folds; it might not have been the one he had wished to see, he 
hoped it was not, for the features were convulsed with laughter,—of that he was 

C j,- rom n, c windows of one of the most splendid tcry houses in Philadelphia, 
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streamed a galaxy of light, and the sound of light footed revelers mingled with 
exquisite music. A throng of British officers and highly dressed ladies were dan¬ 
cing or gliding about the splendid suit or rooms. Among a group, that was 
gazing upon the dancers, stood Edward Clinton, with a look of trouble on his 
white brow and his flashing eyes fixed on our friend, the young officer, who in 
high dress and high spirits was bending with his own familiar grace to address the 
beautiful daughter of his host. Suddenly the music ceased, the gay thraag fell 
back and the distinguished couple commenced the slow graceful movements of 
the minuet, a dance then in fashion. The lady was very beautiful, a brunette, 
with dark lustrous eyes, a superb neck and lips of melting coral. There was a 
strange facination in her smile, a slow undulating grace in her movements, per¬ 
fectly in keeping with the stiff rose colored dress and black hair braided with 
gems and wreathed like a turban over her forehead. The boy, Edward, gazed on 
her like one facinated, his cheeks flushed, his eyes sparkled and his slight form 
seemed palpitating with strong excitement. The dance was over, and amid 
the murmurs of admiration, the couple proceeded down the room, in doing so, 
they passed Edward and the brilliant eyes of the Indy dwelt for a moment on his 
face, the blood rushed to his temples, but he met her gaze bravely, even when ha 
heard her whisper “ who is that very handsome boy ?” the music again sounded 
and drowned the answer. With a sudden restlessness he left the room and open¬ 
ed the first door that presented itself; it led into the garden. With a sensation 
of relief, he drew a long breath and turned into a retired walk. The ornamental 
trees were hung with a prolusion of star-like lamps shedding radiance on the 
dewy branches, glittering about them like fairy wands, the flowers were asleep in 
their evening tears and the hum of revelry came from the house subdued and 
soothingly. Something had evidently distiessed the boy, he did not pause to take 
in the loveliness about him, but wandered amid the flower-beds with his lips set 
firmly together, his face pale, and his hand nervously clasping and unclasping 
itself. Suddenly he paused, a blossoming Syriuga-bush threw its shadow over him 
and unseen, he stood within a few paces of the young officer and his late partner 
in the minuet. She was speaking in a gay voice—“ Well well if you insist, keep 
the trinket,” and before Edward had time to reflect on his own equivocal position, 
he saw a golden circlet placed on the officer’s finger, and the hand which had 
performed the office, raised to his lips “This shall be the pledge that you will re¬ 
deem the promise,” L said he, drawing her arm through his ; “ certainly” she answer 
ed, and they passed on. * # 

It was several months after the ball of which we have spoken, when that part 
of the King’s army commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, was stationed in New York ; 
both armies had for some time been in a state of comparative inaction, but now there 
was busy preparation of some kind going on among Sir Henry’s men. There 
was no danger of an attack upon the city, and yet the soldiers were kept in a 
state of perpetual readiness for some expedition, the nature of which was known 
only to the Commander and the other two personages of our story. Sir Henry 
returned from a review on the battery one day while things remained in this state 
and hastily tossing over various despatches, heaped on his table, uttered an excla¬ 
mation on seeing one which he had expected through & private channel. Eagerly 
breaking the wax he ran rapidly ,through its contents, and with a look of extreme 
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pleasure, requested hi. son to seek out Major Andre. Edward, who had 
been -thug in another part of the room, gazing w.th a scruUn.z.ng and d,s- 
pleased look on hi. father's face, arose and went iu -arch o the young ofheer of 
our story. There was a shade of trouble on his face when he returned with the 
Major and took his station at the table. Sir Henry was too much occup.ed with 
the pleasing despatches, to observe hi. son's agitation, andgreetrng his companion 
with a smile said, “ The matter is near a close, our correspondent has unmasked 
and appointed a place of meeting. 

Andre took the paper and read it through. It is as I suspected he sard, return,ng 
it “ Can I depend on your promise to meet hrm as my representative, enquir¬ 
ed Clinton, adding with a smile “ you see he demands a man of h.s own rank, 
one of Ins own villainous character, he could not find in the British army 1 thank 
heaven we have no traitors!" “ Rather thank the want of American money, saj 
Edward bitterly, “ our men may indeed be honest when they have no temptation. 

Sir Henry frowned on his son, who unknown to him was gaming a great rnflu- 

ence in his private councils. From a gay rattling boy, he had since he left Eng¬ 
land become sad, retiring and sarcastic by turns, seldom mingling m company, 
but remained shut up iu his father s quarters, seeking no companionship and 
yielding to a growing despondency. This abrupt speech only interrupted the 
conversation for a moment, when Sir Henry repeated his questions ,f Major. An¬ 
dre was Willing to give Gen. Arnold the desired meeting. Though w.th evident 
reluctance Andre consented to go to the appointed place, if it was out of the 


American lines. . . 

Major John Andre !" exclaimed Edward, rising pale with agitation, will you 
consent to this humiliating expedition ? to go into the enemies' camp like a thief, 
not to gain a knowledge of their movements, not to circumvent them in warfare, 
but to buy of a base man, for base gold, what your valor cannot gain? How just, 
how honorable it must be to the English character, this winning of battles m a 
night thicket, this buying up of armies we have not strength to conquer, and why 
do you of all others act in this business? but that Sir Henry has promised as a 
reward for such service a brigadier-generalship; and what is probably of less val- 


ue to you, the-- ,, 

“ Hand or Lucy Clinton,you would say, interrupted Sir Henry sternly ; peace 

boy,” and learn to know your father better. I offer my daughter as a reward to 
no man. It is because 1 have given my consent to her union with Major Andre, 
that 1 sent him as my messenger in this business ; because he is to be connected 
with my family in such a manner, that dishonor falling on him must be equally 
shared by me. “ Is it necessary lor your father to explain his motives more fully 
to satisfy the nice honor of his son ?” continued Sir Henry with much dignity. 
The boy looked abashed but not convinced, he was about to speak again, when 
Major Andre, pale with suppressed rage, laid his hand on his sword-hilt and 
said, though Mr. Edward Clinton does not choose to draw a sword for his king, 
he probably will not refuse salisfaction to a gentleman be has so strangely outra¬ 
ged.” To the surprise of both father and friend, Edward stepped back, turned 
pale, and bursting into a passion of tears, left the room. 

“ Th® boy is mad, said the Major.” 

u n ot mad, but a boy, a mere boy, wc must not let his folly disturb us from 
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our purpose.’ And they sat down to arrange the plan which, if successful, would 
have placed a large portion of the American army in the power of the British, and 
which did stomp with a name of blackness, one of America’s trusted officers. Alas, 
that Connecticut, dear, old, hardy Connecticut, should have cast so foul a blot on 
our country’s annals as Benedict Arnold ! 

As Major Andre was leaving the room to give orders for his immediate depar¬ 
ture, he met Edward in the passage—he hesitated, as if about to speak, and there 
was a softness in his expression, a look so like Lucy, in his dark blue eye, that 
unmindful of the action, Andre grasped his hand. The boy started in great agita¬ 
tion—his ej r es filled and his lips quivered : “ you are resolved on going,” he said 
in a voice so low, so soft.—the tone, the look, every thing reminded Andre so viv¬ 
idly of his last interview with Lucy, by the cascade, that, scarcely conscious of it, 
he was about to raise the hand, he held, to his lips—the action displayed the golden 
ring given him in Philadelphia—the expression that came over the boy’s face in¬ 
stantly dispelled the illusion. Nothing, so like anger, hod he ever seen in Lucy 
Clinton’s features. Pointing to the ring, the stripling said, in a cold haughty tone, 
‘the lady who gave you that ring is now at West Point, and General Arnold’s 
wife,’ and without uttering another word, he rushed from the passage, leaving his 
companion, lost in amazement. This then was the cause of Edward’s dislike—he 
had wiitten to Lucy, which accounted for her silence. The acceptance of the 
ring was merely a gallantry, done without thought, as the memento of a pleasant 
hour—a ratification of a gay promise to correspond. The lady had been married 
since, married to Benedict Arnold. Andre had corresponded with her before and 
since her marriage. There was nothing wrong in it, but yet if misrepresented to Lu¬ 
cy, it might cause uneasiness. These were his reflections as he st»K>d gazing on the 
ring, where Edward had left him. He wished to come to an explanation with Lu¬ 
cy’s brother, but time pressed him—he concluded to explain all on his return, and 
slowly drawing off the ring, he cast it from him and left the house forever. 

Three days after Major Andre’s departure, Sir Henry Clinton and his son again 
met in the council-chamber. They were in momentary expectation of the young 
officer’s return from his mission—and both waited with more of anxiety than the 
case seemed to demand. Andre had been directed not to cross the American lines, 
within which only lay imminent danger—for even if captured on neutral ground 
he could only have been considered as a prisoner of war, subject to an exchange. 
Notwithstanding there was no seeming probability of evil befalling his young fa¬ 
vorite, Sir Henry could not shake off a strange feeling of dread, a chilling pre¬ 
sentiment of evil that clung to him in spite of his better judgment. He was walk¬ 
ing the room with folded arms and a heavy tread, when the door opened, and the 
captain of the sloop Vulture entered, with an American officer, whom he announced 
as Gen. Benedict Arnold. The British commander, yielding to the first impulse 
of a proud spirit, recoiled from the traitor’s ready hand ; but policy overcame the 
quick sense of honor, he met his greeting, and with a countenance pale as death, 
questioned him of the fate of his favorite officer. Bold, villainous, firelike as was 
his character, the traitor could not brave the baronet’s stern eye, his own quailed 
beneath it, his cheek paled, and he cowered under the withering consciousness of 
degradation. He made an effort to regain his lost dignity of look, but all in vain. 
He could not but feel that he was base,—base to the very heart’s core ; that he 
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was now an object of disgust to those who had used him a* a despised instrument 
and who had bought him up, body and sonl to dishonor. 

It was some time, before Sir Henry Clinton could draw from Arnold an exact 
account of his friend's situation, and even when fully informed that he was a pris¬ 
oner, taken as a spy, liable to be tried and executed as a spy ; he could not believe 
in his danger. “ The Yankees dare not execute him.”—So he said and so he tried 
to think, but a misgiving was at his heart, for he thought of Nathan Hale, the 
young, the patriotic, the murdered; and he felt that the death of Andre would 
be a just retribution for so shameless an act of cruelty, of wanton barbarity, as 
the English had been guilty of, in their summary dealings with that unfortunate 
officer. That the Americans dared to do what they thought just, he had received 
too many unpleasant proofs for doubt. He questioned the traitor of the particu¬ 
lars of the capture haughtily, as one might examine a menial, but Arnold resented 
it not, the wretch knew that the privileges of the honorable had passed from him. 
When he hud with all the paliations he could invent, related the landing of An¬ 
dre, their conference in the bushes, from whence the unfortunate young man was 
entrapped within the American lines, and all that he had learned of his capture 
at Turrytown, Edward Clinton arose from where he had been sitting in silence, 
and advanced slowly till lie stood face to lace with the traitor. The boy was very 
pale, cheeks, lips, forehead and hands ; his slight frame trembled fearfully, but 
his voice was firm, and his eyes intensely bright. The villain on whom they 
were fixed, shrunk from their scornful blaze, and answered his questions patiently 
—point by point, as if in fear, and yet it was but a youth, a weak, fearful strip, 
ling, fired by a noble purpose, under whose powerful influence,—the influence of 
the innocent over the guilty,—the traitor laid his heart bare, for he dared not 
equivocate or refuse to answer, w’hile that look was upon him. 

When the boy was satisfy d that he knew the truth and the exact nature of 
Major Andre’s danger, lie turned to his father and demanded that a flag and es¬ 
cort might be prepared, for he, himself, should go up the North river before night¬ 
fall. His request was granted and he left the room. 

After the capture of Major Andre. Mrs. Washington, the wife of our country’s 
father, joined her husband at West Point. A large mansion-house in the vicinity 
had been yielded up for her temporary accommodation, in which the Commander 
in Chief usually held his councils. Mrs. Washington was sitting at one of the 
windows opening on an avenue of elms and commanding a magnificent view of 
picturesque scenery. The day was rainy, and autumnal eaves floated like scraps 
of colored parchment on the chill air, which came fitfully through the open win¬ 
dow, scattering dampness on the benign features of the matron, and di>luibing 
the quaker-like arrangement of her hair. She arose to shut the blinds, but was 
interrupted by the sound of horses’ feet coming swiftly up the avenue ; a woman 
on horseback emerged from under the drooping elms. The rain was now falling 
fast and the lady’s head was bent forward to break the sleet from her face. She 
rashly urged onward her tired horse, and riding directly to the steps, sprang from 
the saddle, threw the bridle over the horse’s neck and seizing the knocker, gave 
one sharp loud stroke that rang, like the toll of a bell, over the house. 

Mrs. Washington instantly descended to receive her strange visiter. She was 
standing in the hall, the feathers of her riding hat saturated with water, almost 
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Concealed her face, and the rain was dripping unheeded from her dark grey riding- 
habit. Mrs. Washington, with a few kind words of welcome, took her hand and 
gently l^d her into an adjoining parlor :— 1 Let me assist you,* she said, politely 
relieving the trembling hands endeavoring to untie the strings of the diipping hat: 
It was removed, and the kind lady, to her astonishment, beheld the features of a 
perfect stranger; a young girl, pale and almost wild in her expression, but beau¬ 
tiful. Observing that the stranger was shivering with cold, her kind hostess pla¬ 
ced a seat by the fire, which she took passively; and as if unconscious of the 
presence of a second person, remained silently gazing on the fire, extending her 
trembling palms for warmth, and scarcely seeming to breathe. There was some¬ 
thing strange in the appearance of the girl, a mixture of richness and haste in the 
arrangement of her dress. The elegant riding-boots were half unlaced. Her hab¬ 
it was of the very finest cloth; but two or three of the hooks were unfastened 
in front, and a splendid watch, suspended by a massive gold chain, was thrust 
carelessly into the opening. Her ear-rings were of priceless diamonds; but the 
largest gem of one had been shaken from its setting, and the other was unlocked. 
The delicate hand she held to the blaze sparkled with rings, but they were all 
thrust, as if in haste, on two of the slender fingers. Her short hair of pale gold, 
clustered in little ringlets over her head, as we sometimes see children’s on a rainy 
day, and throughout her whole person there was an appearance of self abandon¬ 
ment, as if the body were weary and the mind sick. 

Mrs. Washington drew her seat toward that of the British maiden—for such the 
value of her ornaments bespoke her—at a time when the patriotic women of Amer¬ 
ica had converted their jewels into shoes and blankets for the soldiery, and had 
urged their husbands and sons from the hearth-stone to the battle-field. For a few 
moments the kind lady remained unnoticed,—then with a deep sigh, the girl turn¬ 
ed, and looking her in the face, said in a voice of touching misery—* Is this tho 
residence of Gen. Washington ?’ The matron bowed—‘ And you, lady, are his 
wife?’ Then, before the astonished hostess could answer, she had cast herself at 
her feet, exclaiming with a burst of energy, ‘ O, lady—lady, save him ! You can, 
you would, did you know a lithe of what I suffer—of the sharp, killing anguish 
here at my heart. You know whom I mean,—Andre—Maj. John Andre—him they 
call the spy. They would kill him—hang him ; but you will not let them, lady. 
Your heart is a woman’s—your eyes are full of tears. Thank God, you will save 
him’—and overcome with sudden hope, the poor girl sunk, sobbing to the floor. 

Mrs. Washington, much distressed, raised the maiden to her bosom, as if she had 
been her own child. 4 Would that it were in my power to save the unfortunate 
young man,' she said, in a voice of pity. * It is in your power, lady,’ interrupted 
the maiden, seizing her hand and covering it with tears and kisses,— 4 Washington 
cannot refuse you. Even his enemies say he is not cruel—does not seek blood. 
Yet I saw that man bearing his death-warrant. They said your husband had sign¬ 
ed it—that he was to be hung on the morrow—that messenger of blood, he rode 
by me—looked in my face, and I read death in all his features. I saw that it was 
true—that his fate was sealed. 1 came hither—and now 1 am so happy ! You 
will save him—I know you will. Your heart could not beat thus against my head, 
were there no pity in it.’ 

‘ Maiden, I do pity you—and if possible, will save the young man; but you do 
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not know how powerless I am. Washington never acts from feeling, but from A 
sense of justice. Sit down, roy poor girl, and tell me all you know of this affair— 
perhaps something may come out to extenuate—to alter the decision of the Court- 
martial or of the Comniander-in-Chief.’ 

The maiden seated herself, and with an effort at composure, said, * 1 will tell all, 
lady, though that is not much—and what 1 can say, will only go to injure me in 
your opinion—yet I will say all, if you will have patience with me. I am a child 
of Sir Henry Clinton. There were two of us, a son and daughter—twins—out 
mother died early. We were perhaps too much indulged by our kind father > but 
that matters not. Sir Henry brought John Andre to our house, and we became 
attached. My father smiled on our intimacy, and all might have gone well but 
for this unnatural war. My father had not yet given his consent to our union, and 
we arranged it that Andre should not speak to him on the subject until their re¬ 
turn, when, with the promotion he might expect, he would be nearer an equality 
with my own rank. As the time of their departure approached, I became very 
unhappy—very. I had beaid^much of the beauty of the American women, of their 
high-souled ardor, and 1 know not how it was, but I felt a dread of Andre’s ming¬ 
ling with them. I would not allow myself to believe that his heart would pass 
from me—in truth, I knew not my own fears—I had not learned to think ihen f 
but oh, how keenly I felt! Well, lady, the time of separation came. My father 
insisted on taking my gay brother Edward with him, but he refused to leave 
England, while I would have endured years of suffering for the privilege. 
At length I proposed it to Sir Henry •, but he refused. Andre, too, when I 
spoke of my wishes, opposed them. It was the night before they were to depart. 
We were alone for the last time. My heart was brimming, and I thought his cold. 
Then pride arose, and 1 was very angry that he should reason upon points of pro¬ 
priety and comfort, when my heart was set upon a thing. I was very unreasona¬ 
ble—I know I was ; but it was my first trouble—the first drop in a fearful bowl.’ 
Here the poor girl clasped her hands and wept bitterly. Then with a strong effort, 
she checked her tears and resumed:— 1 when we returned to Sir Henry, he was 
endeavoring to persuade Edward to join him in his expedition; but he always had 
his will, and would not consent. While they were talking, a thought flashed into 
my mind,—if I could represent Edward and take his place, both would be gratifi¬ 
ed. We were nearly of a size. He was very delicate for a boy, and our voices 
were alike. I disclosed my plan to him. He received it as a good joke—rubbed 
his hands—called it capital, and went about his preparations forthwith. 

* There was little difficulty in our plan. It was only an exchange of clothes, 
and a show of submission to the will of Sir Henry, on Edward’s part. It would 
be necessary to inform my aunt, who was to live with me during my father's ab¬ 
sence—that he had altered his arrangements, and taken me with him to the colo¬ 
nies, instead of my brother. This done, and all waB settled to our satisfaction. 
When once on the ocean, I resolved to reveal myself to Sir Henry, and doubted 
not his forgiveness. Well, we acted upon our plan—when my hair was cut short 
the resemblance to my brother was perfect. As we drove from the hall, he stood 
at my window, in a morning gown and cap. I cannot smile now, lady—if I could, 
it would be at this mischief in my twin brother. 

* All that 1 have related, passed in hurry and excitement. I did not once con^ 
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eider the danger of the step I had taken, till I was in the carriage with my father 
and lover. Then I began to fear—to feel the impropriety of what I was doing; 
but reflection came too late. When we arrived on ship-board, my courage failed 
me. I could have told my father; but Andre, how could I appear before him af¬ 
ter the humiliating exposure ! On our arrival in tills country, we spent a short 
time in Philadelphia. There wa9 a ball, but I will not trouble you with that—it 
is enough that ( had all my forebodings confirmed, and an American had won his 
heart from me. Oh, lady, how I have suffered for one rash act of deception ! There 
I was, shrinking within my disguise—hearing, seeing that which was tearing my 
lieart-strings, without the power of complaint. I cannot think—I cannot speak of 
my misery,—it changed my very character. Years were crowded into weeks. I 
became clear-sighted—matched people’s actions with their thoughts, till I could 
read hearts—and yet sometimes, I think I misread his; but no—I could not be 
mistaken,—I saw their parting—saw the token given—have held her letters in my 
hand, till my heart has burned to be dishonorable—and my fingers have dwelt up¬ 
on the wax, with its hateful motto ; but I did not open them. I was saved from 
that meanness. She married, lady—my rival married Gen. Arnold. Yet still she 
sent him letters, and I thought heaven would forgive me if I was wrong, but I 
thought it was to secure her companionship, as much as a wish to serve his 
cause, that urged Andre on to his present peril—true, her husband was to desert, 
and accompany her to New York ; but was I wrong in supposing that one who 
had bartered his country for base gold, would have a price for the affections of his 
wife ! 1 knew that Andre would meet the traitor, and my heart rose up against 

it; but judging of his motives, as I did, how could I entreat him not to peril him¬ 
self—it seemed like striving to win his heart back from my rival—and I could not 
do that. At last I did speak—but it was sharply, angrily. 1 could not bear to en¬ 
treat as a stranger—to know he was looking upon me and hearing my voice, with¬ 
out knowing me. Had he loved as I did, could any disguise have concealed me / 
No, no, he did not love me, I am sure of that—it was my rank and wealth, that 
for a time attracted him. Had I not been certain of this, I would have flung away 
concealment, and knelt to him, if that could have won him from this degrading 
mission. I weary you, lady; but it is so long since my heart has been opened— 
concealment has so preyed upon me, that it is a relief to speak ; and you are so 
kind, so good,—but I will finish what i have to say. The traitor came with his 
tale of evil —my heart was crushed with it, and I came in my desperation to West 
Point. They tell me Andre’s crime consists in having crossed the American lines 
—he was entrapped over them* — 

* Are you certain of it ?’ interrupted Mrs. Washington, eagerly—* this may affect 
his fate.’ 

* Indeed, I am quite sure—he gave Sir Henry his word that he would^not"ven¬ 
ture into the power of the Americans; and the base Arnold acknowledged that ho 
enticed him ignorantly into danger.’ 

During Lucy’s recital, the tears she shed, relieved her burthened heart. Tho 
sweet and placid mildness, almost amounting to tenderness, of Mrs. Washington’s 
manner, brought soothing and comfort to her—and when the kind lady arose, in 
order to conduct her to the Coramander-in-Chicf, she followed her with tolerable 
composure. The cold hand within that of Mrs. Washington, began to tremble as 
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they approached the door, which was to admit them to the august presence of 
Washington. The matron paused and whispered ,—* Speak to him as you have 
spoken to me—say what you feel, and fear not.’ Lucy raised the encouraging 
hand to her lips, and they entered. 

Power is a fearful thing. No good man would wish for it when it involves the 
duty of taking life. None could have felt the force of this truth more than Gen. 
Washington, but a few hours after he had signed the death-warrant of the unfor¬ 
tunate Andre. There, on the table, was the half sheet of paper from which the 
summons to eternity had been torn. There was the pen, with the drop of ink 
dried on its point. Strange, that so small a thing should be the instrument of 
death ! 

. When Lucy and her generous hostess entered the chamber, the commander 
was sitting alone with his arms folded on the table, and his eyes fixed on the frag- 
ment of paper. Painful, nost painful were his thoughts. The power he had just 
used lay heavily on his heart. He knew not how iar treason had spread in the 
army—and he felt that the rigors of martial law were necessary to check an evil, 
the extent of which could not be ascertained; yet most gladly would he have na- 
ved the present victim eould he have done so, consistently with his duties as % 
commander. 

Washington, I have brought you a suppliant, said a sweet, persuasive voice r 
and a gentle hand was laid upon his arm. The General turned his face towards 
his wife—and with a somewhat formal politeness, arose and led her to her seat. 
Awe-struck, Lucy approached, as he turned his look upon her, and knelt at bis 
feet. She could not speak, but with upturned face and clasped hands, and remain¬ 
ed as if addressing deity. The gravity of Washington’s features became a shade 
deeper. He raised the suppliant, saying, 14 Maiden, it is not right for the creature 
to kneel except to the Creator.” u Arise, and tell me in what I have the power 
to serve you.” 

“ In granting mercy to John Andre,” replied Lucy, in a voice so tremulously 
touching, that Mrs. Washington burst into tears. There was deep commiseration 
in the General's heart as he looked on the distressed girl, standirg there before 
him, her pale hands clasped and extended imploringly—her face white as with 
mortal fear—her bloodless lips apart, and all the life about her, centered in her in¬ 
tensely supplicating eyes—his voice was troubled as he answered mildly but firmly 
— 11 Maiden, proceed no farther The usages of war will not admit of Alaj. Andre’s 
release, or he would never have been condemned.” The wretched girl looked in 
his face, and saw there was no hope there. She attempted to speak again, but her 
voice died away in a murmur, and she fell as one dead at Washington s feet. 

It was many minutes before the poor maiden gained life. She was lying* on 
Mrs. Washington’s bosom, and the General was bending over her with an expres¬ 
sion of deep sorrow ; but he left the room as she opened her eyes,—their appealing 
expression was too touching. He did not look on her again, but sent her a writ¬ 
ten permission to visit Major Andre, in his confinement. 

When Lucy entered the prison of her lover, it was with a dead, settled feeling 
of wretchedness, altogether at variance with her previous terrible excitement, it 
seemed as if her heart had been suddenly turned to stone; but when she saw him 
—the loved, the condemned one,—the powers of suffering renewed their strength 
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painfully. Andre was writing,—thinking it his jailer, who was coming in, he did 
not look up, till, with a feeble step, the poor girl had tottered toward him and fal¬ 
len upon her knees by his side. Forgetful of his situation—of every thing, but 
his joy and his astonishment, the prisoner sprang up and clasped her almost madly 
to his bosom. Strange to say, even in this heart rending meeting, there was joy— 
wild, unearthly joy He had been thinking ot her, as in England. His life he 
would have given, to have seen her but for a moment, and here she was—sent, as 
if from heaven, to his prayer. There she lay, sobbing upon his bosom—her eyes 
raised to his, and her heart stirring with happiness, even there—when she knew 
he must die on the morrow. Thus they remained, minute after minute; he dared 
not unlock his clasp about her,—the reality was too indistinct,—it seemed as if a 
motion would cause her to fade away from his embrace forever. She spake, and 
it was in her own sweet, natural voice: * John, I am very happy—for now I know 
you did not love Arnold’s wife.’ * Never! Lucy, never,—my heart has never 
wandered even for a moment.’ Thus with one word, the jealousy that had poison¬ 
ed her life for months, was removed; for Lucy believed him as firmly, as if an 
angel had testified to his constancy. 

They sat down together—she with her hand in his, and he smiling absolutely— 
smiling upon her, as she told him of all she had done,—all she had suffered,—and 
he explained all that had made her unhappy, and she was satisfied. Then slow, 
but steadily, like a serpent stealing to a flower-bed, where ababe is sleeping, came 
a sense of his danger, and the smile of love quenched itself again. ‘And can all 
this be possible ?’ said Lucy. * am I to have my heart healed to be broken again ? 
oh, Andre—is there no hope?’ The young man let his head fall on his clasped 
hands and groaned heavily. ‘ Lucy,’ he said, ‘ I had schooled my heart to die, 
but oh, how the love of life clings to me, when 1 look on you. No—it is vain to 
hope for mercy. I must die,—there is but one who can save me, and he will not.’ 

1 Who do you mean ?’ said Lucy, breathless with new hope, * Washington ?’ 

‘ No—Arnold. He only con save me by giving himself up to justice,—that, of 
course, he will not do, and my fate is certain.’ 

* And will Washington pardon you, if Arnold is delivered to him ?’ 

1 Yes,—I have his promise ; but it cannot be.’ 

1 It can—it can be. I will goto Sir Henry—he shall choose between his daugh¬ 
ter and this traitor. At what time,—she gasped for breath} she could not ask the 
question ; but he understood it, and answered, 

* At ten o’clock, to-morrow. But do not indulge in any hope of moving Sir 
Henry to your purpose ; he could not, in honor, deliver up Arnold; and even if 
he would, there is not time now.’ 

‘Not time! say you ?’she cried, tearing the watch from her bosom. There is, 
if 1 lose not a moment. I go, John—I go—and will yield up the traitor, or die !’ 
He would not check her eager hope, though he might not share it. With a heart 
almost bursting with the agony of parting, he again took her in his arms, pressed 
his cold lips to her forehead, and they parted—forever. 

Lucy was not aware of the lateness of the hour, when she arrived at the Hobo¬ 
ken shore. A boat, with two men, was in waiting, and she sprang into it, leaving 
her tired horse to his fate. 4 Row!—row for your lives !’ she exclaimed, tearing 
the rings from her hand, and throwing them to the men. They increased their 
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exertions; but wings could not have kept pace with her impatience. Again her 

trembling hands were busy unlocking her remaining ear-ring. * Take this_and 

this,—but pull—pull!’—she cried, tearing the chain from her neck ; her eye fell 
upon the watch, the pointer was within five minutes of ten. With a long, wild 
cry, that rang sharply over the smooth waters, she dropped the watch into her lap t 
and with her eyes fixed wildly on its glittering face, sat still and motionless, more 
like a thing of marble, than a living being. Slowly the golden hand traversed to 
that fearful number. The heart-stricken girl sallied gradually forward, and just 
as it touched the dreaded hour, fell pale and senseless, into the bottom of the boat. 

Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

VERSES 

From mm unpublished Poem, entitled «Ralph, the Wanderer.' 

By Isa ac C. Pkat, Editor of the Boston Pearl. 

O strange is love ! Like Earth’s broad ocean 
It has its deep, dark mysteries— 

Its heaving under-wave—emotion ; 

And only he that dwells there sees 
What are the courses of the forms 

That swarm amid its changeful scenes— 

’Tis he alone that knows the storms 
That threaten or the calm that weans 
The dwellers in its kingdom forth 
From the cold regions of the north 
Or south, to that warm current, where 
Blessed groves and palaces appear. 

O strange is love ! Like the deep ocean 
It has its monsters—things that seem 
What they are not; and whose commotion, 

Strife and stern contentions teem 
With evils such as make the place 
That should be fair—a ground to race 
And wrestle in—a gloomy hall, 

Arena broad, whose blood must pall 
The senses of the delicate, 

Who should alone go through its gate. 

O strange is love ! Like the bright ocean 
It has its children—those that know 
And trust its depths, and love the motion 
Of its tossing waters ! which flow 
Onward—bearing their barks away 
To the calm quiet of some bay, 
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Within whose confines they may spend 
A life of peace and pleasantness, 

And sweet companionship there lend 
To that they must delight to bless. 

O strange is love! Like the wide ocean, 

It has its wild adventurers 
Who love it not—but in devotion 

To wealth, which all their heart’s-blood stirs, 
They, pilgrim-like, pass o’er the waste 
And fondly trust to win its gold, 

To sip its nectar, and to taste 
The spices o'er its bosom rolled, 

And heed not gales nor tempests—though 
Along the shore proud wrecks be cast 
And winds and waves above them flow— 
Their first—their best friends and their last! 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

PAINTING. 

There is no department of the fine arts more easily judged 
of than painting; and yet there is no art more misapprehended. 
People generally find no difficulty in judging of the mechanism of a 
box, or of the texture of a piece of cloth ; but in regard to the tint¬ 
ing and relief of a face on canvass, they are always in doubts—ready 
to reply * I am no judge.’ u The world is made up of inconsisten¬ 
cies ;” not the least of these inconsistencies, appears in relation to 
the subject of painting. People are able to judge in most matters 
connected with the arts and sciences, with tolerably sane judgment; 
and even about music and poetry, they have ideas not extravagantly 
erroneous; but in painting—that mysterious representation of na¬ 
ture—such inconceivable mysteries as trees, grass, stones, men and 
women, and more especially, that rare object, the c human face di¬ 
vine,’ they put light for darkness, and for darkness, light; they call 
good, evil—and evil, good. I propose in this article, to examine 
the present taste of the people in regard to portrait-painting, to ex¬ 
pose the agents in its formation, and thereby to show its justness. 

Although there are mauy ways or styles of painting which to the 
young portrait painter promise wealth and eminence, there is but 
one which will really conduct him from the obscurity of pupilage, 
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into the open regions of true merit. This road is found but by few 
among the multitudes who have entered to contend for the palm of 
pre-eminence in the high branch of painting. I shall notice these 
various styles under two heads or classes, which I will term, by 
way of recognition, the pretty or pottery style, and the ham and 
egg style. The most seductive of these styles to a beginner in por¬ 
trait painting, is the‘pretty’ style; which, meeting the peopled 
views, gives promise of an abundant harvest of applause and ‘cus¬ 
tom.’ As the ‘ pretty ’ style is the adopted, the favorite style of the 
people in our days, I will endeavor for the honor and vindication of 
their judgment in this respect, to transcribe from the works of an 
author of most indisputable veracity, the history of its origin, and af¬ 
terwards, to describe at length those peculiarities, by which it may 
be distinguished from other styles of portrait painting. 

1st. Its Origin .—“A lady of wealth and influence, did for several 
months, amaze the people of her borough by the flaming yellow 
color of her coach. All hearts were taken with it, particularly the 
women’s, and all eyes were dazzled as they followed the gaudy 
vehicle, rolling on from street to street, in all the dignity and con¬ 
sequence which yellow can confer. It so fell out one day, that the 
horses of the lady taking fright, the idol-coach was dashed in pieces. 
A limner passing that way at the time, did carry away with him to 
his study, a panel fiom the coach, which at once became an object 
of attention, and drew many to his room to w onder and admire.—A 
fancy taking the Painter, he one day drew' upon the panel the nose 
and features of its lady owner. This hint spread like wild-fire 
among the people ; and yellow portraits were from that time, all the 
talk and desire of the borough. Many who before, were supposed 
to possess no taste for painting, now awoke in the zeal and poetry 
of their better understandings, and bargained with the Painter, at 
low rates, for their portraits, providing always, that they should be 
done in yellow .” 

This then, is the origin of the ‘ pretty ’ style, according to the 
responsible author just quoted. I will add, that in process of time, 
the art of mixing the beautiful yellow having been lost, a certain 
delicate pink, or peach color, was substituted, which at present, is 
thought to be very .£ pretty ’ by the admirers of the style. As por¬ 
traits of this color may be obtained cheap, in consequence of the 
despatch with which they are generally executed , it is no wonder 
that they do abound, and therefore, that they should greatly contri- 
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bute to form the standard of the people’s taste in painting at the 
present day. But I shall proceed to describe, 

2d. Its peculiarities. The works of the 4 pretty ’ style are made 
to suit purchasers; consequently the front of my lady’s belt on the 
picture, is very nicely fashioned, and‘comes to an exact peak.’ 
The lace-woik is as natural as life ; not having any of that shade 
with which the old Painters disfigure their pictures. The figure on 
the lace is perfect ; each eyelet is exactly round, and equidistant 
from the other. The face is very 4 smooth,’ so much so, that it will 
4 bear examining.’ None of those great black shades about it, which 
make the works of the old masters so horrible. The forehead is 
smooth’ and of a very pretty color; something like that which we 
see on bran new yellow chairs. The cheeks have two spots of red 
in them, directly in the centre; which is‘a beautiful carnation,’ 
and precisely like her 4 when she’s excited.’ The eye-brows are 
very nicely striped. The eyes are like two cranberry-beans— 4 jet 
black and look right at you.’ Her position, is just as she sat when 
it was taken, to wit, one hand over the chair and the other holding 
a little red book. On the w hole, it is considered to be a very good 
likeness, only a little flattered. The gentleman’s portrait would be 
abetter likeness, were it not 4 too delicate,’ (too ‘pretty.’) But 
this the Painter could not help, as he always makes his 4 flesh color 1 
just so. The gentleman’s hair, is very neat, being combed dow n at 
the sides and brushed up in front in imitation of small bundles of 
faggot. The most striking part of the picture is his shirt bosom ; 
which declares very plainly that an immense amount of labor w r as 
bestowed upon it by the Painter. It is very white, every particle 
of hateful shade being carefully removed from it under the direction 
of the lady. Then the folds! so regular and straight! being laid 
off by the aid of compasses, with stripes of a bluish color. The 
breast-pin upon the centre of the bosom, it shows very distinctly; 
end people have been know n to declare almost immediately on look¬ 
ing at the picture, that they should have known what it w r as intend¬ 
ed for. There is an agreeable smirk on the face of the gentleman, 
something like that which is produced by the operation of shooting 
pains. This the Painter did for the purpose of making him look 
pleasant : for although he is naturally of a sullen aspect, yet his 
wife testifies and maintains that when anything goes well with him, 
he ‘always looks pleasant.’ The position of the figure in his 
39 
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portrait is very much approved of; being intended to imitate the one 
of the lady, hating one hand on the back of the chair and the other 
holding a book. 

These are the things which have contributed to form the present 
standard of the people’s taste in portrait painting. Can we wonder 
then, that they view nature and the.representation of it with differ¬ 
ent eyes ? That they should forsake the study of nature, for the 
study of art, and that consequently, although they have nature al¬ 
ways before them, yet that they are led to make the strange asser¬ 
tion that they are ‘no judges’of its representation? (I speak in 
reference to the quality of the flesh painting and not of the likeness.) 
Such implicit confidence do the genet ality of people repose in these 
‘ pretty ’ daubs as the only correct representation of nature, that 
they have in some cases rejected the testimony of their own senses 
against it. A circumstance which will illustrate this, actually* oc¬ 
curred under my own observation. A person, while viewing a por¬ 
trait which was copied from nature, after acknowledging that lie 
was no judge of painting, proceeded to hold the following critical 
dialogue with the Painter: 

‘What’s that great black spot under the nose for?’ 

‘That, sir, is the shadow, cast by the nose, upon the upper lip.’ 

‘Oh, that’s the shadow, is it ? Well, I never like to see shades 
painted on a portrait,—I don’t think they look natural.’ 

‘That, sir, I presume, is because you have never been accustomed 
to see nature correctly represented. As natural objects reflect shad¬ 
ows, so must they be imitated in an accurate representation of 
nature.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. I never see any of the shades they tell 
about, in nature.’ 

‘You don’t sir? But don’t you perceive them on my face now, 
sir?’ (stepping to the window and rendering the room totally dark, 
saving a strong condensed light upon one corner of his forehead.) 

‘No, sir, I can’t see any shade ; one side of your face looks just 
the same color to me, as the other.’ 

Here the dialogue ended; and the man was dismissed as an in¬ 
corrigible believer in the ‘ pretty ’ style of painting. 

Another style of portrait painting is the ham and egg style. This 
is by no means so common or popular as the ‘ pretty ’ style. It 
characterises the efforts of ambitious beginners and practitioners, 
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who though destitute of the organ of coloring and of a refined taste, 
do yet aim at an imitation of the old masters. Their works are dis¬ 
tinguished by a certain negligent ease and pomp about the figure 
and drapery; which, abounding in shadow and artificial display, is 
well calculated at first sight, to draw from the inexperienced in 
painting, the encomium, c great paintings.’ But notwithstanding the 
pompous and profuse display of light and shade, the whole figure has 
generally a flat and superficial effect. The coloring of the flesh va¬ 
ries from a sand tint, to the ruddy brown of a sun-burnt farmer. The 
shadow s are very deep and opaque, and of the same color; no mat¬ 
ter whether they fall upon a blue temple, or a red cheek, or a green 
chin, they are the same cold brown shades that settle upon dark 
hair, or claret l roadcloth. Sometimes the disciples of this style are 
successful in the representation of hair; but generally, that article 
on their pictures, bears the appearance of being sw^abbed with a 
caulker’s mop, or combed w ith a three legged stool. Matted and 
muddy, you will sometimes see it grasping the board-like foreheads 
of this style of paintings with all the stiffness of tufts of braided 
rope-yarn. The likenesses of this school, are generally better than 
those of the aforementioned style; they are frequently, indeed, so 
accurate in expression , as to render them remarkable. But in regard 
to the coloring , that grand decider of true merit, in flesh painting, 
the disciples of the i ham and egg’ are as really slaves to a system, 
as are those of the 1 pretty ’ style. This is discernible from the 
effects of their coloring ; w hich produces not flesh, not even sun-burnt 
flesh, but (at the nearest) merely parchment or brown paper; and 
commonly, nothing nearer flesh than an unpainted pine board. It is 
true, their system consists in having no system at all; but inasmuch 
as the complexion and effect of their coloring is invariably the same 
in all cases, this is undeniable evidence that they color by a system 
and not from nature. The adherents to this style, like the followers 
of the c pretty’ style are commonly rapid woikmen. 

Thus it is that through the influence of these pictures and the su-< 
perabundance of those kind of Painters who sacrifice fame to pelf, 
and true merit to a little present excitement, that the public judg¬ 
ment ha3 been so strangely warped in regard to Painting. H. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE GROUP. 

The following lines were suggested on visiting Mr. J. T. Harris’s room, where a. 
picture by him, of five young ladies, has for some time attracted much atten¬ 
tion and praise. The ladies 1 have never seen, and am no judge of painting; 
but the impression received from the picture was vivid and natural—that is, 
it looks like five young ladies suddenly met, and but little interested in each 
other. Yet deeply so in themselves and surrounding objects. They seem to 
think much, but say nothing. It was designed more for a picture than likeness 
—though by most, they are said to be excellent. Mr. Harris intends to try his¬ 
torical painting. We wish him all success. The present effort is a meritori¬ 
ous one, and certainly promises much for farther industry and genius. 

Beauty on canvass, set in paint. What more? 

And yet admired and worshipped. Who are they ? 

The artist took them from his vials out, 

And pictured by his brush they rose and laughed. 

* * # # * 

But stay—one rears her alabaster brow : 

She lives; her eye is fixed away like Hope’s, 

, When gazing meekly on eternity: 

She breathes; softly, suppressedly, and low. 

As listening to the music of her sisters’ hearts. 

She just has come from yonder rising-ground, 

Where sunset heaps her drifts of golden light, 

And seems to liken that to beauty here, 

Glorious, angelic, fading, faint and brief. 

• * « • 

Hand not the print to her; she heeds it not; 

That smile is nature’s, lingering as it laughs 
Up from a happy spirit to be free. 

’Tis not the twilight of her soul, but ’tis 
Its phosphor, rising on her earsty youth ; 

A heart-star, beaming like a blush in heaven. 

* » « • « 

Sad innocence in melancholy, sweet 
And beautiful, and lovely; whence art thou? 

Thou seem’st a stranger,—so am I—-come say, 

Can we be friends ? thou hast a kindred thought 
Soft whispering from thine eye; and it may be 
That thou hast proved this world and found it false ; 

Or that desire implores what faith denies; 

Or memory seeks to bury wo in tears. 

But looks are not our miseries; and thou, 

With thy soft serious eye, mny’st be a bliss 
As pure %nd perfect as an angel is. 

Ths sun has spots; and such as smile the most. 
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May laugh above a heart which weeps beneath; 
Their smiles are often like the silken pall, 

Which spreads its beauty o’er a thing of death. 

But thou with thy calm placid cheek 
May’st be a happiness, enjoying all 
This world has worth enjoying. As the spring 
Which sleeps unswept by winds, yet mirrors stars, 
Thy heart may be a fount where joy makes home, 

Pure as a love-tear pooled in beauty's eye. 

• # # * • 

Where is thy music, lady of the lyre ? 

Hushed; and thy care upon it turned away, 

But let thy heart beat; flood it not in thought, 

For ’tis a thing of beauty and of love, 

And both are free ; where’er they 6mile, they reign. 

That sun-beam on thy brow—'tis sunset’s gift— 
Gleaned from the jewels of the dying day 
Which is to be entombed in death-like night, 

While that is thrown to thee. How like indeed, 
The gifts we have from youth, and hope, and love; 
They too are gathered up from time and friends, 
Which dying, leave them shadows of their lives, 

To die themselves while laughing on our hearts. 

• » • • « 

Goest thou away ?—’tis twilight in the east, 

And the sweet stars are smiling on the blue 
And crimson of the evening: Heaven’s in love— 
The sun sets like woman’s cheek in rose-leaves; 
Earth swoons in rhapsody—and the skies breathe 
On the vibrating air an angel waltz. 

Goest thou away?—there’s beauty with thee now, 
Embodied in those forms of angel shape, 

Like light in dew-drops; and the glorious skies 
Are not as these, thy sisters, things of soul, 

Which are made happier by thy company. 

They are beautifully bright, or in their change 
Tremendous, dark—nor ask thy smiles or frown 
To make Ihem so; they never feel—but are 
The proud and the stupendous of the universe, 
Which march, from a material instinct, 

In grand review before creation’s God. 

Coldly they look on thee, or if they smile, 

’Tis when a Deity rejoices, or the spheres 
Bring out some new enchantment for the hosts 
Of heaven’s angel’s; or the setting sun 
In his benevolence, has left behind 
One half the glory of the universe, 

A blush for night—in which she decks herself— 
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And sits his bride upon the eastern mountains, 

While her dark tresses fill the vales below. 

Without thee there, thy sisters would be sad, 

For half their joys are sweet associations. 

Woman's heart!—Would I could use one word 
That would describe it—Love—light—harmony! 

Neither. I'll try a sentence :—’Tis a sylvan spring 
With small white pebbles at its bottom, and 
Some sweet wild lilies blowing at its side, 

And a little star, bright rising fiom it, 

By whose beams we see its dimpled eddies. 

Nay, that’s base!—Woman’s heart—I have it now; 

It is a Borealis of the night 

Which gathers half its splendor from the ice, 

And lights poor sailor man, his voyage through, 

When sun, moon, stars and lightnings fail him. B. 


[For the Portland Magazine ] 

ALL TRUTH SHOULD BBS KNOWJT. 

This is a bold position, and I would not take it now, but that I 
believe it true, and the time arrived when it is not only safe, but 
necessary that it be proved and illustrated. 

By Truth , I mean that in science and philosophy, which can be 
demonstrated, so as to make it a matter of knowledge, thus remov¬ 
ing it from the precincts of faith. Such Truth is connected with 
the very nature and elements of things ; and since Man is a part, 
and the noblest part of the creation in which relation as much as 
positive existence makes up his happiness, no truth exists but is de¬ 
signed and capable of securing his well-being. Man’s enjoyment 
is obtained by his possessing external things which are adapted to sat¬ 
isfy bis desires, not by the activity of simple instinct, but by one com¬ 
pounded with reason which makes bis judgment moral, and his ac¬ 
tions'evil or good. The relation he sustains with such a capacity, to 
the universe around him, is suggested to him by an intellectual effort, 
and felt by certain innate sentiments, which, like the cords of the 
viol in the wind, vibrate in emotions more perfect and exalted than 
are experienced by the lower orders of beings. He differs vastly 
from other animals in this, that thousands of his enjoyments are the 
results, and attendants upon reflection; and it is because thought 
embraces all subjects, that knowledge is essential to his bliss ; 
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since if the mind in its labors is involved in mystery, there will 
spring up within it such anxieties as beget forboding and dispair; 
so that the very effort, which it cannot restrain when many things 
demand it, will not only deprive the soul of positive good, but will 
fill it with an actual distress, which the utmost fortitude can illy 
sustain. Whence is superstition, but from that mental derangement 
which follows long and dark reflection on things unknown, yet, be¬ 
lieved to be important and obligatory? Does not that zeal , which 
is without knowledge, originate in emotions inexplicable and anxie¬ 
ties without proper cause ? And yet do not the majority of creeds, 
and systems of mental philosophy, by holding up to man obligations 
which he cannot feel, and dangers which cannot reasonably fill 
him with false alarms, and beset him with difficulties of which he 
tries to rid himself, although he has no conception of their origin, 
or his relation to them ? Now this would not be so if he were direc¬ 
ted to se^k his happiness from w hat he knows , and the doctrines 
that faith can save, here and hereafter, should be banished from his 
moral education forever. Let it still be said that knowledge is pow¬ 
er : but let all the comments on the assertion, by all the great and 
good, be universal and plain ; that knowledge is happiness if its 
power be allowed to affect and better the heart. 

The mental process by wffiich man knows , and that by which he 
arrives at inductive conclusions, and feels the force of truth, results 
from different innate faculties. To know and to understand, are not 
the same. Knowledge admits of no mystery and of course no faith, 
because no question can arise ; but so different is understanding that 
doubt, and of consequence anxiety, is irreparably attendant upon it. 
Thus w r e know ourselves mortal—but whether we be immortal is a 
question. Simple existence, and its termination, are subjects of 
sense; for we feel w r e live, and see we die ; but when w r e ask if we 
shall live again , the mind, in order to find an answer, goes into 
questions of relation and possibility; and w hether it be directly told 
that it is immortal, or reason out an affirmative, it, in both cases, 
comes at the belief in the idea, by a process of analogy, which of 
itself leaves impressions of uncertainty. So that if we set before 
the best minds the two propositions—we exist—and shall forever 
exist; to the first, it assents instantly and without reserve, but to the 
second, it pauses and doubts though it believe it. And w f hy ? Is it be¬ 
cause we are not immortal, or that it is a subject which man has no 
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powers to investigate ? Neither: but in studying the topic, the mind 
has first to get ideas of the relation of mind with matter, if not the 
nature of both, and the cause of their present existence, that it may 
judge if it can from analogy, whether there will be an hereafter. 

Knowledge embraces simple existences, but understanding seeks 
to comprehend, as does Deity, cause and relation. 

Now how many thousand subjects are made the study and care of 
millions which they cannot comprehend, and conceiving which a 
belief is as liable to be false as true. And how many million sub¬ 
jects of simple knowledge, are left unthought of, though they be 
capable of demonstration, and connected with the every day en¬ 
joyment of our race. He who made us residents of earth for the 
period of life, hes endowed us with faculties to perceive fitness for 
our present abode, and desires which can be gratified from objects 
within our reach ; and the fact that we long for immortality yet can¬ 
not comprehend the mode or place of our future existence, is a God 
offered argument that doubt and anxiety respecting it, should never 
trouble us, so long as we are so virtuous as to live holily and hap¬ 
pily here. 

That men have been more anxious about consequences and futurity, 
and this under the false zeal which faith had given them, than about 
truth as developed in present existence, is a position easily proved 
and illustrated. 

Under the belief that the Scriptures w T ere a Revelation from God, 
and their validity stood with the verbal meaning, and that they 
taught the earth to be flat while the sun travelled round it every 
d^y. The Roman Cardinals sentenced Gallileo to death, for saying 
the truth ; although he only declared the works of Deity. The same 
error is manifest in the opposition Geology has received for similar 
reasons; and under the simple impulse of a mere faith, some would 
encompass the work of a million ages within one instantaneous fiat 
of that God who works by such laws as embrace millions of ages. 
The Temperance reformation is a glorious and perfect illustration of 
this argument. The moral sense of community w as but feebly ac¬ 
tive until the great physiological evils which were developed as con¬ 
sequent on intemperance broke on the astonished people. The 
pulpit and pious press had ineffectually groaned under the burden of 
moral appeal, and it was truth, proclaimed by science and advocated 
by physiologists and physicians, which sent up the banner of victory 
and peeled the shout of conquest. All of piety and righteousness 
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which has resulted from this achievement of the good, has been se¬ 
cured, by waking up the conscience and the heart, with appeals 
founded on the truth which science has unfolded ; so that had it 
been the fate of moral teachers, to have labored alone, the victory 
would never have been gained, though many long and valorous and 
noble battles had been fought. And why? Because no moral sen¬ 
timent can be permanently and successfully active, unless its impulse 
is received through a knowledge of the truth—and of such as admits 
of no question, and consequently no excuse for the gratification of 
the animal propensities of our constitution. On the subject of Tem¬ 
perance, it was the work of science to show the public why intoxi¬ 
cation was so great and so irresistible a moral evil, by showing it 
such an injury of the physical part of man, as deprived him of judg¬ 
ment, of reason, and of will. The moral sentiment of approval and 
disapproval, when such truth, and danger, and iniquity'were set be¬ 
fore it became active as the lightning, and as strong as the sea. The 
great secret spring which gave this argument its power, was that it 
showed the connexion of mind with matter; and hence the conclu¬ 
sion which all men arrived at, ‘if I debilitate the body, I do the 
mind; and it is this double intoxication which must be ended, or I 
am ruined forever.’ The strength of the moral suasion was increa¬ 
sed, as might be expected by this knowledge, because it was such 
truth as had a natural connexion with the evil and its remedy, and 
therefore the mental process which secured a reform was natural; 
unforced by applying moral argument only, in which, it is unfortu¬ 
nate that it is true, there ever has been more mystery than convic¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps I had better express in language, what will he here sug¬ 
gested to most readers by a mental association, the sentiment,—The 
freedom and accountability of roan, is determined by his physical 
constitution. Is not this illustrated in the foregoing remarks ? The 
doctrine of the connexion of mind with matter, has received the as¬ 
sent of the world; and that the character and strength of the men¬ 
tal powers depend on a peculiar structure and relation of the brain, 
has now become almost as universal. There is a sect of philosophers 
recently organized, and gloriously marshaled, who arc out on tours 
of observation, and not satisfied with merely looking nature in the 
face, they are upon her very head, with their callipers, craniometers 
and scalpels, measuring and dissecting as if they would search out 
40 
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the immaterial principle and hold it up in the sun. In their enthu¬ 
siasm, they seem to have forgotten all other systems, or only use 
them as step-stones in the high-way up to the consummation of their 
ambition. And it is stirring to your love of novelty, to see how they 
labor, while all sorts of moralists and philosophers set up the cry of 
4 innovation,’ 4 heresy V and in the meanwhile, are hugging their 
dusty volumes of crushed and scattered opinions, to their panting 
bosoms. The Phrenologists heed none of these things, but intent 
on reading the book of nature, they burn the midnight lamp of genius 
over the hand-writing of God, while spirit trembles and blushes as 
looked upon, for the first time, by mortal eye. Excuse, kind reader, 
this gush of poetic illustration, in an article dedicated to argument. 
The success of Phrenologists, is not now to be viewed fn the light 
of fancy, for their labors and the system of philosophy which they 
teach, have become matters of serious and solid science. They not 
only agree with all great physiologists, that the brain is the organ of 
the mind ; but they have shown it to be a congeries of organs, each 
one of which is used by a piimitive mental faculty in all its mani¬ 
festations. Now that the human mind is composed of, or at least, 
that it developes different powers, which are not, and cannot be the 
same, and that these powers are seen in individuals, and communi¬ 
ties in all possible varieties and combination; some weak, others 
strong, some under the control of, and others controling the will and 
judgment, no one can dispute . All facts which go to prove that the 
mind is any way affected, modified and controledby the body—such 
as all the mental phenomena of sickness, malformation, and injuries, 
do each of them, and all of them together, demonstrate, just as cer¬ 
tainly, the influence of the body over each one of the mental facul¬ 
ties. Thus it is known that hunger will, without the consent of the 
sufferer, subject him to peevishness and anger, while, in the same 
ratio, satiety, and a clear sky, will make one more merry and com¬ 
panionable. And some diseases and injuries of the body, prostrate 
the w'hole mental powers, so that no appeal to the soul can arouse 
it from its unconsciousness. 

Admitting the brain as a unit, to manifest the mind, and hold that 
there are several different mental powers, how will you account for 
such phenomena? For the vital action, or the contractility attend¬ 
ant on one active mental faculty, will extend itself to the whole 
viscus. But in one case we see an individual sane on one subject, 
and insane on another, and not only so, but he will know his insan- 
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ity. Now either the immaterial principle itself is deranged, or the 
difficulty is in an obstruction of the activity of the organ through 
which it would act. But we cannot admit, neither will any philos¬ 
opher, that the soul itself can be deranged. But the insanity exists, 
and of course is to be found in the organ ; and yet the whole cere¬ 
bral mass is active in each mental operation. In such case, then, 
the same organ which is active from one impulse, and developes 
sanity, from the same impulse, in another case, manifests insanity. 
Is not this a contradiction ? B. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

OUTRE ME R. 

We have just risen from a perusal of this highly interesting work. 
Our long acquaintance with the accomplished author, had prepared 
us to expect from his classic pen, a finished production ; for nil 
tetifjit quod non ornavit. Possessing by nature, an organization ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the reception of correct impressions from what¬ 
ever is beautiful, grand or sublime; blessed with a moral education 
fiom the most worthy of worthy parents, and favored by an intel¬ 
lectual discipline in harmony with his physical and moral advantages, 
we could not but expect that his sketches of the scenery, manners, 
and mental features of the people among whom he has sojourned in 
foreign lands, would afford us vivid, faithful, natural and charming 
portraits in all these particulars. And our expectations have been 
fully answered. 

But, for want of a generous education, a large number of readers 
will be shut out from a profitable perusal of these volumes. From 
an unpardonable imperfection in our systems of education, a very 
large proportion of those now receiving instruction, are kept ignor¬ 
ant of the languages of France, Spain, and Italy, and are therefore, 
to a great degree, unacquainted with their literature and classical 
associations. No sooner does one become versed in the language of 
a country, than he feels an interest in its literature and all that con¬ 
cerns it. Hence travels in foreign lands are eagerly sought after by 
those who are to a good degree naturalized among the people, by an 
acquaintance with their language. We hope the time is not far 
distant when a more liberal education will he afforded to young per- 
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sons, and when it shall not be thought a departure from the line of 
utility to offer to every one in our higher seminaries of learning, the 
means of cultivating an acquaintance with the languages of modem 
Europe. And why it is not done now, it is not easy to say. For 
there is certainly time enough in every school, to attend to the sub¬ 
ject. It is a fact, that a large number of our mere English scholars 
spend time enough in committing to memory, what will be of no use 
in after life, to become tolerably well instructed in two or three 
modem languages. We have known pupils to be kept year after 
year, in learning by heart, such facts as, that the number of inhabi¬ 
tants in such a town, county or state, is so many,—that this or that 
state contains so many square miles, acres or rods,—and a thousand 
more like them. Or else their time has been employed in studying 
the dry details of history, at an age when it is impossible for them 
to study it to advantage, as this study requires an age that can re¬ 
flect, weigh, compare and analize, in order to derive profit from the 
study of history. How much better to spend the time uselessly 
spent in this way, in making such an acquaintance with tbe modern 
languages as will enable them to read with facility the best works, 
and to peruse books in their own language, which may happen to 
be interspersed with words and phrases which must be understood 
in order to enjoy the full charm of the composition. 

We have been frequently asked if we did not perceive some re¬ 
semblance in the Outre Mer to the Sketch Book? We are prepared 
to answer no, if the question has reference to imitation. That the 
two men are alike in the fine porcelain composition of their nature, 
there can be but little doubt; aud hence it is not surprising they 
should resemble each other in moral feeling and intellect; in their 
comparisons, illustrations, analogies and general style of writing, 
particularly when they write upon similar subjects. But as to ser¬ 
vile imitation, there is not the slightest trace of it, nor indeed could 
any one acquainted with Mr. L. ever suspect him of once putting 
pen to paper, but in obedience to the dictates of innate and self- 
originating genius. Mr. L. has a mind and an education of his own; 
and no critic will dare to institute an unfavorable comparison between 
him and the author of the Sketch Book, in respect of classical dic¬ 
tion, learning and good taste. Our own opinion is, that Mr. Irving 
is frequently apt to use full as many words as he has ideas; and 
some parts of the Sketch Book even would not bear the test of se¬ 
vere criticism. 
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The small space we have left for our notice of Outre Mer> will 
not allow us to make any extracts, nor to allude to such parts as ap¬ 
pear to us peculiarly fine. We will only remark that the Defence of 
Poetry strikes us as being a splendid essay, and well adapted to ef¬ 
fect the object had in view. We recommend to our readers, the 
perusal of Outre Mer , while they let the trash of the circulating 
library gather dust and rest for a time. F. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

A SCRAP FROM MT PORTFOLIO. 

“ Come to the door, Grace, how delightful the air is after the 
shower! and see how temptingly the landscape shines. Ah! You 
are looking toward the village—and a beautiful appearance it makes 
—its w'hite houses relieved against the dark back ground of clouds 
—and the trees too ! how brightly—freshly green ; with the golden 
sunlight streaming through them, and converting into diamonds and 
rubies the rain-drops that hang from every twig and leaf.—” 

“ You are poetical, cousin.” 

“ How can one help it when every thing around is full of poetry 
—the simple and beautiful poetry of nature. It is written upon the 
green leaves and on the delicate folds of the flowers;—you can hear 
it in the merry warbling of the birds—feel it in the very softness 
and warmth of the air—see it in the bright sun and the blue sky— 
But, romancing aside what say you, my fair cousin to a short ramble ? 
The shower was just long enough to settle the dust and purify the 
air. We can walk through the village and return before sunset. 
What, ready so soon ? But a few weeks ago you would hardly 
have dared to venture out, without, a paraphernalia of cloaks, boas 
and “ unpronounciable Caoutchoucs,” now you have only to throw 
on your straw hat —by the way yours is a little beauty” as E. 
would say and the pink ribbon becomes you extremely— and you are 
ready in a trice.—Let us return down this green lane.—It will lead 
us directly to the village,—and you must know it is a favorite walk 
of mine ; it is so quiet—so retired—so romantic—nay spare your 
smiles ; I am not going to rhapsodize to you. I know you too well 
for that. But with all your want of romance, you must confess that 
it is a sweet spot. Observe the tree-boughs bending to and fro, the 
leaves now glance in the sunshine—now quiver in the shade and 
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what a fragrance there is on the wind! you may know that it has 
been dallying with the sweetbriars somewhere. Oh ! there* they 
are; and I must stop and get a branch, for I love it above all dow¬ 
ers, though it is so common and so simple, and though it 

“-grows along 

The poor girl’s pathway, by the poor man’s door.” 

“You remember the verses.” 

“Yes ; and I never see the sweet briar without thinking of them* 

They are sweet and simple as the flower which is their theme—And 

how touching the poet ends— 

u You love your plants and flowers, and will you hate 
The little four-leaved rose that 1 love best— 

That brightest will awake and sweetest go to rest?” 

How great and how pure a pleasure is that which one derives 
from a love of flowers; though his simple taste may be laughed at 
by those who think that pleasure is to be found in the haunts of 
amusements and dissipation. In my opinion he is happiest who can 
derive enjoyment from the simplest objects—who is not obliged to 
travel over land and sea for amusement and pleasure, but can find it 
at his own door—in the very grass beneath bis feet, or the trees that 
wave over his head. 

“ The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swell the gale, 

The common earth—the air—the skies, 

To him are opening paradise.” 

But here we are at the village, and there is the old school-house 
—always the first thing to. greet our eyes on entering. See, how 
gracefully the long branches of that old elm bend over and rest 
upon the moss-covered roof. It is rather an insignificant looking 
building, to be sure—but in my eyes far more interesting than its 
proud sister—the academy yonder, with all its splendor of white 
paint and green blinds, and its belfry into the bargain—for many 
delightful recollections of the “ fun and frolic” of childhood’s merry 
days are connected with this spot. To be sure our pleasure was not 
unmingled with sadness, and tears sometimes took the place of 
smiles, as when some larger scholar forced away our playthings, or 
our hands smarted under the master’s ferule ;—But what of that ? 
our pleasures were only the greater for a little interruption, as the 
sunshine is pleasanter after a storm. 0 ! how familiar every thing 
around is to me—Just back of the school-house are the woods 
where in the summer afternoons we used to go in quest of flowers, 
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I have seen many more splendid since, but none that I love so well 
as those simple wildflowers, and in Autumn to gather the acorns 
and beach-nuts. Many a story can I tell you of ray school-days; 
but not now—for there is cousin Mary tapping at the window, and 
we must run in, though it may delay our return a little. Now say, 
have you not had a pleasant walk ? 

D. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE EMPTY CRADLE. 

’Tis set aside as a useless thing, 

Yet sleeping sweet and mild 
In the calm repose of life’s young spring; 

Lay there my first-born child. 

And over it I’ve often bent 
When none but God was near, 

And prayed that blessings might be sent 
Upon my cradled dear. 

’Tis set aside as a useless thing— 

Yet by it I did kneel 
To watch his gentle slumbering, 

And felt, as mothers feel. 

’Tis set aside as a useless thing; 

My eyes are full of tears, 

My lonely heart is wandering 
To hopes of other years. 

*Tis set aside as a useless thing, 

But once within it lay 
My bud, nipp’d in its blossoming, 

My first-born infant’s clay. Eliza. 


Childhood,— how strangely my young opinions and ideas of things appear to me 
now ; with what reverence I looked upon every thing called great, how perfectly 
unsophisticated were my sentiments of devotion. My teacher, how much respect¬ 
ful awe I felt for his abilities. A clergyman was to my imagination then, what an 
angel is now; and an editor, I could not imagine a human being more exalted 
than a newspaper editor, with a poet’s corner at his command ; the prerogative of a 
king was nothing to his, in my childish opinion, and I always pictured an edi¬ 
tor to myself, with gold-mounted spectacles, a black coat, and most solemn 
physiognomy. 
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French Nasal Sounds. —This is the title of a neatly printed pamphlet from 
the press of Arthur Shirley, Portland. It has been prepared by the author, James 
Furbish,—teacher of languages and of a High School for young ladies in Portland 
—principally for the use of his own pupils, as appears from an introductory note j 
but we are of opinion that teachers generally of the French, will derive great ben* 
efit from the use of it in communicating to their scholars, correct notions of the 
nasal sounds. The work is original, and accompanied with exercises, questions 
and answers adapted to the object had in view.—We see by the author’s conclu¬ 
ding note, that he has in a course of preparation a small French Grammar. Mr. 
F. has long been a teacher of the French : and if his grammar is to exhibit his 
system of teaching, which we believe is original with himself, and has been atten¬ 
ded with great success, it will undoubtedly afford new facilities to students in that 
language which is now considered an indispensable part of a free and generous 
education. 

Passion Flower— New Tork, edited by Miss Anna Reid—beautiful, exquisite, 
a gem for a fairy’s library—that is if fairies like literature. 

Paintino.— Mr. Cleveland. — Portland is no longer asleep ; the arts begin to be 
encouraged as they should be ; Codman, at his last sale, could have sold a much 
greater number of landscapes than he possessed, and has now as much business as 
he can attend to. Harris is well encouraged, while Cole has disposed of his copy 
of West’s ‘Christ healing the sick,’ before it is half finished, and'has another en¬ 
gaged. There is plenty of room for another good portrait painter, and we are hap¬ 
py to recommend one in the person of Mr. J. A. Cleveland, directly from Boston, 
bearing high recommendations from Harding and others, and benefitted by a con¬ 
nection with some of the best families in our city. We have seen but one speci¬ 
men of his painting—the portrait of a person with whom we are somewhat inti¬ 
mately acquainted, it is a capital likeness, and as good a picture as the nature of 
the face would admit of. All our best judges pronounce Mr. C. a promising, 
highly promising young artist. Sustained by their opinions, and our own poor 
judgment, we most sincerely recommend him to the public for employment, con¬ 
fidently believing he will deserve it. Mr. Cleveland’s rooms are in Exchange- 
street. 

Geology. —We have received a valuable communication from Professor Hitch¬ 
cock, on the Geology of Portland and its vicinity, but too late for this number; it 
will appear in our next. 

Amaranth. —This Journal is about to enlist another editor and break upon its 
readers in new splendor; we have frequently mentioned it as one of our best peri¬ 
odicals, and intend to say as much hereafter, as we cannot doubt its future excel¬ 
lencies, if the two Mr. Browns and their new colleague will direct to the Portland 
Magazine with a little more punctuality. We intend to get our Amaranth bound, 
and & missing number here and there, makes a vast difference in a book. 

To Correspondents. —We are sorry, but P. is crowded into our next. D. should 
have received a note, had any material alteration been necessary. 
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SPECULATION. 

BY ▲ LADT OF PENOBSCOT. 

If I have used the garb of fiction, it has been rather to soften down the rough lin¬ 
eaments of truth, than to deck out with seeming realities the fantastic tricks of 
fa n cy .—Jlnoii yin ovs. 

It has long been my intention, my son, to give you a faithful sketch of my early 
life, both because I trust that at this susceptible period of your existence it may 
operate as a warning to teach you ever to keep under the control of reason and 
judgment, those lively impressions of the heart and imagination which youth so 
readily Lakes—and because I think such a degree of confidence is duo to a child 
from n parent who has never received from him any thing but the most tender 
filial love and obedience. Alas ! that in so doing it will be necessary to tear open 
afresh, wounds slightly cicatrized by time and repentance, but never healed, and 
expose to the eye of a child, a record of crimes and errors, which, with their con¬ 
sequences, have made their author through life, one of the most wretched of hu¬ 
man beings—and left him only this consolation, that he has a son who bids fair to 
make a far wiser and better man than was ever his unhappy parent. But the 
effort is a necessary one, however poignant may be the anguish with which I write, 
or keen the mortification with which you will read these confessions. Something 
of my early history you have gathered from hints and rumors, but it remains for 
me to disclose the particulars of my miserable career, for 1 alone know the extent 
of my aberrations from the line of honor and integrity—I alone can portray the 
causes of my unhappiness. Yet thus much will I say in my own extenuation, that 
I began life with the most exalted notions of the virtues I have most outraged— 
the practice of which I imagined would be as easy as it was desirable—and that 
iny errors have sprung from too lively a susceptibility to impressions from present 
objects, and want of resolution to resist their force, rather than from any peculiar 
obliquity of principle. 

The death of my only sister, and soon after of my only remaining parent, left 
me a friendless orphan at the early age of sixteen. My father left me no other in¬ 
heritance than an empty purse and an honorable name—the former 1 have contri¬ 
ved to fill—the latter has been sadly shorn of its fair proportions since it came 
into my sole possession. Instead of being crushed with misfortune, my spirit rose 
as my circumstances became adverse, and my ambition was by no means on a 
level with my resources. Being already prepared for a collegiate course, I steadi¬ 
ly refused all offers from my father’s numerous friends in the mercantile line, and 
resolved at once to enter one of our literary institutions. Belying on my own fu- 
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taro exertions, and supported by the recommendations of my father’s friends, 1 
became the ensuing summer a member of Bowdoin College. 

The events of my life while within the walls of the university, had in them 
nothing to distinguish me from the thousand others, who enter these institutions. 
My standing was, to say the least, respectable, and my prospect as yet undimmed 
by a single cloud. It was absolutely necessary for me to do something to dimin¬ 
ish the amount of debt I was incurring. A school seemed the readiest and most 
eligible method of doing this; and during my second winter vacation I sought for 

and obtained one. The quiet village of C-soon saw me established in its new 

school-house, decidedly the most important personage among “ the young folks” 
of that primitive community. Here commenced that series of events over which 
I would fain draw the friendly veil of oblivion ; but alas ! conscience has engraven 
their memory too deeply into my soul ever to be eradicated. 

The youthful portion of the society of C-was small, consisting of some half 

a dozen young ladies, and four or five beaux, who did not either of them possess 
accomplishments of mind or manner sufficiently distinguished to make a smart 
young collegian an indiffierent acquisition to these secluded maidens. Invitations 
to parties and sleigh-rides were abundant,—and without any extra share of vanitv, 
1 could plainly see that my presence on these occasions was deemed all-important. 
Small as was the society, there was the usual opportunity of applying comparative 
epithets—every village has its belle, and Susan Hardy was the handsomest girl in 

C-. There was indeed one who advanced some rival pretensions, and some 

there were who acknowledged her claims—hut I was not one of the number, and to 
have gained the suffrage of the school-master, was no trifling advantage. Susan 
was indeed a fine specimen of that luxuriant country beauty, which consists of 
brilliant complexion, bright laughing eyes, and fair round figure. There was little 
of the intellectual in her countenance, and less partial observers than mvsolf 
thought that the light of her eyes was sometimes heightened by the fire of temper. 
I listened to the suggestion only to contemn it—for, from the moment her rosy 
cheeks first caught my eye, I became one of her declared admirers. I was her 
constant attendant from parties, the singing school, and evening meetings. 1 walk¬ 
ed with her—romped with her—danced with her—played the flute and wrote 
rhymes for her amusement. We adopted the old song for our motto : 

“ Ah ! what’s the use of sighinr* 

When time is on the wing?’ p 

And most religiously we obeyed its dictates. I little dreamed that all this would 
end in entangling me in a Berious engagement, but so it was. Our gay flirtation 
had not long subsisted, ere I thought 1 loved her. The conviction was speedily 
followed by a mutual confession ; for love seldom brings prudence in his train 
when he assaults a youth of eighteen, and a maiden of sixteen. I saw no objec¬ 
tion but the length of time, before we could he united—and this is one, which the 
wilful god generally overrules without difficulty—he certainly did so in this case. 
The idea of a change in our own feelings, never occurred to either of us. Neither 
did we encounter any opposition on the part of friends. My success obtained for 
me the envy of all the village beaux, who had always looked on me with jealous 
eyes. Susan had the same portion among her companions, to which were added 
a few wise comments on the impropriety of so implicitly trusting these worthless 
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college boys. All this, however, only added rest to our happiness—«o readily 
does the heart exult in the possession of what we know others would gladly obtain. 
The hour of my departure from C-arrived but too soon, and we bade each oth¬ 

er adieu with many vows of constant affection. 

The contrast between the gaiety of the life I led at C-and the dull routine 

of college duty was at first exceedingly tiresome, and my happiest hours were 
spent in writing and receiving letters from Susan. Old associations, however, 
gradually resumed their sway—my wonted ambition to distinguish myself revived 
and I indulged myself somewhat less freely in those day dreams of the imagina¬ 
tion of which some beloved object generally forms the principal charm, and is the 
central point, round which all events revolve. Yet I did not cease to think of her 
with affection, and though our letters were shorter and more rare it is doubtless 
true, that if time and absence are not the death of love, they obviously diminish the 
materials for correspondence. Whether this was the sole cause of the declension 
of ours, I cannot say—but I did not think otherwise then, and it is certain that I 

looked forward to my winter vacation which I intended to spend in C_ with 

eager interest. When after applying for the school, I received for answer that it 
was pre-engaged, my feelings were those of keen disappointment. I had no rea¬ 
son, however, to bewail it in a pecuniary point of view, for I received in a few 
days an offer of a school in a town about thirty miles from Brunswick, with a 
much more adequate remuneration, and greater facilities for study, than I could 

possibly have obtained in C-. Professor-, who had been acquainted with 

my father, and who had always taken a warm interest in my welfare, gave me a 
high recommendation to the Pastor, and some other influential characters in the 
town, and my prospects for the winter seemed to be of the most cheering descrip¬ 
tion. 

On my arrival, I called upon the Rev. Mr. Dorance, and delivered the letter of 
the Professor. I was received with a simple and cordial hospitality, that seemed 
almost patriarchal in its character. So warmly had his friend recommended me, 
that the good man at once gave me his confidence and esteem. After half an 
hour’s desultory conversation on the state of the college, the school I was about 
to take, &c. he asked if 1 had procured a boarding-house. On my replying in the 
negative, he said he would take me into his family, if I should like to be a member 
of such a sober household—adding, that he supposed his library would be of some 
benefit to me. Of course I could not think of refusing so advantageous an offer; 
and we parted apparently mutually pleased. When I returned in the evening to 
take up my abode, he introduced me to his family, which I found to consist of only 
himself and two females, a maiden sister who had superintended his household 
ever since the death of Mrs. Dorance, and supplied the place of a mother to his 
only surviving daughter, Mary—a young lady of seventeen. I must confess, when 
my eye first glanced on her figure, so unobtrusive in its gentle loveliness, I could 
not help wondering at the readiness with which her father had admitted to his 
fire-side so young a man, and a perfect stranger; but he, single hearted being, 
never dreamed of danger from such a source ; and I resolved that his confidence 
should not be misplaced—that neither he nor Susan should have reason to 
complain of trust betrayed. Though I was aware that this was a resolution much 
easier made than kept, I felt myself equal to the task—but still I prudently endea- 
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▼ored to avoid temptation, by confining myself strictly to the prosecution of my 
studies. 

I found no obstacle to this design from her; for whenever we met, which was 
only at meal-tiines, she seemed seized with a reserve, at least, equal to my own— 
and though I sometimes thought I could detect an arch meaning in the quiet smile, 
which occasionally played over her features, she never expressed it in words. 
True, I frequently overheard, as I approached the parlor, an animated conversa¬ 
tion, in which I felt assured Mary bore no inconsiderable share; but the moment 
I lilted the latch, and obtruded my visage among them, all was hush, as far as she 
was concerned; and at the end of a fortnight, I could scarcely have told, whether 
the tones of her voice were soft or harsh. Yet was I doomed to gain that knowl¬ 
edge but too soon, and yield up my whole soul to their witching power. Strange, 
the memory of that voice comes over me even at this late period, in all its touch¬ 
ing pathos. 

a And the same sound is in mv ear 
That in those clays 1 heard.’ 

I learned that the village could boast a good singing school, and wishing to im¬ 
prove my already tolerable base, I determined to attend. My first evening I was 
rather late, and as I lifted the door-latch, 1 heard an exceedingly sweet and mel¬ 
low voice, singing a duet with the instructer. When I entered, I was astonished 
to find in the easy, and self-possessed musician, the timid, and bashful Mary 
Dorance. Her face was glowing with the animation of the music, and her whole 
appearance a striking contrast to her usual deportment. She was evidently con¬ 
sidered the best female singer in the school; and her voice was put on all the so¬ 
los, duetts, &c. Well did she deserve the distinction, for never did I hear a richer 
and more thrilling gush of melody, than she poured forth, without constraint, and ap¬ 
parently, without consciousness of its surpassing sweetness. I caught her eye, as 
the anthem finished—che shrunk into her seat, and her face instantly assumed 
that half playful, half timid expression, I had so often noticed, while 1 could hear 
her whisper her next neighbor, some tiling about ic the awful schoolmaster.** I 
could not forbear a smile; and she returned it in spile of her affected gravity. 
Here was the secret of her demureness; in my anxiety to avoid temptation, I had 
assumed an extra portion of dignity and reserve—wliich, with that intuitive sense 
of the ludicrous, so universal in her sex, and so keen in some of them, she had 
quickly perceived was not natural, and had probably put down to boyish affecta¬ 
tion of importance. I could forgive her the suspicion, for the sake of the pains 
she had taken to quiz me; yet I resolved to be revenged. She was far too lovely* 
however, for me to wish any other revenge, than to compel her to alter her senti¬ 
ments towards me, and thus much I did not despair of accomplishing. To show her 
I was aware of the little by-play she was enacting, I observed with a smile, as I of¬ 
fered my arm at the close of the school, “ since you, Miss Dorance, consider the 
schoolmaster such an awful personage, others may entertain similar feelings, and 
therefore I shall be your best possible protector in your walk home.” She looked 
at first half frightened at being detected; but perceiving my countenance express¬ 
ed rather amasement, than wounded feeling, she quickly resumed her former man¬ 
ner, and said that she did not doubt the efficiency of my protection, and that she 
liked the arrangement for another reason — u for it is,” said she, u particularly in¬ 
jurious to the lungs to talk in the open air after singing'” i never inquired 
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whether she found my taciturnity equal to her expectations; but I dated from that 
moonlight walk, the commencement of a new and delightful intercourse—so frank, 
simple and friendly, that I was blind to its danger, until it was too late. The ice 
completely broken, the current of youthful and kindly feeling, set too strongly 
towards mutual regard, not to sweep away all the artificial barriers, which an un¬ 
natural reserve had erected. Alas! that those, which constancy and honor at¬ 
tempted to throw up instead, proved perfectly inadequate to stay its course and 
prevent its progress from undermining integrity, and drowning conscience. How 
bitterly did I now regret that I had entangled myself with ties, which could not be 
broken without guilt, nor preserved without wretchedness. • In truth, Mary was 
far better calculated to awaken the ardor of my fancy, and gratify my more matur¬ 
ed taste, than the blooming Susan, whose redundant animal spirits sometimes 
gave her an air of boisterous gaiety, which however largely I partook in, and lover 
as I was, grated rather harshly upon my feelings, and formed a perfect contrast to 
the highly cultivated mind, and delicate manners of the gentle Mary Dorance. 
Though the comparison I frequently drew between them, was always to the disad¬ 
vantage of Susan, I could not be insensible to the injustice of which I had been 
guilty towards her. I had recklessly won her young affections, only to throw 
them by, as soon as a greater treasure presented itself to my desires. I had un¬ 
feelingly exposed her to the derision of those, who had once envied, and would 
now contemn her. 

At first, I persuaded myself that I only sought the society of Mary, to convince 
her I was not the stupid puffed up idiot, she had supposed me; but the desire of 
receiving justice at her hands, soon became an ardent longing to awaken a warm¬ 
er sentiment, and every thing combined to favor this desire. Her good old father 
saw nothing that was going on ; and if lie had, his blind partiality for me would 
never have suffered him to place an obstacle in my way. Aunt Hannah was 
equally good natured, and not more quick-sighted. Had she possessed the keen 
watchfulness of a mother’s love, she might have proved a guardian to Mary, by 
detecting the waywardness of my character—least of all, did the unconscious girl 
herself, entertain the slightest suspicion of the truth. Perfectly sincere and guile¬ 
less, she never dreamed that I could be less so; and though for some time she re¬ 
paid my assiduities, with simple friendship, yet when at length I did win her heart, 
it was mine entirely. 1 have said she sung finely ; and many a time did my flute 
afford me a fair excuse for remaining by her side. At evening her father would 
say, “ come George, take thy flute,” for ‘old Damcetas loved to hear our song,* 
“ and Mary will sing.” And Mary did sing, sometimes a gay and sprightly mea¬ 
sure, but oflener with such thrilling pathos, that I let fall my instrument in rapture; 
and tears of sympathy would gush from the kind hearted old man, while Aunt 
Hannah would lift up her spectacles, and drop her knitting work, to listen with 
wonder and astonishment, to a song, heard, perhaps, for the hundredth time. By 
and by, the usual soothing effect of plaintive music would be manifested in the 
relaxed figures of our auditors. The feet braced against a chair, the venerable 
head falling on the shoulder, its silver hairs floating down the cheek, and the long 
drawn breath of the pastor, all announced that he was fast asleep. Aunt Hannah 
would preserve her perpendicular a little longer; but she gave unequivocal signs 
of drowsiness,—her knitting was only prosecuted by starts, her upright form 
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drooped from side to side, till a stronger lurch than usual, fairly lodged her against 
the arm of her chair; and she too, had gone to the land of dreams, leaving to Mary 
and myself, a fair field to sing or talk of our love, just as we chose. Oh, those 
were glorioas hours—and would have been scenes of perfect and unalloyed bliss, 
had it not been for some twitches of remorse, which a trifling action, or an unwit¬ 
ting remark of Mary’s would sometimes rouse into keenest anguish. I well re¬ 
member one occasion, which had nearly betrayed my secret. I had asked her to 
sing without my accompaniment. She selected that beautiful song of Moore’s, 
* Fly to the desert.’ I did not remember the words, and was drinking in the 
sounds with all the ardor of a lover, when the following lines fell upon my soul 
like a thunderbolt— 

“ But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipp’d image from its base, 

To give to me the ruin’d place ; 

Then, fare thee well—I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake, 

When thawing suns begin to shine, 

Than trust to love so false as thine.” 

My confusion was uncontrolable,—stung to the quick, I pushed my chair back 
with violence, and rushed from the room, with manners, and certainly with the 
feelings of a madman. The necessity of doing away the unpleasant impression, I 
knew my conduct must have left, on even Mary’s unsuspicious mind, soon restor¬ 
ed me to myself, and I hastened back to add falsehood to my former baseness ; so 
true is it that the path of error is downward. I told her I could never hear that 
song without great emotion, for it was a favorite one, with the dear sister, she knew 
I had lost so early in life, that it brought to my remembrance her hapless fate, dy¬ 
ing in the very blush of womanhood, so vividly, os sometimes to deprive me of all 
self control. This utterly false, but plausible tale, crushed in the bud her half 
formed suspicions, and secured me from being troubled with that song in future. 

Thus glided away the winter. Just before my return to Bowdoin, Mr. Dorance 
told me with little circumlocution, but much genuine delicacy, that lie had loner 
been in the habit of yielding some portion of his competence to the assistance of 
young men, who as he himself had done, were compelled to fight their w\ay alone 
in the world; for they were a class, whose wants he could fully appreciate—and 
that he was convinced he could never find occasion to bestow his mite more wor¬ 
thily, than on myself. So saying, he put into my hands a draft upon a friend in 
Brunswick. I was so much touched by this unexpected act of friendship and gen¬ 
erosity, that I could not at first reply ; after expressing my sincere thanks, 1 spoke 
of the subject that lay nearest my heart;—I told him I not only designed to avail 
myself of his kindness in this instance, but to ask a much greater favor; that was, 
liis sanction for my attachment to his daughter. He seemed more surprised than 
1 expected, but not displeased, and frankly giving his consent, he declared he had 
now a double motive for acting the part of a friend. 

I should have mentioned that, previous to this, I learned that Susan had not 
been behind me in inconstancy ; but had been carrying on for some months, a 

flirtation with a smart young trader, just established in C-, and that my claims 

had been sot aside with as little ceremony, as I had used towards her—of course 
l did not feel disposed to compol the new lover to make the ‘ amende honourable,’ 
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by calling upon him to give me the satisfaction of a gentleman, as the phrase is. 
I was much more disposed to Met by-gones be by-gones.’ 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during the remainder of my college term. 
The next winter saw me, as usual, handling the slate and the ferule ; but without 
any new and engrossing object of interest to relieve its monotony. Commence¬ 
ment was drawing near;—I was ambitious of college honors ; and when I receiv¬ 
ed one of the highest appointments, my pleasure was heightened in a tenfold de¬ 
gree, by the thought that there was one, who would value the distinction even 
more than myself. I was inspired in my exertions, by the thought, that Bhe would 
be present, who would be a much expecting, but moat lenient critic. Judge then, 
of my disappointment, when I received, the day before commencement, a letter 
from Mary, stating that her father was too unwell to travel, and that she could not 
think of leaving him. She owned she regretted it extremely, but she should be 
somewhat recompensed, in listening to my description. She charged me to do my 
best, to bring her a good report of all the exercises, of the ball in the evening, and 
especially, of the pretty girls, that would be there. I endeavored to obey these 
injunctions, and I had the satisfaction of hearing my performance greeted by the 
applause of the audience, though I deeply felt the want of Mary’sapproving smiles. 
In the evening, I walked into the ball-room, though I must confess, without feel¬ 
ing much interest in the scene. As 1 sauntered up the hall, I heard a laughing 
voice exclaim, “Ah, here comes the very gentleman ! 1 wonder which of the 

stars he is honoring with his worship now? for ho seems to be gazing on the ceil¬ 
ing as if his vision could penetrate its opacity.” I turned to the spot, and saw my 
classmate, Sam Hartley, with a young lady on each arm, one of whom, was tire 
speaker of the foregoing flattering notice of myself. She seemed about seventeen, 
though having more ease and self possession of manner, than young ladies of that 
age usually possess, was very beautiful, with teeth like pearls, and such eyes !—I 
have seen many a fine black eye, but never such a mischief loving orb, as was 
turned to me at that moment. “ That is right, George,—strike your colors man— 
and let me introduce you to my madcap cousin, Miss Jones, and my sister. “ Not 
half so much of a madcap, as yourself, cousin; I appeal to the gentleman.” Of 
course I decided against Hartley. “ Do you know,” exclaimed Miss Jones, “that 
Grace and I have been assuring cousin Sam, that you are certainly in love ?” 
lt How, pray, did you arrive at such a conclusion ?” I asked. “ By mere observa¬ 
tion. Why, when you came upon the stage this morning, you gazed around upon 
the audience, with a listless and dissatisfied air, as if you were seeking some face 
not there to be found. I declare it was treason to all the ladies present, wasn’t it 
Grace ? as much as saying, that in all that assemblage you could find nothing to 
inspire you.” I bowed, and said with more of real feeling than the case required, 

had I been situated as I now am, I could not have looked elsewhere for inspira¬ 
tion.” 

“ Then you acknowledge you were looking for the absent; this is outrageous,” 
—and again she gave me one of those mischievous glances. Much more of such 
sportive parlance wc held, and then I found myself tripping a gay measure with 
her over the floor. She danced divinely; positively, she had the lightest little 
foot, that ever graced a galliaid, and such infinite variety in her movements. 1 
know not how the remainder of the evening passed; but my brow was flushed 
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and feverish, when I reached my room; and my reflections were by no means sat¬ 
isfactory. The next morning, I was sauntering leisurely through the streets, en¬ 
deavoring to dispel the illusions of the last evening, when I again suddenly encoun¬ 
tered Sam Hartley and his two ladies. “ Ah, this will do ! here, George, take 
care of these girls a moment, l must go and speak to Holt, before he’s off.” And 
away ran the thoughtless youth—of course, I could do no less than endeavor to 
supply his place—and must 1 confess it—though a few minutes before, I would 
have studiously avoided a such a rencontre, yet now that it was forced upon me, 
I was in no haste to put an end to it—and in my heart, I execrated the vulgar 
rapidity with which Hartley accomplished his errand and returned, fatigued with 
the violence of his exercise, only to receive a small schooling from his sister and 
cousin, for the trick he had put upon them. “ Why, what is the matter with the 
girls? did I not provide you with a beau, and you know, you chits, that you are 
always glad to exchange a cousin and a brother, for a smart gallant, who is neith¬ 
er the one nor the other.” “Ah, but he must not be in love, cousin,” replied she, 
throwing me another look, from those fun-loving eyes. 

“Suppose he were in love with yourself, Kate, eh ! would that do belter?*' 
“ Not a whit—I must have my esquire in the full possession of all his faculties—I 
have made my election for the present, and I am determined he shall not escape 
me again !”—So saying, she seized Sam’s arm, and ran off laughing, leaving Miss 
Hartly and myself to follow at our leisure. They were returning to their inn, 
from which they were to start in an hour, on their journey home. It were vain to 
repeat all the delightful things she said and did, in that short hour—for it appeared 
to me to be no more than ordinary politeness, to stay and sec them safely in the 
stage—the impression they left upon my mind, was of the most vivid description . 
so much so, that when I alighted at the door of Mr. Dorance, the next dav, the 
gentle manners of the affectionate Mary, seemed cold and formal, contrasted with 
those of the brilliant, and piquant Kate Jones. 1 know not why it was, but in 
the descriptions I gave Mary of the scenes of the commencement, I did not trust 
myself to say a word of her. Whether I doubled my own powers of delineation, 
or whether I feared the theme would be too exciting, I cannot tell, fori dared not 
analyze my feelings—but her name never passed my lips. Yet such was my ever 
ready susceptibility to impressions, that I had scarcely listened to Mary’s sweet 
voice a week, er« the image of Kate, with all her beauty and versatility of manner, 
had faded into an indistinct remembrance, shorn of half its charms. 

In a few weeks, 1 bade adieu to Maiy; for I had obtained through the interest 
of aclassmate, the charge of an Academy in a New Hampshire village, and the 
time for me to commence my labors there, had arrived. I found myself surround¬ 
ed the first day, by a large number of scholars of all ages, from ten to twenty— 
young men as old as myself, and what was of more moment to an individual of mv 
temperament, not a few young ladies. There seemed, however, nothing very 
alarming, in any that had yet appeared. The second morning, who should walk 
into the school-room, habited in a simple dress, with her books under her arm, l>ut 
the identical Kate Jones, who had so captivated my fancy, at B-. I was con¬ 

founded—had the guardians of the seminary sent me an assistant, without giving 
me notice of the fact ? No, this was evidently not the character in which she ap¬ 
peared. She walked up the room with an air of perfect self possesion, giving nn* 
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* nod of recognition, as she passed, and took her seat among the scholars, as if she 
felt perfectly at home ; and it was evident that she waa to be one of my regular 
pupils. Never was poor mortal more surprised and confused—but it was too late 
to iiy from the temptation now—I must stand my ground at the imminent risk of 
defeat. Catharine had not lost one particle of her audacious vivacity; and it may 
easily be guessed that I did not find her charms less irresistible, now that we stood 
in the intimate connexion of instructor and pupil, than when I casually met her 
mid the splendors of a ball-room. She was exceedingly quick and forcible in all 
her conceptions, but she did not often stop to examine their correctness, nor did 
she care to have others do it for her. When I would point out to her a mistake in 
her mathematical solutions—dash went the spunge over the slate—the little foot 
was pressed with energy on the floor, and then she would recover herself—look up 
in my face with a paliating “ oh, I am so stupid—you must bear with me.” Bear 
with her! I could have stood for days and watched the rapid, and not unskilful 
movements of those beautiful fingers, as they recorded the results of her study. 
But what boots it to tell of the thousand attractions, by which she wound herself 
around my heart, or rather I should say, bewitched my imagination, and made me 
her willing slave ? Where now was the confiding, the too trusting Mary ? Alas ! 
her letters were neglected, or coldly answered; herself only remembered when 
conscience brought her image before me—and do not suppose this was seldom ; no, 
she came often uncalled for, and to banish the painful reflections her presence 
called up, I did what I had never done before, I joined the wild and vicious among 
my own sex—I did not become habitually dissipated, but I committed occasional 
excesses, that made sad inroads upon my scanty resources and hitherto sober and 
industrious habits. My reputation, however, was os yet untouched. Catharine 
was proud of her conquest—she. imagined she had waked into life, a cold and ab¬ 
stracted being, and I did not care to spread out before her, the disgraceful evidence 
to the contrary. Our engagement subsisted about three months, and then we 
quarrelled about a trifling circumstance, where I thought myself entitled to give 
advice, and she thought herself equally at liberty, to reject it. So we separated. 

1 am persuaded she never loved me, certainly not with half the holy devotion, that 
animated her in after years, when I saw her administering to the comfort of a hus¬ 
band, diseased both in mind and body—her high spirits tamed down, to the task of 
performing with cheerfulness and alacrity, both his duties and her own, towards 
their children. I was now sufficiently wretched, and was fully aware that my ca¬ 
reer was tending rapidly to ruin. To break off at once, all my recent vicious con¬ 
nexions, and endeavor to regain at least some portion of the self-respect I had lost, 
ivas my only resource. 

I went to Massachusetts, determined to prosecute my professional studies with 
vigor and industry. I entered the office of Mr. Grafton, a wealthy and high- 
minded man, of considerable eminence in the law. Here I avoided all society, and 
bent the whole energies of my mind to persevering labor. It was impossible, how¬ 
ever, to drive from my soul the remembrance of my base desertion of Mary Dor- 
ancc. I was continually haunted by remorse, though I had not moral courage 
enough at any time, to resist temptation. Often was I half resolved to go and 
throw myself upon her mercy, acknowledge all my crime, and receive such for¬ 
giveness as sincere penitence will ever win from the good, though I could not hope 
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to revive her esteem and love. Yet I dared not encounter that mildly reproving 
face_I felt abashed before the remembrance of her excellence. I could not pre¬ 

sent myself before that venerable, but grief-stricken old man, wounded in the ten- 
derest point tlirough the heart of his child. I thought I should only incur their 
contempt—pride forbad the humiliation. Though I could not entirely banish these 
painful reflections, time and constant employment, sensibly diminished their keen¬ 
ness_and I began once more to take some interest in the society around me, which 

was much like that of other small places, very unequal in point of merit 

On all sides, I heard much about the daughter of Mr. Grafton, who was soon 
expected home from Quebec, where she had been spending the last two years with 
a maternal aunt. Her return was looked for with much interest, and she seemed 
to be generally acknowledged, even by the ladies, to be the most accomplished and 
most beautiful of their circle. She came, and my first impressions were, that my 
fears of the power of her attractions had been greatly exaggerated. Miss Grafton 
was, in’person, of the most majestic size of female proportion. Her features were 
handsome, regular and well defined. They would have been called masculine, 
had they not been relieved by the softness of her complexion, and a profusion of 
fair brown hair, which she wore in ringlets about her high forehead. 

I had been captivated by the gay, the lovely, the beautiful, in woman ; but Ma¬ 
ria Grafton was the first specimen I had ever seen of the grand, the commanding. 
It was new to me, and the novel in manners is frequently disagreeable, from that 
very reason. I fancied her dignity was coldness, hauteur and severity ; but I 
could not deny, that she had a mind of the very first order. Why dwell upon the 
change her high and noble character soon wrought in my sentiments? It is suffi¬ 
cient that I again loved—loved as I had never loved before. My attachment to 
Susan had been a boyish fondness—my love for Mary so calm and gentle a feeling 
that it seemed rather to resemble the love of a brother, than that strong, and ab¬ 
sorbing sentiment that now filled my whole soul—Catharine had carried captive 
my fancy, and played around my heart, without ever fully possessing it,—but Ma¬ 
ria won me by the power with which she influenced my mind, modified my feel¬ 
ings, and controled the whole man. I may say without vanity, that she probably 
found more in my character to interest her, than in most of her present male ac¬ 
quaintance. My taste for literary pursuits had always been keen, and education, 
though it had not given me strength of principle, had called forth all my mental 
powers, and imparted a refinement to the taste, that enabled me, in some degree 
to appreciate the polished wit and graceful erudition of Maria, and in imagination 
at least, to sympathize with her noble sentiments. She did not scorn my proffered 
love—proffered with far more of real diffidence than I had ever felt before. Yet, 
though accepted, I was far from being lmppy. My fears, lest her keen penetration 
should discover the story of my past life, made me a constant prey to anxiety. 

Mr. Grafton, seeing that my health and spirits were visibly affected, attributed it 
to pecuniary embarrassment,—and generously advanced a sum sufficient to clear 
me from debt. He even offered to take me into partnership with him, upon very 
advantageous terms. I was grateful for his kindness—but it only added to my 
dread lest he should learn how unworthy I was to receive it. He said to me,‘Mor¬ 
ton, your health is suffering from this close application—you must have a vacation. 
1 propose to take Maria on to New York in a few weeks, you must accompany us.’ 
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Of course, I did not refuse such an offer. The season was delightful, every thing 
was calculated to inspire joy, and in spite of myself, my spirits rose with change of 
scene. We visited some of the most beautiful towns on the Connecticut,and then 
bent our way towards Niagara. One beautiful evening in June, we drove up to a 
quiet inn, in a retired village, which, from its air of perfect stillness, I should judge 
had not had a visitor before for months. But that was a mistake—the best part of 
the house was already occupied. The landlady said to Maria, " I am afraid I can’t 
accommodate you very well—for there is a poor sick young lady here, who is 
journeying with her father for her health; but the day before yesterday, she was 
taken more unwell, and has not been able to travel since, and I am afraid she wont 
again—for la, ma'am ! I think she has got the consumption. But there is two beds 
in her chamber, and if you will take one, you will find it nice and clean, and I 
have not another room that is fit to put you into.” Maria readily acquiesced in 
this arrangement, and soon after retired. 

When she descended to breakfast next morning, my mind misgave me, as soon as I 
saw her cold and averted countenance. That morbid sensibility to trifles, so com¬ 
mon to ill health, made me fancy, that I felt a presentiment of evil. After a few 
moments conversation with Maria, apart, Mr. Grafton announced that they should 
remain there that day. Imagination quickly supplied a reason for this—could it 
be? My suspicions were fearfully confirmed, shortly after, when I saw the ven¬ 
erable figure of Mr. Dorance enter the inn-yard. His form and step had lost ten 
years of its healthy vigor, since I last saw him—his countenance was troubled, 
and anxiety for the fate of his only child was written on every line. Yes it was 
too true, I was under the same roof with her whom I had injured so deeply, per¬ 
haps destroyed. I shrunk from the observation of Mr. Dorance, and as soon as 
he disappeared, I left the house. I wandered long and heedlessly, but anxiety to 
know the worst, again drew me back to the inn. I endeavored to persuade myself 
that my fears were groundless ; that Maria’s deportment had been only occasioned 
by sympathy with a sick room-mate—for I could not suppose Mary would impart 
her story to a stranger. As soon as I returned, the landlady told me that Miss 
Grafton had been inquiring for me. I faintly replied, that she might inform Miss 
Grafton that I was ready to see her. My hopes vanished, as she entered the room. 
Her deportment was calm and dignified, her face severely grave ; but I could de¬ 
tect a slight quivering about the lip, that betrayed strong inward emotion. She 
handed me a packet, and said in a low, but fearfully distinct voice, ° do you know 
that writing?” I took it with a trembling hand—it was from Mary;—I could not 
deny it—1 felt that my countenance betrayed my guilt. “ When I tell you,” con¬ 
tinued Maria, with more firmness, “ that Mary Dorance was the companion of my 
childhood, when our fathers lived side by side, that we loved each other like sis¬ 
ters, and still love, though long separated, you will not wonder at the discovery I 
have made. The indistinct murmurings of disturbed rest, gave me a hint of some 
secret grief, and our early friendship soon enabled me to gain the rest. 1 had 
hoped there had been some mistake, some misapprehension; but 1 see there is 
none—farewell.” She turned away, and I saw that even hsr firmness could not 
carry her through this scene unmoved. I seized her hand—her words gave me a 
ray of hope—could I not frame some story of misunderstanding ? My faculties 
were so confused, I could think of nothing—I stood irresolute. lt Why do you 
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detain rn©—what hare you to say, that can claim to alter my resolution ?—yet on 
second thought, I will stay, on condition you give me a full, and honest account 
of your conduct. I have a right to demand thus much of you.'’ I endeavored to 
evade this demand—she impatiently reiterated it, and seeing subterfuge would be 
of no avail, I gave her my story as concisely as possible—I did not attempt to pal¬ 
liate my conduct—but entreated her forgiveness—declaring, that to her I could 
not be false, for that in truth, I had never really loved any but her. She broke out 
indignantly : " Thrice falsified villain ! dare you avow your baseness without even 
the paltry excuse of having loved your victims, to extenuate it? Begone, and 
know, that had Mary Dorance been the daughter of the meanest laborer, instead 
of a dear friend, and you had thus deserted her, Maria Grafton would scorn you 
as she does now. But do not imagine she will die for the ingratitude of such a 
worthless being as yourself. She has sunk under a load of unmerited neglect; 
but now that die knows the ftill baseness of your conduct, she will rise superior 
to the trial. Tell me not of your feelings—your love is an insult, your professions 
contemptible.*’—Again I dared to detain her, in my despair—I threw myself be¬ 
fore her—yes, I even knelt to her, and earnestly begged her not to cast me off for¬ 
ever; to say only that she forgave me. “ Kneel to your Maker for forgiveness,” 
she exclaimed— M I have none for you and pushing me from her with contempt, 
she disappeared. 

Maddened with shame and disappointment, I rushed from the house and plun¬ 
ged into the neighboring thicket, to escape, if possible, from human sounds. It 
would be vain to attempt a description of my feelings—I saw and realized the 
depth of my degradation. I could not but acknowledge that I deserved the con¬ 
tempt with which I had been treated, but did not feel it less. 

After a time I ventured to open Mary’s package—it contained all my letters, 
every little token of love I had ever given her, every memento of those happy 
hours, so long preserved, and now so coldly thrown back. She had also written a 
few words, stating that she should have returned them sooner had she known my 
address. 

I was not aware of the lapse of time—day succeeded to night more than once, 
before I wandered back to that hated inn. Every thing was as still as when in a 
luckless hour, we disturbed its repose. The guests had departed—I inquired of 
the landlady, who was much surprised at my return, wdien they went away. 

44 Yesterday,” said she , 11 the young lady got so much better after Miss Grafton 
came, that she was able to travel again, and they all went together. I don't think 
she’s got the consumption after all, only some heart-break, from all 1 saw and 
guessed. Shame befall the man that would desert so sweet a lady. But you are 
sick, Sir, wont you come in and take some tea ?” I declined her civilities and took 
out my purse. 44 Oh,” said she, " Mr. Grafton paid all. I asked him about you, 
and he said he supposed you had taken the stage, for that you would not go with 
them any farther.” I retreated as soon as possible, from the sound of her voice, 
f#r every word cut to the quick. For weeks, I hardly knew how I existed.— 
Nothing but the stern necessity of exerting myself for a livelihood, enabled me to 
throw off the weight from my soul. Pride prompted me to repay the sums 1 owed 
Mr. Dorance and Mr. Grafton—and my untiring industry put it in my power to 
do this soon after 1 came to this distant quarter. Mr. Dorance, however, return- 
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ed it, saying that he had sufficient for himself and child ; that what he had given 
was to the indigent lover of knowledge, and not to the expected son-in-law; that 
he could not think of taking back a sum so bestowed ; that if I chose, I might de¬ 
vote it to a similar purpose; but the good man could not forbear adding that he 
trusted I should be more fortunate in the selection of an object than he had been. 

Years rolled on—my perseverance was rewarded with wealth—and I longed to 
revisit New England. Numerous were the changes a few years had made among 
my acquaintances—all the former objects of my attachment were married, except 

Susan Hardy. She had been compelled to dismiss her lover for misconduct_her 

parents were dead—her gaiety was gone, she was unhappy and alone in the world. 
I visited her, and was received with more kindness than I expected. A sense of 
mutual error made us apparently forgiving. It seemed to me that the only repara¬ 
tion I could now make for my former guilt, would be, to be to her the companion 
and protector she so much needed. I renewed the offer of my hand. To be alone 
was not so desirable a lot as to induce her refuse it. I married her; and this last mis¬ 
step was, in its consequences, the most disastrous of all my follies. How could 1 
expect that a slighted and disappointed beauty, would make a pleasant wife ? She 
is gone now, and I will not dwell upon her faults—for with all these, she is still your 
mother. You who have known me for years, the unresisting victim of her overbear¬ 
ing temper—you, who have been driven from your father’s house, by the unnatural 
conduct of a parent—you, who have seen me compelled to submit to this last most 
grievous blow, or else have been willing to see your life embittered, and your young" 
spirit crushed by a series of unbearable injuries—you, who know all this, would de¬ 
spise me yet more than you now do, were 1 to act the hypocrite so far as to pretend 
to mourn for her death. Let her rest in peaee. 

Had your mind and heart, been as immature as your years, I should not have dared 
thus unreservedly to lay open the story of my life, lest contempt for a father, should 
take the place of every other feeling—but I know that the sentiment of filial Uve is 
too deeply implanted in your breast, to be easily rooted out—and 1 trust this history 
to you, confident, that though your cheek may glow with shame for a parent’s mis¬ 
conduct, your tenderness will shed a tear of pity over his early faults, and remember 
only, that to you, he has ever been a just, and affectionate father. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE DYING YEAR’S ADDRESS TO THE SOUI#. 

BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 

Look back into the Past, O Soul, look back ! 

What hast thou seen within its black, or dim, 

Or gleaming ocean-depths, through which thy wing 
Hath raised thee up ? O soul, why hast thou now 
Come up to hear the midnight knell of Time 
Dim sounding o’er the solitary waste ? 

Why art thou thus foredoomed to know a pause 
Like this, and hear the knell of moments past, 
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Of hours, days, months, and years, perchance, misspent ? 
Is it a type of Resurrection, Soul ? 

Why—when the year has circled out its course— 

Why dost thou stand above the crowded Past, 

And toward the Future strain thy sightless eyes? 

Why on the wave less sea, around thee spread, 

Lookst thou abroad to catch some wavering form, 

Or raise a silvery wave to glad thy sight? 

Why think to find a haven above the flood, 

That is the treasure-house of all the Past, 

And fear to gaze down through the depths below ? 

O Soul! look back into the Past, look back t 
Down through its dreary charnel chambers, look ! 

What thing of real good, which thou didst make 
Is treasured there ? Since thy young thought first knew 
Thy being’s act, what hast thou done of good ? 

Nought—nought!—O Soul, I counsel thee afresh. 

Be thou, henceforth, aware of ill! Be good, 

And let thy good go forth for humankind; 

So when thy wing hath passed this orbit's verge— 

Thy pale flesh-covering fallen off,£all dust, 

Thou shalt anew, ay, and for ever, take 
Another orbit, and awake, in strains 
Sublime, the praise of thy Creator— God ! 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

AEOLOGT 

OF PORTLAND AND VIC1N1TT. 

The city of Portland is based upon primitive stratified rocks, 
whose layers stand upon their edges; that is, perpendicular to 
the horizon. They consist of talcose slate, mica slate, and quartz 
rock; and are to he regarded as some of the oldest varieties of 
these rocks on the globe. These rocks—that is, their elevated 
edges, run almost exactly northeast and southwest, with remarkable 
uniformity. And as we go east and southeast from the city, upon 
Cape Elizabeth, and the islands in Casco Bay, we find the same 
rocks, having essentially the same dip and direction ; though they 
sometimes lean in one direction and sometimes in another. Talcose 
slate decidedly predominates over the rest, and mica slate is next as 
to quantity. The quartz rock is least abundant, and indeed not com¬ 
monly met with. We noticed a good example of it, associated 
with talcose slate, in a ledge on the shore a little east of the Obser- 
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vatory, where also the talcose slate almost becomes soapstone : this 
latter rock being only a variety of talcose slate. 

On the shore of Cape Elizabeth nearest to Portland, may be seen 
a bed of blue limestone, intermixed with the slate. This very 
much resembles the marble from Thomaston ; and not improbably 
on examination of the whole bed would bring to light good marble. 
Where it is exposed, it appears to be too much mixed with the 
slate to work well. This limestone probably extends southwesterly 
several miles; and we suspect, also, that it reaches Hog Island. 

Still farther to the east upon Cape Elizabeth, we come upon a 
deposite of hornblende slate; though very few marks of a slaty 
structure are visible in it. It is composed chiefly of hornblende, 
and most of it comes under that variety usually called primitive 
green stone . It is an extremely hard, unsightly and useless rock, 
which breaks into so many irregular fragments that it creates but 
little interest. 

The excellence of the water in Portland may be in a great meas¬ 
ure imputed to the nature, and especially to the situation of the 
rocks on which the city stands. For the perpendicular position of 
the layers, running in the longest direction of the peninsula, effec¬ 
tually prevents the percolation of the salt water so as to contami¬ 
nate the few springs that originate in primary rocks. 

The known healthiness of Portland depends, also, in a measure 
upon the geological character of its foundation : for cities founded 
upon primary rocks are always the most healthy; and if the opin¬ 
ions that have been broached relative to the connexion between ge¬ 
ology and the cholera be correct, Portland has little to fear from 
that scourge. As we go northwest from Portland, across Baclc 
Cove, we find at first the same slaty rocks that have been described; 
especially the mica slate ; which soon however begins to contain 
veins and tuberculous masses of granite; and within even one or 
two miles of the city, it passes into decided gneiss. The slaty and 
stratified structure of this rock, however, is so indistinct that it is 
easily mistaken for granite ; especially when, as is often the case, 
it becomes very coarse. This rock continues in a north and north¬ 
west direction as far as we have examined; and we have reason to 
believe that it spreads over a large part of Maine. 

The “ granite” so extensively used for building and flagging stone 
in Portland, especially that from North Yarmouth, is genuine gneiss ; 
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and from all that we are able to learn, without actual inspection, of 
the “ granite” from many other parts of Maine, most of it is nothing 
but granitic gneiss. In a practical point of view the distinction is 
quite unimportant: but in the science of geology it is of great con¬ 
sequence. 

Genuine granite, however, is by no means wanting in Maine. 
Near the mouth of Saco river, especially in Biddeford, it is very 
fine: or rather it should perhaps be called sienitic granite; al¬ 
though it seems destitute of hornblende. But it very much re¬ 
sembles most of sienite of Cape Ann and of Quincy in Massachu¬ 
setts. 

In passing from Saco river to Portsmouth, we cross sienitic gran¬ 
ite and hornblende slate successively, several times. We have 
seen, also, fine examples of granite and sienite from the eastern part 
of Maine. 

On Cape Elizabeth is a remarkable variety of rock (which ex¬ 
tends to Diamond Cove on Hog Island, and exists also on Jewell’s 
Island,) which has been supposed to contain coah Indeed, it very 
much resembles coal; and it has been called But this term 

is limited by the best writers to that argillaceous rock which occurs in 
the secondary rocks : whereas the rock under consideration is inter- 
stratified w ith very old primary rocks, standing on their edges. We 
think it is what Humboldt calls plumbaginous mica slate . It un¬ 
doubtedly contains a good deal of carbon, though some of the black 
colour is owing probably to the decomposition of the iron pyrites, 
which it contains. But the carbon of the primary rocks is general¬ 
ly too much mineralized for coal. We have seen, however, one 
remarkable exception. We refer to the coal bed in Worcester, 
Massachusetts; which is in a variety of mica slate. Possibly, then, 
anthracite coal may be found on Cape Elizabeth. But we rather 
apprehend that all the carbonaceous matter there is converted into 
plumbago : for this substance is nothing but coal that has been pow¬ 
erfully acted on by chemical agencies. To the discovery of plum¬ 
bago in the vicinity of Portland, we look forward with a good deal 
of confidence : and indeed, we know that it does occur there, (as at 
Diamond Cove) in plumbaginous mi'-a state. But we expect it to 
be found in larger quantity. And it is on interesting circumstance, 
that in order to discover the mineral treasures that exist around 
Portland, it w ill, for the most part, be only necessary to uncover the 
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projecting edges of the strata: for where rocks stand upon their 
edges, boring can be of no use. 

Another rock near Portland, interesting in an economical point of 
view, we denominate pyritiferous mica slate . This exists in the best 
state on Jewell’s Island; where it forms several distinct strata, sev¬ 
eral feet, or even rods, wide; running through the whole island. 
It is nothing but a mica slate passing into argillaceous slate, and 
abounding with decomposable iron pyrites. The decomposition of 
this substance is constantly going on, and the surface of the ledges 
abounds with copperas or sulphate of iron, and with an efflorescent 
powder which we suppose to be the sulphate of alumine. If we 
are right (we have not found time for analysis,) it will need only 
the addition of patassa and sulphuric acid to convert it into alum. 
Here, then, if we do not misjudge, is a fine opportunity for the 
manufacture of copperas and alum. We do not know what practi¬ 
cal difficulties may present themselves to such an effort; but we 
cannot see why the prospect of success is not very favorable. 

We would merely remark here, that all the gold hitherto discover¬ 
ed in North America originated intalcose slate. There is no reason 
why it should not be found in the talcose slate of Maine, though 
the existence of the rock in a particular place by no means proves 
the existence of gold. 

A very interesting feature in the geology around Portland is the 
occurrence of well characterised dykes, or veins of greenstone, call¬ 
ed trap dykes, in the stratified rocks. For the most part these run 
in the direction of the layers of the rock; that is, they form a 
sort of bed in the slate. But in some cases, as in the gneiss of 
Westbrook, they cross the strata at various angles. One or two 
beautiful examples of these dykes occur on Jewell’s Island. They 
are only a few feet wide, and the columner masses (not very regu¬ 
lar) of which they are composed, lie across the direction of the 
dyke: so that where the surrounding rock is worn away, the dyke 
gtands out in relief, like a wall of human construction. And such 
examples teach us how easy it was to commit the blunder, as was 
done some years ago in North Carolina, of imputing the origin of 
these dykes to the supposed civilized nations that once inhabited 
our land! 

The dykes on Jewell’s Island run in such a direction that they 
might, if continued, pass near the Light Houses on Cape Elizabeth : 

43 
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and there, in fact, we find similar dykes running across the point 
and extending to Richmond’s Island on the south. Similar dykes 
also occur several miles northeast of Jewell’s Island ; on another 
island whose name we have forgotten; so that not improbably some 
of these dykes extend not less than twenty miles ! These have 
been fouud so obviously included among the stratified rocks while 
in a melted state, that no one w ho examines them seems to doubt it. 

The only other rock of decidedly igneous origin near Portland, 
is granite. No sound geologist now doubts but this must once 
have been in a melted state: And indeed, all the primary stratified 
rocks have been so modified by heat that they must once have been 
nearly in a state of fusion. 

It is now almost universally admitted, that stratified and slaty 
rocks must have been deposited originally in a nearly horizontal 
position. Consequently those around Portland must have been sub¬ 
sequently tilted up by some internal force. And the direction in 
which the strata run, identifies them with the vast Pyreneo-Appe- 
nine System of elevation of Elie de Beacernont; embracing some 
of the most interesting mountains on the globe; such as the Alleg- 
anies, the Pyranees, the Hart Mountains, Mount Atlas, the Carpa¬ 
thian ranges, Mount Carmel and Sinai, with a part of the Caucasian 
chain, and the Ghauts : That is, the rocks around Portland were 
elevated from the ocean at the same epoch with these mountains. 
We do not, however, regard this point as very satisfactorily settled. 

We do not believe that any of the secondary or even transition 
rocks occur in the vicinity of Portland. But the numerous depo- 
sites of blue clay, northwest of the city, and along Presumpscot 
river, belong to a tertiary formation of comparatively recent date. 
The layers are horizontal, as may be seen in the pits that have been 
opened, and therefore this formation has never been disturbed : in 
other words it has been deposited since the earth assumed essential¬ 
ly its present form. 

The extreme plasticity of this clay has given rise to an interes¬ 
ting phenomenon that may be seen in Westbrook, on the north bank 
of Presumpscot river, near Pride’s Bridge. It is an extensive land 
slip, whereby several acres of surface have been precipitated into 
the river, crowding it entirely out of its bed and forcing it to seek 
a new channel. As a fine example of the operation of causes now 
in action to modify the surface of the globe, we have been much 
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interested in examining this spot. And the interest was increased 
by finding in the light blue clay, several organic remains, partially 
or entirely petrified. They consist mostly of small shells; the most 
numerous of which is a species of nucula —probably an undescribed 
species. We noticed, also, two species of myo, and a single speci¬ 
men of a crab, all apparently different from any now found in the 
ocean. 

The geologist finds many striking examples along the coast of 
Maine generally, of the powerful agency of the ocean in wearing 
away continents. The naked precipices, the retiring coves, wher¬ 
ever a softer rock is found, and the insulated drongs , or remnants of 
former ridges, that arrest the attention almost every where, attest 
the influence of this mighty agency, and lead the mind to inquire 
whether Casco Bay, and even Massachusetts Bay, have not been 
excavated by this slow process ! But we will not venture into the 
wide field of speculation which such suggestions open before us. 

Upon the whole, however, we have been more interested by the 
marks of diluvial agency around and within Portland, than by any 
other geological phenomenon. We refer to the evidence there pre¬ 
sented, that a general deluge has swept over that region from the 
north, or northwest, since the earth assumed essentially its present 
form. When we first examined the rocks around Portland, we saw 
that the loose blocks of stone, or bowlders, mixed with the soil, 
were for the most part different from the ledges beneath. For while 
all the ledges are of talcose or mica slate, or quartz rock, with 
greenstone dykes occasionally, most of which are of a dark color, 
we saw that the bowlders are generally white, and consist of gneiss 
or granite. From what we had seen of diluvial action in other parts 
of our continent, we predicted with great confidence, that extensive 
deposites of gneiss and granite would be found a few miles norther¬ 
ly : and we had only to travel in that direction to see the prediction 
completely verified. We had the most unquestionable evidence 
that in Nova Scotia, in Massachusetts, and in the western states, as 
well as in the northern parts of Europe and Asia, a general deluge 
had swept an immense quantity of gravel and bowlders southerly, often 
a great many miles. And we thought it very strange if the same 
should not prove true in Maine. We were not deceived. In some 
respects, indeed, the marks of such a rush of waters were more strik¬ 
ing than we have ever seen. 

The northeastern and southwestern extremities of Portland, it is 
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well known, are more elevated than the central part of the peninsu¬ 
la, where the heart of the city is placed. These elevations are 
chiefly made up of gravel and bowlders, such as we have described ; 
that is, such as were derived from the rocks a few miles to the north. 
Now we wish any one, who doubts whether a deluge has swept 
over this part of the country, to explain, if he can, how, by any 
other cause, these accumulations could have been produced. He 
cannot impute them to the action of rivers; and yet, that water was 
the agent, is as evident as that water washed up the pebbles which 
he sees on the beach. To say that these masses of rounded gravel 
and bowlders were created just as we find them, is as absurd as to 
say that the wharves in Portland harbor were created just as we find 
them. But a rush of waters of great power from the north will ac¬ 
count for such accumulations in the most satisfactory manner. 

Now if such heavy masses of stone had been driven along the 
surface by a powerful torrent, should we not have expected that 
they would have left traces of their erosion on the solid rocks that 
they could not force from their place ? Just such traces we find in 
abundance in and around Portland. The surfaces of the rocks in 
place are marked with grooves and scratches, from a quarter of an 
inch to an inch deep, just as if heavy bodies had been urged over 
them. We have seen similar marks in other parts of our land ; but 
never so frequent nor distinct as in and around Portland. And 
wherever we find them, they have the same direction, scarcely dif¬ 
fering five degrees among themselves. They run east of south and 
west of north, from ten to fifteen degrees. They are not obliterated, 
though less distinct, even in the very streets of the city, where the 
rock is laid bare: as in Elm-street, near its intersection with Cum- 
berland-street, a few rods from Judge Whitman’s; and in Fore¬ 
street, near where Silver-street intersects it. On the shores, how¬ 
ever, where the rocks are laid bare, as in the southeast and north¬ 
east parts of the city, they are still more distinct; and in Westbrook 
they may be seen in a great many places, as well as on Cape Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Now what other possible explanation can be given of such ap¬ 
pearances, than to refer them to a general deluge; to that same 
deluge which has swept over our whole northern hemisphere from 
the north? We could not but feel, as these marks forced themselves 
upon our attention so frequently, that if the inhabitants of Portland 
should deny the occurrence of such a deluge, the very stones woubl 
cry out against them. 
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Should these hasty remarks lead any to examine still farther the 
geology of Portland, or of other districts, they will not have been 
written in vain. The subject of geology, we are happy to know, is 
beginning to excite the attention of ladies ; and we sincerely hope 
that none of them will long remain ignorant of the grand and re¬ 
freshing views which it discloses respecting the early history of our 
globe and the plans of Jehovah. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

SIGHT. 

Still sable hour! whose bland and hueless shades, 
Deep o’er the soul their sombre influence throw, 

As round the scene, the beauteous landscape fades, 

And Night her curtain spreads o’er all below ; 

O! let the magic of thy power be shown, 

To sooth the chafings of this toil-worn mind, 

While freed from care, here silent and alone, 

I woo thy shades, in pensive thought reclined. 

The day's rude tumult now has ceased and gone,. 

The hammer’s clink no longer comes from far. 

The ploughman too his daily task has done, 

And boding wants no more his pleasures mar. 

* 

Again he hies him to his peaceful hearth, 

The childish gambols of his babes to see. 

Who round him gathering in their joyous mirth, 

Now clam’rous shout, now peal in laughter free. 

The flocks that grazed the grassy fields far o’er, 

In quietness have sought their sheltering fold; 

The birds that sung, now wake their tunes no more, 
And crape-winged silence broods wide o'er the world. 

No voice disturbs the still and placid hour, 

Save Zephyrus, low whispering as he goes, 

In tones of sweetest melody, that pour 
Soft o’er the soul, and sooth it to repose. 

Here will I sit, beneath thy starry spheres, 

That twinkling, glide mysteriously on high, 

And while I muse, the scenes of other years 
Shall fresh-recurring fill fond Memory’s eye. 

O! days of other years, how have ye fled! 

And all your pleasures too have gone for aye; 

Ay, gone ! but Memory true shall round you shed 
Th’ unwasting fragrance of a late decay. 
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For closely are ye woven round ray heart, 

And oft recurring, do I think of thee, 

When life’s rude waves tumultuous fears impart, 

As now I sail o’er manhood’s boisterous eea. 

In sooth, how checkered are life’s fairest scenes ! 

Our hours of bliss, how few and short their stay ! 

At times we laugh—but often sorrow weans 
Our love from earth, and drives our joys away. 

No changeless bliss can human pleasures give, 

They transient come and quickly disappear; 

E’en Hope, that lingering oft relieves our grief, 

Palls on the soul and wakes its slumbering fear. 

Wake then the soul to brighter hopes on high, 

Where streams of pleasure pure forever flow; 

Here Hope but blooms in grief to fade and die, 

But there perennial joys on trees eternal grow. Eurtci.es. 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary , July 1835. 


THE DANGEROUS FROLIC. 

Written for the Amaranth by Ann 8. Stephens. 

Old Grandmother Bell was not romantic, but she was rich, had 
a passion for flowers, and in the fondness of her good-natured old 
heart, spoiled my sweet little friend, her grandchild, with excessive 
indulgence. A broad meadow divided our house from that of Mrs. 
Bell; its green expanse formed a beautiful front ground to her low 
white cottage, backed by peach trees, bedded in roses, and curtain¬ 
ed with clambering honeysuckles.—Near by stood an old elm and 
ran a clear river. It was a very coquette—that bright stream— 
sometimes stealing slowly and steadily along, reflecting back, like a 
mirror, the hedge-wood on its banks; or frolicking forward, spark¬ 
ling, flashing and eddying to the sun and making sweet music amid 
the loose stones. The Ganges never had two such worshippers as 
that stream. Mary Bell and I almost lived on its banks, when out 
of the school room. We built our play-house under the old elm, 
carried our dolls and china there, and were as happy in its shade as 
the singing-birds congregating in its branches. Two weeks of each 
year we enjoyed our out-of-door pastime with peculiar zest. They 
were in the spring and autumn, when Grandmother Bell, and my 
parents went to the sea-side for salt-water bathing. At such times 
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Mary was sent to our house, and we were consigned to the tender 
mercies of Betsey Johnson, a stout hired girl, whose authority we 
invariably scouted, and who always returned us to our parents, sun¬ 
burnt, freckled, and with a load of misdemeanors and mischievous 
pranks to atone for as we best could. 

On the day before the expected return of our parents from one of 
their spring excursions, we heroically informed Madam Betsey that 
school was not comprised in our arrangements for the day ; and, 
glorying in our rebellion, took our departure for the elm. Six suc¬ 
cessive days had we been devising amusements, till our manifold 
resources were completely exhausted. Tired of our dolls, of our 
moss-beds on which we had played sickness the day before, of rang¬ 
ing out china, and even of seeking for birds-nests, we looked 
about, puzzled and striving to invent some original pastime. Just 
below us the bank shelved off into a plat of white sand, that slop¬ 
ed gently to the river’s brink. We were beginning to get serious, 
when Mary cast her eyes on the glittering surface, and clapped her 
tiny hands, shouting—“ I’ve got it! I’ve got it! we’ll dig a well in 
the white sand”—and away she bounded, her pink sun-bonnet 
hanging by the strings and flying out behind. In a minute we were 
hard at work, scooping out the sand with our hands, Mary all the 
time chatting and laughing like a morning lark just rising from its 
nest in the meadows. Suddenly she stopped, seated herself on the 
bank, and placing her elbows on her knees and her chin in the 
palms of her hands, looked cunningly into my face, and said, “ Sa¬ 
rah, I have a thought.” 

“Have you?” I answered, throwing down a handful of sand, and 
standing before her in eager expectation ; for when Mary proclaim¬ 
ed a thought thus deliberately, it was sure to be luminous, brilliant, 
original, teeming with fun and most exquisite mischief. I knew 
this must be transcendent; for a whole swarm of roguish dimples 
clustered, like drops of sunshine, about her rosy mouth, and her 
bright face was radiant with suppressed laughter.. 

ct You know,” she said, shaking her light curls, among which 
the sun beams were playing like dissolved gold, “you know when 
Benjamin killed my beautiful, little, yellow and black kitten, only 
because the poor dear bit his hands and clawed his ugly face till it 
bled.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ I remember, we promised to pay him for it.” 
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“ And we will,” said Mary, nodding her head and smiling archly. 

“ But how can we?” I questioned, “ he is such a great boy and 
w&9 not at all frightened when he put the dead kitten, all stiff and 
frozen, into his bed : think of that Mary—how can we pay him ?” 

“ Sit down here and I will tell you,” replied my friend, moving 
along and patting the grass with her hand. I took my seat as she 
requested, and I bent my head in deep attention. She had scarcely 
entered upon her explanation when the whole splendor of her de¬ 
sign broke upon me. We leaped up, clapped our hands in triumph, 
till our glad laughter frightened the birds sporting in the branches 
above us. We revelled to our hearts’ content in the certainty of 
revenging, in a most original manner, the death of Mary’s hyena in 
the shape of a kitten, and when sufficiently composed we set to 
work in good earnest to accomplish our purpose. 

The genius of mischief must have aided us; for just as we most 
wanted him, Ben,who was no other than Mrs. Bell’s boy-of-all-works, 
and a sad vagrant of a fellow, was seen crossing the river, mounted 
on a huge pair of stilts which he managed with astonishing dexteriy. 
“Now! now!” whispered Mary, springing up and running to the 
edge of the greensward, as if she were attracted by something creep¬ 
ing in the grass, and then called out, “ Ben ! Ben ! do come and 
tell me what this is in the grass.” 

Ben threw his stilts on the bank, and came toward us, his long 
arms swinging lazily at each step, his head bent forward, and his 
mouth in a broad laugh from sympathy with my unsuppressed glee. 

“ Where, where, what is it?” he said stumbling forward, stretch¬ 
ing out his neck and looking on the grass to which Mary’s little, 
white finger was pointing. Mary bent her head, and her voice was 
rich with struggling laughter as she moved her finger a little, say¬ 
ing, coaxingly, “There it goes, come a step nearer.” Ben put his 
heavy feet forward, aud down he went into the pit we had dug for 
him and concealed so nicely. Mary leaped about and shouted like 
a thing crazy with mirth ; and well she might, for poor Ben’s posi¬ 
tion was ridiculous enough—up to his arm-pits in sand, his great 
eyes staring w ith astonishment, his teeth knocking together with the 
force of the fall, aud his superlatively ugly face moving to and fro 
as^we danced around him, half suffocated with excess of merriment. 
In vain did our poor victim attempt to draw out his long arms, ex¬ 
tended on the sand like wings growing from his ears, and to pelt us 
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with sand; our work had been done too thoroughly; the hole was 
too deep; his arms were powerless, and the sand he intended for 
us, fell Jn a shower over the mass of red hair apparently springing 
from a huge head planted in the sand. All his endeavors to extri¬ 
cate himself only served to increase our merriment and sink him 
deeper. Notwithstanding, he struggled till the distortions of his 
homely face were absolutely too ludricrous; we could stand it no 
longer; but fell on the sand, sending forth peal after peal of uncon¬ 
trollable laughter, that provoked tears from our eyes, and fresh gri¬ 
maces, threats and struggles from our victim. It was not till we 
were completely exhausted with turbulent mirth, and poor Ben was 
begging humbly to be extricated from his untimely burial, that we 
consented to call assistance ; for though we had most industriously 
performed the labor of his incarceration, a resurrection was more 
than we had strength to accomplish ; so after alternately pulling 
and laughing for some ten minutes, we had the prudence to extort a 
promise that he would enter no complaint to our parents, and then 
went in search of help. This procured, poor Ben was drawn from 
the hole, crest-fallen and desperately sullen. However, he kept his 
promise, and did not inform against us ; and though he sometimes 
threatened vengeance, all things passed off well until the next au¬ 
tumnal bathing season, when our parents went to the sea-side as 
usual. 

Mary and myself had spent the first day of their absance very 
harmlessly under the elm, and were about to return home at sunset, 
when Ben came up the river in a beautiful canoe which he had 
himself constructed from the trunk of a huge tree. After displaying 
it awhile—its painted sides and its delicate prow—cutting the wa¬ 
ters with graceful and curving sweeps, he asked us to get in and 
take a run up the stream. Unsuspiciously we took our seats in the 
bottom of the canoe. Ben, with abroad smile, dipped the ends of 
his stilts, which served as paddles, into the bright waters, and it 
sped along with the grace and swiftness af a water-fowl. 

The sunset was glorious, gilding with a beautiful brightness the 
waters about us, withdrawing its beams slowly from the meadows, 
and casting a veil of soft purple over the magnificent oaks, covered 
with the wealth of their natural foliage. The ripe hazelnuts rat¬ 
tled from their husks into the rippling waters as we glided up the 
stream, and the heavy grape-vines bent the tree-tops with the weight 
44 
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of their purple clusters. Even when I was a child the beauty of 
such an hour would sooth the most turbulent mirthfulness of my 
nature into a feeling of pleasant sadness—an abstract sentiment of 
gratitude to the Giver of earth’s loveliness, something deepening 
into thoughtful melancholy, or brightening with sweet imaginings. 
These feelings stole over me as our canoe cut its way gently up the 
stream. Mary was never thus ; nature to her was full of music— 
glad, mirthful melody, like the happiness revelling in her own pure 
heart. All the way she was bending her beautiful head over the 
side of the canoe, holding her hand in the water, and smiling as the 
waves rippled through her tiny fingers—now and then parting her 
red lips, and sending forth a burst of wild melody, like the gushing 
notes of a hundred singing-birds. 

Before our return down the stream, the moon had risen, and her 
beams lay upon the water, like multiplied links of quivering silver; 
the bright stars were mirrored about us, and dark shadows lay among 
the bushes on either side. Even Mary was silent, and sat with her 
curls thrown back, and her large blue eyes raised to the illuminated 
expanse above us. Ben sat in the end of his canoe with his stilts 
dragging in the water, his eyes half closed and fixed with a sinister 
expression on the unsuspicious Mary. When w r e came opposite the 
elm she raised her finger, and pointing to the bank, asked Ben if he 
remembered the last spring. A cuckling laugh was his reply, as 
he placed his stilts upright in the water, spurned the canoe with 
his foot, and sprang upon them, shouting as he stalked ou shore, 

<c Yes, and I guess you’ll remember this fall too” 

The canoe rocked like a cradle, and a quantity of water dashed 
over us, but it did not sink as it was evidently his intention that it 
should ; the water being shallow, no danger, except a thorough wet¬ 
ting, would have attended us. But as the canoe floated, the case 
was entirely different. A few yards below, the river became nar¬ 
row and deeper, gliding heavily along toward a hollow, where its 
sluggish waters gathered in a dark eddying pool, fearfully deep and 
overshadowed by tall trees. Surprise at the sudden departure of 
our boatman had prevented my uoticing that the canoe was gliding 
almost imperceptibly downward, and that in a few minutes we 
should be in deep water. Mary sat in the bottom, shaking the 
water from her head and laughing immoderately. I told her of our 
danger, and entreated her to get out and wade on shore. She refu¬ 
sed, laughing louder and calling me a coward. Onward went the 
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canoe, the water deepening each moment in its path. Almost mad 
with apprehension I leaped out and tried to pull Mary after me. 
She grew angry and shook off my hold. The canoe glided from 
me and floated slowly onward. Without difficulty I reached the 
shore, and with an anxious heart looked down the stream. Mary 
was standing up and waving her bonnet at me in the triumph of her 
courage. I cried out and begged her to sit down, for she was near¬ 
ing the " Deep Hole” rapidly. She looked about, her sun-bonnet 
dropped, and her laugh came less cheerfully up the river; the poor 
child began to see her danger. The limb of an apple tree project¬ 
ed from the bank ; she caught at it as she passed; the leaves strip¬ 
ped off in her hand, and the slight motion caused the frail barque 
to veer and rock unsteadily to and fro. The poor child sank down 
and clung to the side of the canoe, and her sharp cries rang fearful¬ 
ly up the still waters. Wild with fear I rushed down the bank till 
I came below the u Deep Hole,” and breathlessly waited the com¬ 
ing of the slight vessel. It came slowly on, now in the dark shad¬ 
ows, and then in the moon light; Mary was on her knees clinging 
to the sides, her face as pale as death, her white lips apart, and at 
intervals emitting a siugle cry that cut sharply through the hushed 
air. Again a branch allured her to seek safety just as she was over 
the deepest water. I saw her spring up and grasp at it—it snapped 
with a crash ; Mary tottered—reeled—the canoe shivered under 
her, and curved suddenly—she lost her balance and plunged head¬ 
long into the deep. Something tight seemed about my heart, but I 
could utter no sound; the sight had paralyzed my voice, and I 
stood grasping a young tree for support, and gazing wildly 
on the stream. The empty canoe drifted slowly by me—a 
circle came in the water—a bright bubble—another, and the 
form of my poor Mary arose. The moonlight was full upon the 
spot—her eyes were open and turned to me in imploring agony— 
her little arms were tossed wildly from the water; her golden hair 
all abroad, and I heard a suffocating cry of 14 Help ! help! oh Sa¬ 
rah, help!” With the strength of desperation I bent down the 
young tree—its green top fell into the water before her, and I saw 
her hands grasping among the leaves. A moment, and all was 
under water—another, and the young tree flew back, scattering the 
drops about like a shower. Mary had lost her hold. I thought my 
heart was broken, and fell helplessly on the grass. Indistinctly I 
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heard a rushing as if a great bird had passed—a splash, and I knew 
no more. When consciousness came again I was lying on the grass 
in the moonlight, with the little form of Mary Bell shivering by 
my side, her arm about my neck, and her wet hair over mj face. 
Standing by us was the penitent Ben, dripping wet, and sobbing 
and moaning over us like a child. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

OH THE LAUNCHING 

OP THE STEAM-BOAT PORTLAND. 

Tiik blue waves are laughing and flash to the sun. 

While thousands are gazing thy greatness upon, 

With star-spangled banners afloat on thy prow, 

And bright waters eager to cradle thee now. 

Thy birth-place is beautiful; ocean or sea 
Could yield not a harbor more lovely for thee; 

Its bright waves are heaving the blue sky beneath, 

Each tossing and weaving his snowy foam-wreath. 

Go on to thy pathway—go gallantly on; 

How brightly it lies ’neath the burnishing sun? 

Its borders rock-bounded—our brave city near— 

A green island greeting each day of the year.* 

The oaks of our forest—a patriarch race— 

Thy sides are now girding with stubborn embrace; 

Our pine trees have bent to the chisel and plane. 

And give to the ocean a steamer of Maine. 

Glide steadily forth to thy glorious home, 

Thy foam-rocking cradle with blue starry dome; 

Ye go to do battle with whirlwind and storm, 

Where lightnings are flashing and thick perils swarm ; 

Where tempests with blackness will burthen the sky, 

And breakers frown dark as ye hurry them by; 

Where fierce storms sweep onward with terrible sway, 

And lash the vex’d ocean to swallow his prey. 

But thou wilt ride proudly the hurricane’s wing, 

And mock at all danger the dark waters fling; 

There’s strength in thy timbers, with beauty and grace ; 

Then meet thou with boldness the ocean’s embrace. 

Mid shouts of the people and ringing of bells, 

Rush on to our harbor—its bright bosom swells; 

Brave ! brave is its greeting; with banners of foam 

And armor of sunshine it welcomes thee home. Ed. 

* It is Baid that Casco Bay contains os many islands as there arc days in the year. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

PUILOliOOT. 

What branch of education is more useful, or more neglected, 
than that of the grammar of our own native tongue ? Without a 
perfect knowledge of English grammar, it is presumptuous to expect 
an appearance in good society free from embarrassment, or to join in 
the conversation of the social circle, to the approbation and delight 
of those who have devoted themselves to such an acquisition. Its 
attainment secures to us the conveyance of our ideas in an easy and 
perspicuous style, and imparts that manly independence, which ex¬ 
perience and a conscious knowledge of the niceties of grammar 
usually confers. But a theoretical knowledge of it is of very little 
utility, unless we labor hard and perseveringly to correct all those 
provincial and grammatical errors of speech, that have been uncon~ 
sciously, accumulating into our vocabulary from our very childhoods 
Ever on the alert in ferreting out our own construction of language, 
we should invite the watchings of some discriminating confident; 
as well as notice, silently at least, those of others. 

Epistolary writing is also an effectual method of detecting suck 
failings. Fancying ourselves skilful grammarians, our gross blun¬ 
ders, discovered by our own reflections, or by the supervisions of 
experienced friends, will surprise and mortify us, while they stimu¬ 
late us to more vigilance. Observation must convince every one, 
that this science has been strangely neglected. Many of both sexes, 
miserably deficient even in a knowledge of its theory, are burning 
with ardor for the study of French, Spanish or Italian, who with 
such ambition seldom arrive to any thing more than a mere smatter¬ 
ing knowledge of these foreign, and therefore less important, lan¬ 
guages, and remain ignorant of their own tongue. The young and 
sprightly, devoted amateur of the pianoforte, or the blooming belle, 
full of frolic and mirth, in the whirl of fashion, filled with raptures 
by a new waltz, or a fresh imported dress, has frequently imbibed 
an early distaste, a bitter repugnance for the sober, stupid study of 
English grammar; “ A real bore,” she nicknames it, “ so dull she 
cannot endure it.” There is no excitement to arouse the fancy, or 
warm the imagination. The witchery of a novel, or the stern phan¬ 
toms of a romance please her more. “ O, I never could like gram¬ 
mar,” is her constant plea, whenever some kind friend troubles her 
with a correction of her barbarous impropriety of speech. 
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Is not this aversion, in children, too often fostered by the indis¬ 
cretion of parents ? Do they always check the first symptoms of 
impatience, under the salutary discipline of the more discriminating 
teacher ? Do they always act in concert in assisting their teachers 
to excite a relish for the useful branches of science as well as for the 
polite and ornamental 1 Do they not often thwart all such efforts, 
by yielding a ready and thoughtless assent to childish requests for a 
discontinuance of these studies before it is possible for an interest 
to be excited, or pleasure experienced in their pursuit? Successful 
acquisition, in this as well as in all the sciences, taxes our patience 
and calls for determined perseverance. But the pleasurable reward 
will amply compensate for all our former discouragements and the 
drudgery of long continued application. The beautiful rose is 
generally guarded by the most formidable thorns, which, being prun¬ 
ed off, the sweet fragrance of the flower refreshes and delights, 
banishing all the vexation and pain experienced in its attain¬ 
ment. 

By their own correct use of language do parents early improve the 
minds of the young when pliant aud susceptible of lasting impress¬ 
ions, good or evil, with oft repeated lessons of the practical utility 
and indispensable importance of correct habits of speech ? Do not 
parents, too often deficient themselves in this respect, early teach, 
unconscious of the wrong, their little ones to lisp harsh mutilations 
of a language, rich and beautiful in its purity, to be retained through 
life, unless seasonably corrected by a faithful teacher or discreet 
friend? However, may not the fountain source of this neglect be 
traced to a strange unaccountable oversight in the observance of 
perspicuity, arrangement and simplicity of language, in the former 
preparation of our text books in the use of schools ? With the old 
Murray’s grammar alone no wonder a child should become disgusted 
with the study of it, and prefer blundering through life, contented 
with the idea, that he could make himself understood, regardless, 
then, of the bitter regrets, that he now in manhood often expresses 
for his past neglect, even of Murray’s grammar, forbidding and 
cheerless as it was in his unreflecting boyhood. But there are 
other and less tedious grammarians now, who have smoothed the 
path which he has so ably traced for them ; and, at the present day, 
with our excellent resources for education, no American is excusable 
who is is not perfectly acquainted with the English language. P. 
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The Knickerbocker. —We have lent our July number of this superior work, 
therefore cannot 3peak of its contents at length, it contains, however, two papers 
which will be particularly interesting to the Maine readers—one by Grenville 
Mellen, a sketch from the early history of Maine, containing a masterly scene on 
the Sabago, with a description of its beautiful waters, all worthy of our favorite 
poet—the other is an article of entirely different character, by Brooks—Portland's 
Brooks—on the Downfall of Nations. This was, doubtless, written carefully, with 
study and a thorough examination of the subject, and is equal, if not superior,?to 
“ Our Own Country,” by the same author, published in the same periodical. Mr. 
Brooks is one of the very few men who are honored in their own country, and 
respected by their intimate friends. Few young persons in this section of the 
country are favored with his general popularity, and few have so well deserved 
approbation. He has risen by the force of his own powerful energies, by the 
strength of an unconquerable resolution, to an honorable station in our political 
and literary world. It is probably known to our readers in this vicinity that he 
studied with John Neal; and he has the good sense justly to appreciate the im¬ 
mense advantages derived from that circumstance. He is now in England as a 
correspondent lor the Advertiser, and we have a right to expect letters of great 
interest from his pen. Those he has given us from WWashington have done much, 
not only to bring that paper, but our city into general notice. 

We have occasionally seen the name of Brooks coupled with that of N. P. 
Willis as a letter-writer—not classed, but contrasted—the only way, in truth, that 
two persons so diametrically opposite could be mentioned together—Willis being 
as utterly incapable of the manliness and energy of Brooks, as he is of the delicate, 
lady-like softness of Willis, with his fine, almost voluptuous, genius, his exquisite 
taste and heartless pretence at sentiment. Brooks goes not into the world of 
imagination, makes no new creations, which is the attribute of brilliant genius ; 
but with a grasp of mind and strength of purpose few possess, he investigates 
men and things, and with powerful talent renders his observations subservient to 
his own and ihe public good. He seeks, in Europe, his own subjects, and those 
he is most capable of describing. The people with their political and social rela¬ 
tions, the springs of national prosperity, the intricacies of government and the 
strong bonds of general society, are subjects for his investigation, and things that 
none can comment upon more usefully. The common world is his field, and he 
goes into it with strong pow’er and sufficient capacity for the harvesting. 

Willis also has chosen his appropriate pathway, a labyrinth of luxuries filled 
with the bright and beautiful of creation. His gossamer veil of fancy is cast over 
sculptured marble, gems of art, the ivy robed ruin, the magnificent saloon, the 
hot-T^ed exotic, and the perfumed atmosphere—all ore for him to bow before. The 
abid ing place of his genius is the boudoir of the high-born beauty, the gardens 
of E urnpean aristocracy. There he is fitted to shine, and from the halls of luxury 
his productions come laden with delicious but unhealthy sweets, which vitiate 
whil e they gratify the taste. Success in this, the chosen realm for his imagina¬ 
tion to revel in, is the immortality Willis wishes ; but it is a kind of success Brooks 
could never obtain, and which he has too much self-knowledge and good sense to 
seek- The reward that awaits him is to a sensible and right-feeling man far more 
exalting, far more desirable—the respect of his countrymen—not the heated admi¬ 
ration of the young and fanciful, for a poet and exquisite, but the reverence of his 
fellows—the consciousness of gathering and distributing useful knowledge to a 
right-judging people. 

Let not the friends of Brooks give him undue credit for not following the foot¬ 
steps of Mr. Willis in his proposed letters. The approbation we give men for act¬ 
ing wisely is justly theirs; but that which we give for avoiding to act otherwise 
is somewhat equivocal. Both these young men belong to Portland. Willis was 
born here—Brooks has always been among us, and each does credit to his 
native city in his own way. 

Gentle reader, subscribe for the Knickerbocker and you will get Brooks’ best 
productions, together with those of our mest popular writers. 
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The Gipsy. —This is the only novel we have opened these five years, without 
forming a tolerable guess as to the winding up of the plot, before we had well 
traced its first developments. But the author of the Gipsy, (James,) completely 
puzzled us. How Edward de Vaux, one of his heroes, could escape the difficulties 
that surrounded him, so as to leave a clear field for the marriage and other agree¬ 
able events that usually fill the five last pages of modern novels, was to us a mys¬ 
tery, which added much to the interest of the work. We will not explain the 
plot to our readers, inasmuch as they are all advised to read the book for them¬ 
selves. Like the author s previous productions, there is much ingenious construc¬ 
tion in the arrangement of the story, events sufficiently exciting without approach¬ 
ing the horrible, strong and powerful language, with sufficient development of 
character in his women to save them from absolute weakness, and uncommon dis¬ 
tinctness and originality in his men. Had the Gipsy been written for our own 
particular gratification, Lena should have been brought more fully into the events 
of the tale. The beautiful gipsy wife is left too abruptly. She should have seen 
her husband after his capture and convinced him of the injustice of his suspicions, 
which would have given a beautiful turn to the story, and prevented the necessity 
of Pharold s death. This killing otf of characters, without reason or benefit of 
clergy, is to be deprecated, unless the saving of life would interfere with the turn¬ 
ing of a graceful sentence; then, of course, an author cannot be expected to stay 
his hand. 


The Moxikijis —Our author. Cooper, a gentleman whose novels hare done 
much toward exalting our national literature, and whose nautical descriptions 
have never been excelled, is the author of the Monikins, a book which some 
editor says should be read twice that its beauties may be duly appreciated. 
have been through with it once, and pray to be excused a second perusal, as bat 
our great respect for its author evaporated with the first. Neither our time nor 
inclination will permit of a lengthy notice of these numbers ; but most heartily do 
we wish they had never been given to the public. Mr. Cooper should remember 
that, as an author, he belongs to his country, and that in trifling with his own 
reputation he injures the cause of American literature, a cause which few h ar0 
done so mncli to exalt as himself. Why should a man so powerful as James ren- 
imore Cooper seek out paths trodden by the footsteps of less successful writers- 
yet to himself new ? Why does he depart from the wilderness, the broad bcauti u 
ocean, where his genius rides triumphant amid his own glowing creations? ' ^ 
lias he forsaken the magnificent field of nature for the cramped and crooked 
of forced satire and laborious wit? His genius is too exalted for such debar¬ 
ment, for debasement it is in him, when he throws off his own bright vestroen 0 
the cast off garments of others. 


Nature’s Own Book.— We have misplaced this little volume, and t J ,erf j^ n 
forget who is its author. However, it contains many useful recipes tor P 
cookery, good advice, and directions about bathing, exercise, diet and 
habits, with a defence of the Graham system, of which system we expre 
opinion. The book is for sale at Colinan Chisholm’s. 

The Two Friend*, By Lady B!e»sin^t>m. —Very interesting, but not equal 
any one of her previous novels. 

The beautiful poetry in this number, by Isaac C. Pray, Jr. is to comp°* c 
a volume soon to be published by that gentleman, under the title ot “ * r0SL ft .jt]j 
Verse, from the Portfolio of an Editor ” Wc have pleasant anticipations 
regard to this book. 

Phkenoi.oc v.—Mr. Barlow commences his lectures this week. Wehofj 
believe they will be well attended. The picss of matter previously on “ 
vents us continuing his article this month. 


The removal of the printing office has delayed the appearance ot our 
number a few days, which \ve hope our subscribers will excuse. 


A n; rUSt 
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[For the Portland Magaxlne.) 

MARY BELL* 

** Mcthinks, might that sweet season last, 

In which our first love dream is past; 

Ere doubt, and cares, and jealous pain, 

Are flaws in the heart's diamond chain ;— 

Man might forget to think of heaven, 

And yet have the sweet sin forgiven.”—L. E. L. 

I do think that it has been my good fortune to spend my childhood in one of 
the most beautiful villages in America, and my early youth in another. The 
first, Pine-Island, I have described ; but I do not think it possible to give a just 

idea of the beauties of S-; however, I will try. It seemed as if an immense 

rocky hill had been divided in the middle, and the separate parts had retreated to 
the east and west, just far enough to hedge in a village, lying cool and sequester¬ 
ed in its cleft bosom. The river, which had so nearly proved fatal to Mary Bell, 
swept round the extremity of the eastern hill, and entering the southern mouth of 
the valley, ran up to the village, where it took a graceful sweep around several 
luxuriant meadows, and gently retraced its course to the south again, along the 
base of the western hill, apparently visiting our valley for no other purpose but to 
refresh and beautify it. At the opening of the valley, just where the stream 
began its curve toward the west, the stage-road crossed it by a bridge. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the view from this wooden arch. To the right was 
the river rolling onward in deep and silent majesty, hedged in by wild honey¬ 
suckles, sweet-brier, box-wood, and blackberry bushes, and shadowed by large 
trees. At the end of the bridge, a line of magnificent willows bent over the bank, 
where the waters caught their flexile branches and rippled playfully among the 
delicate leaves. Below, the river widened and fell in a beautiful sheet over Mr. 
Johnson's mill-dam, and went sparkling onward toward the old elms in a graceful 
semi-circular sweep. Before you was the valley, rich in meadows, interspersed 
with clumps of trees, and fields waving with golden grain. On either side rose 
the majestic hills, swelling out into rich pasturage and surmounted with a crown 
of rocks now and then jutting out from a pile of rich forest trees towering upward 
and waving their abundant drapery against the blue sky. The village stood on the 
outer bend of the stream, and was nestled into the very heart of the valley, with 
its houses half hidden by a multitude of ornamental trees, and a taper steeple ris¬ 
ing like a spirit of good from their green shelter, catching the last sun-beams 
on its glittering vane. Here and there, on the swell of the hills, red or white 
farm-houses were scattered, and up the valley, on a gentle eminence, a congre- 
45 
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gation of marble slabs glimmered among the w aving grass. There was the rest¬ 
ing place of the dead. 

The stage, ns it approached our village one evening in August, contained bu: 
two passengers, Mary Bell and myself. We were on our return from a school ia 
-, where education was forced by famine, and a pale hungry face was consid¬ 
ered essential to gentility. Of cur several attainments I say nothing. Suf¬ 
fice it, we smiled with dignified contempt at such hoidenisli frolicks a9 digging 
wells in the sand, and always took notes of the sermons on Sundays. In truth, like 
most other girls of sixteen, we had formed a tolerable good opinion of ourselves, 
if of nothing else. Mary bad sprung up from a frolicksoine child, into a gay fas¬ 
cinating girl, full of cheerfulness and good nature. Her person, in its rounded 
and graceful expansion, was perfect in its proportions as that of a young Hebe. 
The same bright hair darkened to ‘brown in the shadow,’ o: flashed ‘gold in the sun.’ 
The red lip, the laughing eye, blue as the robbin's egg. the dimpled mouth, all 
were there ripening into rich healthy womanhood; and her heart—how brightly 
its sweet affections sprung to her face, as we neared home on the above-mentioned 
afternoon ! IIow eagerly she leaned from the window with a glad exclamation 
as each remembered tree and bush presented itself! IIow radiant her face 
was with joy as a view of the village broke upon us ! She throw her arms about 
my neck, and kissed me in the exuberance of her feelings. Onward we went 
across the bridge and along the high road. There was the silly head of .Mrs. 
Johnson thrust from a window nodding at us, and screaming at her boys at the 
same time. There was Mr. Johnson locking his mill door. Opposite, the red- 
haired milliner ran to her shop door, with a half-trinuncd bonnet in her hand, and 
an ill-gotten-up smile upon her face. How that creature did hate my friend ! and 
all because dear Mary was young, gay and beautiful; while she was old* and 
homely, with a temper as disagreeable as her bleach-box. We did not stop to 
think of her, for there was my home, just as I had seen it a thousand times, half 
hidden in the twilight and the surrounding maples, with lights just twinkling 
through the sitting-room blinds. How my heart leaped at the sight! 

A sudden turn and we were going down the lane which led to Mrs. Bell's cot¬ 
tage. It was the middle of August, yet a few red blossoms hung on the honey¬ 
suckle vines, curtaining the door. The yard was flushed with late flowers, while 
the trees we had left in full blossom were drooping with the weight of their ripen¬ 
ing fruitage. The driver opened the door, and Mary Bell sprung into the arms 
of her grandmother, crying with joy, and laughing because she cried when she 
was so very happy. Ben came out with his great mouth drawn to a grin of wel¬ 
come, and shouldered Mary's trunk. Seeing the handle of mine lie said, 

“ Shall I take yours, Miss Sarah ?” 

. “Yes, thank you,” I replied, inwardly flattered at the Miss, my school honors 
had caused him to attach to the plain Sarah, or the little Sarah of former limes, 
"Yen, thank you, 1 will walk home.” 

“ Come in first and take some tea with Mary,” said Mrs. Bell. 

“ Oh, do,” persuaded Mary, putting her arm coaxingly about me. 

Tea ! how could they think of it, when my heart was panting for home ? 

“Thank you, but indeed I must go,” I replied, eagerly opening the gate which 
led to a foot-path in the meadow. Oh, hew free and happy 1 was, running to- 
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ward home, my heart leaping with delight, and my whole soul thirsting for my 
mother’s embrace. Without a moment s pause I reached the garden, threw open 
the gate, and running up tiie gravel walk entered the kitchen. Betsey Johnson 
pushed the cat from her lap and was about to announce me, but I prevented her 
and advanced to the sitting room. With a throbbing heart I paused at the door. 
They were all there, the dear family group. There sat my father with a news¬ 
paper lying by him, and his spectacles raised to his forehead. The rattle of the 
passing stage had disturbed him. The sound reached my step-mother. She 
hastily set down her stocking-basket and went eagerly to the window. For a 
moment all listened intensely. There was no pause—the stage rolled on. My 
mother turned from the window sorrowful and disappointed. 

“ We shall not sec Sarah to-night,” she said, looking at my father. 

“ 1 did not think we should,” replied my father, pulling down his spectacles, 
smothering a sigh, and trying to look philosophical. 

My heart was brimming. I sprung forward; my mother’s arms were about 
me, and her kisses showered over my face. She released me, and there was my 
father with his quiet smile and extended hand. My brothers and sisters crowded 
around me with expressions of welcome. There was Hannah with her demure 
womanly look of happiness; and there was Martha, dear, blessed, little Matta, 
with her blue eyes alive with joy, her golden curls thrown back, leaping and 
tossing up her dimpled hands, eager to clasp them around my neck. May that 
child be blessed, even as the sweet remembrance of her loveliness now comforts 
me, a stranger among strangers, thirsting for the endearments of a parent’s hearth¬ 
stone till my heart is faint with the thoughts that death may desolate my home, 
before I again find a resting-place in its bosom. Yet death must fall upon me 
ere my heart ceases to turn to the love and fellowship of kindred for happiness; 
and time and change cau but deepen the yearnings of spirit which will not be 
satisfied without it. 

When the gratulations of the family had a little subsided my mother drew her 
work-stand to my side, and Betsey Johnson placed a tray of refreshments upon it. 
All had been prepared previous to my arrival—the butte red-muffin, fruit-pie, 
sponge-cakes and current-jelly ; and the tea—my mother made it—I knew by the 
first taste. I could tell her tea from that of a thousand ; there was a peculiarly 
rich flavor to it. So 1 told her as she filled a cup for me, and added just the 
quantity of cream and sugar she knew I liked. It was a delightful supper, that 
on my mother’s work-table, with those I most loved smiling about me. Every 
thing bespoke affectionate attention. Even the cup I was drinking from was of 
a. set of exquisite China sent to my mother from Europe, highly prized and but 
seldom used. How such little proofs of love warm the heart! 

What a thrill of pleasure ran through me as I knelt again at our family altar, 
and heard the voice of my father in thanksgiving that the absent one had return¬ 
ed, that the family band was again unbroken ! Little Martha had crept to my 
side and nestled her hand into mine. When tears of gratitude and unchecked 
delight sprung to my eyes, the dear child raised her face to mine with an 
expression of wonder, and pressed her rosy lips affectionately to my hand, think¬ 
ing I wanted comforting. That was a happy evening; I shall never know an¬ 
other such. 

At the extremity of our garden was a grass plat, shaded with thickly plant* 
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ed peach-trees. They were in full bearing, and on the second day after oar 
return we gathered around the tea-table spread under their green shelter. The 
sun was sinking slowly to his nest of flame, like an arch-angel folding his robes 
of glory about him and spreading his pinions, shivering with prismatic plumage, 
for a flight from heaven. The west was one blaze of brilliants. The east, cool, 
quiet and serene, smiling upon the jewelry of dew-drops thrown upon the mea¬ 
dows. Blue patches of sky flickered through the tree tops overshadowing us, as 
we sat with the shorn grass for a carpet, the thick branches, garlanded with 
delicate leaves, drooping about us, and the sunset streaming on the ripe fruit, 
clustering among them like large carbuncles wreathed with a profusion of stirring 
emeralds. It was one of those hours and seasons that charm one to happiness in 
spite of circumstances, and most delicious was our enjoyment of it Mrs. Bell 
and her grandaughter joined us before our meal was over, and were invited to 
take scats at the table. 

u How delightful,” exclaimed Mary, throwing her straw bonnet on the grass, 
u Grandmother, shall I help you to a peach ?” She sprung into a chair, and thrust 
her hand up into the green branches, pressing her slender fingers now to a golden, 
and then to a crimson-cheeked peach, in her eagerness to secure the best She 
would have made a beautiful picture as she stood, balancing herself on the tips of 
her slippers, and grasping a slender branch with one hand, while the other w&n- 
dered amid the thick foliage in search of the ripest fruit. Her bishop sleeve had 
broken loose, and falling back to the elbow, exposed an exquisitely modelled arm, 
glimmering amid the green leaves, like winter snow seen in the branches of the 
evergreen. While she was thus engaged, Betsey had ushured two gentlemen 
through the garden to our retreat. An exclamation from one of our party warned 
Mary of their approach just as she had secured her mellow prize. With a bright 
blush she sprung to the groundj but the sudden motion entangled her hair with 
the leaves, and drew the end of the branch after her. With a crimsoned face she 
was striving to extricate herself, when the tallest of the two advanced with quiet 
gracefulness and released her; then apologizing for the liberty, he turned and 
was introduced to us as Mr. Edmund Stone, of-. 

The blood which was just ebbing from Mary’s face, rushed back in a torrent as 
she heard the name of the stranger. It w'as a familiar one ; and during our late 
school term we had too often heard it coupled with accounts of wildness and dis¬ 
sipation, by no means creditable to the possessor. He was of a good family, and 
well received in society. This we knew ; but notliing could equal our surprise 
when the handsome collegian, of whom we had heard so much, was identified 
with the superb young fellow before us, whose unostentatious and gentlemanly 
manners were letters-patent in themselves, and who possessed one of the hand¬ 
somest faces my eyes ever dwelt upon. His companion was an old acquaintance, 
residing about three miles from us, very rich, tolerably good looking, and a very 
generous, open-hearted young gentleman ; whom, it was said, almost any girl 
would do well to marry, he having the wherewithal to provide an establishment. 

The gentlemen were seated, and joined in conversation with my father, 
who was acquainted with old Judge Stone, the father of our visiter, and welcomed 
his son accordingly. Mary seated herself demurely by her grandmother, and 
proceeded to divest her trophy of its downy covering—to cut it up and sprinkle 
it with sugar for the old lady, now and then stealing a glance at the stranger from 
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under her long lashes, and blushing when she found herself detected. Before 
we returned to the house the flowers had folded themselves to repose, a shower 
of glowing stars besprinkled the heavens, the leaves stirred heavily under their 
weight of dew, and the dark shadows of the hill lay like drapery along the valley. 
The last hour had been delightful. My father had conversed familiarly with the 
young gentleman, who had found time respectfully to join him in his opinions, to 
drop a word now and then to us, and to pay such little attentions to the matrons 
as elder ladies love to receive from young gentlemen. It was very evident that 
the quiet attentions of Mr. Stone had in one short hour ingratiated him into gene¬ 
ral favor with those, who, on his introduction, had certain feelings of prejudice 
floating in their minds, altogether at variance with the cordiality with which my 
father shook hands with him on his departure. Mrs. Bell rose to depart. Mr. 
Nichols carefully folded her merino about her, while Mary blushed and smiled as 
she clasped her gloved fingers over the offered arm of Mr. Stone. 

Early the next morning Mary came dancing into my room with a face full of 
animation. “ Oh, Sarah, I have something so pleasant to tell you. Nichols has 
put up at the tavern for a week—he is to overlook the workmen on his farm up 
the valley. Mr. Stone will slay with him, and our vacation will pass delight¬ 
fully—Nichols has brought his horses and flute, and we shall have such rides and 
walks, and little music parties—will it not be beautiful ? Mr. Stone sketches and 
sings, and is an amateur-painter—there is nothing in the world he can’t do— 
Nichols told grandmother so last night. But you don’t look glad, Sarah, what is 
the matter ?” 

11 Nothing—but mamma has just been into my room, and requests me to be cau¬ 
tious and enter into no intimacies with Mr. Stone.” 

11 Why ?” inquired Mary in extreme astonishment. 

*• Those reports we heard about his college life.” 

li I don’t believe a word of them,” interrupted my friend, tapping the carpet 
impatiently with her foot and gathering her red lips into an expression of anger. 
** I don’t believe the slander—it is only because he is handsomer and more accom¬ 
plished than any of those that hate him. It is all jealousy and ill-will, I know it 
is—and then for you to believe them when he spoke so well of you—it is ungrate¬ 
ful—indeed it is,”—and her foot resumed its double-quick time with new spirit. 

Mary’s last argument bespoke some little acquaintance with the human heart. 
As she said, there does seem to be a species of ingratitude in thinking ill of those 
who express themselves favorably about us. Now I always did abhor ingratitude, 
and of course began to think with Mary, that Mr. Edmund Stone was a very ill- 
used man, only because he was superior to his fellows. Having established this 
opinion on the solid foundation of my self love and the strong judgment of six¬ 
teen, Mary and I agreed to join forces, and pursuade my mother out of her ob¬ 
jection to our being civil to Mr. Stone while he remained in the neighborhood. 
Unlike some stepmothers, mine never could say no, gracefully. There is a kind 
of disagreeable hissing sound about yes, yet it is a very pleasant little monosylla¬ 
ble, and sounded particularly agreeable when we bribed it from the lips of my 
kind parent with some half dozen kisses, an infallible argument with her, and 
always resorted to in cases of difficulty. That afternoon we had a very pleasant 
party round Mrs Bell’s tea-table , and ten days from that time, between walks at 
sunrise, music in the evening, and rides each day, Mary was most undoubtedly 
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very much interested in all that concerned Mr. Edmund Stone ; who had exerted 
to the utmost his astonishing powers of pleasing, in order to bring about such a 
consummation 

It is strange—but 1 could not believe in the sincerity of Mr. Stone’s attach¬ 
ment to my sweet friend. There was something too insinuating, too artificial in his 
manner. It seemed unmingled with the true strength and purity of feeling, which 
the love of a girl like Mary should have called forth. While her whole soul went 
out to meet his with the trust of woman’s love, I could sometimes detect an ex¬ 
pression of absence and weariness in his face, as if he had imposed upon himself 
a task, which being accomplished had left him time to repose upon his laurels. 
However, these indications of weariness but seldom appeared. 

The week which Nichols proposed passing in our village had been lengthened 
into three, and still Mr. Stone remained with him. No direct explanation had 
passed between him and my friend, yet he was evidently desirous of giving us all 
a conviction of his attachment. I cannot explain how it was, but still there was 
something unsatisfactory in his conduct, W’hich excited a vague uneasiness in my 
mind—a suspicion of his character and intentions for which I could give no rea¬ 
son satisfactory to myself, yet which incieased upon me daily. 

It was a beautiful morning for a ride, and in excellent spirits we galloped down 
the valley, on our way to a romantic fall of water some five miles up the Housa- 
tonic, into which river our valley-stream emptied itself. I and my fiery little 
horse were consigned to the care of Mr. Nichols; while Mary and her lover led 
the way. He was a capital rider, managing his horse with an ease and dexteri¬ 
ty I have never seen surpassed, and sitting on him like a monarch. Mary too— 
I have never seen a more beautiful creature on horse-back. Hers was not simply 
the grace of a slender waist and tall form, set off' by a close habit and Kemble 
cap; but a pliancy of limb and action, harmonizing with the motion of the 
horse, and as it were incorporating the rider with the animal, leaving her free to 
the enjoyment of a healthy and spirit-stirring exercise. 

The falls were magnificent. The whole body of water came leaping and roar¬ 
ing like a hungry lion through a chasm in the rocks to their bed below, cutting 
their way through a gap in the hills, with rocks piled on rocks for a barrier, and 
tall pines rooted among them towering to the horizon, and shaking their dark 
foliage to the sky. It was a place to worship in. There was the altar of living 
rock, and there nature was pealing her solemn anthem forever among the hills. 
Were it possible for me to have a friend who said in her heart, * There is no God,* 

I would take her there amid Jehovah’s magnificent handy work ; and if her soul 
were not bowed, and her unbelief rooted up, then would I forsake her as utterly 
unworthy. We were placed on our horses and left the falls with chastened feel¬ 
ings. For several miles the river was hedged in w'ith high broken hills. Along 
the face of one the road was cut, sometimes running along the base on a level 
with the water, and at others taking a sweep back of some projecting rock and 
winding up the brow of the declivity. Unconsciously Mr. Nichols and myself 
had passed our companions. We paused at the foot of an eminence like the one 
of which I have spoken, and waited for them to come up. We had watched 
sometime, when they came in sight, riding gaily forward. There was an air of 
excitement and triumph in the gentleman which I had not before witnessed. I 
looked at Mary. Her cheeks were in a glow that might be from exercise ; but 
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her eyes—there was a soft contented expression sleeping in their blue depths which 
could not be mistaken. The declaration had been made. They touched their 
horses and galloped past us up the hill. I have said the road was cut in the face 
of a steep declivity. Here a precipice of thirty or forty feet high was washed by 
the river, the road wound over it which our companions had taken, urging their 
horses at an imprudent speed. Just at the highest and narrowest point of the 
road a blasted tree projected its leafless limbs over the highway. Mary’s horse 
took fright and ran back several paces, while that of her attendant prevented him 
rendering her any assistance by leaping suddenly forward. Mary though a good 
horse-woman, lost her presence of mind ; and instead of loosening, tightened her 
rein. The vexed animal reared, gave a fearful plunge and threw her headlong on 
the very edge of the precipice. The frightened horse plunged down the hill with 
the bridle dangling about his head, and was secured by Mr. Nichols. I rode for¬ 
ward as soon as my fright would permit. Stone had dismounted, and kneeling on 
one knee was supporting the fainting girl. I thought she was dead, her face 
looked so like marble as it lay on the bosom of her lover. There was a lifeless 
look in the hand which fell loose and nerveless to the ground, where her whip 
had fallen, and a death-like expression about her whole person. I scarce remem¬ 
ber how 1 dismounted; but I went to her with seeming calmness—so I was told 
afterward—and drawing off her gloves chafed her cold hands. There was no ap¬ 
pearance of life, and almost desperate with apprehension 1 threw my handker¬ 
chief to Nichols, requesting him to saturate it with water; then I proceeded to 
untie her cap. In doing so I was obliged to raise her hand from its resting place. 
It fell back, pale and lifeless, half buried in the mass of loosened hair falling over 
the bosom and shoulders of her lover. Nichols returned with the dripping hand¬ 
kerchief with which I sprinkled my poor friend’s face. A moment, and the 
brown lashes sweeping her cheeks, mooved almost imperceptibly. The color 
came faintly to her lips, and half weeping with joy I saw her sweet eyes 
once more unclose. She gave a bewildered look about—then, as if just remem¬ 
bering her escape from death, burst into tears, and fell back sobbing, to her former 
resting place. 

Mary was lying, as I have described, with her arm falling over the shoulder of 
her lover, and his face bent to hers with an expression of deep solicitude, when 
the tramp of hoofs was heard ascending the hill, and two females on horse-back 
turned a projecting point in the road, and, with evident astonishment, drew up 
within a few paces of us. The first, was a tall, hard featured woman, with noth¬ 
ing to distinguish her except an ill-setting habit and odd-looking bonnet. The 
other wore a short habit with a little Leghorn gypsy, the pink lining giving a 
flush to cheeks, otherwise too pale for beauty. Her dark hair was parted over 
a high white forehead, and her eyes, dark and passionate, gave an intellectual ex¬ 
pression to her face, not marred by slight touches of pride about the mouth. The 
sudden curbing of her horse was not the effect of surprise only ; a strange brill¬ 
iancy came into her eyes, and though her cheeks could not w'ell become paler, 
her lips turned perfectly colorless. 

Stone, whose face was bent as he whispered words of soothing and tenderness 
to my friend, had not at first noticed the arrival of the strangers; but on raising 
his head lie encountered the black eyes and pale face of the younger girl. With 
a quick start he half sprung to his feet, with a force that would have thrown 
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Mary to the ground, had she not wound her arm about his neck in sudden 
fright. Almost rudely he thrust her arm away and left her unsupported, though 
she had scarcely strength to stand. Womanly resentment came to her aid, and 
with a compressed lip she placed her arm in mine, looking with astonishment, 
first on her lover, and then on the strange girl thus abruptly added to our party. 
Stone immediately recovered his composure, and with his own peculiar gTace, was 
advancing toward them, when the elder lady exclaimed “Is it possible ?—Mr. 
Stone, can this be you ?—Indeed you are pleasantly employedand she cast a 
supercilious glance at Mary. 

“Not so very agreeably as you may suppose,” replied the gentleman with a 
quiet smile. “The young lady was thrown from her horse, and but narrowly es¬ 
caped being dashed over the precipice. But permit me to introduce you.” 

Our names were mentioned, the strangers bowed stiffly in their saddles, and 
we returned their haughty greeting with scarcely perceptible courtesies. In truth, 
we were not well pleased with the bearing of our new companions, and heard 
with smothered indignation, the proposal of the talking lady to join our party on 
its return. 

There was a public house about a mile down the river, near a toll-bridge, which 
divided our town from that in which Mr. Stone resided, and from whence the 
^strange ladies had come on a morning ride. It was arranged that I should ex¬ 
change horses with Mary, who expressed herself able to proceed as far as the 
bridge-tavern, where we were to dine. Mr. Stone and the elder stranger, kept 
up a broken conversation uninterrupted by the rest of the party, till w*e came to 
cur halting place. Mary had suffered so much from fright and the shock of her 
fall, that she could scarcely walk into the house. I went with her directly to a 
chamber, and having composed her on the bed, darkened the rooms and watched 
■by her till she sunk into a heavy slumber. I had been sitting sometime by my 
sleeping friend when the time began to drag heavily with me. There were no 
books in the room; and with a noiseless step I stole into the garden. It was a 
small enclosure full of vegetables. At its extremity was a low board fence, run¬ 
ning along the foot of an abrupt hill, scattered over with detached ledges of rocks, 
*nd covered with a thick growth of underwood. Being attracted by some scar¬ 
let berries growing in the cleft of a rock near by, I opened a rude gate that led 
from the garden, and clambered up the steep. I was just bending over a project¬ 
ing fragment of rock, to secure my prize, when the sound of approaching foot¬ 
steps startled me, and I drew back with a foolish dread of being seen. The in¬ 
truders proved to be no other than Mr. Stone and the beautiful young stranger. 
They paused at the foot of the rock, just where I had a full view of their faces. 
That of the gentleman, bore an artificial look of hardness, as if he had wound 
himself up to go through with a disagreeable scene, which he would gladly have 
avoided, yet beneath all could be detected the stirring of a spirit ill at ease. The 
lady walked by his side with a tremulous and uneven step. When she paused and 
placed her trembling hand on his arm, her pale regular features were strongly ag¬ 
itated with intensity of feeling. All the high pride which seemed a part of her 
nature was swept away, and the next moment her features were subdued into the 
meekness of an infant's. The young man turned toward her haughtily, as one 
who expects to receive, or would give reproaches; but when he met her look, 
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liis features relapsed, and for a moment his eyes rested on her with an expression 
of tenderness. It was but for a moment. His lip curled slightly as he said in a 
cold constrained voice, 

“Well Eleanor, what would you say to me ?” 

“I would ask,” replied the girl in a broken voice, “why you left home so sud¬ 
denly, and how it happens that I meet you here and thus ?” 

Stone looked on her with a strange bitterness in his face. “You wish to know 
why I left my home,” he said. “I will tell you. I found myself a suspected and 
traduced man, slandered by iny enemies, suspected by my friends, even by you, 
you in whom I had garnered up my heart, as a gambler and a seducer of inno¬ 
cence. Such, my adversaries said I was, and such you, who professed to love 
me, thought me to be. Nay, do not interrupt me—you have forced this interview 
upon me—I sought it not.” 

“Do not speak so harshly, do not, I entreat you,” interrupted the agitated girl. 
“I did you injustice, I feel I did. Perhaps I am wrong to seek this conversation, 
but our meeting was so sudden, and to me so painful.” 

“Sudden !” exclaimed the young man angrily, “and do you pretend to say that 
you did not know of our intended excursion to the falls, and arrange with that 
impudent friend of yours to intercept us as you did?” 

“You cannot believe so meanly of me,” replied the lady proudly. 

“Well, it is of little consequence whether accident or design brings us together— 
for in either case the meeting can never be repeated.” 

The girl turned deadly pale ; but she checked her anguish bravely, and he pro¬ 
ceeded. “Eleanor, after what has passed 1 need not say I loved you. The great¬ 
est proof man can give to woman, I gave to you. 1 could have chosen among 
the most beautiful and wealthy in the State. You know that I do not boast in 
saying this. White hands, warm hearts, and well filled cofTers, waited my ac¬ 
ceptance. But I neglected them all for you, pennyless as you were. I too was 
rich in nothing but a profession. Yeti would have died rather than you should 
have wanted a luxury. How was my devotion returned ? With pride and sus¬ 
picion on your part—with cold looks, and still colder words on the part of your 
parents. The word of a few gossiping old women and talkative girls was taken 
in preference to mine; and I found myself condemned where 1 expected perfect 
trust. I broke the engagement between us, and left my home in bitterness of 
heart. Now, Eleanor, 1 meet you an engaged man.” 

His voice had been growing softer and more tender, till the last words were al¬ 
most indistinct from conflicting feelings; but they had reached the poor girl’s 
heart. For an instant she gazed w’ildly in his face, then suddenly pressing her 
hand to her forehead, she sunk to the ground utterly helpless. 

The young man bent over her for a moment grasping her hand in his, while 
every feature stirred with acute anguish. “Oh, how I have deceived myself!” 
he exclaimed passionately—“It was only her stubborn pride—she did not believe 
them—would she lie thus lifeless before me, if she had ?—yet in my rash anger 
I have cast her off forever—sacrificed her and myself. One hour, but one hour 
earlier, and al! would have been w'ell.” 

He stood a moment, like one distracted over her; and then running to a spring 
that gushed from the foot of the rock, he dashed some of the water over her face. 
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and the moment she gave symptoms of returning life, left her abruptly, and has¬ 
tened with a disturbed air toward the house. 

It was several minutes before consciousness returned to the fainting girl. Fi¬ 
nally, she opened her eyes, but remained lying on the grass as if from inability 
to move. At length, she feebly arose, and seating herself on the fragment of a 
rock, sat for several minutes with her hands clasped in her lap, and her eyes fix¬ 
ed on the grass like one atupified ; then suddenly pressing her hands over her 
eyes, she burst into a passion of tears, and after indulging in them awhile, return¬ 
ed to the house, leaving me scarcely less agitated with the affecting scene I had 
unintentionally witnessed. 

I returned to the room where 1 had left Mary. She was still sleeping with one 
hand falling over the side of the bed, and the other lying in beautiful relief, on 
the blue worsted quilt, ller habit was unbuttoned at the throat, and just betrayed 
the graceful curve of a while neck, rising and falling with her gentle respira¬ 
tion. She was dreaming ; I knew it by the soft smile stealing over her face and 
gathering about her mouth in a swarm of almost imperceptible dimples. How 
my heart ached when I knew that drearn of first love must soon fade away forev¬ 
er ! How beautiful is that vision which floats over and mingles with the first 
flush of youth, and then goes to span the horizon of the past, brilliant and unat¬ 
tainable as the bow of promise—yet like the golden cup at its foot, which chil¬ 
dren dream of, ever and ever eluding a second grasp ! How beautiful it is — 
but oh, how soon the clouds of life come up and drive it into the things that were. 

The tramp of horses drew me to a window. Nichols and Stone were standing 
ready to assist the strange ladies to mount. The latter trembled like an aspen 
as he raised the slight form of Eleanor to the saddle He did not look in her 
face, but placed the bridle in her hand and drew back as if afraid to trust him¬ 
self near her. The elder lady placed her foot in the hand of the gallant Mr. 
Nichols ; and springing hastily to the saddle, made her adieus and galloped off. 
Eleanor followed mechanically. When she came to the bridge she checked her 
horse, cast one long bewildered look behind, and then urged her horse onward at 
a dangerous pace. 

Stone remained gazing after them until a turn in the road hid them from sight. 

“They are neighbors ofyours it seems,” said Nichols carelessly. 

“Yes, I believe so,” was the absent reply. 

“Believe ! why faith, Stone, I should think you might know by this time. But 
tell me how far hence do they live ? We will ride over and visit them to-morrow 
—the good natured one invited me.” 

“They live near my father's,” replied Stone abruptly. “But come let us go in 
to dinner,” and with unnatural animation he put his arm through that of Nich¬ 
ols and hurried him into the house. 

I awoke Mary, and wc descended to the table. Stone w r as in extravagant spir¬ 
its, called for wine, drank glass after glass, and rode home apparently one of the 
happiest fellows in creation. All were deceived except myself. I had been be¬ 
hind the scenes. 

1 could not mention what I had seen to Mary that night, when she was so full 
of enjoyment; but the next morning I went to Mrs. Bell’s. Mary was in her 
chamber seated by a window, opening to the meadow. I had never »een her 
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look more happy or beautiful. She received me with a glad smile, but did not 
rise. I drew my chair to her side, and in a few words described the scene I had 
witnessed at the bridge-tavern. She did not utter a word during my rapid nar¬ 
rative. After the first look of startled surprise, she turned away and shaded her 
face with her hand; but I could see the color fading gradually from the lower 
part of the cheek next me, till it was left pale as marble* I had scarcely finished, 
when a quick step and light knock was heard at the door. 

“It is his knock,” said Mary, in a hoarse voice, turning a face toward me like 
that of a beautiful corpse, “he is coming to make arrangements with grandmother 
—I will sec him,’* and she walked unsteadily to the door. 

For a moment she leaned against the frame gathering strength, and then went 
down. A half hour passed. Then the outer door opened suddenly, and I saw 
Stone pass through the yard in evident perturbation and turn into the meadow- 
path. The next moment Mary entered. Her face was pallid as before, and there 
was an expression of anguish about the eyes that I had never witnessed in a hu¬ 
man being. 

“He has gone,” she said, with a strange calmness, “gone home to her —now 
Sarah, let me thank you, and then leave me. Do not think ill of it—I must be 
alone, or I shall die and wringing my hand, she threw herself upon the bed. 
I left the room without speaking, and departed from the house with a heavy heart. 
Mrs. Bell was in the garden tying up her flowers, perfectly unconscious of the 
great sacrifice her grandaughtcr had made. “Why did Mr. Stone go away so 
suddenly ? 1 was just coming in to see him,” said the old woman good naturedly 

as I passed her. “ He is about to return home,” I replied with an effort, “ and 
he could not spend the morning with us.” “ Dear, how lonely Mary and you 
will be, I shall quite miss him myself,” and the philosophical old lady busied her¬ 
self again with a bunch of marigolds she had found trailing along the path. 
I turned away, thinking how little we know of what is passing the hearts of our 
nearest friends. 

Three weeks after our return to school, Mary and myself were getting our les¬ 
sons in the little room we jointly occupied, when a couple of parcels from the 
country, were brought to us. I eagerly tore mine open. It contained a pretty 
pair of white gloves, wedding favors, and a card on which was engraved “Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Stone.” I looked at Mary. The gloves had fallen from 
her hands, while she held up the card and was gazing intently upon it. Thus 
she remained for a moment; then with quivering lips and unsteady hands, she 
took up the gloves, folded the card in them, and placed them in her bureau. 
When she turned to me again, the tears were quenched in her eyes, and her lips 
set firmly together. It would not do. She was too young—too unused to a heart- 
struggle, and with a hysterical sob, she fell into her chair, folded her arms on the 
table, and letting her face drop upon them wept bitterly. After the first burst of 
grief had subsided, she raised her head, put her arm about my neck as I bent over 
her, and trying to smile, whispered, you shall never see me thus again. I nev¬ 
er did. Ed. 
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WHAT IS IT TO BE GREAT? 


(Fei tb« Portland Magaxine.] 

WHAT IS IT TO BE GREAT! 

What is it to be great? How vain to ask, 

With the eye fix'd on earth, while busy man 
Sweeps the broad surface, mid its ocean noise ! 
Come hither, under the deep night, and stand 
Upon this tower, when the wide city sleeps, 

And a vast stilness broods upon the air. 

Then look above, where the bright band of stars 
Treads to its noble music, and the moon 
Rides on its silent wheel the unfathom’d sky— 

Look at the mighty sea—and hear the voice, 

The same it utter’d when the world was made, 

And the great waters from the hand of God 
Were pour’d into its deeps. 

These are the works 
That tell you what is Greatness—and oppress 
The spirit, as it reads it—these the lines 
That fade not, written on the wave and sky, 

In characters of light inefFable ! 

And who is Great? Alas—the teeming earth 
Has seen but One. The lowly Bethlehem 
Shadow’d his infant brow—the manger, there, 
Billow’d his infant head. Yet who, like Him, 

Has come from palaces, and walk’d the land, 

With such a crown upon his golden hair? 

Is Greatness from the glory of our sires? 

Or the emblazon’d page of heraldry— 

His Father was the God of all the earth; 

His generation from Eternity ! 

Is it from Life—or life’s great deeds, that stir 
The heart to admiration—prayers—and tears ! 

His was a Life devoted to the world— 

A Life that battled with eternal Death. 

Is it from Glory? His was that of good— 

Not marshall’d by the clarion and the trump, 

But by the silent Gratitude of Earth. 

Is it from Eloquence ? His wondrous lips 
Stirr’d the great elements—and mount and sea 
Trembled before his words—and wind and storm 
Sank at that magic utterance— “Be still” 

He spake—and thrones before his startling voice, 

And kings who fill'd them, in their robes and crowns, 
Shook like an aspen in the coming storm. 
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U it from Power? His sceptre was o'er all, 

And the wide world bow’d to his lifted hand. 

Is it from lofty Love—that love for Man, 

That dares the tempest of a madden’d earth— 

The malediction of the human heart, 

For which it bows it to the sepulchre ! 

His was the great philanthropy of God! 

Alone He trod the wine-press—and alone, 

In red Gethsemane He bow’d and bled 
Great drops of agony—and cleans’d the world ! 

Then go—Earth knows no Greatness but the Soul’s; 

No Great one but the Good; and when ye ask 
Who bore the noblest front of royalty, 

And who the noblest crown—I tell you He, 

Whose brow was first unveil’d in Bethlehem, 

And veil'd, at last, in thorns, on Calvary! M. 


(For the Porll&nd Magazine.] 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

Young mother, I have been watching you, seated there so full of 
happiness, with your first-born infant sleeping on your lap. What 
a new and delightful world of feeling is open to you ! Were you, 
until now, aware of the strong and delicious sensations, welling up 
their sweetness in your heart ? Do you not feel ennobled, exalted ? 
Is there not a dignity in your feelings, a respectability in your sta¬ 
tion, that you never dreamed of before ? I know there is. Often 
in the stillness of the night, are you awakened from pleasant dreams, 
by a touch of that little hand, by a murmur of that baby voice. 
Your heart swells with the overflowing of your tenderness, and hap¬ 
piness is stirring within you like a pulse, as you whisper words of 
endearment over the unconscious infant, and thank God that you are 
a mother. When the eyes of that loved one, the partner of your 
treasure, is upon you, how your proud heart exults with the thought, 
that God has entrusted to you, a gem from his treasure-house of 
glory, a bud ready to expand for eternity ! Young mother, you are 
a happy creature now, in the spring-tide of life, revelling for the 
first time, in the fresh and delicious feelings of maternity. In your 
dreams of the future, your imagination is busy, weaving the golden 
web of hope around that little one, and perhaps forming vague and 
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unfinished anticipations, which, if realized, would be calling down 
ruin on the child you would bless. It is almost cruel to disturb your 
happiness ; but how would the proud and ambitious feelings swarm¬ 
ing in your bosom be chastened if you thought ! Now you are all 
feeling, full of warm, undigested wishes. You feel that you are 
happy, scarcely knowing why, and without reflecting on the awful 
responsibility a just and wise God has sent with that beautiful 
daughter, now waking and smiling in your face. 

If you have schooled your feelings, and justly appreciated the du¬ 
ties of a mother, you must be aware that on you, in a great degree, 
depends the happiness or misery of that child. A blessing or a 
curse rests on your lips as you caress her. The very feelings per¬ 
vading your heart, blissful as they now are, if unsubmitted to the 
control of judgment, may yet become an injury to her, by their un¬ 
disciplined warmth. You are to watch the opening of the tender 
flower, leaf by leaf,—to strengthen it by the dew of tenderness, and 
the sunshine of a mother’s smile,—to watch that no worm enters its 
bosom to gain strength and tarnish its bloom—to see that the moral 
atmosphere which surrounds it is kept pure and unpolluted by a sin¬ 
gle base thought. On you depends the good or evil that may attend 
that child. You look on me as if you had never considered your 
fearful station before. Tears are brimming your fond eyes as they 
droop again to the infant. You would willingly throw off a share 
of the vast responsibility, for you begin to feel that it is indeed fear¬ 
ful. On the father perhaps you will say devolves a great portion of 
the trust. You are wrong. What does the father know of his 
child ? What time has he to search and understand its nature, dur¬ 
ing the period when first and lasting principles are forming in the 
infant mind ? The child to him is what it was to you a few 
moments since, a creature added to his comforts—a beautiful casket 
for the tenderness of his heart to centre in. But the busy occupa¬ 
tions of life will prevent him from marking the trifling developements 
of the heart, which the discerning and kiud mother is gathering up 
continually, and checking or encouraging, as she lays the foundation 
of a great man, or of a delicate and good w oman. Again I say, from 
the birth till the time that the mind is moulded into a good or evil 
form, it remains under the control of the mother; and wo be to her if 
she neglect the awful trust, for most surely will she reap the reward 
of her carelessness. 
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With the beautiful web your fancy has been weaving, are there no 
threads of ambition entangled?—no hopes of aggrandizement aris¬ 
ing from selfish feelings in your heart? Do you not hope to see 
yourself perpetuated, your beauty renewed, your name exalted by 
your offspring ? Your cheek was flushed, a moment since, with the 
g 1 owing crimson of a proud desire. You were thinking, perchance, 
that the dangerous gift of beauty might be given your child. I 
could wish it also, were I sure you would firmly do your duty by it, 
unchecked by the selfish exultation, some mothers feel in the pos¬ 
session of a beautiful daughter. To a well regulated mind, beauty 
is a blessing ; to an ill-disciplined one, a curse. If personal endow¬ 
ments are freely bestowed on a daughter, the cares and responsibil¬ 
ities of a mother are doubled. She must be in perpetual watchful¬ 
ness that no seeds of vanity are implanted in the mind of the infant 
beauty, either by her own imprudent praise, or the thoughtless 
flattery of friends. Too often is it that the best way to reach the 
heart of a mother is by commending the personal beauty of her off¬ 
spring. No matter, though the poison of vanity be instilled into 
the infant mind while the honeyed word of praise lies like incense 
on the heart of the mother. What does an infant know of our 
conversation ? ‘Praise cannot harm it till it is old enough to under- 
stand’. This has been repeated again and again, even when the 
eye of the supposed inattentive child was radiant with pleased van¬ 
ity, and an impression of the importance of beauty has been made 
never to be eradicated. Thus will the imprudent mother case up 
in selfishness the heart of her child, feeding it with unwholesome 
ideas of its importance, until admiration becomes a portion of its 
infant desires, and personal beauty is thought the only good worth 
praying for. 

If your wish is granted, and that child rises up among the beauti¬ 
ful of the earth, guard her as you would the fruits of paradise,— 
watch without ceasing, that the mind within may become as perfect 
in its strength as the form is in its loveliness. If you neglect to do 
this, and allow flaws and scratches to mar the gem, while the casket 
is perfect in its workmanship, it were better that you had remained 
childless; or that death had taken your treasure from you before 
your heart-strings were wrung by the pampered pride and selfish 
arrogance of one you will have raised up to despise you in the au¬ 
tumn of your life. 
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It might have been that you were thinking of & higher, brighter, 
more divine endowment, that of genius. You have folded tlie child 
to your bosom, looking forward to the time when she, by the force 
of a powerful intellect may render your family honorable and your 
name immortal. The very thought has kindled a brightness in 
your eye, which even the name of beauty failed to light. It is 
a great and glorious endowment,—the brightest from heaven’s treas¬ 
ure-house—that you would ask for your child. But stay !—are 
you prepared to sacrifice the peace of your offspring on the altar of 
your own ambition ? How little—how very little—can you, who 
have rested always in the bosom of domestic quiet, know of the 
evils entailed upon the female possessing brilliant intellectual quali¬ 
ties ? True—the flowers of admiration cluster in the pathway of her 
destiny; but among them are the thorns of criticism, and under 
their shadow the serpent of envy coils itself, ready to dart out 
with its venomous sting, but not unseldom fastening it in disappoint¬ 
ment upon its own body. Fame now and then scatters a laurel-leaf 
at her feet, while away in the distance she holds the green wreath for 
which her votary must struggle, upward and upward, till it fades away 
like the foam of the ocean, or circles her brow with its multitude 
of hidden thorns. The flame of genius, kindled in a female heart, 
may illuminate a universe, while it consumes its own throbbing 
resting-place. It is a fire too bright for the delicate nerves and 
tender heart of woman to cherish, unscathed in her happiness. 
True it is, that she who is possessed of that fearful gift, which so 
many covet, yet which never brings quiet, must live in a charmed 
•circle, into which friendship and the tender endearments of life 
seldom come, and where she droops and pants away her life, a bril¬ 
liant sacrifice. While hundreds may be doing homage to the force 
of her genius, she may be looking in vain for one kind heart to 
enfold her as a fellow being,-*—or be shedding tears of gratitude at a 
word of remembered kindness, or a look of real affection. If 
wealth be added to intellectual endowments, the possessor may have 
more hopes of tranquillity. But these hopes lie in her power to 
smother the glowing spark—to bury her talent—and, unsuspected, 
to assimilate with those about her. But if the necessities of pub¬ 
licity come upon her—if she, from any circumstance, be once 
thrust into the public arena of life—her powers of retreat are gone ; 
ahe belongs to the public and becomes an object of general curi- 
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osity. Even when her soul would shrink from observation, its pul¬ 
sations are counted by the common multitude—her looks, words, 
and most trifling acts become matters of comment—her right of 
free action is gone—she lives in perpetual restraint. One by one 
her social habits die away, and she is left alone, alone in her “charm¬ 
ed circle,” coining her brain, atom by atom, and draining her heart, 
drop by drop, while the affections of her nature are thrown back 
upon the heart, to crush it, even as the young tree is broken by the 
weight of its own fruitage. Happy is she if some few can under¬ 
stand and appreciate her—and some few may; but as a lovely au¬ 
thoress has said, the power to justly appreciate genius, is a rare 
talent in itself. 

Young mother, ask not uncommon genius for your child. It is a 
fearful and dangerous boon, one not to be sought for lightly. But 
should God see fit to sacrifice the happiness of one to the gratifi¬ 
cation of many, and endow your child as you but now wished, then 
is it for you to strengthen the body and prepare the mind for its 
glorious inmate. Begin early to chasten the exuberance of feeling, 
or the flight of a too glowing fancy. Let her indulge but sparingly 
in books of imagination ; and teach her the art of concentrating her 
powers on one subject till she has mastered it, lest, by versatile and 
promiscuous reading, she uselessly fritters away on a thousand ob¬ 
jects the strength of intellect which should be brought to bear on 
one. Discipline the mind, day by day—feed the growing appetite 
with wholesome knowledge—open to her mind the great and glori¬ 
ous sciences teeming in the bosom of nature. Let her investigate, 
compare and analyze. Teach her to go back to former ages; to under¬ 
stand the foundation, support, and downfall of nations; to trace the 
progress of mankind in knowledge, and in the pages of history to 
connect causes with effects, and match acts with motives. This 
will prepare her for the encounter which is before her; will give 
her subject for thought when her soul is thrown back upon itself, 
and will strengthen her for the vicissitudes of a changeful and ex¬ 
cited life. Gradually strip the world of its artificial gloss, lest she, 
in her vivid and youthful imagination, picture it too beautiful, and 
have her feelings soured by a sudden rending of the veil. Above 
all, early implant strong moral principles and correct religious sen¬ 
timents in her heart. All will not be too much for the trials she 
will be called upon to endure. 

Young mother, let me advise you. Ask nothing for your daugh- 
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ter; trust her destiny with Him who regulates the destinies of all. 
He knows best what will contribute to her good, as an individual 
connected with the living multitudes of his creation, anu doubt not, 
he will endow her according to his own w r isdom. Yet though you 
may not, with your limited capacities and your ignorance of the fu¬ 
ture presume to dictate what the fortune, or capacities of your 
daughter shall be, you may so regulate and cultivate her heart, that 
she may be prepared to meet her destiny, let it be proud or humble 
adverse or fortunate. Pray earnestly that you may be enabled to 
do your duties, as a mother; not the duties which are to come, 
more than those that are commencing now, in the first infancy of 
your child. She begins to observe your countenance, to follow 
your eyes when they are raised from her. This moment, che is lift¬ 
ing her tiny hand playfully, and answers your smile. Soon, very 
soon, will she begin to read the expression of that eye ; to look up 
for that smile, as the sun-light of her existence. Withdraw it not 
from her now, or ever. Though your soul turn against the whole 
world and anger be at work within you, smother it for her sake. 
You know not how soon a mother’s frown may dim the brightness 
of her infant happinesss. Begin now, while she is a smiling babe 
in your lap, to knit your heart w ith hers, to lay the foundation of 
that holy confidence, which cannot be interrupted between mother 
and daughter, w ithout injuring the happiness of both and endanger¬ 
ing the safety of one. 

I believe that the foundation and great secret of education lies in 
rightly understanding the nature of the child, and in checking evil, 
or encouraging good propensities the first moment of their develope- 
ment. The mother who detects evil in her child, and neglects to 
eradicate it in its bud, will also w r ant resolution to crush it in the 
blossom. Again w ill she procrastinate till the poisonous seeds are 
scattered in a whirlwind over her path. Thousands there are now, 
and thousands there ever have been, who allow habits of negligence 
and procrastination to creep upon them, till they peril the very souls 
of their offspring w r ith their wicked supineness; as if the heart of 
an immortal creature, fresh from the hands of the Creator, were 
given them to dream over, or to investigate at intervals of pleasure 
or business. Day after day is correction put off. They resolve for 
to-morrow—and for to-morrow again—while the child goes on, 
practising in evil till it spreads beyond the control of the parent, 
even if she be ever aroused from her culpable inactivity. 
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Young mother, let this not be your sin. Remember that creation 
contains not a thing more precious than the human soul. That 
treasure is entrusted to you. Let its moral culture be your first 
care. Search into its innermost chambers, and see that they are 
kept pure and uncontaminated. Let not a shadow of evil or good 
appear unnoticed, or neglected. Study each shade of passion, 
each look and word, till you thoroughly understand your trust; 
nor is it enough that you understand the nature of your daughter. 
You mu3t enter into her feelings, and bring down your own capaci¬ 
ties to her infant understanding—become a friend to her while she 
lies a babe in your lap; and let nothing turn your heart from hers, 
even for an instant. Weave her very existence with your own, till 
you can read her thoughts as in a mirror while they strengthen into 
maturity. Let there be no interruption in your intercourse, no break 
in your confidence. As she advances in years keep pace with her 
feelings, and as she becomes old enough to understand them entrust 
her with your own ; thus will you go on happily, forming a friend 
and companion for yourself, while you are preparing her for the 
performance of the same duties to another generation; so will you 
secure a fund of happiness which will make your evening as bright 
as the morning of your days. 

By becoming the confidant and intimate friend of your daughter, 
you will not only secure to yourself a permanent happiness, but to 
her a safe adviser, whose feelings, hopes and principles will be hen 
own, and who will prevent her forming any of those pernicious 
scliool-giri intimacies, which, without judicious superintendence, 
are at best only as the blind leading the blind. If rightly educated, 
your child will feel that there is no adviser like a mother—no confi¬ 
dant like a mother—no bosom so ready to pillow her as that of a 
mother, and no friendship on earth so pure as that which links the 
hearts of mothers and daughters. Ed. 


TO A LADY WITH A BOUQ,UET OF FLOWERS. 

Would that each bud were happiness, 

Each leaf an angel’s wing,^ 

And every flower a world of bliss 
In its first blossoming, 

Vocal and rife with melody 

To say how much 1 honor thee. En. 
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RECORD OF A SCHOOL. 


Lieerpool Journal Ofiee, f England,) Jnhf 1. 

M»<tain,—My frienri Major Noah, of the New York “ Evening Star, '* has forwarder roe, among other periodical*, t&e 
June number of your Portland Magazine. The pep** 1, I eondnet here, U the only one in England wliich pay* nttenaa* 
to American politic* or letter*. In the neat number (of which I *hi\ll forward you a copy) I shall hare the plea*ure of tct 
I ng your publicaliun—with the »pirit nnri execution of which I am much pleased. “ My day of Tribulation ” I* e*pecaily 
good. If it U not a true talc it bespeak* truth, and still moat truly lie*. 

A* my hand b In, I shall copy a sonnet, u a contribution to your work. You will not like it lea* because it celebrate* the 
merit of an American ArtiaL • • • • • 

R. SHELTON MACKENZIE- 


[For tho Portland Magazine.] 

SONNET 

On W. E. West’s “ Cupid and Psyche.” 

BY IL SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 

Beautiful Psyche ! wert thou but the dream 
Of some fond lover, who, adoring, knelt 
Before an Earthly form of love, and felt 
From her fond glance her inspiration beam ? 

Or, in a happier hour—when Hope was young, 

And Fame, bright vision ! mighty magic Bung 
Upon the poet’s soul—didst thou arise, 

* Embodied spirit of his ecstasies? 

Howe’er created: whether dust or thought— 

A form of breathing dust—a shape of mind— 

A tiling of life—or impulse all refined— 

Ne’er was thine image ever soothly brought 
More palpably before us; or expressed 
So proudly life-like than by thee, bold West! 

Liverpool , (England.,) July 1. 

[There has been an engraving, in an English annual, of this fine painting, 
the American artist to whom Lord Byron sat for his last portrait. ft* 


[For tho Portland Magazine.) 


“ RECORD OF A SCHOOL.” 


This is no less than the third attempt we have made to express our opini° n 
this book, and it shall be the last, right or wrong. And what is this opi n,on- 
Why that it is one of the most interesting that we have ever read. Not th at yye 
believe one half of what it contains, for that would be extravagant praise, ** ^ 
believe that fifty per cent, of most books is but the merest trash, lie and fudge in 
world;—but that, taking it as a whole, it is well adapted to do much g 00 ^ 411 
lead the mind of the reader to think carefully upon that first and most imp ortant 
of all occupations, the profession of a teacher. 

This book purports to be an exact record of the routine of instruction for 
weeks or months, we believe, in a school kept in Boston by a Mr. Alcott, who ^ 
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distinguished himself as a teacher of very young persons, and who is one of the 
best men that ever drew the breath of life. The record was taken down by a 
young lady employed as an assistant in said school, and who pretends to give us the 
precise words of the said Mr. Alcott, as a teacher, and of the several answers and 
remarks of his pupils. The extravagant eulogies interspersed through the book in 
favor of Mr. A. have prepared us to suspect the truth of much that is related about 
the wonders performed by the pupils. Indeed the young lady seems perfectly in¬ 
fatuated and cannot look upon Mr. A. os any thing short of a teacher sent from 
God, a very desirable source of those who arc to have more to do with the forma¬ 
tion of the character of our children than any or all other beings except the Cre¬ 
ator, but a source, unfortunately, very different from what has given inspiration to 
many pedagogues of our acquaintance. We are half inclined to suspect this fair 
Secretary of being over head and ears in love with Mr. Alcott. For no one could 
so regularly sweeten her record with such fulsome flattery who was not, to a good 
degree, influenced by the blind and tender passion. But no matter for this, so 
long aa it has turned us out a book of 200 pages which cannot foil of being in¬ 
teresting to youth, more interesting to the middle age and most interesting to the 
aged and philosophic. We venture to say it is worth a cart-load of the books that 
have, as yet, been published in English on Education, and that it will form an era 
in the science of teaching the young. With what delight will every mother read 
it! (And women who are not mothers, or expecting to be, know but little about 
happiness in this world.) With what pleasure will the father peruse a volume 
which shows him the whole process of the infantile developcment of moral and 
intellectual power in his child ! With what astonishment will many who have 
quit school, read about children from five to eight years of age, making an analysis 
of the human character which would do honor to any professor of psychology in 
n German University. 

Now we presume that nine tenths of those who have not served an apprentice¬ 
ship in teaching “the young idea how to shoot,” will be likely to believe every 
wold of what is said in this hook. Perhaps it will be well they should. But we 
can tell them it is a highly colored picture of what infants arc capable of doing. 
No doubt they are capable of much, aye, of things that would astonish the wisest 
of us, if we could understand them. But that they are capable of that broad and 
deep analysis which is represented as being made in Mr. A.’s school by children of 
five and eight years of age, we do not believe it, for this reason, that a long and la¬ 
borious effort in a profession that has brought us in contact wuth minds of every 
cast, has not made us acquainted with any thing like such wonderful phenomena. 
Teachers who enter with zeal upon the duties of their profession are apt to over 
estimate the talents and acquirements of their pupils. They think because they 
are rapt by their subject, that pupils who appear to be attentive, are equally de¬ 
lighted, and understand precisely what they are so anxious they should under¬ 
stand. 

The infant school mania which has infected the public for the last ten years, 
is doing a vast deal of mischief among us. It is tearing the child away from ita 
natural and best teacher, the parent, to box it up six hours a day in a dirty 
Calcutta black hole to become expert in singcrics and parrotry, instead of leaving 
it to the unfettered aid of heaven to enjoy the unrestrained amusements to which 
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the good God of nature has adapted them. An utter ignorance of physiology, 
of the structure of the brain and the connexion of the mind with it, has caused 
this mistake to become so general among us. If parents were better informed 
themselves, they would never allow their children to be put to a course of severe 
literary training till their organs had become to a good degree strengthened. But 
as it is, the infant is torn from the nurse’s arms aud forced, while yet in leading 
strings, into that hot bed of diseases, the common school room, to inhale the at¬ 
mosphere of imbecility, shrunk muscles and premature old age, while they should 
be, like all young animals, sporting in the unchecked freedom of nature’s great 
play house. We are a father and love our children as we do nothing else on this 
beautiful earth. But our children shall never enter an infant school unless itt 


walls are as far apart as the east is from the west. 

But let us return to the book. One of the great objects which will be answered 
by this publication is this, that it will show, to a considerable extent, the infinite 


labor and painstaking which a conscientious teacher bestows upon 


his school. 


Wc do not mean to say that all teachers are so faithful as Mr. Alcott, though we 
are acquainted with some who are equally so, and whose merits are not duly a P' 
predated. The appearance of this school record, we say, will have a tendency 
to make parents reflect upon the laboriousness and impoitance of that office, 
which is but too often filled by animals not sufficiently well informed for 

truck-horses. Whereas, there is no profession which requires the same amount 

of information. There is no subject of which the teacher should be ignorant. 
The nature of his office every day requires of him to bring forth from his lrcastt ^ 
things new and old. The whole circle of art and science should be as familiar 
him as his fingers. Asa Physiologist he must explain the functions of that sina^ ^ 
important body which the immortal mind, we trust, inhabits, and which is ^ 
feel to be a reality in this beautiful, yet troublous , riotous and routous w ^ 
ours. And here we must refer to a work on physiology, one of the numbers^ 
the Family Library which we use in our school, and which will in a good 
supply the deficiency which has so long existed in our schools on this imp 

subject. For years and years our youth have graduated from our semi nar,r 

nf their ows 

learning in almost total ignorance of the structure and functions o i 
bodies. They have plunged deeply into the absurd metaphysics of 
become familiar with the pages of Locke, Stewart and Brown; have ^ 
with untiring diligence our best text books in moral philosophy and 
have left untouched no means within their reach for acquiring a know & ^ 

operations of the mind; but that equally important subject, the mechani 
functions of the temple of the mind itself, has, to a shameful degree, ^ en ^ 0 f 
ered the terra incognita in our schools of learning. If the whole a £l^ 
mental labor that has been uselessly employed upon absurd metaphysi ca 
for a thousand years past, had been bestowed upon our physical nature? 
ting the connexion of the mind with the body, as exhibited by every j uca t/on 
ena, and showing the reflective or reciprocating influence of corporis! e ^ o0 ^ 
upon the intellectual health and habits, moral and physical civili* atl0n ^ oJt8 to 
stand at a point of advancement which it may not reach for m a ny r ^ eDe f - n t of 
come. Lamentable, lamentable, indeed, is the fact that this roost i®P 
branches of study has been, and is still, in a large majority of schools? e 
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out of sight. We find among those who have left school with the reputation of a fin¬ 
ished education, some who have committed three or four large English grammars to 
memory —cyphered through every arithmetic in print—become accurately acquaint¬ 
ed with the boundaries of many states, towns, village or garden-spots between the 
two polls—culled the finest flowers from the literature of every civilized nation 
upon the face of the earth, but who are utterly ignorant of the geography of that 
Microcosm, their own body, that living apparatus which is ever present to exper¬ 
iment with and which offers more wonders to be sought into, mori mysteries to 
be solved, more occasions for deep thought, admiration and religious elevation of 
the mind, than all the congregated physical phenomenon of this earth of ours and 
ten thousand other planets taken together. 

The mathematician, with a sleepless eye, peering through his heaven-reveal¬ 
ing tube, bringing out from the remotest depths of ether, a thousand burning 
orbs that never flashed upon untclescopic vision, will measure the distance of the 
remotest star, regulate tire flight of comets and command their absence or return 
to a given point of the heavens, w T ith the unerring punctuality of heaven’s laws, 
but has never traced the life-blood through the veins and arteries, nor turned 
an enquiring glance inward upon that sublime apparatus in which God has ex¬ 
hausted his matchless skill and benevolence ! 

We have only to cast our eyes around us to find thousands who are dead, or dy¬ 
ing, in consequence of their ignorance of the house in which they live. Here we 
find a pale-faced lady under the doctor’s hands (in a sad predicament, to be sure) 
taking a pill every night, a cup of salts in the morning and a dose of castor oil, for 
dinner, in order to get back to a state of health which has been impaired by chok¬ 
ing herself to death about the middle, by an abhorrence of a bathing tub, (hydro¬ 
phobia, probably) or by a detestation of a flesh-brush, or by a genteel horror of 
that servile and unfashionable amusement called exercise. There w'c see a young 
student, blanching by the light of his midnight lamp, a novel beneath his nose, 
a demon of morbid melancholy at his back, the doctor waiting at his right hand 
and the genius of the dissecting room flourishing his scalpel on the left. Wc 
could go on in this style, in a manner, which wc doubt not, would be exceeding¬ 
ly interesting ( to whom ?) to every body, to be sure ;—but let us return to the 
subject, the school record; for, for the last three months our biliary ducts have been 
obstructed to such a degree as to prevent much liberality in gratifying the wishes 
of any one, especially those who read w’hat we write only for the pleasure of find¬ 
ing fault. To the school record, then, we repeat it. This publication is adapted 
to convince parents that the duty of a good teacher is not merely to hear his 
pupils recite a given number of pages without note or comment. That were an 
easy task indeed And that is all that is done in one half of our schools, and in 
schools too, whose teachers are the most popular, and some of whom are even 
getting to be rich by this same course of conduct, as they are sure never to lose 
their popularity by tormenting their pupils by a single question which will lead 
them to think a syllable beyond the meagre text book of their schools;—but it is 
also calculated to show parents that the mere verbatim recitation of the prescrib¬ 
ed lesson in the text-book is but a ghostly out-line of what is to be accomplished 
in school. All text-books are necessarily imperfect. And this Record will show 
that every teacher whose words and explanations are not constantly flying about 
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the ears of his pupils like the flakes of an industrious snow-storm, ought to be 
drummed out of his profession and confined to canal digging, rail-road making or 
land speculation for the remainder of life. 

This book will naturally suggest the importance of raising the compensation of 
good teachers. Query. Why do not the teachers, as an important body, strike 
for higher w'agcs ? 

Again, it w ill teach parents that the value of a school does not depend on the 
number of hours employed, but on the manner in which the studies are conducted. 

Parents are apt to think that the longer their children are confined to their books 
the better. This shows the most pitiable ignorance of the nature of the mind. In¬ 
tellectual exercise is not like manual employment. The mind can be kept closely 
applied to any subject but for a very short time. Memory depends on attention, 
and attention upon interest felt in the subject studied or read. As soon therefore, 
ns interest fails, it is wise to quit study ; for every moment spent in reading, after 
interest and attention begin to flag, is worse than lost. This is true even with full 
grown and mature scholars. But it is particularly bo with young scholars to 
whom study in any shape is more or less a burden. A long experience in giving 
instruction to the young has convinced us of this fact, and we shall hereafter be 
guided accordingly. It has been the practice in almost all schools of our country, 
to confine pupils to their books, I should rather say to the school-room, for they 
cannot be kept at their books for that length of time—three hours in tire forenoon, 
and three in the afternoon, whether cold or hot. And some are so ignorant as to 
think that teachers should, like day laborers, work twelve hours in a day, foolishly 
basing their reasoning upon the ground that it is much easier to study twelve hours 
a day in a comfortable school room, than to labor the same lime beneath the scald¬ 
ing sun. They say, if a child can study so much in three hours, then by arithme¬ 
tic, which he ought to know, he can study twice as much in six hours, because it 
can be shown by division, that three is contained twice in the number six, and 
arithmetic cannot lie. But it docs lie, in respect to the mind, and under a great 
mistake too. For the truth is, that if a person studies as he should do, for three 
hours in succession, he cannot study to advantage at all, for the next three hours. 
To show how much some think that the value of a good school depends on the 
number of hours the children are kept at their books, we copy the following note 
which was sent to us some time ago, and which we intend to keep among our 
collection of curiosities as long os we live. 

“Dear Sir, 

It has been observed that you are absent from your school fifteen minute* s, at 
the time of recess, instead of ten , the time set by the committee. We hope no 
further occasion will be given to remind you of punctually fulfilling the engage¬ 
ments entered into with you as the instructor of our children.” 

Respectfully, &c. signed, Committee 

This note was either dictated from an impression that the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge was to depend on the number of hours devoted to it in each day, or from an 
envious regard to the relief which the teacher might get from his lengthened re¬ 
cess. We have no doubt that both motives w T ere conjoined in the affair. But as 
we wish to proceed to another topic, w t c shall close this head W'ith saying that the 
pupils should not be kept in school longer than three hours in the forenoon, and 
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two in the afternoon, with a recess of fifteen or twenty minutes in the middle ef 
each school. During which recess, the scholars should all quit their books and 
the school-room, if convenient. The afternoon school should not begin till three, 
or four o’clock. But it would be better to begin early in the morning, say 8 o’clock, 
keep till one, with an intermission of thirty or forty minutes, and then dismiss the 
school for the day. As to requiring scholars to study immediately after having 
taken their dinner, and that too in hot weather, as is now the case, except in some 
few places where the people are getting to be better informed on the subject of 
education, it is cruel, savage and worse than useless. It is the duty of teachers 
to attend to this subject and to effect a reform. They are the only persons capable 
of making rules which respect their own profession, and they are urgently called 
on to do it. The secret, they will find, of making good scholars is, to give them 
as much as they can do, of that which is adapted to their understanding, and to 
dismiss them from their tasks before they become weary. In this way, their minds 
will acquire a habit of close and hungry application, the school will be easily gov¬ 
erned, and they will never return unwillingly to school. Better were it that a 
child should never enter a school room, than that he should acquire a disgust 
for mental exercise by being over-pressed. 

We have a half quire more fool's cap to say on this subject, but we are informed 
that the number for the present month is full. We close by recommending the 
school record to all men and women who have children to care for; and if they 
have not, why, the more the pity, that’s all. It has been said, “ O that mine 
adversary had written a book.” But we say “ oh that our enemy had no children.” 

To make up for the imperfection of this article, we promise, in our own time, to 
furnish to the Portland Magazine some sage advice, 1st to Daughters, 2d to Moth¬ 
ers, 3d to Wives, 4th to somebody else. F. 


(For the Portland Magatiae.] 

8IJN8GT IN THE COUNTRY. 

I have stol'n from the town with its noise and its heat, 
To revel awhile in the pure country air— 

Where cascades are gushing, and flowers are all sweet— 
Where Zephyrs blow over, and sigh in my h&ir. 

The violet scarcely its dewy tear misses, 

But stoops its blue head for the rivulet’s kisses. 

Ripe cherries like rich clustering rubies are hung; 

In blushing profusion just over my head— 

And the perfume of roses in freshness is flung, 

A breath from the south, o’er my sweet clover bed. 
The beautiful sunset in brightness is glowing, 

And shadows of gold o’er the landscape is throwing. 

Now the day-god is gathering fires to the west, 

And tinges with purple the shivering trees; 

48 
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While the bird-song is dying the songster has rest, 

Iiis last notes are fainting in sweets on the breeze. 

The bee, overladen with honey, reposes, 

From toils of the day, mid the clustering roses. 

The stars are now studding with fire-drops the sky, 

And seem to be dropping their diamond dew, 

As if each lovely gem were to heaven an eye, 

That weeps with delight o’er the landscape in view. 

The meadows and forests their beauties are spreading, 

All robed with bright dew-drops the heavens are shedding. 

The night draws her mantle—one lone bird is heard— 

The whippoorwill singing in yonder elm tree; 

All, all is now silent, as if each insect fear'd 
To frighten the bird from his lone minstrelsy : 

While some on their blue eggs are quietly sleeping, 

The whippoorwill only his vigils is keeping. 

’Tis a moment for thought, when the fount of the soul 
Unseals to the magic of nature in tears; 

When the deep springs of feeling o’er leap our control, 

And moments concentrate the mcm’ry of years ; 

When all that is good, in our nature is rushing 

To tho fountain of thought with gratitude gushing. Ed. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Attse Grkt,—E dited by the author of the Granbjr,2 vols.—James, in our hum¬ 
ble opinion, is now the best living male author of England, and Miss Edgeworth 
indisputably ranks foremost among the lady authors of the age ; yet with all her 
previous excellence she has never w'ritten a book so much to our taste as Hellen. 
There is a playful familiarity in the style, and a faithful delineation of character 
never equalled in any of her previous works. But the plot is its chief excellence. 
There arc no forced catastrophes, nothing unnatural, every thing is in character, 
events rise consistently, one out of another, as in real life. The characters are such 
persons as do exist; not all good or all evil. There never was and never will be a 
person so constituted ; and Miss Edgeworth has too much human knowledge to at¬ 
tempt the drawing of one. Now we conceive Anne Grey to bea direct imitation 
of Hellen in style, and a foolish attempt to improve upon it in the delineation of 
character. Perhaps the imitation was unintentionally originated in a strong ad¬ 
miration of Miss Edgeworth. We think it must be so. In truth, w r cre not the 
beauties of Hellen rising up continually between the reader and Anne Grey' the 
latter would be a delightful picture of private country life very prettily drawn. 
We have no fault to find with any of the characters of the book, except those of 
Charlotte Daventrcy and her father. Such inveterate malice as that which actu¬ 
ated the one on his death bed, and the other during her life, never did exist with¬ 
out some shadow of cause. Such passions do not spring up spontaneously in the 
human heart, making the desire of icvcnge supersede every other impulse, and 
directing that desire against unoffending persons, as in the case of Daventrey and 
his daughter. The author has certainly failed in giving any reasonable grounds 
fora hatred which alfects the whole plot of the book. Allowing a foundation for 
the evil character of Charlotte it is admirably drawn. Anne Grey herself is a 
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sweet little girl, and the book is a pleasant affair to those who have not read “Hel- 
len,” thrice, as we have, and do not object to attempted imitations of the inimita¬ 
ble. 

The Knickerbocker. —We fell into a strange mistake in our last number, in 
attributing an article in the Knickerbocker, entitled 44 Sebago,” to the pen of 
Grenville Mellon. We can only account for it by the author (Professor Morse,) 
using that gentleman’s usual signature, which deceived us, and which will be 
likely to deceive others, who may, like us, neglect to look over the contents for an 
author’s name. We could not well bestow higher praise on the paper than by 
saying it was worthy of our favorite author ; and one of the greatest compliments 
we could render it has been paid in mistaking it for a production of our distin¬ 
guished townsman ; therefore we owe no excuse to the author. But Mr. M. can 
nave no desire to have the productions of others attributed to him; his reputa¬ 
tion is too well established to require such help. Mellen was not the author of 
44 Sebago,” but of one thing we are certain, he dia write the sublime poetry in thi« 
number, entitled 44 Who is Great ?” 

To Correspondent!. —No situation can possibly be more delicate, than that of 
an editor with regard to her correspondents. Of the many reasons which induce 
her to reject articles none can be privately given to anonymous writers, and pub¬ 
lic notices can only serve to irritate those wno have at least intended kindly. We 
must be an exception to a general rule, if within the last year we have not occasion¬ 
ally given offence, by rejecting the papers of young anonymous writers. We 
know that it is indeed impossible that it should be otherwise ; but we can truly 
say, that in no instance have we refused a communication without absolute pain 
to ourselves. Our limited pages have forced us to lay aside many productions really 
worthy of a place ; and many other reasons have influenced us of which we have 
not room to speak. All our old correspondents will be welcome to our next year’s 
pages, and all have our thanks for the past. We acknowledge with great pleasure 
the receipt of a contribution, 44 My Aunt Catharine,” from a lady ol Bangor, the 
author of a splendid article on education, published in Mrs. Hale’s Magazine 
some months past. We have run through the pages, and find them equal to any 
thing yet written by the young and gifled author. The sweet author of 44 Specu¬ 
lation also will be welcome again. Her last tale is being extensively copied. We 
have a ready hand for 44 E. S. L,” 44 Stella,” 44 Mary,” 44 Eliza,” 44 Robert,” 
44 A. P.” 44 M. B. W.” and such others as have enriched our last volume, but 
choose to remain unknown to the editor. All, we hope, will continue their jour¬ 
ney with us, and to all we most sincerely wish success in their literary exertions. 


Thf. Statues. —Such of our friends as are affected with low spirits, or blessed 
with a taste for the arts, are advised to visit Mr. Thom’s group of statues, now 
being displayed in Union-street. Never was there a more mirtli-moving collection 
of laughing, speaking stone. One enters into the very enjoyment of the scene os 
he looks on the droll expressions of the jolly group. All is cut inimitably 
from the common sand-stone of Ayrshire, the town in which they were sculptured. 
No material could be better adapted to the subject. Give us angels, statesmen, 
poets, and beauties of marble ; but the occupants of an inn fire-side, while they 
crack tlieir jokes and empty their cans, should have their coarse, jovial faces cut 
in just the material of which the Statues of Tam O'Shanter are formed. 

Since the above was written we are informed that the group of Tam O’Shanter 
has left Portland. 


THE LAST PAGE. 

There is something painful in writing the last page of a volume, which we 
scarcely expected to feel in closing a year of uncommon labor. Wc cannot but 
think of the future with sensations akin to those which haunt us on a New-year’s 
day, wondering if the next year will be like this, brighter or darker—if the same 
friends will smile upon us then that have enlivened our present year’s path —if 
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new ones will gather around us with encouragement,or if, indeed, the hand which 
traces this last page will be guiding this pen a twelve-month from to day, or lie 
cold in a stranger’s grave. We could weep as we look back to the past year, full 
of incessant exertion and painful anxiety as it has been ; yet with these have been 
mingled so much of happiness that we cannot but regret its departure. 

A year since we entered on our duties as an editor, unknown and unannounced, 
without a subscriber, with but one contributor, and with a very limited circle of 
personal friends in this vicinity. We were acquainted with but one editor in the 
state of Maine, and of course could not expect personal partialities would influ¬ 
ence our reception with the press. We were inexperienced as a writer, and of all 
that has passed into the pages of the volume now closed, from the pen of the editor, 
sixty lines only were written before the commencement of our work. We knew 
that on the reputation the Magazine might acquire, depended the number and 
value of its contributors, as good writers are, and should be cautious of trusting 
their names or papers in a work, whose general excellence will not do them credit. 
In truth, we do not think there ever was a literary magazine established under the 
disadvantages which surrounded ours. AJ1 things combined to make our attempt 
hazardous and our success doubtful in the extreme. How successful we have been 
in exalting the character of the work our subscribers may judge. It would be 
unbecoming in us, who are so intimately connected with its prosperity, to dwell 
■upon the subject. Suffice it to say, that out of numerous notices forwarded to us 
from all parts of the country, two only have failed to speak of it in terms of praise, 
not faint, but warmly beaiing every mark of sincerity. Nor have these notices 
been sought, as is too commonly the case. Very many were from editors who do 
not exchange with us, and see the Magazine accidentally. True our sex may 
have influenced the press in a degree to favor us. If so we cannot but be grate¬ 
ful, while we disapprove the practice which sacrifices sincerity to a false notion 
of gallantry. The literature of a country is of more consequence than the inter¬ 
est or peace of an individual; and those who cannot really bring valuable coin to 
the literary treasury of a nation should, though females, have their offerings po¬ 
litely rejected. We have deep cause of gratitude to the literati of our country. Most 
of the good female writers in this, together with many of the best of several other 
states, are already among our contributors, or have promised to become so; and 
among our gentlemen correspondents we number more than thirty of the most 
distinguished men in Maine, Massachusetts and New-York, to which during the 
last month has been added one of the deservedly popular authors of England. 

With these advantages we confidently think we can furnish our subscribers a 
good second volume of the Portland Magazine. At least our exertions shall not 
be spared in the promotion of its usefulness and interest. Thus resolved, we com¬ 
mence another year with the reasonable expectation of having our subscribers 
increase with the value of the work we offer them. The size and mechanical 
beauty of the Magazine will be increased and improved as the public supports it 
liberally, or otherwise. It depends in a great degree on our State to say whether 
good plates (for we will have no other) of its splendid scenery shall accompany 
the future volume or not. Meanwhile it will remain with us and our correspon¬ 
dents to exert ourselves to the utmost to increase the literary excellence of the 
work, and to make it still more worthy of an extensive support. Ed. 
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THE INFIDEL. 

For one long week had that beautiful boy been struggling with the fierce fever 
that was consuming him; sometimes talking cheerfully as if at play, and at others, 
murmuring broken and incoherent sentences, or groping his little hands about in 
the air, as if in search of something floating indistinctly above him. 

On the morning of the eighth day, he had fallen into an uneasy slumber; and 
worn out by incessant watching, the weary mother had sunk into a gentle sleep 
in her chair, still holding the throbbing hand of the beautiful sufferer in her own. 

It wns a sight to make the heart stand still—that young mother and her sick boy, 
lying on the snowy sheets in his little crib, with his bright hair clustering over his 
head, the vivid scarlet of disease burning on his cheeks, his^lips parted and dry 
with his hot and painful breathing. In his feverish restlessness, he had drawn 
one fat arm from his night-gown and exposed his rounded chest and white should¬ 
er, while one little leg and foot having spurned away the covering, lay upon the 
sheet naked and like a fragment of exquisite sculpture. 

The mother might have been taken for an elder and beautiful sister—so very 
young and lovely she seemed—yet there was a scarcely perceptible expression 
about her mouth that spoke of passions deep and fatal slumbering within. Ex¬ 
cepting this there was nothing in that face, pale with watching, its long lashes 
and gracefully rounded cheeks, in the full lip, or chin curving so easily into the 
neck—that is not found in gentle and loving woman. The form, though slight 
and youthful, bore about it that indescribable loveliness, which brings with it all 
the tender associations of maternity. One arm rested on that of the chair, and her 
graceful head with its abundance of disheveled hair drooped over the back of her 
bent hand, while the other lay on the edge of the crib with that of the sick child 
resting within it. But a few momenta of rest had the weary mother obtained, 
when the quick pulse of the little sufferer’s hand beat against her fingers like the 
stroke of a tiny hammer. With a start she awoke and looked wildly on the child; 
who unclosed his blue eyes and opened his parched lips for drink. She gave him 
a spoonful of water which he swallowed with a sigh of satisfaction and closed his 
eyes again in weariness, a moment after he extended his arms toward the bending 
neck of his mother. She raised him to her bosom, and the soft air stealing 
through the roses at the window cooled his hot cheeks, and soothed him into a 
feeling of quiet. 
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« Mother, said the sweet child, in the imperfect language of infancy, " mother, 
dear, I am very sick; may I not see my father now.” 

An expression of acute anguish contracted the parent’s features, as with a start 
that almost threw the sick child from her bosom, she vainly attempted to answer 
him, and burst into a passionate flood of tears. The poor child languidly raised 
his little hand and attempted to pat her cheek, murmuring, “ don’t cry mother, 
don’t cry, but I do want to see dear father once more, only once mother.” 

“You shall see him, my child, you shall, though it kill me,” sobbed the distressed 
creature ; and pressing her lips to his burning cheeks, she laid him gently in his 
crib, then went to a desk and rapidly penned a note, which she gave to her ser¬ 
vant and again returned to her charge. She bent over the child whispering “ rest 
yourself dear, he will soon come j” and with a sob she bowed her head and stifled 
the emotion heaving her bosom, that she might not disturb the child, who, satisfied 
with her promise, had turned his cheek to the pillow and was sinking into an un¬ 
easy slumber. 

An hour had passed—an hour of fierce tumults in the bosom of the wretched 
mother; her breath became thick ; her cheeks were hot with the fire of an anx¬ 
ious spirit; she gazed upon the sick, and saw him not—thoughts must be terrible 
indeed, that can win the heart of a mother from the death-bed of an only child. 
Time wore on, her heart stood still with expectation, or throbbed with a hope that 
shook her whole frame like electricity. The servant entered ; and such was that 
woman's mastery over her proud heart, which would not expose its weakness to 
a menial, that her hand was steady as she took a note from his, and in a clear 
voice bade him withdraw. When the door had closed upon him, with a strange 
calmness she tore open the note and read, 

Madam,—I f indeed I owe any attention to the child you speak of, the duties of 
my present tie as a husband, will not allow me to go where I should not fail of 
meeting one who holds such ties in derision. Permit me to express my best wish¬ 
es for the child’s recovery, and believe me 

Your obedient servant, 

WM. DAYTON. 

Every drop of blood forsook the face of that unhappy young creature, as she 
read this unfeeling note. Crushing it in one hand she grasped the wrist of the 
child in the other, and bending over, fixing her gaze on him with compressed lips 
and a brightness concentrating in her dark eyes, that told how little she thought 
of what she gazed upon. The pulse of the sick child, bounding hard against her 
fingers, quivering and leaping, recalled her attention to the dying boy. The little 
hand struggled to withdraw itself from her tight grasp. With a sudden conscious¬ 
ness she dropped it, and clung to the side of the crib for support. The boy open¬ 
ed his eyes wide, half rose and supporting himself on his hands, gazed wildly 
about the room as if in search of something; then turning his disappointed look 
reproachfully upon his mother he fell back across the pillow, sttuggled as it were 
for a new hold on life, stretched himself and died. 

With a face like marble, the heart stricken woman stood sternly gazing upon 
the dead, still clenching the note in one hand, and pressing the forehead of the 
corpse with the other, till it grew cold under her touch;—then she looked up and 
called for water, bathed the limbs of the little one, and wrapped the oold body in 
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its shroud of fine linen. With her own hands she laid It on the table near an 
open window, and with a ghastly smile, saw the soft wind, redolent with the per¬ 
fume of flowers, lifting the bright curls from the face of the dead. The servants 
crowded to the door and stared in wonder on the icy composure of the bereaved. 
Sternly she motioned them back, and seated herself by the cold blossom just 
gathered from her heart. With the crushed'note thrust into her bosom, her el¬ 
bows resting on the table, and her clenched hands, pressed hard against her 
cheeks, she remained all the day long, scarcely moving an eye-lash, or raising 
her stony look from the cold body outstretched before her. There was no help, 
no comfort stirring within her; for that young creature, so very beautiful and full 
of talent was an infidel—one of those who dare to rise up in the presence of the 
Most High, and say with the breath he gave them, that there is no God. She, 
with the small capacities of a human soul,—capacities that with their utmost 
stretch of exertion cannot comprehend the simple elements of a drop of water, had 
dared in the very morning of her days, to deny the existence of Him who had 
clothed her in beauty as with a bright garment, and quickened her spirit with the 
ever burning brightness of genius. His existence was before her, pictured upon 
the forehead of that corpse; and his power written upon it with the finger of 
death ; yet she believed neither in his existence nor power. She knew nothing 
of religion with all its beautiful consolations, its power to turn death into a promise, 
which we receive as a portion of heaven’s light, opening visions before us of bound¬ 
less time spent with loved ones, with no check upon our hearts, no shame for their 
deep and holy feelings, no fear that they will be misunderstood or ridiculed, but 
with a consciousness of purity within and that all about is guileless and open. 
No such future hope was before her: That dead body was not to her the casket of 
a freed spirit, unchained in its spring, and sent to congregate with cherubim and 
seraphim forever *,—but it was a beautiful portion of earth in which the cold 
spirit was quenched to annihilation. Eternity to her was chaos—a black seal 
placed on time—a season of decomposition and death in its darkest form. She 
was an infidel. 

It is painful to trace the progess in evil of a young and splendidly gifted female, 
like Caroline Pope—to tell how she first drank of the poisonous cup of Atheism, 
in attending the lectures of those who have scattered blasphemy and irreligion over 
our land, like a mildew or a pestilence. She fell in with one of those teachers of 
iniquity and became contaminated with the evil, that clingeth like a plague, to 
many of the young and lovely of our land. 

It matters not how or where she met with William Dayton, the man to whom 
she was connected by that ephemeral tie, which the atheist dignifies with the title 
of marriage. Suffice it to say that such a tie was formed in the confidence of her 
heart, in the strength of his honor. The one was sacrificed by the weakness of 
the other. While proud and strong in her unconsecrated union, she saw him 
throw off his irksome shackles, whose very looseness made them galling, fling them 
away in jealousy and distrust, and before she had time to reflect on the possibili¬ 
ty of such an act, he whom she thought her husband, was for life wedded, lawfully 
wedded, to another ; and she was left a disgraced thing, doomed to battle alone 
against her own deep feelings and the just opinions of a greater portion of man¬ 
kind. He had left her, but not to penury. Though an orphan, and by her 
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own means friendless, she was in the first bloom of beauty, and in the lap of In¬ 
herited wealth, with but one tie, that beautiful boy now lying dead before her. 

It were in vain to trace the subtle windings of the human heart., to explore that 
inner world, the mind ; it is a region of contradiction and strange mystery. Those 
who saw Caroline after the desertion of him she still thought her rightful husband, 
supposed her cold passionless at least, resigned. They knew nothing of the un¬ 
conquerable pride that burned forever in the innermost cells of her heart, allowing’ 
not a nerve to thrill or a lip to quiver, though her heart were breaking. She had 
taken no steps to recall him, nor even to see him; though he had brought his 
bride to a neighboring mansion, that she herself had once occupied with him. 
Thinking so lightly of the marriage ceremony, perhaps she expected him to return 
to her, when weary of his present tic and stifled the anguish consuming her, rather 
than bow her haughty soul to entreaty ; or it may be that she found in the child 
an outlet to the deep and burning affections of her nature, which softened her 
anguish, and weakened the vengeance of a “woman scorned.” We know not 
what were the passions that slumbered in her breast; for since the marriage of 
Dayton she had not yielded to so much of emotion, as when the dying boy begged 
bo piteously to sec his father. That look so full of entreaty, and the soul of the 
mother yearning within her, conquered her stubborn pride. Even humbly she 
requested the presence of the father by the death-bed of his son. She bowed her 
bouI to him a second time, and was spurned, coldly, cruelly; and even as her 
proud heart was writhing under the humiliating consciousness, the bo}' whose in¬ 
nocent presence had been a check and a blessing, was stricken dead before her. 
She had no hope, no fear; her heart was turning to bitterness and her thoughts to 
vengeance. All day she sat gazing on the dead, unconscious of the progress of 
time, and holding dark council with her own spirit. 

JNight drew on, one of the soft balmy nights of a southern June, and the 
mother had not yet stirred from the side of her child. The moonbeams fell mildly 
through the blossoming honey-suckles at the window,and lay in broken light on 
the marble face of the dead infant. It was the signal she had agreed upon with 
her soul. Suddenly she arose, pressed her feverish lips on the forehead oftlie 
corpse, and turned to a desk standing in another part of the room. After groping 
about for a moment, she took something out and placed it in her bosom ; then 
throwing a large cloak over her head she left the house. It might have been hours, 
or minutes, for aught the misguided woman knew of the flight of time, before she 
arrived at the garden, back of the house where Dayton lived. She threaded the 
serpentine walks, her heavy cloak brushing the night-dew from the carnations 
as she passed on, occasionally thrusting out her hand and rudely forcing back the 
flowering branches that obstructed her way. A sudden turn in the path brought 
her opposite the windows of a lighted chamber. She stopped, and with folded 
arms and upturned face, gazed long and sternly upon them, unmindful of the 
white orange blossoms showering over her head, of the wreathing honey-suekles, 
or the profusion of roses scenting the air about her. Pale and motionless she stood, 
her lips compressed, and her black eyes flashing fearfully as the moonlight flick¬ 
ered through the branches upon her working features. The heavy folds of the 
curtains fell so thickly, that she could distinguish nothing within the room, except 
the shadow of a man moving slowly between them and the light; but she could 
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not be mistaken, even in the shadow. Iler victim was there. The fierceness of 
her spirit raged too strongly for longer control. Stepping forward, she softly raircd 
the latch of an outer door and entered the house. The broad hall was empty, but 
brilliantly lighted, and she could hear the voices of servants below, as she ascend¬ 
ed the stairs toward the chamber. Noiselessly she glided along the shadowy side 
of the wall into a dark room, the door of which stood ajar. There, with her elbow 
resting on the corner of a dressing table, she stood, herself concealed by the dark¬ 
ness, with a full view of the inmates of the opposite apartment. At the farther 
extremity, on a light French bed, from which the blue damask curtains were 
drawn back in rich folds, lay the young wife of Dayton. Caroline had never seen 
her, and now leaned anxiously forward for some momenta, gazing intently on her 
sweet face, so delicate and almost child-like in its beauty. The ruffles of her night¬ 
gown were open, and betrayed a neck, smooth, slender and dazzlingly white; 
and upon it lay, like a large rose-leaf, the tiny hand of an infant, whose little head, 
halfburied in lace and embroidery, was lying on her bosom. Until that moment 
Caroline was ignorant of the infant’s existence. A quick sob escaped through 
her clenched teeth. She thought of her own dead child at home, of the happy 
time when she too had rested with it against her heart, even as that young mother. 
Her eyes felt less hot, a soft moisture stole into them, and the heart of the rooman 
softened, for a moment, within her. She put her hand into her bosom; the press¬ 
ure of cold steel against the crushed note again filled her heart with bitterness \ 
and with renewed purpose she turned her eyes upon Dayton. He was sitting on 
a sofa near the bed, in a position to break the light from the face of his wife. He 
held a book in one hand while the other shaded his eyes, with the fingers buried 
in his short black curls. Occasionally he would turn and smilingly address a word 
to his wife, who answered him in a low voice, or with the look of an angel from 
her large blue eyes that again drooped to the nestlcr upon her bosom, as her hus¬ 
band resumed his reading. On the entrance of an elderly woman, apparently a 
nurse, Dayton arose, went to the bed-side, and pressing a kiss on the forehead of 
his wife whispered good-night, and was about to leave the room. The young 
mother, in a tone of playful chiding, raised the infant from her bosom and recalled 
him. The father returned, and with a smile of fondness took the babe in his arms 
awkwardly, as if afraid of dropping it, and pressing his lips gently to its round 
cheek, he again placed it by the side of its mother, and left the room. 

There was no burst of anger in Caroline's bosom as she witnessed this scene ; 
but a cold suffocating grasp seemed clutching her heart while she stood motion¬ 
less as a statue, not once moving till the rattling of bolts and the noise of retir¬ 
ing servants had ceased. Then she stepped forth to her work of vengeance. The 
Turkey carpet yielded to her steps and broke the sound, as she passed to the 
chamber that Dayton had entered. She admitted herself, and for a moment stood 
by the door, checked by the burst of recollections crowding upon her. A few 
quick sobs stirred her heart, as she turned her eyes from one remembered object 
to another, and stood for a time gazing upon them as if they comprised a part of 
her purpose. The heavy curtains excluded every beam of moon-light, and there 
was only the dim radiance of a night-lamp gleaming through its shade of ground 
glass on the surface of a superb mirror, and glittering over the marble slab on which 
it stood. The deep shadows thrown by the furniture seemed palpable, like dark 
witnesses; and as the murderess drew her cloak slowly from her shoulder*, th# 
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rustle of the silk seemed like the Btirring of unseen wings in the room; yet alter 
the first moment the solemn stillness reigning about but served to steel her heart 
the more sternly in its desire of vengeance. She felt no quaking of the soul, no 
weakness of purpose, as she drew a small dagger from her bosom, and approached 
the bed at the opposite extremity of the room. 

The crimson curtains were drawn back, and the sleeper exposed. He lay with 
one arm thrown out upon the counterpane, the dim light brightening the broad 
expanse of his forehead and softening the warm glow of his cheeks. His lips wore 
a healthy red, and a contented smile was playing about them. It was a splendid 
head for a painter, with its mass of short black hair, its manly expressive brow, 
and the lower portion verging with a firm and classical beauty into the superb 
neck, exposed by the unbuttoned collar. Even she who came to destroy, could 
not entirely conquer the feelings of the woman within, as almost forgetful of her 
purpose, she bent over and fixed her gaze on her victim. Her face sunk lower 
and lower till his warm breath stirred the curls on her cheek—the unnatural fire 
of her eyes was quenching itself, her grasp became less firm upon the dagger, and 
the feelings of the murderess were passing away, when a slight wail from the in¬ 
fant in the next chamber, accompanied by a sweet and hushing voice fell upon 
her heart like audible reproach. That instant her head was erect, her foot planted 
hard upon the floor, and the sharp dagger on high, its blade glimmering like the 
tongue of a serpent just above the sleeping heart of the victim—a moment more 
and it had indeed slept in blood ;—He turned on his pillow smiling and murmuring 
in his sleep. She might have been mistaken—but the murderess thought it was 
her name he tepeated, a terrible burst of feeling rushed through her, her limbs 
shook as with a pal*y, her band relaxed its hold, the poignard dropped, and with 
a suddenly expanded heart she fell upon her knees and pressed the bed-clothes 
hard against his mouth, to stifle the anguish struggling for a passage. A few 
fierce throes and torrent of relieving tears gushed from her eyes. When she 
raised her head, her face was wet and stirring with emotion as tender as that of a 
grieved infant. She gazed long and sorrowfully upon the face of the sleeper, 
lying so unconscious of the danger he had escaped ; then taking up the dagger, 
■he feebly arose, folded the cloak about her and tottered out of the house, weak and 
unsteady as if she had just arisen from a bed of sickness. When arrived at home, 
she entered the room where the body of the child was lying, and dropped exhaust¬ 
ed on a sofa, still wrapped in her cloak and holding the sharp poignaid in her 
nerveless hand. A few moments, and it fell from her relaxed hold and stuck 
quivering in the floor. She had fallen into a death-like slumber. 

The sun was up, and drying the dew from the wet earth, when Caroline awoke, 
and as if uncertain of existence gazed widely about,—there was the dagger stick¬ 
ing in the floor, and outstretched before the still open wundow lay the body of 
her child. The morning wind had shaken the roses and honey suckles about the 
•ashes, and the corpse was half buried in the scattered blossoms. The mother 
approached and stood over him calmly and silently ; the red leaves lying about 
and on the shroud reflected a color, like that of beautiful life into the marble 
face of the dead. It seemed like a mockery to the heart of the mother. With a 
■mile she brushed them off and they fell in a shower over the room. Iler strong 
pirit had reoovered iU natural tone; and as she stood over the corpse of her son, 
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his death-bed was vividly before her, with all his suffering,—his touching entrea¬ 
ties to see his father. Then came the note, and thoughts of nil Dayton’s unkind¬ 
ness. The adventure of the last night was as a dream, or as the failure of a res¬ 
olution yet to be accomplished. She thought of her weakness, of her momentary 
return of tenderness for one who had spurned her from him, and the redeeming 
spirit within was to her a matter of self-loathing. One reflection after another 
swept over her, each bringing its own gall, till her heart was becoming all bitter¬ 
ness ; and a thirst for vengeance again rankled there. 

While Caroline stood thus busy with her thoughts, her eye bent vacantly on 
the lady, -nd her hand pressed on the edge of the table, an opposite door was 
opened, and a young man stood with the latch in his hand, hesitating as if doubt¬ 
ful of his reception. At length, though with evident trepidation, he advanced to 
the table and respectfully touched the hand upon its edge. Caroline started, 
shook off his hand, and looking haughtily into the intiuder's face, demanded why 
he had broken upon her Bolitude. The young man looked disappointed and 
angry. 

“I should not,” he said in a proud tone, “ have again obtruded into your pres¬ 
ence, after your unqualified refusal of my late proposition, but I heard of your 
bereavement, I—.” 

** Thank you, thank you,” interrupted Caroline hastily, “ I am indeed bereaved, 
but not heart-broken,—not yet—,” and she turned away to hide the anguish his 
sympathy had awakened. They remained silent a few minutes, the young man 
relieving his embarrassment by picking up, one by one, the petals scattered over 
the floor, and Caroline walking hastily about the room with her hand pressed 
upon her forehead. At length she advanced suddenly before him, and laying her 
hand on his, said in a voice startlingly abrupt,— 

“ George, grant my prayer in one thing, and this hand, so long sought, and so 
often perhaps unfeelingly refused, is yours.” 

The young man grasped the little hand thus strangely offered, and looked in¬ 
credulously into her face. He could scarcely think it real, that the boon he had 
so humbly sued for, should be thus suddenly flung at his feet. There was some¬ 
thing so unnatural in the proud Caroline’s conduct, that, though his whole soul 
was in tumults at the thoughts her words created, he hesitated in answering. 
Caroline’s face darkened. 

“ And has my hand suddenly grown so worthless, that you hesitate before 
knowing the terms of acceptance ?” she said scornfully. 

“ Not so, madam,” replied Edmonds, with strong emotion ; “ name the service I 
am to perform, and if it is in the power of mortal man to win you, you are mine.” 

Caroline’s eye kindled. Such devotion was gratifying to her humbled heart. 
4< Avenge me on that child’s father,” she said, pointing to the corpse, “and I am 
yours forever.” 

41 Caroline,” replied he, in a calm and serious voice, 44 when I first offered you 
my burning affections, I had determined on this ; life, even with you, would be 
living torture, were I forced to meet that heartless man day after day. to see him 
smile, to—but no; if this is all the condition imposed, you but forestall niy own 
resolve; give me a claim to protect, to avenge you, and my challenge shall be 
sent from the altar—the hour of bridal shall see you a widow, or avenged.” 
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Caroline’s brow contracted as with a painful and sudden flash of memory 
turned from him to hide the working of her face, as she said, “ I was wedded to 
that man by the most sacred tie known to me—by that of honor—dishonor, the 
world calls it. Were I to wed another while he lives, it were indeed so. u Chal*> 
lenge him,” she continued fiercely, “ let the strife be one of death on one side ; 
let him know before lie dies, that his victim is not yet so worthless as he 
thinks; let him feel to his innermost heart that my hand is offered as your reward 
for his death, and the humiliation of my soul will be over; my heart will open 
again. Do this forthwith, and I am content to bind myself to you by any bond 
this very night.” 

** My wife by religious forms—will you be that?” said Edmonds eagerly. 

u Even so,” she replied with a bitter smile. “ I have good cause to avoid weak 
ties of this kind.” 

Edmond’s brow flushed ; but without answering he went to the desk and hastily 
wrote a challenge. Caroline read it, and again placing it in his hands, said, 11 Jt 
is well—now leave me that 1 may bury ray dead. ” 

The little grave was dug in a corner of the garden, shaded by clustering lime 
and orange trees, and with violets flushing the green sods that were to cover it. 
It was a painful funeral; no man of God hallowed the scene, or bared his head 
to send up a prayer over the beautiful corpse ; no solemn music arose from the 
chosen spot. Black slaves brought forth the coffin of inlaid mahogany, and with 
serious faces lowered it to its narrow bed. The square, green clods were pressed 
on the little mound, one by one; the slaves withdrew, and left the infidel mother 
alone by the grave of her first-born. Leaning against the trunk of a tree, she 
stood with folded arms and tearless eyes gazing mournfully upon the new-piled 
sods, as if (to use a beautiful expression of Neal’s) she had buried her heart there, 
and was waiting for the flowers to spring up out of it. A horseman dashed up 
the road leading to the house. Seeing her standing ns we have described, he 
sprang to the ground, and with rapid strides approached her, heedlessly trampling 
through the flower-beds in his path, xvith each foot-step sinking deep into the earth. 
Before she had called in her painful thoughts, he stood by her side, breathing hard 
through his shut teeth, and a dark fire breaking from his large, grey eyes. With¬ 
out speaking he thrust a letter into her hand, and stood pale as death, and grind¬ 
ing his teeth with rage as she read it. It was a refusal of his challenge, couched 
in terms of scornful insult—insult to her. Not a word was spoken—not one. 
Their respiration came at intervals ; their faces, lips, and even hands, were ashy 
pale. The fierce spirit in their eyes commingled, and murder was engendered. 
There was a withering smile on her lips, and her hand was pale to the finger nails 
as she extended it and grasped his. Together they went to the house still without 
speaking a word, their quiet foot-steps spurning the gravel walk at each tread, 
their hands clenched, her eyes flashing, and his burning with a deep, settled fire— 
the fire of stern purpose and deadly hate. They entered the room where the child 
had been ; she threw open the desk, and drew out a small, rusty pistol; with her 
own steady fingers she put in the bullet and placed the purcussion cap ; then bend¬ 
ing her white face to his, and placing the weapon in his hand, she said in a low, 
distinct whisper, “This night, at nine, I will be ready for the bridal.” 

Edmonds grasped the pistol, wrung her marble fingers convulsively, and with¬ 
out speaking, left the room. 
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Soon after, the black coachman and waiting maid answered the sharp ringing 
of the bell, and stared with astonishment as the one was ordered to have the scarce¬ 
ly used carriage at the door at nine, and the other to arrange a dress of white sat¬ 
in and blond. Awe-struck, the black girl shrunk from the terrible brilliancy of 
her mistress's eye as she held up the splendid finery, and examined it with a look 
of fierce mockery. Caroline ordered her waiting maid to withdraw; and with a 
steady composure proceeded to equip herself in the bridal dress. Mechanically 
she smoothed each fold, braided her long, black hair, and bound on her ivory fore¬ 
head the wreath of white roses, smiling bitterly as her cold, damp fingers perform¬ 
ed their office. A splendid jewel box lay before her. Twice she reached forth 
her hand to open it, and twice drew back with a cramping of the heart; then 
with an effort, as if to grasp a serpent, she tore it open and emptied a magnificent 
suit of pearls upon the dressing table. They were the gift of him for whose mur¬ 
der she was about to sacrifice herself. With a strange smile she locked the ear¬ 
rings, clasped the superb bracelets, and drew the snowy necklace slowly around 
her neck. With a choking sensation she fastened it. His hands had placed it 
there last. The remembrance came to her heart like a dagger, and the delicate 
pearls contracted her throat like the fingers of death. 

That fearful toilette was finished. Beautiful in her splendid agony, the bride 
seated herself; and stooping gently forward with her hands locked firmly, and her 
white lips apart, waited the coming of the bridegroom. A noise came from with¬ 
out; her hands were entwined more rigidly; and her nerves seemed creeping 
through her frame like things with a distinct life. The carriage drove round, and 
all was still again. The ornamented clock on the mantlepiece beat nine. Each 
musical stroke rang on her ear like akncll, and drew forth a stifled groan from her. 
bosom. A few moments and the garden gate opened suddenly, and shut with a 
jar. Rapid, heavy steps smote along the gravel walk, the door opened, and Ed¬ 
monds stood before her; his brown hair lying *damp on his high forehead, and 
big drops sparkling on the fierce curve of his upper lip. His white vest was spot¬ 
ted as with rain-drops, where the perspiration had fallen upon it; and the dischar¬ 
ged pistol hung loosely in his powerless hand. Caroline arose and walked steadily 
toward him. The deep fire of his large eyes was smothered,and a mist was upon 
them. They quailed under her searching look. She knew that the deed of death 
was done, and reached forth her hand. He dashed the instrument from him,, 
almost crushed her hand in his own, saying in a voice hoarse almost to indistinct¬ 
ness, u It is done !—let us away from the murder to the bridal,’*—and he drew 
her hastily to the carriage. *•*•*•* 

Edmonds had taken no precaution to hide the crime he had committed, and 
consequently in a few days was tried and condemned. He had taken the whole 
weight of crime on himself; leaving his wife unsuspected os the instigator ; wha 
with a devotion worthy of a better cause, took up her abode in the prison to which, 
she had sent him. 

The morning had dawned on the day of his execution, and still he was in a 
sound sleep. In almost the same state as when we described her watching by her 
sick child, his wife sat on the side of the low bed, with her arms thrown over him 
and his head lying heavily on her shoulder. Suddenly she gave a quick start, a* 
with a slight, painful spasm, and her face gradually grew paler and paler as it 
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bent over the head of the sleeper. Another start more violent than the last broke 
his death-like slumber, ile arose and gazed vacantly around the room. “ Has the 
day dawned?” he at length said, “ or is this moonlight?” Caroline made no an¬ 
swer, but pointed to the dim light streaming through a narrow window sunk deep 
into the wall. Edmonds arose and walked slowly across the room, with his hand 
to his forehead as if trying to gather his thoughts ; then seating himself by his 
wife, he took her hand and looked mournfully on her pale face. “ Caroline,” he 
said, “ when this disgraceful death is over, it will be a consolation to you th it"you 
have not once left my side since that fearful night—you will think of ine at times, 
not connected with a crime which I shall soon expiate—not married to you by a 
bond of blood—but as your own husband, whose deep love led him on to sin and 
death—as one who was willing to die raiher than to see you suffer reproach.’* 
u Thank you, thank you,” he added gently, as she raised his hand to her quivering 
lips, and vainly strove to speak, I owe you gratitude for much, Caroline, and 
most of all for bearing so patiently with the broken-hearted reproaches of my 
poor parents, when they yestcr-night bade me a last farewell. Alas, the poor old 
man knew not what he said. Do not tremble thus, but listen to me for the little 
time I have to speak. “ Caroline, the taint of infidelity will yet be taken from 
you, and you will live to repent of our mutual crime before God, as 1 do—no, 
dearest, do not shake your head, and look thus unbelieving—it will be so—and 
then it will be a comfort to know that your partner in love and guilt died in peace 
with the great God whom you now deny. The time is too short—I cannot attempt 
to convince you, by argument, of the falsity of your belief—but promise me that 
you will read this when I am gone—that you will compare and weigh it’s truths. 
With my dying words I conjure you to promise me,”—and he drew a bible from 
his pillow, and laid it on her lap. 

“I cannot, indeed I cannot,” shrieked the unhappy woman, burying her face 
in her hands, and falling forwardon the bed. A vial dropped from her bosom. 
Edmonds took it up and examined it. A tiny flower was gilded on the side, and 
a few drops of colored liquid remained in the bottom. He had seen the vial be¬ 
fore, and knew the liquid to be poison. Shaking with a terrible apprehension, he 
raised the prostrate woman, and bore her to the dim light of the window. Her 
beautiful features were distorted, her lips a whitish blue, and a slight foam was 
gathering upon them. With a deep groan, Edmonds tottered with her to the 
bed. In a few moments the sharp pain went off—she opened her eyes and looked 
about as if in search of something. Her husband raised her in his arms—still she 
motioned anxiously with her hand. He took up the bible, but dropped it again— 
for she was shrieking wildly, and writhing in mortal agony—then for a time she 
lay with her head falling over his arm—her long hair sweeping the floor, and the 
veins in her white throat swelling with the inflamed blood rushing through them. 
Suddenly a spasmodic shock convulsed her whole frame ; then her limbs stretched 
out; a quick shiver ran through them, and she lay stiff and dead on the bosom of 
her husband. 

When the sheriff entered to conduct Edmonds to execution, he was sitting on 
the bed-side, with the corpse of his wife clasped to his bosom, gazing on her alter¬ 
ed face, and weeping over it as a mother over her first-born. When told that the 
hour of execution had come, he stretched her on the bed, folded her stiffened 
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hands over her bosom, pressed his lips to her forehead, and turning to the sheriff, 
besought him to bury them together in the same coffin. They were so buried— 
the penitent murderer with his arm over the victim of an ir\fidd lecture. 

Ed. 


[For tho Portland Hifiiloi.] 

THE MARRIAGE-RING. 

BY JOHN NEAL. 

Dear Sister ! Thou art married— thou! 

And I upon the bed of death; 

I see it in thy altered smile, 

I know it by thy trembling breath. 

And thou art happy ! Be it so, 

Most happy! I can feel it dear ; 

Thy soft hand palpitates in mine, 

As ’twero a live bird prisoned here: 

Thy blushing lip—the gentle warmth 
That’s in thy large contented eyes; 

Oh yes! I read it all as though 
’Twere written out o’er yonder skies— 

The awful skies ! which even now 
Are changing with a bridegroom-light, 

The last that I shall ever see, 

Or ever wish to see—good-night! 

And saying this, her light frame shook, 

And all ner black redundant hair 

Broke loose, and like a shadow fell 
Upon the snowy pillow there. 

’Twas like a sky at once o’ercast, 

The darkening of a happy face, 

The stooping of a fearful Bhape 
O’ershadowing the place ! 

A moment—and the sweet girl lay, 

As if her spirit hod departed; 

And by her knelt the youthful bride, 

As if she too were broken-hearted. 

And straight a death-like stillness fell 
Upon the faces in that room, 

And as the lights flared, shadows moved 
Like giant spectres through the gloom. 

At last a smothered cry arose, 

A shivering of the drapery where 

Locked hands and marble faces shook, 

That heap of dark dishevelled hair * 

A struggle, and the young bride lay 
Outstretched there like a lifeless thing; 

For she had felt the lips of death 
Pressed to her golden marriage-ring! 
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[Tor tb« Portland Magatino.] 

MY AUNT CATHERINE. 


BY A LADY OF BANGOR. 

How little do wc dream of the fountains of energy springing within us until 
the power of circumstances calls them forth ! How apt are we to imagine that 
unless we are revelling in all the elegancies of life, and placed in just the situ¬ 
ation as our hearts desire, we cannot be happy ! IIow often do vve allow our¬ 
selves to sink into nothingness, and become torpid sensualists, aud pleasure-seek¬ 
ers, when we might pour the mighty powers of the soul into a channel which 
would elevate and refine our own characters, and vivify and gladden the springs 
of human happiness ! How dependent are women , especially, considered, upon 
outward situation, and circumstances ! How little are the conquering energies 
which sometimes shine forth in their characters, in the hour of misfortune,—those 
energies which irradiated the melancholy fate of a Josephine, and Gung alustre 
around the name of a Madam Lafayette, understood ! How small an insight has 
the world in general, into the mysterious fabric of their souls, exquisitely tender 
and delicate, in prosperity, but wonderfully strong and unbending, in adversity ! 
Of how little moment in rendering them happy, are the exhaustless riches of 
their immortal minds, esteemed ! Those riches which can afford sweeter pleasures 
than all the profusion and luxury in the power of unbounded wealth to yield! 
And above all, how incapable are they suspposed of being perfectly, and perma¬ 
nently happy, unless the light of requited love, gild their days, and spread a halo 
over their pathway ! 

Perhaps 1 am mistaken in imagining that the mass of the world indulge such 
feelings and sentiments, but I am not, surely mistaken, in supposing that not a 
few thus feel, and believe. To such, and such only, I would address the history 

of my aunt Catherine W.-The events of her life are teeming with'instruction, 

and thrilling with interest. May the hearts of all who read, respond to the im¬ 
pressive moral they convey ! 

I was very young when my Aunt was in her youth, and the prime of her love¬ 
liness ; but I have, nevertheless, a vivid recollection of her. The winning gentle¬ 
ness of her manners, the captivating power af her conversation, and the exquisite 
ovelinessof her disposition, made an impression upon my young mind which it 
is impossible foi the lapse of time to erase. I can almost sec her now', as she stood 
in the midst of the festive assembly, the brilliant centre of the gayest and happi¬ 
est circles, entwining, by her very look and manner, the affections of all who 
knew her, around her lovely self, and enchaining every one who stood within the 
sphere of her magic influence, by a resistless and w r onderful pow'er which no one 
could understand. Are you fond of beauty, reader? Then I will describe my 
Aunt to you; for I do not approve of the fashion of leaving the imagination to pic¬ 
ture a heroine. Mine , I am sure, your imagination could not portray. But do 
not start, if I tell you that her form did not shadow forth the proportions of a Ve¬ 
nus de Medicis, nor her face sparkle with the faultless beauty of a heroine of ro¬ 
mance. Her form was neither very good nor very bad ; and her face, wrhen calm 
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nnd untroubled by an emotion, was precisely such an one as you would pass in 
the street without noticing, or with a slight assertion that it was plain. Her eye 
was neither a burning black, nor a melting blue, but a hard, and ordinary, and at 
first sight, unexprcssirc grey ; and her hair was a plain, unpretending brown, not 
clustering in glossy ringlets about her neck, according to the fashion of heroines, 
but smoothed back with a plain, shell comb, and folded over in a close, quiet braid, 
laying softly over the organs of reverence and firmness. Her complexion was a 
brown, not perfectly clear, but with here and there, a little intruding freckle, 
to give notice that the rays of the sun sometimes kissed her cheek in her daily 
rambles; her nose, a plain, Btrait nose, whether Roman or Grecian, I really 
cannot tell; her forehead, full and round, neither very high, nor very low; 
and her mouth not exactly the color of “coral,” but something Jightcr, with 
lips a good deal too thick for beauty, firmly shut, and wearing an expression 
of energy and mildness seldom united. Such was my Aunt when you saw 
her at church on the Sabbath day, or met her in the street upon her mornings 
shopping. If you had chanced to see her again on the same evening, surroun¬ 
ded by her dear family circle, and cheering them by her animating conversa¬ 
tion, you would not have known her. When she smiled, and conversed, her 
whole countenance changed. A radiance was thrown over it which seemed 
almost supernatural when contrasted with its former calm and untroubled qui¬ 
et. A sudden splendor which you could liken to nothing but the sun bursting 
in glory through thick clouds, and lighting up w r ith a momentary brilliance, 
the garments of the earth, invested every feature, and beamed in every glance. 
A beautiful, evanescent glow, like the transparent, pink clouds we sometimes 
see floating about the sun in a gorgeous sunset, or in the words of Mrs. He- 
mans, 

-'* Like the damfuk <rlow 

By the »un*et given unto mountain mow," 

flashed upon her check, and a holy fire, which seemed ^to drop directly from 
heaven, blazed out in her eye. As she continued I* converse, the expres¬ 
sion of her extraordinary countenance continued lo~ change. Now, burn¬ 
ing with lofty thoughts, glowing with rich remembrances, and lighting up 
with high emotions; now, gentle as a fawn, winning in its loveliness, and 
charming all by its soft, fascinating lustre, and its chastened, yet glowing 
glances; and now sparkling in the exuberance of delight, brightening in the 
sunlight of her own happy heart, and dipping itself, as it were, into the sea of 
molten joy imprisoned within her soul. When she spoke of the grand, the 
magnificent, or the moral sublime, a lofly beauty spread gradually over her 
features, purified and elevated their expression, and tinged their customary 
gaiety with a tone of holy seriousness that seemed to lift her above earth, and 
make her almost an angel seeking in vain to disguise her supernatural purity. 
When she dwelt upon the poetical, the beautiful, and the imaginative, an en¬ 
thusiastic wildness kindled in her eye, sat upon her agitated lip, and burned in 
her glowing cheek. 

“ Lit from within wa* her noUe brow, 

Aa an urn, whrnec n»r« from a lamp may flow ; 

Her young, dear check bad a changeful hoe, 

As if ye might ace how the aoul wrought through ; 

And every flaah of her fervent eye 
Seemed the bright wakening of pocay." 
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When the touching or the pathetic was the burden of her tongue, a subdu¬ 
ing softness stoic into her countenance, chastened its before brilliant energy, and 
moistened her soul-lit eye with the tear of feeling ; and when the gay, the bright, 
and the happy, turned her musical voice, and gave action to her eloquent words, 
a sparkling joyousness leaped like a ray of light into her features, diffused over 
them a bounding buoyancy, and an elastic life, and lighted them up with a rich 
and mellow gladness which could spring only from the pure emotions of her un¬ 
sophisticated soul. 

Nor was her countenance, thus habitually irradiated with the energies of her 
mind, without its occasional aspect of sterness and severity. Catherine W. had 
a lofty soul, and one in which dwelt no small infusion of pride ; and when she 
deemed the spotlessncss of her honor doubted, or saw the irrevocable ness of her 
determinations, questioned, it was strange to mark that beautiful pride working 
in her singular countenance, impressing upon it a stamp of calm indignation, and 
a lofty consciousness of superiority, and curling her lip with a cool, yet not ma¬ 
lignant scorn. She was dignified at such times, and you held your breath to look 
at her, but it was not merely awe that she impressed upon you.—It was mingled 
with a silently working admiration, and, strange as it may seem, with an insensi¬ 
ble affection, stealing slowly over your heart, and mysteriously binding you to 
her, even in her anger. 

The first glance at her features, when thus stamped with the emotions of her 
heart, would convince you, that although she was lovely as earth's loveliest crea¬ 
tures, she was also proud, and energetic, and elevated in character. And by the 
way, now I have done with her person, I suppose my courteous reader will begin 
to expect a description of her character and mind. But I hardly dare attempt the 
delineation. Her character was such an indescribable union of the lovely and 
the lofly, the amiable and the elevated, the winning and the dazzling, the capti¬ 
vating and the awe-inspiring, such a perfect concentration of all that is exquisite, 
and all that is exalted, such a radiant focus of moral beauty and moral strength, 
such a mirror of everything that is pure and touching, and every tiling that is noble 
and peerless, that I may as well throw down my pen at once. In prosperous 
circumstances, when her heart was buoyant with hope and elasticity, she was 
one of the gentlest and loveliest beings that Nature ever formed, and you 
would hardly dream of the wells of energy and resolution buried deep within 
her soul. But when the storm arose, and the tempest and whirlwind were in 
their fury, then , the inborn energy of her spirit, sprang forth, upbore her upon 
the rushing tide of affliction, and strewed her rugged pathway with undying 
flowers. Then, she w r as herself, in all the native splendor of her character, with 
every noble faculty of her soul in action, and every dazzling attribute of her 
nature, in full play. Her mind, too, was of that pure, ethereal, and elevated 
nature which is as indiscribable, as it is wonderful and pure. Suffice it to say, 
that it was no barren waste, without a hand to prune it, or a drop of cooling 
water to refresh it, but a cultivated garden, rich in the gifts of nature, im¬ 
proved and refined by art; bearing the richest and raicst fruits, and the most 
delicate and beautiful flowers. Iler talents were of a high order. Nature had 
been most bountiful, and art had completed her touches with the most exquis¬ 
ite finish. Deep and profound study, intense and original thought, had ren- 
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dcrcd her mind no common receptacle of crude and hackneyed ideas, no 
ordinary material, glossed over with a high and false polish, but a mind lofly 
and elevated in its stamp, and bearing a character and impress entirely its own. 

With this view of my Aunt, my reader will not wonder that upon a late 
tour to Connecticut, I turned some miles out of my way, and subjected myself 
to several inconveniences, for the sake of once more meeting her affectionate 
smile, and being cheered by the sound of her fascinating conversation. 

As 1 drew near the village where she resided, nothwithslanding the antici¬ 
pation of seeing one so dearly loved, again, I began to feel a deep and heavy 
oppression stealing over my mind. Something like a material, and actual bur¬ 
den seemed to weigh down my spirits; and I longed almost for an opportunity 
and an excuse to return. The reason of this, was, that I had not seen my 
Aunt since the dreadful trials of her youth which I supposed had embittered 
her whole life, and made it a fearful and sickening blank ; and I recoiled from 
the idea of looking upon a face once all smiles and gaiety, and finding it 
deadened by sorrow, and upon a being once all buoyancy and life, and find¬ 
ing her crushed, and broken*down by affliction. It was a sad thought to me, 
and 1 strove, as we wound along, amid the most beautiful scenery, to smother 
it by gazing intensely upon the bright pictures which were flitting past me, 
and now and then, penciling some lovely view, or picturesque outline, upon 
my note book. In tills way, I beguiled my time, until w’C had entered the 
village, and almost reached the little wicket that opened upon a paradise of 
trees and flowers, and displayed a little turfed path leading up a long and 
gradual ascent to my Aunt’s cottage, standing in its lone beauty, among thou¬ 
sands of green trees, and graceful shrubs, and almost hidden by the redundant 
masses of woodbine which twined and clung around it, leaving only here and 
there, a white corner peering out from its rich green, like a pearl gleaming 
among emeralds, and presenting to the traveller a perfect image of the happiness 
that reigned without a shadow, within. 

As I sprang from my carriage, and almost rushed up the rural pathway, the 
unbroken stillness which reigned around, uninterrupted even, by the sweet 
note of a bird, or the musical hum of a fly, filled me with a foreboding sense 
of some indefinite and fearful evil brooding over that lovely cottage, and des¬ 
olating its lonely inmate. I ran up the neat stone steps that fronted the door, 
and without waiting to sound its brightly polished knocker, rudely opened it, 
and entered with a sense of resistless impatience and fear, a gracefully fur¬ 
nished parlor, redolent with the perfume of fragrant flowers, and almost glow¬ 
ing with the evident happiness of its inmates. I sank into a chair with a 
sick, and faint sensation, for there w r ere strange faces seated round the polish¬ 
ed work-table, and my Aunt was not there! Four young ladies between the 
ages of eight and seventeen, were busily plying their needles, and earnestly 
engaged in a merry conversation. 1 had entered a door directly behind them, 
and notwithstanding the hurry of impatience in which I had burst into their 
little parlor, their thoughts were so intensely directed towards some interesting 
theme of discussion, that they had not heard or seen me. I supposed that I 
might have been directed to the wrong domicile, (although darker shadows of 
evil were flitting across my brain) and was about to rise and beg pardon for 
my intrusion, when the eldest young lady laughingly said to her companions, 
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“Well, we will refer it to Aunt,” and raising her voice, called, in a burst of 
uncontrollable merriment, “Aunt! Aunt Catherine, come here!” Hearing no 
answer, she called more loudly, “My dear and loving Aunt! or if you will 
not come at that call, why then, Miss Catherine W.” How the name thrill¬ 
ed to my heart! How it waked up every fibre of joyous emotion within 
me ! 1 sprang to my feet, and had almost intruded into the sanctity of that 

little circle, when the door opened, and there stood, in more than her youthful 
loveliness, her face lighted up with the same soul-like amile that gilded it 
twenty years ago, and her eyes beaming with the same kindling happiness that 
fired them, then, (save that there was a slight, very slight shade of sorrow 
dashing their brilliancy,) my own, my idolized Aunt! How joyously were all 
my fearful anticipations disappointed by witnessing those soul-reviving smiles, 
and that cheerfulness of demeanor ! Before she had time to comprehend the un¬ 
wonted merriment of the laughing girls, or to answer their eager queries, the little 
charmed circle was broken up, the young ladies looking on with an earnest and 
inquiring glance, and my Aunt’s eye suffused with tears, her lip pressed to mine, 
and her arms flung around my neck. When the first gush of emotion was past, 
she turned to the little company, and placing my hand in that of the eldest young- 
lady, she said, “my dear girls, this is my niece, and E., my love, these are my 
adopted children. Kiss them, and love them as sisters, for they are my best earth¬ 
ly treasures—the life of my life.” I did as I was desired, and for months lhaved 
not felt such an uncontrollable gush of perfect happiness, as when 1 seated myself 
among these light hearted girls, and felt “ at home” in the arms of my lovely Aunt. 
Afler a cooling and delicate repast, I retired, fatigued by the length of my journey, 
and overcome by the excess of my brimming happiness, to my chamber, and fell 
into a delicious and unbioken slumber. 

The sun broke dazzilngly into my window, and burst upon my heavy eyes, in 
the morning, and eager to bid good morning to my Aunt, and adopted cousins, I 
hastily threw on my dress, and descended into the parlor. The parlor was deser¬ 
ted, and I began to think that my friends were not early risers, when I cast my 
eye out of the window, and saw them, each with a watering pot, or some little 
implement of gardening in her hand, carefully tending their beautiful flowers, 
and dispensing cooling draughts to every inmate of their little garden. 1 ran to 
meet them, and begging for a watering pot that I too might have my share of 
employment, cheerily assisted them in their labors. * * * * * 

The day passed smoothly and delightfully, away, gilded in its flight by our en¬ 
livening conversation, and our pleasing retrospections of olden times; and twi¬ 
light, that hour when nature is all poesy, approached. 

My Aunt plaCfcd my arm in hers, and invited me to take a ramble around those 
parts of their grounds which 1 had not seen, and perhaps a sail on the Btream that 
glided by their cottage ; for, said she, “ the stream is shallow, and we have a little 
boat, which we ourselves propel.” After threading the numerous winding walks, 
bordered with rare and fragrant flowers, which intersected the garden, and exam¬ 
ining all its natural and artificial beauties, we seated ourselves on a low, green 
bank, overgrown with violets, to recover ourselves from our fatigue—There was 
a pause of some length, and I observed a swelling tear in my Aunt’s eye. She 
saw that I had discovered it, and said, “ 1 was thinking, my dear E., how many 
changes had come over me since I last saw you. My life has been a chequered 
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one, and yon have noted few of its sorrows." “ I know it,” I replied ," and dear 
Aunt, are you happy now ?” She looked at me with earnest surprise. “ Happy ! 
do you ask?" and her countenance beamed with an indescribable expression of 
chastened joy, and was irradiated with a resistless gush of love and gratitude 
towards her Creator; 14 Happy ! my dearest niece ! Look around you! See this 
paradise upon earth! This sweet village ! This delicious river ! My own, my idol¬ 
ized children ! My beautiful cottage ! These quiet, and cultivated grounds! My 
books; my flowers; my paintings; my music; my social walks; my delightful 
cares; my dear, dear friends, gilding every hour of my existence by their untir¬ 
ing kindness ! My outward religious privileges, and my inward religious pleas¬ 
ures ! And more than all, the proud and joyful pleasure arising from a subdued 
spirit, and a conquered heart; (and her eye filled again, and her lip quivered) and 
do not, oh, do not ask again if I am happy ! Tell me, if I should not be a wretch 
unfit to walk God’s earth, if I were not happy." Again there was a pause. Her 
eyes were elevated to heaven, and tears were repressing her utterance, while I 
was in vain endeavoring to choke the emotions of mingled pleasure and pain 
which struggled within me. At length with a sudden effort, 1 conquered the 
contending powers of my soul, and said, 44 Dearest Aunt, you were speaking of 
the changes of your life. You know I was absent when your heaviest trials came 
over you, and at such a distance as 1 was, heard but an imperfect and broken ac¬ 
count of them. I long to hear them from your own lips, and you must indulge 
me in the recital." li I will, E.," she replied, dashing the tears from her eye, 
and with a beautiful energy, composing her agitated features. “1 have never dared 
make the effort, even to tell the tale to my own dear children; but schooled as 
my heart has been, I trust it will not be very painful, now.” I never saw Aunt 
C. look more beautiful than she did at that moment. The trace of agitatingemo- 
tions which she had just endeavored to suppress, not quite dispelled from her 
countenance, but chastened and subdued into a tender and impressive softness, 
and that softness mingled with a holy happiness, and gratitude, and that gratitude 
glowing in every feature, and firing every glance ; she seemed more like a de¬ 
scended spirit from heaven, than like a dweller upon earth, and a partaker of its 
frailties. Having never possessed any actual beauty of feature, the wane of her 
youth had rather increased than diminished her loveliness. It is true that a few 
wrinkles played upon her brow, and a gray hair struggled out now and then from 
under her muslin cap. It is true that a visible shade of sorrow dashed the splen¬ 
dor of her countenance, an'd subdued the buoyancy of her smile. But the con¬ 
trast of the sorrowful, and the happy, the pensive, and the glad, only added a 
beautifully chastened and mysterious lustre to her beaming features, and touched 
your soul with tenderness, while it kindled it with admiration. Her eye, that 
wonderful, wonderful index of her spotless soul, was undigimed. The same 
quietness characterized it in unagitated moments, and the same changing, 
burning brilliancy in excitement. Her gentle and winning manners, too, were 
the same. Sweet, graceful, and affable, fascinating, charming and captivating as 
in her earliest, happiest youth; she wound as mysterious a spell about you as 
then, bound you as fondly and sweetly to herself, and by touching the latent oorda 
of your sympathetic feeling, actually charmed and interested you more. 

a 
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After a momentary pause as if to nerve herself for the coming conflict, she 
commenced, in a faltering voice, the recital 1 had requested of her. 

Dear reader, we dislike to intenupt you, but really you must wait till our next 
number appears, before you can have 11 Aunt Catharine’s story.” Ed. 


[Tor Iht Portland Magailna.] 


THE FORSAKEN. 

BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 

How beauteous!—in her happier hours, 

Ere the deceiver came 
With silvery words of feigned love, 

And looks of passion-flame ! 

A heart more pure—a form more fair 
Hath rarely gladdened Earth,— 

A breathing shrine of trusting love, 

A living ray of mirth! 

But now —the lustre of her eye 
Less darkly bright appears; 

Sorrow is throned upon her brow, 

Her charms are dimmed by tears; 

Yet, spells more sweet, more holy, flash— 
Like star-light thro’ the gloom— 

As if her soaring spirit nursed 
High hopes beyond the tomb. 

She seems, in her pale beauty’s sheen, 

Less earthly, day by day— 

More spirit-like, etherial, pure,— 

Fading, like dreams, away; 

Most beautiful in her decline— 

What flower is born to live ?— 

Yet, still, while Nature throbs, she breathes 
The one prayer— to forgive! 

Liverpool, (England,) July , 1835. 


[Fot ibt Portland Magaslna.] 


ESSAY ON INDEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER. 

It will be our endeavor in the remarks we may offer to explain 
and illustrate the true nature and the proper foundation of true In¬ 
dependence of Character, and to point out some of the mistakes 
which are sometimes made in regard to it 
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I. And first we ask what is the true nature and the proper foun¬ 
dation of real Independence of Character? In answer to this 
enquiry it is important to remark that there are some things of 
which we cannot be entirely independent. We cannot be entirely 
independent of truth in regard to our opinions, nor of duty in regard 
to our conduct. In regard to opinions we are so constituted that 
when a proposition is presented to the mind, and the evidence for 
and against it has been examined, that proposition appears to be 
either true or false. This appearance may correspond with reality 
or not. It may depend on the degree of evidence presented, or on 
the peculiar state of mind in which the evidence is examined. But 
on whatever it may depend, and whether it correspond with reality 
or not it commands either our assent or our dissent. And the decis¬ 
ion we make is entirely absve and beyond the control of the will. 
We must, whether we will or not, believe that two and two make 
four. We cannot how much-soever we desire it convince ourselves 
that two and two make five. In such cases it is in vain to talk of 
being independent of these decisions of the mind. They are form¬ 
ed in accordance with the laws of our nature, and as long as our 
natures remain the same we must submit to them and abide by 
them. 

It is in some degree the same in regard to a proposition in morals 
or a doctrine of religion. We may sincerely wish to believe that a 
certain doctrine is true. We may think that it would promote our 
temporal and eternal happiness to embrace it with a living faith. 
Still, if that doctrine after a full and fair examination of the evi¬ 
dence appears to the eye of our minds to be false, we cannot 
embrace it. Our wishes, hopes and fears may greatly affect our 
mind in regard to the reception of evidence, but they cannot render 
it independent of the convictions of truth. We do not say that 
our convictions will always be in accordance with the truth. But 
we do say that they will always be in accordance with what appears 
to the mind to be truth. And we say still further that as long as 
these convictions are forced upon the mind by the evidence present¬ 
ed, we must abide by them. There are but two ways of getting 
rid of them, and those are either to present more and different evi¬ 
dence—or to produce a change in the feelings with which that evi¬ 
dence is examined. 

Again, in regard to conduct, we cannot be independent of duty* 
For duty is imposed upon us by obligations arising from the na- 
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tures given to us and the relations which we sustain, and consequent¬ 
ly unless we can rid ourselves of these natures we cannot escape the 
obligations of duty. Let us illustrate. You are a mother and as 
such you sustain a certain relation to the child of your affection. 
From that relation results the obligation to perform towards your 
child certain duties. Those duties will derive their peculiar char¬ 
acter from the nature which you have received at the hands of God, 
from the circumstance that you have been created an intellectual 
and moral being. As long then as this nature and this relation re¬ 
main the same—as long as you retain the exercise of your mental 
powers, moral impulses and social affections, and continue to sustain 
the relation of mother, so long it is in vain to talk of being inde¬ 
pendent of the duties that devolve upon a mother. Nothing but 
your loss of the power to perform those duties or the death of your 
child can release you from your obligations. You may perhaps come 
out boldly and say that mankind have been in a mistake upon this 
subject—that their notions are all mere whims, and that you will 
shew yourself independent by paying no regard to them. You 
may say that no other affection is to be cherished—and no other 
duties to be performed towards the helpless being to whom you 
have been instrumental in giving birth, than towards the veriest 
stranger you meet or than towards the brute that has become your 
pet. In this way you may talk. In this way you may attempt to 
act. But you cannot carry your principles into practice. There 
will be a voice from within, soft indeed as the gentlest whisper, 
but all powerful to restrain you. There will be a voice from with¬ 
out breaking from all around you, like the roar of mighty waters, 
with a force that cannot be resisted. There will be a soul penetra¬ 
ting and an awe-striking voice though it be a voice of love from 
that being whose eye is ever upon you, a voice that will teach you 
that it is in vain to think of being independent of your duty. No. 
Of these things, truth in regard to opinions, and duty in regard to 
conduct, we cannot be independent. 

The question returns, what is the true nature and proper founda¬ 
tion of real independence of character. Our answer is this. The 
true nature of real independence of character is a sacred, an inviola¬ 
ble and conscientious regard to truth and to duty. Its proper foun¬ 
dation is in deeply seated, firmly fixed and all-pervading principle. 
We may not be independent of truth. But we may and we ought 
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to be independent of every influence whi^h might prevent the dis¬ 
covery of truth. We may not be independent of duty. But we may 
and we ought to be independent of every influence, which would 
draw us aside from the path of duty. And surely there are sources 
of danger every where around us. Let us notice some of them in 
order to understand more fully the operations and influence of true 
independence of character. 

1. We may be prevented from discovering truth or turned aside 
from the path of duty by the undue influence of those who differ 
from us in practice or are opposed to us in opinion. The danger 
here is not that we shall be led to embrace their opinions or adopt 
their practices. It is, that under the influence of our prejudices 
against them we shall be unfitted for impartial examination—and 
shall be driven to the opposite extreme. For example, we may 
have become warmly attached to some religious or politieal party, 
and strongly prejudiced against all that is opposed to us in religion 
or politics. Every opinion, which those opposed to us may embrace, 
is from that very circumstance, considered as strongly tinctured with 
error—and we think ourselves perfectly safe—perfectly sure of the 
truth, if, even without examination, we reject that opinion and go 
to the opposite extreme. Is a book put into our hands written by a 
member of an opposite party ? We may read the book, but we are 
in danger of doing it with the veil of prejudice upon our minds. 
We shall read with the strong expectation of finding much that i& 
objectionable. This expectation may be natural—but we should 
guard against its undue influence, lest we see faults where otherwise 
we should not have discovered them. For we all know that a book 
is read with far different feelings, and a far different judgment pass¬ 
ed upon its contents when the author and especially the party to 
which he belonged are unknown, from what would have been the 
case had it been known that he was a member of an opposite party. 
The same words and sentences and paragraphs, which, while the 
author is unknown, are thought to be filled with patriotism or piety, 
change their appearance at once upon the mention of bis name, and 
become treasonable or heretical. In this way we are unfitted by 
our prejudices for impartial examination. And the same is the 
case in regard to conduct. If those who are opposed to us in reli¬ 
gion or politics, contend strenuously for or against any course oi 
conduct, we are inclined to contend strenuously for or against the 
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opposite course. You perceive therefore that we are in danger of 
being prevented from discovering truth or turned aside from the path 
of duty by the undue influence of our prejudices against those who 
differ from and are opposed to us. This undue influence the truly 
independent man will carefully guard against. He will seek for 
truth with a mind unbiassed by prejudice and will embrace it where- 
ever he may find it. He will follow duty wherever it may lead 
him, whether in company with the members of his own or with 
those of an opposite party. 

2. Again, there is an undue influence arising from the party with 
which we are connected and the friends with whom we associate. 
We connect ourselves with certain religious and political parties, 
because in most important particulars we agree with them in opinion. 
Still in many things we have our individual preferences. And it 
is our intention not to sacrifice individual freedom of thought upon 
the altar of party union. Yet such is the imperceptible influence 
of party sympathy that before we are aware of it we find ourselves 
approving simply because the party approves. It may be that the 
party with which we are connected, have followed out their origi¬ 
nal principles to dangerous conclusions, or have changed their posi¬ 
tion and embraced new views, views too in which we cannot coin¬ 
cide with them. Or it may be that in their practices they have 
departed from what we believe to be a correct course of conduct. 
At first our feelings prompt us to speak out—to separate ourselves 
from our party—to act in individual independence. But we are 
checked by our unwillingness to forfeit the approbation of our asso¬ 
ciates. Nor can we examine and judge, in order to determine upon 
the course which it is proper for us to pursue, without an undue bias 
in favor of the principles and practices of our party, without at least 
a wish and & strong wish too, to find all things fair and proper. 
Here too you perceive we are in danger of being led astray from 
truth and diverted from the path of duty. Against this undue influ¬ 
ence the truly independent man will ever carefully guard. He will 
seek for truth and he will follow duty even though they should lead 
him into courses widely diverging from those pursued by his party. 

[To be continued.] 
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[For the Portland Magasine.] 

LAYS OF THE HEART. 

NO. 1. —THE PROPHECY. 

BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUlf. 

Bf.yond the far and deepning blue 
Of Times' horizon—gaze ; 

How fast the veil ascends—its hue 
How lost in Hope’s sun-blaze! 

There shines a paradise all new, 

Whose streams and bowers amaze. 

O glorious life ! That distant shore 
Hides Music just beyond; 

The home of Joy is evermore— 

There waves Enchantment’s wand ; 
Inviting fountains, rich streams pour, 

And Love’s eyes beam—how fond! 

A train of damsels dance along, 

Buds flower beneath their feet— 

Each word a note—each voice a song— 
They trip like fairies fleet, 

While chrystal lakes reflect the throng, 

And bowers its strains repeat. 

’Tis Pleasure’s train—and Love’s own hand; 

There Life breathes evermore; 

There’s rest, O Pilgrim, while that band 
Shall dance thy path before— 

And thou shalt court the breezes bland 
Whose fragrance fills that shore. 


[For tbs Portland Magaxlne.] 

CHARACTER OF THE AGE.— Article 1. 

We have seen enough of this world of ours to make us unwilling 
to live our life over again, heaven knows ; but we should be glad to 
revisit the earth at some future period for the purpose of marking 
the events which are now in a course of developement. And who 
shall say that this will not be the happy privilege of disembodied 
spirits ? Oh that we could believe in such a doctrine! what an inter- 
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est would it impart to this life as well as the next! We toil through 
a painful series of means and measures to secure a hold upon this 
earthly ball,—connect our interests, and sympathies with our neigh¬ 
bors and friends—establish our children about us and begin to en¬ 
twine our affections with theirs;—we build us up a beautiful temple 
of the best materials of domestic and social happiness, and lo ! death 
plucks the key-stone from our habitation and our fond hopes, de¬ 
sires, affections, plans of usefulness, schemes of benevolence, loving 
hearts, fond wives, brothers, children, all, all are crushed forever! 

Our design is, in the present and some future articles to give our 
readers our opinion upon some of the most important and character¬ 
istic features of the present age. We shall commence with its re/t- 
gious aspect , and conclude this view in the next number. Our re¬ 
marks on some of the other most prominent features of the times 
will appear in the successive numbers of this periodical. 

The religious aspect of the age is becoming much more favorable 
in regard to the attitude of the several religious denominations to¬ 
wards each other. In some parts of the country, it is true, the min¬ 
isters and people of the several denominations still appear in their 
panoply of warfare, with their weapons, burnished and ready to flash 
in the sun at the least provocation forbattle ; but in places where the 
day-light of civilization has broken in, religious asperities have soft¬ 
ened down, instruments of spiritual war have been hung one after 
another for the last time upon the wall, to serve henceforth only 
as mementos of past folly, ignorance, intolerance and diabolism . 
—The long winter of intolerance and persecution is drawing 
to a close—the ices of the moral world are fast melting away be¬ 
neath the sun of unclouded truth—the great fountains of liberality 
are broken up—the light is shining about men’s feet, the scales are 
falling from their eyes, and they begin to see one another not as en¬ 
emies, but as brethren of the same flesh, interests, hopes,—the same 
u longing after immortality,” the same God to worship and the same 
need and hope of pardon and eternal rest. 

Nothing seems more to have been instrumental in effecting this 
blessed union among men in what respects their common spiritual 
wants, than the rapid multiplication and diffusion of the means of 
an extensive education among all classes of persons. It may not 
be evident to all, but it is nevertheless true, that till within the last 
few years the nature of intellectual discipline has not been such as 
to open in the mind a single well-spring of generous, expansive 
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and all-embracing thought. Adhering strictly to the old routine of 
things, sons have been educated in the creeds of their fathers and 
have handed them down with sacred fidelity to their children, with¬ 
out examining for a moment their claims to unreserved respect. 
But improved systems of educatiou have taken the mind out upon 
a new track—or rather it has given to it, instead of a rectilineal, a 
spherical expansion, pressing with equal force in all directions. It 
has thrown aside the awkward instrument of its forefathers which 
could point to but a limited portion of the moral skies, and mount¬ 
ed an improved telescope upon a ball and socket or universal joint 
which commands a view of every point of the heavens. 

A truely liberal education has been confined, till within a quarter 
of a century, to a very few of the male sex ; a large proportion of 
these becoming professional men, their education has served only to 
perpetuate the animosities which existed at the time of their com¬ 
ing into the office of the ministry. For when the people are un¬ 
informed, the religious teacher is obliged to subserve their prejudices 
or not serve at all. But now it is beginning to be different. The 
people are calling for more and more liberal, noble and expansive 
views on all subjects. The numerous academies and high schools 
which are established throughout the country have become instru¬ 
mental ol opening fresh sources of generous and charitable views. 
The fallow ground of the human mind has been broken up and the 
lurking places of obstinate prejudices have been looked into—the 
axe has been laid at the root of antiquated and deep rooted errors 
in opinion—the great objects of spiritual welfare have been brought 
into the strong light of sound philosophy—men are more anxious 
in searching after the truth, however it may clash with their previ¬ 
ous notions, than in confirming themselves in the dogmas of their 
own sect, right or wrong.—The whole religious world is now in a 
transition state. Men are not satisfied with resting their religious 
concerns upon the dictum of any one party or sect; but regarding the 
matter as of individual concernment, they apply themselves to it with 
a zeal w hich is correspondent to its unspeakable importance and to 
their increaseed information. The pastors of the several religious de¬ 
nominations begin to find that they have quite a different kind of duty 
to perform than w as that of their predecessors in the ministry. No 
matter what may have been the platform on which they were in¬ 
ducted into office. Their preaching must adapt itself to the mental 
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developement of their hearers ; for it is they who are, for the future, 
to give a character to the religion they profess and not he. Every 
new seminary that is opened—every fresh step taken in the study of 
natural, moral and intellectual philosophy, gives a new aspect to 
the religious interests of mankind, not indeed changing its essential 
importance, but magnifying it, raising it from the shade of worth¬ 
less objects, shuffling off the vile heir-loom incumbrances of anti¬ 
quated formalities, exchanging the larva for the caterpillar and the 
caterpillar for the chrysalis and this for that unshackled existence 
which sports in the pure air of heaven to which religion would fain 
exalt us all. 

If there are any who would wish to preserve religious denomi¬ 
nations in the same attitude to each other which they have hitherto 
maintained, the first thing they have to do is to demolish all schools 
and academies—burn up the text-books in moral and mental philos¬ 
ophy—drop the portcullises of the various religious denomina¬ 
tions and draw the dark curtain of ignorance around their res¬ 
pective altars. For if the work of education goes on for the 
next quarter century as it has for the last, the old temples of bigot¬ 
ry must tremble to their foundations. There is no non-conductor 
for the intellectual fluid. Nor is there any limit to its striking dis¬ 
tance. The electric spark of enlightened public opinion will leave 
undemolished no object which may be thrown across its path. The 
strong holds of illiberal, ascetic, monkish delusion it will not spare. 
But crash upon crash shall be heard of partition walls which have 
long made enemies of men, till the whole earth shall worship at the 
same altar, and offer their incense to that true and living God whom, 
as in the days of Paul, but too many now ignorantly worship. 

A change which more than any other is to characterize the pres¬ 
ent day, is that which is taking place in forms of religion. This 
change does not appear so evident at first to an uninquiring mind, but 
it will be found on examination to have already made rapid strides. 
We have had an eye upon this important subject for the last ten 
years, and are prepared to say that there is no one in which the pro¬ 
gress of change for the better has been more gradual and sure. It 
has already acquired a momentum which defies all opposition. It 
goes forward with the impetuosity of the whirlw ind—the old castles 
of sectarian bigotry are taken up from their deep anchored moorings 
and tossed in the wind like the gossamer and the sear autumnal 
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leaf. The temples of dark and gloomy superstition, of ascetic exclu- 
sionists, of uncharitableness, have been unroofed by the gust of pub¬ 
lic opinion and the noon day sun of our moral skies is pouring in 
upon their worshippers the golden radiance of liberal truth, broth¬ 
erly love and universal charity. 

The religious aspect of our age is already considerably modified, 
and in a few years will be much more so, by the Sunday School. 
But a few years ago, and the circle of religious thought among 
young people was swept by a comparatively insignificant radius. 
They were confined to the narrow sphere of what could be collected 
from the sermon of their respective pastors,—not at all times the most 
suitable to convey instruction either to the old or the young,—or to the 
occasional reading of the Bible without note or comment. And many 
of us can recollect that such means were ill adapted to bend the young 
mind upon a subjeet which needs more helps, more familiar explan¬ 
ation and colloquial illustration than any other in the whole cata¬ 
logue of human sciences. The Bible is the greatest of all studies, 
even for the full grown scholar, who can summon to his aid all the 
auxiliaries of antecedent and present generations,—all the collateral 
circumstances of the several periods in which the respective por¬ 
tions of the scripture were written,—all the lights which can be made 
to beam upon an obscure passage from the departments of natural, 
civil and ecclesiastical history, from the science of mind and the 
learned notes and researches of the wisest and best men of every age. 
It should not seem strange, therefore, that young people, whose sen¬ 
ses are wholly engrossed by the bewitching variety of this charming 
world,—no less adapted to enchant, than they to be enchanted,— 
should have grown up with less knowledge of the true spirit of the 
Bible, than of almost every thing else. 

But such is not the case with the young people of the present age. 
By the aid of the Sabbath School institution, many may be said to 
have become better acquainted with spiritual truths than were some 
of the divines even of fifty years ago. We mean to speak of the un¬ 
derstanding merely; for we are by no means prepared to say that all 
who have received the advantages of these schools are, properly 
speaking, more religious than were their fathers at their age who 
never received this species of religious training. We find among 
our most dissolute and wicked, some who have most distinguished 
themselves, intellectually, around the Sabbath School altars; and 
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when we make allowances for the increase of numbers upon by-gone 
ages, we cannot but suspect that the number of pious and exemplary 
youths is not greater now than it was then. We probably deceive 
ourselves on this subject, by mistaking appearances of effecting a good 
object for the actual accomplishment or realization of it. We may 
be mistaken, and hope we are. But if we are right, then this want 
of increase of youthful piety in the direct ratio of the multplication 
of religious means, must be attributed to the probable fact that Sab¬ 
bath School efforts partake too much of mere human learning, of 
intellectual acquirement, multiplying of ideas and relations among 
them, sheer accumulation of facts in respect to the Holy Scriptures, 
which minister gratification to mental curiosity and thirst for knowl¬ 
edge ; in short, which “play round the head, but come not near the 
heart.” That this is or might be the case, seems to us the more 
likely, as the Sabbath School is beginning to assume the character 
of our secular seminarian exercises, and, in some cases, to approxi¬ 
mate so closely to the school exercises in arithmetic and geometry, 
natural history and physics, mental and moral philosophy, as to act¬ 
ually blend the nominal religious lessons of the sanctuary w ith the 
heartless performances of a common school room. This is a point 
of view upon this great topic which every friend of religious teach¬ 
ing should seriously consider. If the attractive collateral aids 
whigh are studied in our Sabbath Schools are to draw off the mind 
from the religious object of the institution and confound it w ith the 
common seminaries of mere w'orldly knowledge,—making the Bible 
nothing but a dry text-book in comparison w r ith many other books 
which are used with it, and which must receive more attention from 
children because expressly written to meet their curiosity and taste, 
why then we must say that the good book stands but a poor chance 
to receive even that degree of attention which w r as bestowed upon 
it before Robert Rakes first brought his Sunday School class around 
him. 

It is true that the Bible is in a way to be better understood, in¬ 
tellectually, w r e mean; but that it is in the way of receiving that 
devotional perusal which is the only one that can profit us as beings 
preparing for another world, w T e most sincerely doubt. And w hat 
is our reason for believing the Bible is getting to be read less and 
less frequently every day, and with less condensed, undivided devo¬ 
tional spirit ? You shall have it. The first and principal cause ex- 
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ists in the Sabbath School itself, that strong feature of the character 
of the age, that very institution which the friends of the Sabbath 
had hoped would be instrumental of securing a more faithful atten¬ 
tion to the blessed chart of our salvation. And what is the cause 
which is diverting the mind from it ? It is the character of th® 
books which compose the Sunday School library. F. 

[Concluded in next No.] 


[Tor the Portland Magazine.) 

THE CHOICE OF WINGS. 

BY W. CUTTER. 

lt O for a draft from my own mountain brook,” cried Ellen, as they turned an 
angle of the hill, and saw, glittering and flashing before them, one of those beauti¬ 
ful streams, that leap from every cliff, and gladden every ravine, of these moun¬ 
tains. 

“ Give me a pair of wings,” said her gallant companion, " and I will fill you a 
goblet at its very source.” 

Take the gossamer’s wing, and flutter away, 

And climb to the fountain up, 

And I’ll pledge thee a gay and a cloudless day 
In the dew of the sparkling cup. 

Would the gossamer’s wing sustain the flight, 

So perilous and so far— 

Beyond, beyond those giddy heights, 

Where the eagles, eyries are?— 

Then take the eagle’s and soar, proud one, 

To the Fource of those waters bright, * 

And I’ll pledge thee, when thy task is done 
A throne on the eyrie height. 

Can feeble man that pinion spread, 

To bid it soar on high ? 

And who shall dare his domains to tread, 

And the king of birds defy? 

The gossamer's wing is light and frail— 

The eagle’s thou canst not sway— 

Then borrow the Dove’s— ‘ twill suit thee well— 

And haste to thy task away. 

Aye, that’s for me—the wing of a dove— 

It’s gentle, and it’s strong— 

And it never tires on an errand of love, 

Though the way be high and long. 
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The follow in g letter from & b^rcared father breathe* no iweetly of the holy feeling of paternity, and eo mournfuIlT sp**aJcs 
the bereavement of a widowed heart, tlwt we hope the writer will excuse us Sir publishing it here. Much cause of g-r^*iit*itle 
has be who can feel the heart, lacerated by the death ot a wife, bound up and again made strong by the thousand mTiaatde 
threads of parental lore. Ed. 

[For the Portland Magazine.] 

Hallowell, March 3d, 1835. 

A FATHER’S LETTER. 

I received yesterday the port-folio and your letters. I am grieved to hear that 
my darling J. has taken a cold. How gladly would 1 bear in my own person, 
before leaving this world, all the evils which, in the course of Providence, are des¬ 
tined to fall upon her. Poor innocent creature, like all children, how is it possible 
not to love her. What object more suitable to draw forth the heart’s best affection. 
She is and shall be my cherished one till death. I believe there is no better way 
of pleasing my Creator than by loving the helpless creatures he has committed to 
my care. I ought to be thankful that 1 have an occasion of cultivating an affec¬ 
tion which cannot be suspected of originating in selfish motives. I love her as 
the image of her beloved mother, who was herself the personification of all that is 
amiable and good. I pity sincerely those who have not such a charming inheri¬ 
tance to entwine their affections about, and who are obliged to resort to the busy 
and unhallowed scenes of revelry and dissipation for a violent or noisy pleasure, 
which endures but for a moment, and is followed by quenchless remorse. If I ani 
thankful for any thing, it is that in this otherwise dreary world, I have now, at 
least, an angel on my right hand and on my left. I feel that I am safer as well 
as happier in their presence. It seems to me that my sleeping hours are sweeter, 
my waking moments more cheerful and useful, when accompanied by my harm¬ 
less babes. 1 know not if all parents have the same love for their offspring ; 
though it is to be presumed they have, and some, perhaps, have much more than 
myself; but if all ha ve half so much, then, assuredly, this is a happier world for 
fathers and mothers than the uninitiated can possibly dream of. Those who are 
roving in quest of pl^psure,—retiring for the sake of rest,—immured for the cause 
of devotion, or whirled in the mart of commerce for the purpose of gain, are 
strangers to the Elysian felicities of that father whose wealth is his children, and 
whose heaven on earth is their comfortable home. I have heard much of the hap¬ 
piness of being born again. I know not the joys of the spiritual birth ; but if they 
are as much superior to the happiness flowing from the presence of innocent cop¬ 
ies of ourselves, as the spiritual and heavenly is above the material and earthly ; 
then, indeed, tongue hath not expressed, nor heart conceived of, the ecstacy of 
one that is born again. 1 very distinctly remember the instantaneous change that 
came over me the moment it was announced that a child was born which I might 
call mine. My affection for my wife became stronger than death, and the new¬ 
born added another string to the marriage lyre. Every circumstance of life struck 
new music from its cords, and the once adverse breezes of moral being, now awa¬ 
kened the magic harmonics of the iEolian harp. But alas ! little did I dream that 
this charm would so soon be broken—that my skies would be hung with mourning 
and my sun go down at noon. Suddenly she, who, I had fondly hoped, would 
complete with me the cycle of human life, and, like a guiding star, direct me to a 
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haven of re3t, was withdrawn from my view, leaving me a compassless mariner 
on the ocean of life. But thanks to heaven for the gift of my darling babes, my 
morning and evening stars, whose light is beaming in its youthful glory fresh 
from the throne of God. Oh may this light conduct me to its cloudless source. 
May it connect heaven with earth, and shine unobcsured over the grave of an af¬ 
fectionate father. 

Respectfully, ——. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE JUVENILE CONCERT. 

We attended recently the first Juvenile Concert given by the Musical Acade¬ 
my in this city. We presume we speak the sentiment of every one present when 
wc say that never was an audience in this city more gratified at any exhibition 
than at this. During the performance we cast our eye around upon the audience 
to see if the thing took with them as with us. And how easy was it to discover 
who were parents on this occasion ! The tear of indescribable emotion glistened 
in their eye. We doubt not that all were gratified; but who can describe the 
throbbing emotions of parents in seeing the children in whom their hearts are 
bound up and for whom they would sacrifice all they are or hope to be,—taking a 
part in that divine exercise which is so well adapted to soothe the passions, to 
discipline and attune the heart, and train their young affections for the praises of 
the good Being who has endowed them with such capacities for happiness? 
There was a time when we could not feel as we do now on all that respects chil¬ 
dren. But now that wc have before us, thank God, the looking glass of our own 
youth—now that we can review the several steps of our own existence by watch¬ 
ing the progress of our darling babes, we feel an interest in the concerns of these 
young, fresh, lovely buds of forthcoming manhood which makes us tremblingly 
alive to whatever is calculated to increasse their innocent joys,—improve their 
moral susceptibilities, or gradually prepare them for their future welfare, whether 
in this world or in the next. What an amount of good do we leave unaccomplish¬ 
ed by our inattention to the education to our children ? How easy would it be 
for us by a judicious system of moral means, to effect such a change in their 
character as would infinitely multiply their happiness and ours, and make them 
to unfold to our view, with the progress of years, those moral and intellectual 
qualities which, to the parent s eye, beam with a richer splendor than all the gems 
of Golconda and Peru ! 

But we are running mad, as all are apt to when on the subject of their children. 
.Let us come to the concert. Three hundred and fifty children singing for two 
hours in a style that would not discredit some of the oldest of our vocalists ! 
Think of that, and thank heaven for the establishment of our Academy of music. 
We attended with the expectation that one half hour would be the extent of endu¬ 
rance we could submit to, but we forgot to look at the clock, our attention being 
absorbed by the clear and distinct articulation, the accuracy of intonation, and the 
excellent order which so praiseworthily distinguished the multitude of young an¬ 
gels. 
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The distinct pronunciation of these youthful performers is worthy of all praise 
and deserving the imitation of nearly all we have ever heard who perform in our 
churches. We think we never heard a more perfect musical enunciation than that 
which characterized the performance from the beginning to end. This feature of 
the school, with others exhibited by the pupils in their exercise on the musical 
scale between the first and second parts of the performances, does the highest 
credit to their teacher, and must greatly increase the willingness of parents to en¬ 
trust their children to his care. There is every evidence of his having most faith¬ 
fully discharged his duty. 

And now what shall our citizens do for this excellent institution ? Shall it go 
on and prosper or shall it sink for w r ant of support? Shall an attempt to improve 
the moral character—to furm a taste lor that lovely art which cheers so many sad 
hours, enlivens the family circle, awakens the heart’s best emotions and feeds the 
flame of devotion on the altars of the great congregation, not be fully sustained 
by a Christian community ? It cannot be. It must be seconed by every affection¬ 
ate parent. 

Let none be slack to aid in the cause, on the ground that it is an experiment, 
and may not succeed. The experiment has been tried in other countries, from 
which w r e should hardly be willing to receive models for imitation in all depart¬ 
ments of education, but from which we must take them or remain behind the age. 
Prussia and Germany generally have set us an example in physical, moral and 
intellectual discipline which we should do w’cli to imitate. Vocal music is re¬ 
quired to be taught in every school from the highest to the lowest, as a necessary 
branch of education and as lending a powerful aid in the formation of devotional 
feelings and in the general moral culture of the young. Let us not, for heaven’s 
sake, allow arbitrary governments to outstrip us in any thing that relates to the 
culture of the heart or head of the rising generation. F. 


Thf. Pearl. —Boston.—Isaac C. Pray. We doubt if this paper which has 
now' entered upon its third year, is properly appreciated, although we hear it 
mentioned far and wide with respect and pleasure. It is, in fact, so much better 
than multitudes, which have been more loudly puffed, and so much better than 
two or three which have attained a very undeserved share of patronage, consid¬ 
ering their titles and pretensions, that we are somewhat unw’illingto see itclassed 
with them. The Pearl deserves encouragement. It promises much. It performs 
more. It is beautifully printed, full of original matter, and but three dollars a 
year! Need we say another word ? Must we bespeak the favor of the good- 
natured public in a more round-about way, after having said so much, and so di¬ 
rectly ? If so, take up tw r o or three late numbers of the Pearl—hap hazard—and 
judge for yourselves ; and then allow us to nsk you—Is not the Editor a man of 
genius—and his contributors, fine fcllow r s to a man?—including ourself? Show 
us a living creature with the heart to contradict us, “ a pen ! he shall live for it!” 

When the readers of the Portland Magazine are informed that the Editor has 
been laboring all this month, under a severe indisposition, from which she is but 
now recovering, they will not lefuse a reasonable indulgence for any errors that 
may have occurred in this number, nor regard the omission of the usual Editorial 
Notices, as very inexcusable, wc hope. This wo take the liberty of saying for 
her —just to fill up the page. N. 
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MY AUNT CATHERINE’S STORY. 

BT A LADT OF BAKGOR. 

May alighted woman turn. 

And aa a Tine the oak hath ahaken off, 

Bend lightly to her temluuciea again? 

Oh no I by all her lorclineaa, by all 
That makes life poetry and beauty, no l 
Make her a Mnvc ; steal from l»er rosy cheek 
By needle* jcaJouaica; let the last star 
Leave her a watchcT by yonr couch of pain ; 

Wrung her by petulance, suspicion, all 
That makes lier cup a bitteracM*—yet give 
One evidence of love. and earth ha* not 
An emblem of dcvoteducas like her*. 

But oh ; estrange her once, It boots not haw. 

By wrong or silence, anything that tells 
A change has come upon yotir tenderness— 

And there Is not a high tiling out of heaven 
Her pride o’ermostercth not. WURt. 

<l I need not tell you, E., of the origin and progress of my acquaintance with 
Walter H. 1 1 begin at this point of my existence, for you know it is the pivot on 
which the history of my whole life turns.* I need not tell you with what fervor, 
with what intensity, I loved him. How every wish of my heart, every faculty 
of my soul, every pulsation of my life, every chord of each slumbering energy 
within me, concentrated in that one single point, his existence. You know ail 
this. You were witness to it all. But In mercy to you, you were spared the view 
of the last humiliation I was called upon to endure. I cannot dwell upon it long. 
Language is too meagre to invest it with its true and fearfbl colors. Were I to 
labor forever, 1 could not create in your mind a just picture of the agony which 
dwelt in mine ; and could I do it, I fear it would but prostrate the panoply of res* 
olution with which I have so long warded off the attacks of mental anguish, i 
must tell you briefly that Walter loved another. A being, beautiful as an Houri 
from Paradise, and every way calculated to entwine around herself the affections 
of one like him. A letter, ‘ Oh, that fearful, fearful messenger!’ came to me, 
fraught with more of horror and despair than my spirit, just wound up to its ut¬ 
most tension of life and happiness, could endure. It was couched in language 
the most delicate, and tender, candidly telling me that he loved another, and gent¬ 
ly requesting me to relinquish all that I held dear on earth. I did not yield to the 
flood of anguish within me, until I had answered this humbling epistle. I seated 
myself with a calm stillness that you would have shuddered to see, and shut xnj 
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quivering fingers firmly together, clenching my pen as it were with a death grasp, 
and bade him be happy. I did not reproach him. 1 did not tell him of his 
faithlessness. I did not breathe one murmur of wounded affection. I said sim¬ 
ply, * Walter, you know I love you. Can I then ask you to be miserable ? No. 
Marry her who claims your affections. Make her happy ; happier than the laurel 
and the coronet could; and be happy yourself. These are the only breathings of* 
my heart; the only gushings of my soul towards a prayer answering God.’ Af¬ 
ter this intense exertion, the pent up anguish of my soul, whose struggles to be 
free, I had sternly and resolutely quelled, burst forth in a rush of ungovernable 
violence. Life was worse than a burden to me. Every breath I drew, Bcemed to 
bear upon it a load of misery, and bring with it, an accumulation of torment, 
greater than I could support. My continued existence was a wonder to myself. 
It seemed to me that such withering trials were enough to dry up the very foun¬ 
tains of life, and hush its pulsations. I expected daily to see the approach of dis¬ 
ease, and wickedly hoped that it might bear upon its wings the soothing balm of 
death. I believe there was not a moment for the first month after this fearful 
shock, that I would not have given worlds to yield my spirit into the hands of 
God. 1 longed for death, sometimes, so intensely, so fervently, that I would 
breathe agonizing and almost impious prayers that 1 might die. At length my 
Heavenly Father mercifully deprived me of reason. I was happy, then, most 
happy. I believed myself dead , and imagined that my spirit was ranging the 
upper world with Walter’s. But that delicious dream passed away. I awoke as 
from a long untroubled slumber. You know what an agonizing moment, in afflic¬ 
tion, is that in which we first awake in the morning. How all our troubles and 
sorrows rush madly to our recollections, and threaten to whelm us in utter and 
actual despair. Such an one was that in which I woke from my delicious repose 
of insanity. The thoughts of Walter rushed in an instant to my mind. The 
name of Walter rang, like a thousand peeling bells, through my brain. The im¬ 
age of Walter, ghastly and horrible, shaped itself in my sickening imagination.— 

It seemed as if a thousand glittering spears were gleaming, and flashing, over my 
head, and aiming their deadly points towards my heart. I was like one emerg¬ 
ing from a long and utter darkness, into a scorching torrent of light emanating 
from the countless rays of all the flaming suns in the universe, concentrated in 
one stupendous and burning focus. I had emerged from a region of darkness and 
repose, into one as horrible, as fearful in its effect upon my prostrated and debilita¬ 
ted mind, as such a dreadful concentration of light would be upon the overpower¬ 
ed vision of a long darkened eye. 

One long continued moan announced my return to consciousness, and to the 
emotions which agitated me. My mother was sitting by my side, and has often 
told me how grieved and supplicating an expression my countenance wore, when 
I said to her with childish simplicity, ‘ Dear mother, why did you wake me?’ 
My friends, too, were all near me, and their hearts bounded with gratitude thus to 
witness the sudden reinstatement of my reason m her rightful domain.—Alas ! 
the moment that they blessed and welcomed, / loathed, and hated ! 

A short time sufficed to abate the intense poignancy of my anguish, although if 
it was less violent, it preyed deeper, and sunk into roy life more effectually. Some- 
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limes, it seemed to m$ that if Walter had insulted me, had roughly torn himself 
from me, or barbarously told me that he never loved me, I could have endured it; 
for then, my pride , that all powerful principle within, would have sustained me. 
Cut that he should have addressed me in language so tender, so delicate, so sweet 
ly respectful, and gently asked me to forgive him for the change of his affections, 
and relinquish the claim I had upon them, thus smoothly cloaking the dreadful 
wound he inflicted—It was more than I could bear. In the former case the gush- 
icgs of my heart towards him would have been checked, and I should have learn¬ 
ed to despise the being whom I had loved. But in the latter case, if 1 loved him 
less, pity mingled with my wounded feelings, and I could not, would not, wholly 
blame him for the wanderings of those affections, the mysterious fountains of 
which, are opened, and shut, only by an Infinite and Incomprehensible Being. 
At other times, * just so inconsistent was my heart’ it seemed to me an unspeaka¬ 
ble consolation that Walter had not wilfully wounded me, and that my yearning 
love for him had not been blighted in its bud by a foul stain upon his character. 
I felt that, wretched as I was, I would not relinquish the love for him which dwelt 
within my soul, for it would be like tearing away a part of that soul. Day and 
night, my mind brooded upon my affliction. 1 made no effort to arouse myself 
from the deep lethargy of sorrow into which I had fallen, but yielded myself wil¬ 
fully to the luxury of my grief. My happiest hours were those in which I could 
steal away alone, to give egress to the floods of uncontrolable anguish which at 
other moments were pent up like smothered flame in my soul. Day after day, 1 
felt the canker within me gnawing deeper and deeper, and perceived one heart- 
fibre after another, tremble, and snap, and quiver, under the load of sorrow which 
bent them down. And I made no exertion to shake off the incubus which was par¬ 
alyzing every faculty of my soul. I felt that I could not do it, and imagined that 
hope was to me, as hope to the sentenced criminal with the instrument of death 
ready for its fearful work. 1 did not dream that God had planted in my soul a 
latent power and energy which could conquer the rebellion of my heart, and sub¬ 
due every struggling emotion of pain. My friends remonstrated with me for the 
lethargic supineness of my sorrow, and begged me, if I wished to live, to awaken 
from the deadly slumber which was eating up my existence, and sometimes threat¬ 
ened to be the precursor of idiocy itself. The “ wish to live,” alas ! they need 
not have presented as a motive! How sinfully little was its power over me ! 

But one evening, as I was sitting on the sofa, * you remember that sofa, well, 
E, with its glowing patchwork covering, and its generously capacious dimensions 
my face buried in my mother’s lap, while her scalding tears fell upon my neck, 
the thought came solemnly, and repeatedly into my mind, “ Why was I placed 
upon this earth ? To yield myself to selfish sorrow, and forget the countless myr¬ 
iads around me who are more miserable than I am?” 1 sprang up, and looked 
earnestly at my mother; “ Mother,” I said “you have often urged me to travel. 
I will go tomorrow. I will wander to the ends of the earth, if 1 can but obliter¬ 
ate the ungrateful repinings of my soul. I have been a wicked wretch thus to 
abuse the powers which God has given me, and with His Almighty aid, I am 
solemnly and steadily determined to quench the fountains of bitter waters which 
are springing within me, and to be hereafter, a blessing instead of a curse to my 
dear and sympathizing parents.” 
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I did as I said. The morrow saw me bending my course towards tiic region^ 
of the Mississipi, and the Arkansas, and the night found me happier than I had 
been for long and weary months. I had discovered within me, a well of resolu¬ 
tion which I did not imagine, existed there, and I trusted that it would be never 
failing, and that I might draw, and draw forever, and find no diminution of its 
waters. 1 did so. Day after day, I drained it, and day after day, it bubbled up 
to its brim. I returned The tenor of my mind had undergone a thorough 
change. 1 no longer indulged in the violent outbreakings of my sorrow. My 
heart no longer murmured against its rightful sovereign ; nor threatened to snap 
its fibres by its stubborn rebellion. I was composed and calm, and my friends 
called me cheerful. Still I was not happy. Hours and hours of unalleviated 
sorrow were my daily lot. UnaHexiatcd , did I say ? No, it was not unalleviated. 
The proud and happy victory which I usually gained over my warring emotions, 
afforded a deep pleasure which chastened and softened my grief, and made me 
in a measure tranquil and resigned. Alas 1 how soon was even that tranquility, 
so laboriously gained, to be broken \ 

One bright, beautiful, summer's day, as I was sitting in my little parlor, 
earnestly engaged in finishing a piece of embroidery, the door suddenly opened, 
and Walter entered. If a spirit from heaven, robed in the vestments ofimmortali- 
ty, had appeared before me, I could not hava been more thoroughly petrified with 
astonishment. My first impulse was to recoil from his proffered hand, but I 
quenched it, and bade him as cordial a welcome as my dizzy brain could form, or 
my quivering lips pronounce. His countenance was changed by sorrow, his noble 
form, shorn of its lofty bearing by an evident inward anguish, and his whole 
person bore the stamp of a withering power which had passcdlike a blight over 
his fair youth. 

How shall I describe to you the rush of conflicting and agonizing emotions 
which swelled within me, and shook my frame as a sweeping gust shakes the sap¬ 
ling, when he told me in tones which thrilled to my heart like the murmuring 
music of ten thousand wind harps 1 for they were the very tones which filled my 
soul with melody when I first knew and loved him,’ that he had come to picture 
to me the deadly bitterness which poisoned his spirit, and made his life a torture, 
and to ask me humbly, earnestly, fervently, to forgive him, and to love him ? 
With a visible agony working in his countenance, and convulsing his features, he 
added, ‘The being whose beauty captivated my imagination, and whom I wicked¬ 
ly, wickedly loved, has gone to her eternal rest. I loved her, at first, fondly, and 
continued to feel a tenderness for her until her death, but never, never, with half the 
chastened energy of devotion, which I now feel for you —you whom I have base¬ 
ly, meanly, despicably deserted, and whom 1 would now give all the wealth of ten 
thousand worlds to possess.’ Much more passed my dearest niece, but how 
shall I describe to you the more than mortal agony which overcame me, and almost 
choked my gasping utterance, when I nerved myself, to say, with forced and pain¬ 
ful calmness, ‘Waller I forgive you ; freely ; fully ; utterly. It is my fondest wish 
that you may be happy, but happy without me. I love you. Yes. Almost as 
dearly, as fondly as ever. ‘ For my most powerful exertions have not yet sufficed 
to quench itAccept that lovo. Cherish it. But more, I cannot, cannot grant 
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My pride once deeply wounded cannot bring itself te throw its possessor into the 
arms of one, once faithless. And even were my pride, every particle of it, eradi¬ 
cated from my nature, I could not pour my soul’s unlimited confidence into the 
bosom of one, however tenderly I might love him, who had once betrayed that 
confidence, and might, again. Therefore, dear Walter, Farewell. 1 repeat once 
more that I love you, but what 1 have once said, I have forever said,” And Wal¬ 
ter knew it well, and I could see by the Working of his despairing features, that 
h efdt it. Slowly he arose, and bidding me a lingering farewell, with a look of 
wretchedness impressed upon his countenance that chilled my very heart,he left me. 

I need not, cannot tell you of the misery which came over me when he had gone 
Suffice it to say that all I had endured, all I had suffered before, was nothing, ab¬ 
solutely nothing to it. Before, I had received a wound from him. Now, 1 had 
given one to him; and you know well how immeasurably worse it is to plant a 
thorn in the heart of those we love, than to receive one from their shaft, to fester 
and rankle in our own bosoms. Every vestige of the resolution with which I had 
before guarded my mind, and in a measure, warded off the attacks of sorrrow, van¬ 
ished. I sank into a deeper, and more hopeless stupor than ever. I felt that 
I had not now even the consolation that Walter was happy, and wondered how 1 
could be so unutterably wretched when I supposed that the light of gladness 
beamed in his eye, and lighted up his heart. I knew, too, that I, and I alone, had 
made him miserable, and when I recollected the glazing, sickening despair that 
gleamed like the flash of a death fire upon his features, when he left me, I felt 
that that misery would last forever. Oh ! how I longed for that healing Lethe, 
the unconsciousness of insanity, to pour its cooling waves, once more, over me t, 
But 1 longed utterly in vain. 

While I remained in this cheerless state, my mother one day entered my room, 
and with a slow and affectionate solemnity, Baid to me, “My daughter, Walter is 

dead.”-1 burst into a flood of relieving, refreshing, invigorating tears. Yes, 

my niece, strange as it may seem to you, the information which two years before 
would have snapped the thread of my existence, was an unutterable relief to me. 
I felt that he was now happy. That all his sorrows had been obliterated with his 
earthly existence ; and that an eternity of unalloyed bliss was stretching out its 
unfathomable expanse before him. 

How my heart leaped to think of him as a glorified spirit before the throne of 
God! How it bounded and fluttered against its feeble inclosure, to feel that I 
should one day meet him there ! 

But although my emotions for a time, were relieving, and almost pleasurable, 
my mind had settled into too deep, desponding, and hopeless a melancholy, to be 
instantaneously brightened. I felt that I must break up the sluggish fountains 
within ine, and once more attempt to prevent all the better faculties of my soul 
from corrupting. My friends earnestly advised me to travel again. I consented; 
and immediately departed for the beautiful south, hoping that its warm breezes 
would fan my spirit into life, and its delicious eenery soften and mellow the an¬ 
guish of my soul. But I returned as desponding as I went. I had trusted too 
much to the balmy airs of a southern climate, and the salutary effect of a change 
of scene, and indolently suffered the energy which I knew existed within me, to 
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lie dormant. Consequently, I failed in my attempt to shake off the power which 
was bearing me down. The horrible thought constantly haunted me that I was 
the cause of the mental disease which by its fearful working must have accom¬ 
plished Walter’s death ; and I could not quench it I found myself utterly unable 
to crush the enemy which before quailed at my approach, and in a fit of despair, 
almost resolved to yield myself a willing victim to its torturing cruelties. But 
there was still a slumbering conscience within me, and its quiet, but effectual mur¬ 
murs once more aroused me to a vigorous effort in behalf of my wounded and 
sinking spirit. 1 determined to undertake the superintendance of a seminary for 
young ladies, and in order the better to prosecute my design, I repaired to the 

large and flourishing town of-. My school at first consisted of only- 

twenty pupils, but gradually increased, until I was intrusted with the intellectual 
character of forty young ladies. Every instant of my time was intensely occu¬ 
pied, and 1 had not a single moment in the day to dwell upon my own corroding 
sorrows, except the period immediately preceding the closing of my eyes at night, 
and following their opening in the morning. I resolved that even this should not 
remain unoccupied ; and each day 1 proposed to myself some difficult metaphysi¬ 
cal question * and if 1 could get one that had puzzled the greatest philosophers, so 
much the better’ to be thought upon and solved 1 if possible’ at these trying times. 
Thus by directing my thoughts with their utmost intensity towards one point, and 
that point, an all absorbing one, I shut out every intruding retrospection, and res¬ 
olutely wrenched from my mind the bitter griefs which haunted it. I perceived 
day after day, its tone grow healthier, its faculties clearer, its powers more vig¬ 
orous; and felt each night as 1 laid my head upon myjpillow, an unutterable hap¬ 
piness arising from the delicious consciousness of constant, powerful, and unwea¬ 
rying exertion in the path which conscience gilded with its pure and serene glow. 
Nor were the consolations which I drew from my Bible, that dearest of my earthly 
treasures, the least of my abundant sources of happiness. Within that book I 
found the sparkling and vivifying waters of life gushing out in their rich pleni¬ 
tude and inviting all to partake of them. I did partake. I drank deeply ; and 
quenched the burning of my heart with their invigorating freshness. I found 
them to possess new and undreamed of charms since 1 had aroused the powers of 
my soul, and put them in action. It is true, the Bible was always sweet to me 
It always yielded pure consolations, lofty hopes, and healing beauties to my soul 
But when I was in a stupor of anguish, and suffered my spirit to lie still, dear as 
were its reviving energies, I could not read its'stern commands, its' sweet prom¬ 
ises, nor its beautiful incitements to action , without feeling my conscience sting me 
for the wicked slothfulness in which 1 indulged. Therefore, I say, it was now 
more unspeakably precious, and delightful to me, than ever. 

I loved the labors which daily devolved upon me. I loved the intense energy 
which 1 was obliged to devote to study. I loved the constantly" active, and 
excited condition in which my mind was held. 1 loved the social and affec¬ 
tionate intercourse which subsisted between me and my pupils; and more than 
all, I loved to watch the slow and beautiful progress of those dear pupils’ 
in the sacred pursuit of knowledge. Still, I confess, there were moments when I 
was wretched. Moments when the memory of my agonizing trials would burst 
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in upon my mind, and not all my gathered energies could expel them. But these 
were comparatively seldom. The general tenor of my spirit was calm and tran¬ 
quil, and the'sources of my happiness were exhaustless. 

About this time, my dear parents were called to yield their blessed spirits into 
the hands of God. My father dropped, like a child sinking into sweet slumbers, 
gently into his grave, and my mother, unable to survive his loss, breathed out 
her life in the same bed which had pillowed Aim, one week after he had gone to 
his repose. Great as was the affliction, I was enabled calmly to support it by the 
delicious belief that their spirits were united in heaven, and enjoying all the hap¬ 
piness which their immortal and refined natures were capacitated to receive. And 
Oh ! how much that was, I could not trust my imagination to conceive ! 

Soon after this afflicting event, 1 was called to mourn the loss of my dear friend, 
Mrs. B. She died suddenly, leaving her four lovely children, destitute orphans. 
My fortune being amply sufficient to maintain them in competence, 1 made them 
my own ; and during the seven years in which I have been their adopted mother, 
or as they entitle me, their “dear Aunt,” not one instant’s pain have these sweet 
girls occasioned me. 

I immediately gave up my school, resolving to devote myself entirely to tho 
education of the girls ; and selected this beautiful village for our residence. A 
sacred residence, indeed, has it been to us! 

When I had arrived here, and stationed myself for life in my little quiet cottage, 
I began to fear that I should feel the want of the excitement, and hurry, and bust¬ 
ling activity attending my labors in school, and sink into the same torpid and lin¬ 
gering sorrow which had embittered so much of my life. But I resolved, sternly 
resolved, that I would bend all the faculties of my soul, and all the energies of my 
nature to the education of my adopted children, and the daily cultivation of my 
own mind. When they were with me, 1 read with them, conversed with them, 
instructed them, or rambled abroad with them, to study nature, and drink in 
knowledge from the beautiful creations of Nature’s God. When alone, I trained 
and cultivated my flowers, busied myself in my various domestic duties, or devo¬ 
ted myself to intense and untiring study. I felt that to educate my children, un¬ 
aided, and in a proper manner, I must study; constantly; perseveringly; unre¬ 
mittingly ; and many were the hours, and arduous was the labor, which I devoted, 
and still devote, (for the older I grow, the more keenly I thirst to explore the vast 
fields of knowledge still stretching beyond me,) to this object. I felt too, that it was 
my interest, as well as my duty, to be continually progressing in mental cultivation, 
for I fondly and firmly believed that the greater intellectual wealth we possess in 
this life, the greater intellectual and lofty happiness shall we enjoy in another. 
I rejoiced also in thus progressing, because 1 knew that it was raising me nearer 
the level of my sainted parents, and dreamed, that, if I should meet them in heav¬ 
en, our happiness would be infinitely increased by the closer communion wo 
should thus be capacitated to enjoy ; 1 and the thought of my parents, as glorified 
spirits, of the watchful care which I am convinced they exercise over me, and of 
one day meeting them in all their effulgent happiness, has entered into all my 
plans since their death.’ 

Painting too was one of my favorite employments. I delighted to sit at my 
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window on a summer evening, watching the sunset, and then rudely lay brilliant 
colors on my paper, vainly endeavoring to rival the gorgeousness of the original. 
Music afforded me an unfailing and delicious source of happiness, and many liavo 
been the mellow, moonlight evenings when the girls and 1 have sat upon this very 
violet-covered bank, and sang for hours and hours, until our voices quivered, and 
our eyes overflowed, and we have repaired to the house, and resorted to our piano. 
But the most exquisite and precious of all my pleasures, was, to visit the cottages 
of the poor and industrious people in this village, and enter familiarly into all 
their troubles, sympathize with all their little griefs, and endeavor, in some little 
degree, to alleviate their temporal misfortunes. Oh! to have seen the gushing 
and overflowing gratitude of these poor people, and to have known that it was 
poured out to you, for the simplest and most trifling boon you could grant, I had 
almost said would have made you happy forever. 

Thus, my dear niece, have my years glided along. Thus have I been blessed 
with every earthly source of happiness, so that my heart desires not, nor conceives, 
anything more, to be added to the brimming cup ; and thus have I succeeded in 
being happy, although all the poisoned arrows of affliction have pierced me. Yes, 
E., 1 am happy. Perfectly happy. Happier than in the springtide of life, or 
the first blush, and bud of youthful emotions. Then, it is true, my existence was 
a novelty, and a charm. Every path, was one of flowers, and every breath, one 
of fragrance. The music of life played around me, and the warblings of hope 
made melody in my cars. Everything was rich in beauty, and flashed with 
pleasure. But my happiness was of a light and joyous character, without that 
deep, and sure, and firm foundation which bases it now. It was evanescent, and 
fitful, not enduring and unshaken. I had not then learned that loftiest, sweetest 
of pleasures, the effort to scatter the seeds of love among those around me; nor 
that proudest of satisfactions, the conquering of one's self. And without these, I 
was without the principal ingredient of my present contentment. 

E., the secret of happiness consists in one little word;— Action. Religious ac¬ 
tion; benevolent action ; intellectual action. I trace all my present tranquility to 
the conquering of my wayward passions and emotions, by a course of continued 
action. And I am fully convinced that in no other way ichatsocrer could it have 
been attained. Do not, my dear niece, imagine that you can be happy without 
this. Believe me, it is as impossible as it is that angels can be happy without holi¬ 
ness. It is my firm conviction, that, had Walter lived, had he never loved another, 
had he continued to pour out his soul’s devotion into my bosom, had I married him, 
and had I been surrounded by every luxury which the heart can conceive, or the 
imagination grasp, 1 should not have been as happy as I now am ; for in all prob¬ 
ability, I should have had no opportunity, and no occasion to dcvelope those hid¬ 
den energies within me, without which, 1 could not be lastingly, or thoroughly 
happy for a moment. And still more, dearest E., do not imagine what we are so 
often wickedly told, that the wayward emotions of that wayward thing, the heart, 
cannot be conquered. It is a bitter libel upon the human character ! It stamps al¬ 
most with infamy, the Author of so frail a thing, if it be, true that when once woun 
ded, it has no lofty energies inherent within it, which can buoy it up, and quench 
its burning agonies. It is not so. No. My God is not such a God. Although 
he wounds and pierces, it is in love. Every bosom which he chastens, he plants 
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a balm in the heart of its owner, that he can use if he will . He places, no one, no, 
not the most outwardly forlorn wretch in existence, in such a situation that he 
cannot be happy. I know this. I feel it. I have proved it. Nineteen years ago, 
1 might have languished out my life in exquisite misery, and died from excess of 
anguish, if 1 had chosen it. But I did not choose it, and I thank my God, I did 
not thus impiously sacrifice myself. I lived ; lived to be happy ; happy by the 
consequences of my own exertions, and by those only. Bitter as were my mur- 
murings at my fate, I now oiler my heart’s fullest gush of gratitude to God, that 1 
suffered just what 1 did, and am just what / am. Emphatically have I reason to 
bless my Heavenly Father for the chastenings of his love.” 

She paused, her eye filling with tears, and her b ;som heaving with the excess 
of emotion. 

il And do you never think of Walter, now my Annt,” I rejoined, u and if so, 
is it not painful to you to dwell upon his memory ?** “ No,” she replied, “1 look at 
the days of my youth, and at my agonizing trials, through a long, and dim vista, 
and view them almost as a dream. I have been enabled so thoroughly to quench 
the painful amotions attending the retrospection, that 1 often indulge myself in it 
with a pleasing sadness. I think of Waller with a mingled feeling of pity and 
forgiveness, but not of lure. If he were now on earth, and should approach me in 
all the majesty of his youthful bearing, and all the native elegance of his cultiva¬ 
ted mind, I could not love him. With the knowledge before me that he had once 
forgotten me, and poured the treasure of his affections into the bosom of another, 
I could yield him nought but sorrow and pity. 1 might, indeed, feel a yearning 
tenderness for the being that he once was, but not for him who had nipped my 
confidence in its bud. I do not regict, as I have said, that I did not marry him. 
I feel that with the possibility of change within him, it would have been a danger¬ 
ous experiment. I am sure that possibility did not exist in my own bosom. I 
feel too, as I have also snid, that I am happier in my present situation. That, 
“Old Maid os I am." (and her face brightened all over, with one of her youthful 
smiles) 11 there is no spot, and no condition under heaven, in which I could partake 
more largely of the ex ha listless springs of happiness ; for there is none in which 
J could put into action more powerfully, the energies of my ever living spirit. 
But, E, I have done. Let the history of my life convey to you the lesson it bears 
upon every page, and my recital has not been in vain. You see the moon is high 
in the heavens, and we should be wending our way homeward.” We arose and 
retraced our steps The cottage seemed more lovely and happy than ever, after 
the narration 1 had been listening to ; for I felt that it contained a being too per¬ 
fect for earth. The next morning saw me far on my way, to my own distant 
home and hearth; but not till these were actually regained, and welcoming friends, 
pouring around me, did I rid myself of the painful emotions attending the last 
farewell of my Aunt. 
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IFor (be Portland Magazine.] 

OH MEMORY’S DREAMS ARE PLEASANT DREAMS. 

A BALLAD. 

Oh memory’s dreams are pleasant dream*, 

They tell us of the past; 

They show us scenes of earlier years, 

Too purely blest to last ! 

Oh, memory brings me back my home, 

Its mossy bank,—its rill,— 

Its whispering woods,—and shows me too 
The cot beneath the hill! 

She minds me of the blissful hours 
My childhood there has spent, 

And sings me songs 1 used to love 
With happy voices blent; 

She tells me tales I used to hoar. 

And well remember still,— 

And with the magic wand can rear 
The cot bensath the hill! 

I see its roof of yellow thatch, 

I see its eddying smoke,— 

I hear the carol of the lark, 

That always blithely woke ; 

The loving kine,—the bleating sheep,— 

The swallow, twittering shrill,— 

And many footsteps pattering round 
The cot beneath the hill! 

And pleasing memories greet me now 
Of forms and faces dear; 

That, even through the misty past 
Full fresh and fond appear. 

Oh! Retrospection’s power my heart, 

With rapt’rous bliss can fill, 

Whene’er it paints in lines so sweet 
The cot beneath the hill ! 

Portland, 1835. C. A. BL 


{For Ihc Portland Magazine.] 

ESSAY ON INDEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER. 

[Concluded.] 

But still further, there is an undue influence arising from our¬ 
selves which is calculated to draw us aside from truth and from du¬ 
ty. And this it appears to me is the greatest source of danger . 
We are not so liable to become slaves to others as we are to ouih 
selves, to our own propensities and habits, feelings and opinions. 
There is a fear of being called inconsistent—a desire of being 
thought sound in judgment, an unwillingness to acknowledge that 
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We have beeu in the wrong, that operates unfavorably upon devotion 
to truth and to duty. We may have formed our opinions in haste, 
after an imperfect and partial examination of evidence—without 
having considered all their bearings or traced out all their conse¬ 
quences. But when greater light breaks in upon our minds and 
stronger evidence is set before us, it is with extreme reluctance that 
we admit the light and yield to the evidence. We cast about not 
so much for truth as for arguments in self-defence. We bring every 
circumstance that may favour our former opinions vividly before our 
minds, and place it in the strongest possible light—while we shut 
out from our consideration the arguments alledged in support of an 
opposite opinion. We confine our reading to the confirmation of 
our own opinions, unwilling to look at what may be said in opposi¬ 
tion to them lest it may unsettle our minds, disturb our tranquility 
and diminish our self-complacency. It is the same in regard to 
conduct. We are stongly inclined to look favorably upon the pracr 
tices to which we are addicted—the habits which wc have formed 
and the propensities which we have indulged, simply because they 
are our own. We continue in them, partly, it may be, because it is 
difficult to break them off and exercise self government, but more 
especially because it is wounding to our pride and self-love, to ac¬ 
knowledge by a change in our conduct, that we have been yielding 
to improper indulgences. Such is the danger arising from ourselves. 
Against this danger the truly independent man will ever be on his 
guard. He will strive to rise above all slavish subserviency to his 
own propensities, prejudicies and habits. He will seek for truth 
and follow duty. Thus have we endeavored to illustrate our position 
and to shew that the man of real independence of character is one 
who can stand firm, or move straight forward, under the guidance 
of an inviolable regard to truth and duty, unmoved by the various 
influences to which he is exposed. That he is one who, realizing 
that from bis very nature and situation he cannot be independent 
of truth and of duty, strives to be independent of every influ¬ 
ence that would prevent his discovery of the one or draw him 
aside' from the practice of the other. But permit us to dwell 
ou this important point a moment longer. For it is on this 
point that our young men arc most in danger. They think of being 
J ndependent of truth and duty. There i«s something in our politi¬ 
cal institutions—there is something in the religious liberty wc 
enjoy—the liberty to be any thing or nothing in regard to religion— 
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the liberty to follow with superstitious reverence some wild fanatic 
—or to embrace with equally servile acquiescence, the monstrous 
doctrines of modern infidelity. There is something in the long 
continued and often reiterated praises of liberty and independence, 
which are heard iu all our political caucusses, and at all our public 
celebrations, and which are seen in all our periodical publications_ 

there is something I say in all this, calculated not only to interest but 

to mislead the young. They are excited upon the subject. They 
delight to talk of the spirit of free enquiry that is abroad, of the 
spirit of feat less independence which is manifested in breaking time, 
hallowed prejudices—in throwing off soul-goading chains that have 
been rusting from all antiquity. They wish to stand forth as exam¬ 
ples of this spirit of free enquiry and fearless independence. And 
they think to carry their “ free enquiry and fearless independence” 
to an utter disregard of all truth and duty. 

And then too the youth goes forth from the parental roof at the 
most dangerous period of life. He becomes the member of some 
collegiate institution—enters the counting room of the merchant, or 
is placed as an apprentice with some mechanic. These different 
situations in some degree resemble*each other in regard to the cir¬ 
cumstances which render them scenes of danger to the. young._ 

In them all, they are, during most of the day, confined. And in 
them all, there are seasons of leisure. These seasons of leisure 
they will not spend in idleness. For they are full of life and activ¬ 
ity. Nor will they spend them in solitude. For they are at the 
age when the heart is most tender and susceptible. They will 
spend them in each other’s society—and in so doing they become 
strongly attached to each other. They often assemble, and when 
together, the ride is proposed, the supper is resorted to. In this* 
way they go on, hand in hand, from one step to another, until, before 
they are aware of it, they are far advanced on the downward road of 
dissipation. But here it may be that the thought of home—of pa¬ 
rents—of brothers and sisters once the objects of heartfelt affection, 
excites uneasiness. The reproaches of conscience and the pangs of 
remorse produce unhappiness. Some one less hardy than his asso¬ 
ciates begins to falter in his course. He is rallied by his compan¬ 
ions—he is reminded in scornful reproach of his mother’s apron- 
string to which he is tied, and of his father’s rod, or his frown, 
which he fears, lie is told what a mere child he makes himself, 
and what a man he is capable of becoming and ought to become. 
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Or it may be, that he is laughed at as one in danger of becoming, 
pious—is saluted with the mock title of priest—is asked to hold 
forth—is rediculed as a poor faint-hearted timid youth, that is afraid 
to do wrong—afraid of a hell and a devil. In this way the feelings 
of the youth become excited—-He becomes ashamed of the better 
impulses of his nature—ashamed to acknowledge that he is troub¬ 
led by a sense of duty, by a regard to conscience, by the thought of 
parents and friends. He is afraid to break away from his dangerous 
associates. He adopts their principles, and begins to think it manly 
to set at defiance the dictates of conscience and the obligations of 
duty. He gives up all regard to right and wrong—plunges head¬ 
long into further dissipation, in order to stifle present uneasiness, till 
at last he is ruined. We are not indulging a disordered imagination, 
we do not present you with a picture which has no corresponding re¬ 
ality. Let those who have been ruined by dissipation speak, and 
many of them will tell you that the first object of the vicious asso¬ 
ciates among whom they fell, was to break down all regard for a 
father’s wish or a mother’s affection—to laugh out of existence all 
sense of duty—to excite such feelings of independence, as should 
free them from all qualms of conscience. Can you think it strange 
then, that the writer wishes to press the idea, that we cannot be in¬ 
dependent of duty, and especially to enforce this truth upon the 
young. To the young, and to every one we would say, you are the 
children of Almighty God—created, supported and blessed by his 
goodness. Here then is a relation which you sustain towards the 
being who gave you life and continues you in existence. From 
this relation results the obligation to perform certain duties,—the 
duties for example of honouring your heavenly father, by endeavor¬ 
ing to promote the intellectual and moral improvement, and the 
highest possible happiness of his rational offspring, and by manifest¬ 
ing in all things a regard to his will. Can you be independent of 
the duties which result from this relation ? Will you, when a course 
of conduct is proposed, concerning which, the question arises in 
your mind, whether it be right—whether it be in accordance with 
the will of God and well-pleasing in his sight—at such a moment 
will you say, I am determined to follow my own propensities and 
inclinations ? I care not whether the course be right or wrong—1 
care not for the will of God—I will shew my manly independence 
by manifesting an utter disregard for any such whimsical supersti¬ 
tion ! Stop, my friend,—stop 1 Tell me, are you willing to re- 
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nounce the relation from which that obligation results ? Are you 
ready to say, that from this moment you wish for no further sup¬ 
port—no future blessing from your God ? Shall the Almighty take 
you at your word and instantly withdraw his supporting hand, and 
turn away his life-giving countenance from you ? The very thought 
is startling. Say not then that you will slight these obligations— 
that you will neglect these duties—that you will be independent— 
for there is no such independence in nature. 

Again, we would say to every individual, you are created intellect¬ 
ual and moral beings, you are blessed with reason and conscience. 
This is the high privilege of your natures. From this privilege re¬ 
sults the obligation to perform in regard to yourselves, certain du¬ 
ties—the duties for example of cultivating and improving the pow¬ 
ers bestowed upon you, and of keeping yourselves unspotted from 
moral pollution ; the duty, to speak in more general terms, of regula- 
ting your conduct at all times and under all circumstances in accor¬ 
dance with the voice of reason and the dictates of conscience. 
From these obligations you cannot escape—of these duties you may 
not be independent. For surely you will not give yourselves up to 
animal and sensual indulgences. You will not cherish the low and 
grovelling propensities of your nature, and tamely surrender your¬ 
selves slaves to the appetites of the flesh, and then pretend to justi¬ 
fy yourselves by calling this, true independence of character! You 
Will not pretend that the idea of a conscience is a popular supersti¬ 
tion ! that you are about to shew youselves above such narrow mind¬ 
ed prejudices ! You cannot do this, for the gnawings of inward an¬ 
guish of spirit will convince you by sad experience, that the re¬ 
morse of the guilty soul is not a mere priest-created bug-bear to 
frighten the timid. But it may be that you are unwilling to exert 
yourselves in the improvement of your powers—that you care not 
to exercise the self-command, and self-discipline, and self-cultiva¬ 
tion which reason and conscience require. But are you willing to 
■give up the high privilege of reason and conscience, that you may 
indulge your animal propensities—to sell your birthright for a mess 
of pottage ? Are you ready to go forth from among your fellow- 
men, to step down from your elevated rank, and take your place 
by the side of the beasts of the field, and become like one of them ? 
Presume not then to expect to escape with impunity, if, while you 
possess reason and conscience, you disregard their dictates, and by 
animal indulgences brntify and degrade your souls. Tell me not 
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tbat this is manly independence, a noble disregard of the fears and 
whims of bigotry and superstition ; tell us not of an independence 
which frees you from your duty to yourselves; for reason allows of 
no such independence. 

Still further, we would say to every individual wh,o reads this, yon, 
are blessed with social natures, and you sustain widely extended 
and variously complicated social relations. You are parents or chil¬ 
dren, brothers or sisters—husbands or wives. You live among the. 
poor and among the rich—among the ignorant as well as the learn-- 
ed—among the vicious as well as among the the virtuous.—•- 
You live among men of different religious and political principles.. 
All these relations among men give rise to corresponding reciprocal 
duties. These duties are often very complicated and delicate in their 
nature and very difficult in performance. And here as every where 
else we cannot be independent of the duties imposed by the pecu¬ 
liar relations we suat&in, and the particular circumstances in which, 
we are placed. The truly independent man, who, in all his con¬ 
duct is governed by an inviolable regard to duty, who presses resQ r 
lutely on in that path which approves itself to his conscience as 
being in accordance with the will of his God, whether it coincide 
with, or diverge from, or even be in direct opposition to the path 
which is trodden by the multitude around him. Yes, the true nature 
of real independence of character is a sacred, an inviolable regard 
to truth and to duty. Its proper foundation is in deeply seated, 
firmly fixed and all pervading principle—yea I may not refrain 
from adding in deeply seated, firmly fixed, and all pervading Chris¬ 
tian principle. For I may not even here refrain from reminding you, 
that in the enjoyment of gospel light and gospel ordinances, you are 
blessed with the highest privilege with which man can be favour¬ 
ed. And a privilege too which gives rise to duties that extend 
through all the relations of life, and furnish employment for the 
highest capacities of the soul. With the Bible in our hands, with 
the chiistian religion as our guide, we are placed in a new relation. 
Our duties—yea even the most common duties of life, become Chris¬ 
tian duties, based upon and supported by Christian principle. And 
as w”e may not be independent of the duties which arise from any 
relation in which we are placed, so with the bible in our hands wc 
may not be independent of Christian principles. There is no sure 
and stable foundation for true independence of character but this. 
Ail else is uncertain and will prove deceptive. Bijt here we are 
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guided by a supreme regard to the will of God as the standard of 
duty. Would you then cultivate true independence of character, 
you have before you a plain but arduous duty. It is this, make 
yourselves practically acquainted with the principles of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. Under the influence of these principles go resolutely 
forward in search of all truth and in the practice of all known duty, 
and you will even before you are aware of it, have become truly 
independent. You will not ask whether you are independent or not— 
for you will not think of this. You will become so engrossed by 
your desire to discover truth and to practice duty, that you will be 
freed from a servile regard to the opinions and practices of others, 
or a slavish subserviency to your own prejudices, habits or propen¬ 
sities. Such it seems to us is the true nature, such the proper 
foundation of real independence of character, and such the wav in 
which it is to be acquired and manifested. 

We are next to meution some of the more prominent mistakes 
which are sometimes made in regard to this subject. And first, are 
not those labouring under a mistake who think that to be truly in¬ 
dependent they must of necessity differ from all around them, and 
that to manifest their independence they must on all occasions op¬ 
pose the opinions, express a contempt for the practices, and manifest 
an utter disregard for the feelings of others. And are there not 
some such in society ? have you not seen them ? Men they are who 
in their investigations have sought not for truth, but for arguments 
to authorize a rejection of, or to support an opposition to the opin¬ 
ions of others—men who seek not so much to be satisfied in their 
own mind a3 to convince those around them of their independence, 
and who if those around them should embrace a certain opinion, 
would consider that circumstance of itself as a sufficient reason 
why they should reject it,—men who in their conduct affect a sin¬ 
gularity of manners, and assume an oddity cf deportment, Jest their 
conformity with the usages of society should be considered as ser¬ 
vile imitation, and who in their social intercourse, will not hazard 
their reputation for independence of character, by manifesting the 
least regard for the feelings of others—but who on the contrary will 
take particular pains in whatever company they may be, to express 
just those ideas, and to express themselves in just that manner 
W’hich is calculated to injure the feelings of that particular company. 
They may be kind-hearted and well disposed, men who would make 
any exertion and undergo any privation, to render needed assistance 
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ot to soothe wounded feelings, provided it could be done without 
endangering their reputation for independence. When you speak 
of them you say that they are examples of an unaccountable incon¬ 
sistency of character. But may not this inconsistency be accounted 
for ? May not their kindness be attributed to the impulses of their 
naturally amiable temperament—while their unfeeling harshness 
and singular oddity is to be laid to the charge of the false notions 
they have imbibed of the true nature of real independence of char¬ 
acter? They are not truly and in all points independent—They are 
slaves—abject slaves to their own desire of being thought indepen¬ 
dent—Wherever there is no danger of sacrificing their reputation on 
this point, they resolutely embrace truth and follow duty—but when¬ 
ever there is danger that a certain course of conduct will subject 
them to the imputation of a want of independence, then they dare 
not embrace truth—they dare not follow duty. They would gladly 
be truly independent, but they are mistaken in their notions of the 
true nature of independence of character—For the truly indepen¬ 
dent man, will press resolutely on in the course which approves it¬ 
self to his conscience as being in accordance with the will of God, 
independent even of the desire of being thought independent. 

Agaiu—are not those labouring under a mistake who think that 
they have become truly independent simply because they have ex¬ 
changed masters ? For instance there is no class to whom the idea 
of becoming entirely independent is so pleasing as it is to the young. 
In their eyes there is something uoble and manly and well calcula¬ 
ted to convince the world that they are no longer children, in throw¬ 
ing off the restraints of early life—in breaking through the prejudices 
of education—Consequently they despise the admonitions of age— 
they set at nought the cautious of experience—they disregard 
the voice of wisdom, and think that in doing this they have become 
truly independent. They would be thought to have escaped from 
the leading strings of prejudice aud to have begun to think and act 
for themselves. But it is not so. They have only thrown off the 
kind restraints of their parents that they may subject themselves 
to the galling yoke of their associates. What hurries them into 
w ild excess ? wh?t plunges them into the destructive whirlpool of 
dissipation ? what leads them the rounds of giddy thoughtlessness, 
or encourages them to venture upon the unsatisfying foothold of 
skepticism ? w hat but a servile regard to the opinions of their young 
companions, a slavish desire to stand well with their associates—to 
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receive their caressing attentions, to be flattered by them as noble 
and manly and truly independent. But my young friends, you are 
mistaken. You may perhaps over your cups of dissipation, in sea¬ 
sons of jovial merriment and noisy revelry, at such times, you may 
perhaps acquire a false independence—you may laugh at the 
thought of duty—you may amuse each other with the stories you 
tell of the anxiety you are causing your fathers. You may sneer at 
the thought of being troubled by, or regarding at all, the whims as 
you call them of maternal solicitude. All this you may do—and in 
doing it you may think you are manifesting your independence. 
But it is not so. On the contrary you manifest only a want of inde¬ 
pendence. You do all this because you dare not do otherwise. 
For there are moments of solitude—seasons of retirement when the 
thought of your parents, of all that they have done for you and all 
that they are hoping and expecting from you—the thought of duty 
and the uneasiness occasioned by the reproaches of conscience > 
come over you with a power that cannot be resisted, and force from 
you the wish that you possessed sufficient independence to break 
away from your evil associates. Yet you have not the courage, you 
dare not in reliance upon the approbation of your own mind, 
say to your companions, “My friends, the course of dissipation whieh 
we have been pursuing, is far from giving present happiness, and 
will prove injurious to our future characters; it is destructive to all 
mental and moral energy, it causes the unhappiness of the fathers 
and mothers who have watched anxiously over our infancy and who 
are even now shedding the tears and pouring forth the prayers of 
parental affection and solicitude in our behalf, and finally, it is entirely 
inconsistent with what conscience teaches to be duty. Tell me 
not then of your independence—you know not what it is—you 
have only exchanged a parent’s care for a master’s—a tyrant’s com¬ 
mand. 

This same mistake is often made in regard to political parties and 
religious sects. We have been trained up it may be in the princi¬ 
ples of a certain party or sect. These principles have become with 
us the deep seated prejudices of education. At length we feel that 
it is degrading to be governed always in affairs of such importance 
by prejudice alone, to have no other reason to give for our principles 
than that they are what we have been taught. This is a proper 
and a salutary feeling. But then it should not lead us to reject these 
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principals at once. No, it should lead us to examine the grounds of 
them. But even if upon examination, we are dissatisfied we should 
not dismiss them at once and set ourselves loose upon the ocean of 
doubt without chart or compass, we should still hold fast to them 
until by faithful examination we have discovered and are able to 
substitute something better in their place. But this I fear is not 
the course usually pursued. I fear that we are too apt to re¬ 
nounce the principles in which we have been educated, not because 
we have examined them and found them false, but simply because 
we have been educated in them—because our first impressions in 
regard to them were derived, as they must have been, from early 
prejudice, from the example and instruction of parents. I fear that we 
often embrace different views not because we have examined them 
and found them true—but simply because they are different—be¬ 
cause some new prejudice has proved more powerful than the old. 
We think when we thus change from one sect or party to another, 
that we manifest a great degree of true independence of character, 
in our disregard of the opinions and indifference to the reproaches 
of our former associates. But it is not so. We have only exchang¬ 
ed masters and have become slaves still more abject, it may be, than 
before, to the opinions of associates. 

Still further—are not those labouring under a mistake who 
think that they have become truly independent because they can 
preserve an entire indifference to the opinions of their fellow-men 
in regard to certain particulars, while yet in those very particulars, 
they are slaves to some powerful habit or strong propensity of their 
own. Such men there are—such men you have seen—men who 
h ave formed particular habits or indulged particular propensities 
until it became difficult for them to conform to the rules of proprie¬ 
ty and custom. Gladly would they conform to the pratices of their 
fellow-men, in order to secure their esteem, could it be secured at 
what they would deem & reasonable rate. Readily do they, in other 
particulars, vary their conduct to comply with the customs of society. 
But in regard to their favorite indulgences—indolence and love of 
self-gratification, magnify the labour of breaking off their habits, 
and checking their propensities into an insurmountable task. They 
hesitate to undertake it, yet they are unwilling to acknowledge 
even to their own miuds the real cause of their aversion to change. 
They choose to cloak their indolent self-indulgence, under some 
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more honourable name. They call it a noble independence—an 
entire disregard to the opinions of their fellow-men. They desire 
to be called by others, truly independent; but it is not so, they 
are willing slaves to their own propensities. They are not govern¬ 
ed by an inviolable regard to duty. Such are some of the more 
prominent mistakes which are sometimes made in regard to this 
subject. It has been our desire and our hope in what we have said, 
to throw out some hints and suggestions which may be for the good, 
more especially, of the young. We have good reason to believe much 
injury is often done—many individuals are often ruined, by the false 
notions which they imbibe of the true nature of real independence 
of character. J. W. 


f For the Portland Magasiae.] 

VOICE OF A DEPARTED SISTER. 

Weep no more—I rise in glory — 

Pillowed on the breast of love ; 

Though I’ve tasted death before thee, 

Sister, we shall meet above. 

Weep no more—in songs uniting 
With the angels, God 1 praise; 

Oh, such raptures are inviting— 

Quickly come to join the lays. 

Weep no more—but think how sweetly, 

Paradisal music sounds; 

Sister, gladly will I greet thee, 

When thy years have run their rounds. 

Weep no more—my days of trial, 

Sickness, pain, are ended now; 

A little sorrow, sclt-denial, 

And thy love, like mine will glow. 

Weep no more—but hush thy sorrow— 

It was well that I should leave ; 

Sister, think, a brief to-morrow, 

And thy heart will never grieve. 

Weep no more—for angels flying 
O'er thee, whisper, I’m at rest;— 

Since I’ve felt the pangs of dying, 

Sister, dearest, it is best. D. C. C. 
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[For Ike Portlaatl Megiiino.] 

DRAMATIC SCENES, 

FROM THE TRAGEDY OF BENARDO DEL CARPIO. 

BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 

[This tragedy, is in the possession of Mr. C. H. Eaton, by whom it will ere 
long be produced. By his permission, the author presents the following scenes, 
as a specimen of the play, to the readers of the Portland Magazine The first, is 
the interview of Bernardo with King Alphonso, wherein he beseeches him tore- 
lease his parent from prison. The second, is a dialogue between the Queen, Ber¬ 
tha, Castro, Bcnardo’s friend, and Sheudo, an honest courtier who has fallen un¬ 
der the King’s displeasure, through the wiles of a crafty enemy—before the ex¬ 
pected coronation of Benardo, as successor to the king.J 

ACT II. 

SCENE II. — Alphonso, King of Leon and Castile , and Benardo his nephew. 
Alyhonso. —What think’st thou of, that thus thou com’st to me with such 
a downcast look ? 

Benardo. —My poverty ! 

Alp —Thy poverty ?—Benardo, sure thou jestest ! 

Thy poverty ? 11 thou esteem’st thee poor 
I know not in what scale thou weighest wealth, 

Mines of that precious ore, that men do prize 
As of the richest wealth own thee their lord. 

A nation stands, obedient at thy beck 

To prostrate at thy beck—themselves—their fortunes;— 

And yet thou speakest of thy Poverty ! 

Ber. —I mourn I have not aught can purchase rac 
One smile from justice—one unclouded look. 

Alp. —Bernardo, art thou mad ?— 

Ber. —No—I’m not mad ! 

Is thy heart harder than those mines of ore ! 

If’tis—discard it!—and let mercy frame 
Another, kneaded with her precious tears, 

Mingled with those of Pity ! What—I ask— 

What think’st thou me ! A child—a puny child, 

Who despite duty, will its book forsake 

To grasp the glittering rattle ? Wouldst thou smother . 

Affection in my breast?—trample the league 
Twixt love and nature?—make me but a beast— 

And for a crown—a bauble!—Look on me ! 

Is there a brand of hell upon my face 

To mark me blighted by the curse of Heaven,— 

That thou dar’st treat me thus!—that thou dar’st scorn 
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My just entreaty !—that thou dar’st retain 
My father in hie chains ! Look on me—King ! 

Am I a blasted thing! 

Alp. —I pray thee calm 
This headstrong passion ! 

What is, must be. Thy father's daring crime 
Meets in this punishment its just reward. 

His action stained the honour of my crown. 

Ber. —My father's crime ! Then nature is a crime ! • 

Love is a crime ;—and every holy passion 
That heaven has granted to assimilate 
Man to his Maker is a ruthless crime ! 

And man, viler for that would seem to purge 
From every vileness, stands disgraced—defiled ! 

Bestial in nature, worse than any beast! 

Alp. —Curb this ungentle madness of thy tongue! 

And be thou well content, for that thou hast 
The sovreignty of Spain ! 

Ber. —Name it no more ! 

I do resign all right—all title to it! 

All hope, ambition, thought of sovereignty ! 

Free but my sire!— 

Alp. — Give o’er! Thy boyish passion troubles me ! 

Think’st me so weak, so firmless, so faint-hearted, 

As suffer the resolve of many years 
To be upturned by counsel from a boy ? 

Ber. —And if upturned, so much the credit more, 

A resolution good should ne’er be changed— 

But the resolve which Virtue lacks to hold 
In guardian keeping,—that, the sooner broken 
The sooner right—and rendered most becoming 
When cast aside it is, and trod upon ! 

King, I will kneel to thee !—here at thy feet \ 

Here make the vow, my father freed to me. 

I will love all for thee! To thee devote 

My wealth, my hopes, strength, blood, life, every thing! 

I’ll lead thy armies!—Gain thee victories! 

Gain’st the proud Moor, pains’ dearest enemy, 

Wage bitter war! Say thou wilt free my sire— 

Alp. —I would not yield me though the race of Moors 
Lay lifeless at my feet! 

Ber. —I’ll be your slate ! 

I will discard all manhood’s nobleness ! 

Pluck from my bosom every sense of shame ! 

* Note. [The Duke de Saldana, Bernardo’s father, married secretly the sister of 
Alphonso. For this he was imprisoned, and Bernardo supposed Alphonso his sire 
until he was of age.] 
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Ay, be & very sl&ve! Sit at thy feet, 

Fan thee when sleeping, and when thou’rt awake, 
Stand like a dog to do thy bidding! 
jilp. —Never! 

Vengeance will have its course. Remember, Sir, 

The coronation comes apace,— 

Be thou prepared for it—Forget the past;— 

Thy father, if so long he thus has bourne 
He is accustomed to it-**can bear it still 
Farewell! Anon, prepare, and follow me \ 

[Exit.] 

Ber. —“ He is accustomed to it—can bear it still !" 
This to a son ! this of a prisoned sire ! 

O that my brain felt not thus deadening weight j 
That natural energy might yet return ! 

But I feel crushed! 

The buoyant joys of early happiness 
Condensed by grief sink to the miry bottom. 

He offered me a crown! —he would have bought 
Forgetfulness of him who gave me birth— 

Who daily perishes in daily life! 

Breathe in my soul your fires, eternal powers! 

Before mine eyes conjure my enraged sire! 

That if I shrink in dread of my intent, 

His phantom form may sear their flinching orbs, 

And blind me to my consciousness of self! 

The crown ! the crown ! He'd have me wear it—ha I— 
Ere it shall sit,— 

Emblem of regal power upon this brow, 

May it be wreathed in hottest flames of torture, 

And in its circlet, wither flesh—bone—nerve ! 

Ay, even soul!—to mark me cursed of Heaven,— 
Instead of King! 

[Exit.] 


ACT II. 

SCENE III. —Queen Bertha , Sheudo , Castro. 

Bertha. —My lord 1 pray thee— I thy queen do pray thee 
To guard thyself from harm ! Escape from hence ! 

He hates thee Sheudo—hates thee with a rancour 
Meeted to thy great goodness—thou art spared 
Thus far, from no compassion—like the tiger 
He crouches in his lair, the moment waiting 
To spring upon thee with a surer aim !— 

Fly thee— 

Sheudo. —No princess—wherefore should I fly ? 

What profits life, the use of life debarred ? 
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I am an aged trunk, that, leafless, sapless, 

Extends its withered limbs, a useless blot 
On nature’s page.—Why should the axe be spared ? 

No, princess, let him strike ! 

Berth.— Live for Berpardo ! 

Perils surround him!—much he needs thy aid. 

Thou hast been guardian of hi9 calmer years,—• 

Who then, than thou, more fit to counsel him, 

When stormier days enclose ?—Come, iny lord Castro, 

Join here thy prayers to mine. 

Castro. —For what, your grace? 

Berth. —That our joint supplications may induce 
This good old man to fly. 

Cas.— Fly, lady, say’st thou ? 

Flight? ’tisa word I’ve read the meaning of— 

And, trust me, that is all! Heaven curse my tongue 
If e’er it counsels flight! 

Berth —What-not from death! 

Cast. —From nothing, save dishonour ! 

Berth. —But, my lord, 

There’s difference ’twixt you. Thou art young and strong, 
lie old. 

Cas. —An old man’s honour’s worth as much 
As a young striplings’! By the mass, and more ! 

One has the hope of years to wipe away 
Dishonour’s stain. The other by the act . 

Defiles a life!—and there’s no future left 
To purge it free again ! 

Bcr. —What path, my lord, 

Would’st counsel then, to follow ? 

Cas —Let the sword 
Mark out an hononrable path ! 

Bcr. —The sword— 

In age’s unsteady hand ! 

Cas. —I’m young and firm— 

I’ll fight for him! 

Btr. —But two against the world— 

’Twould little aid 

Cas —We’ll die together then! 

We can do that— 

And no man hinder us—Our honour left 
An unpolluted legacy ! a gift 
Posterity will proudly love to own ! 

[Enter Servant.] 

Servant. Your grace, the king desires your speedy presence 
In his own chamber. 

[Exit.] 
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Berth. My lords, farewell—my duty calls me hence— 
I would my prayers were heard—for hope t’escape 
His deadly hate were idle ! ’Tis as sure 
As the dark barb of death ! 

[Exit.] 

Cas. —Fly from Rodrigo! 

If’twere an honest man had bid you fly, 

Ay, had he but the cloak of honesty— 

A little speck of honesty—why then— 

’Twere well to pause—but fly when villains bid ! 

Satan’s own offspring! Heavens! had’t been a man 
Had counselled thus, I would have spitted him 
Upon my sword and held him up in scorn 
For men to point at! From Rodrigo fly!— 

O I so ache for opportunity 

To come at him!—Like the chained hound that snufls 
His game afir, and gnaws his fettering bonds 
In very agony of fierce desire! 

I’ll find occasion for’t! I will, by heaven! 

When I do meet him, I’ll so stir myself, 

Shall make his soul amazed, and need a hole 
(I’ll willing give it him,) to ’scape, and fly, 

To ease its wonder to its brimstone sire 
Who rules in Tartarus ! 

But hark! 1 hear 

The mingled sounds of multitudes attending 
The approaching coronation! 

Theudo. —Think you, my lord, 

He will receive the proffered crown ? 

Cas. —No—never! 

He would behold it on a tyrant’s brow!— 

The spoil of enemies—Ay, trampled down 
In the very dust by Spain’s worst foe, the Moor, 

Ere he would wear it! Dost thou ask, my lord ?— 

What hast thou taught him? 

Thcu. —Virtue e'er to honour— 

Love nature—follow justice! 

Cas. —Think’st thou then— 

Thy teachings ’tain no root ? He’ll justify, 

Ay, to the veriest tittle thy instructions. 

Come on, my lord!— 

If I’m not wofully mista’n in this, 

We’ll show thee sport anon—will mould thy frame 
Into youth’s lusty vigor—make thee nimble 
And frisky as a stripling ! Come, ray steel, 

There may be use fof thee ! Thy glistening brightness 
Seems as thy wish were flashing from thy face 
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To have at this base caitiff! Now, if Heaven 
(I pray it may not,) do not interpose 
To stop contention, we’ll have food betimes 
Shall satiate thy wish and mine to boot! 

S’deatli!—I will have at him and all who aid him, 
And that before I sleep !—Come on, my lord ! 

[Exeunt.]. 


[For the Portland Magazine.) 

THE MAN IN THE PINE WOODS. 

Gentle reader, will you accept my invitation and take another walk to the 
sand banks which overlook Pine Island, together with the beautiful expanse of 
country stretching away from the two hills 1 have before described? It is just 
six months since the spring flood I once told you of. The blossoms have swelled 
into fruit—the fruit itself h.iB been shaken from the boughs and is heaped up in 
yellow and crimson abundance by the reeking cider-mills. The husks have fall¬ 
en back, shrunken and dry, from the golden ears of corn bristling thick over 
many a field whose bosom is laden with multitudes of ripe pumpkins, heralds of 
thanksgiving, embedded like globes of solid gold in the brown earth. The old 
chesnut, at the end of the bridge, has opened its prickly burrs to the first frost, 
and the ripe nuts are rattling at intervals amid the fallen leaves, or splash into 
the water from the overhanging boughs. The venerable oaks, that shadow our 
house, have deepened from a soft green, into a sober brown and the maple over 
my mother’s grave, is flushed with a vivid scarlet, as if an angel had cast his 
raiment, to overshadow her quiet resting-place. Look up the river! how splen¬ 
didly its banks are robed, to the very waters’ brink, with a profusion of heavy fol¬ 
iage, each leaf of which, is imbued with deep, rich coloring, a painter might 
strive a life-time and fail in obtaining) while the river itself, reflects the bright¬ 
ness of its teeming barriers till it seems a liquid stream of amalgamated coloring. 
Yonder, is Rimmond forest, melting away to the east in a sea of brilliancy. Now 
look at the opposite bank ! what a picture is Falls Hill! how graceful is the sweep 
toward Castle Rock, looking as majestic as ever, raising its superb head to the sky, 
with a gorgeous drapery of forest trees springing thick from every clefl, and min*, 
gliiig with the reddening clouds till the sun-set itself seems but brightening with 
a lustre reflected from the magnificent picture of earth mellowing beneath it. 
Abroad, and on every side, does the same gorgeous brilliancy present itself, dark¬ 
ening in the shadow, or glowing in the oblique light, while the habitations look 
small and insignificant amid so much natural splendor. 

I will not draw your attention again to the Pine Grove. The wind is sighing 
mournfully among its branches, breathing a strange melody, in their raiment of 
everlasting green, like the sound of a dirge smothered by a death-pall. That 
grove would look like a robe of mourning, spread out in the dusky river-vale, but 
that the topmost trees catch and dally with the receding light, like a despairing 
Tuan grasping at the last rays of hope as they die away from his heart. It is 
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Btrange what a melancholy feeling comes over the mind at this hour and season. 
In spite of the transcendent magnificence of nature, we can but feel that we are 

looking upon the hectic beauty of the year, the flash of brilliancy before death_ 

that, like the Indian warrior, nature has arrayed herself bravely for the grave- 
Yet why should we be sad ? The spring-beauty will come again, flowers will 
blossom anew, and fruit will ripen as ever. Autumnal drapery will again robe the 
earth with brilliancy, but when we sink to rest, so unlike this scene, withered, 
feeble, beautiless, where will our rising be ?—how will it be ? Will the soul 
fling off* mortality, even as the tree casts its leaves, to be new clothed in the fresh¬ 
ness of heaven ? Will the stores of feeling and knowledge gathered here, be coun¬ 
ted for us in another world, or will the spirit bud and blossom again with the nev¬ 
er dying flowers of immortality ? Alas, we cannot tell, the mind of man is incapa¬ 
ble of understanding itself. Let us bow our souls and be humble, knowing that 
God cares for us. 

Gentle reader, I had not the most distant intention of moralizing or sentimen¬ 
talizing, when I commenced the last paragraph. I intended to tell a very simple 
story, but found myself dwelling on thoughts that have haunted me on a late sick 
bed, that come to ine in the stillness of the night, that follow me into the crowd 
and lie forever on my heart like a darkness; but they are unfit for this place; we 
will cast them off awhile, and again turn our attention to the vast and noble pic¬ 
ture outspread before us. It is growing chilly here ; step with me under my cloak ; 
draw its folds close, let me put my arm about you, and we shall be very comforta¬ 
ble while I tell my story, for the bland air of an Indian Summer is abroad. 

My father had taken a journey to the far west, to transact business for a firm in 
which he was a partner, leaving my step-mother on Pine Island with the family; 
which consisted of two elder sisters, myself, a step-brother, in his infancy, togeth¬ 
er with a house-maid and a young man, who slept in the house as a kind of pro¬ 
lection. About a month after my father’s departure, my mother on returning 
from a walk to Falls Hill, happened to meet a gentleman, against whom my 
father held a note of hand, of some considerable amount, just as she was passing 
along the edge of the Pine Grove. Tin* gentleman drew up his horse, and, on 
ieirning that the note was in my mother s possession, promised to call in the af¬ 
ternoon and leave the money with her. 'flic arrangement being made, my moth¬ 
er was about to resume her walk homeward when she observed a man dart from bo- 
bind a neighboring tree and pass along the skirt of the grove. There was a foot¬ 
path running through the wood, and my mother took no further notice of the cir¬ 
cumstance, than to suppose that the man had accidentally strayed from this path. 
She returned home therefore perfectly undisturbed, and when the gentleman called 
in the afternoon, received the money, without thinking that so large a sum 
mightbe unsafe in a house, whose only defence lay in a young clerk. 

The morning had been unusually fine, but toward night the sky was overcast 
while a dense mist came up from the river, spreading itself like a drapery over the 
valley. The night sat in early and was intensely dark. The dash of the water- 
fail near by, together with the wind moaning amid the pines, made all things 
damp without, and full of gloom; but none of this penetrated to our comfortable 
parlor. The blinds were closed, the furniture rubbed bright, the carpet was 
thick and warm, while the andirons and a fender of polished brass, most cheerfully 
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reflected back a blazing nut-wood fire. Dy some strange chance, Harry Drake, the? 
young man who usually slept at our house, was absent, and the girl had gone to 
visit a sister on School-Mill; therefore, my mother was left alone with her children. 
Our nearest neighbor was a Mr. Hync, who lived in the large red house standing 
on the bend of the road, as it sweeps from the sandbanks toward the bridge ; but 
the constant dash of the water-fall prevented the possibility of alarming them, 
should any danger threaten us. Of this, however, my mother had no fear; she 
locked the door, drew the heavy bolt, and with a feeling of perfect security, placed 
lights on the stand, by which she seated herself and held a map for us, while we 
traced the course of our father’s journey upon it. 

The map was folded, and Jane, my elder sister, (I would give her real name, 
but that I think one target, for the accommodation of the dear public, is as much 
as can be reasonably expected from a family,) seated herself by the stand, let her 
curls fall over her face, and in a moment was deep in the pages of ‘Thaddeus of 
Warsaw;’ my mother snuffed the candles, placed her feet on the fender, and 
threw one arm over the neck of Lucy, my second sister, and the other over my 
shoulders, as I lay with my head in her lap, and my eyes raised to her face, in 
anxious expectation of the story, without which we seldom went to bed satisfied. 
The tale with which our mother indulged us, was a model worthy of imitation, 
remarkably unpresuming, simple and true It was finished, and after kneeling by 
her side, and repeating our prayers, with an approving hand on the head of each. 
We were placed in bod, leaving Jane absorbed in the adventures of the Polish he¬ 
ro. In a few moments I was sound asleep in dear Lucy’s arms, and can on?y re¬ 
late what happened after, as it was told to me. 

After placing us in bed, my mother returned to the fire, arranged her cushions, 
and taking up the idle volume, commenced the affecting account of Sobieski’a 
departure from his enslaved country. Thus the time passed unnoticed, till the 
clock struck eleven, warning my mother of the lateness of the hour. She arose, 
threw down her book, and wiping her eyes exclaimed, ‘What a fool I am, to cry 
over a novel,’ then she proceeded to cover the fire with ashes, but she had scarce¬ 
ly raised the shovel, when a slight noise at the door arrested her attention. Jane 
looked up with a start, threw back her curls, and for a moment they both listened 
anxiously. Again the noise was repeated more forcibly, as if some person were 
attempting to force the bolt. My mother turned very pale ; Jane dropped her 
book, and creeping to her side, grasped her gown ; but not a word was spoken. 
Again there was a sound, as if a heavy stone had heen hurled against the door, 
and Hub was followed by a low whispering, fearfully distinct to my poor mother 
and Bistei. The former had, by this time, recovered a portion of the courage, 
which was her characteristic, and demanded in a voice tolerably steady, who thus 
attempted forcible entrance into her dwelling The whispering continued, and 
for a moment there was no reply ; at length a voice, evidently feigned, answered 
4 A friend.’ 

4 Your name and business,’ was my mother’s prompt rejoinder. There was no 
answer, except a renewed attempt to force the door. My mother grasped the 
shovel, which she still held and set her lips firmly together. ‘Have a care,’ she 
said in a resolute voice, ‘if you enter here, you will find me neither unprotected 

nor unarmed.* 
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The noise ceased, there was a trampling of quick heavy feet amid the fallen 
leaves, under the old oaks, and all was still again. My mother stood id the 
middle of the floor, listening breathlessly, while the trerniding Jane ventured to 
raise her face from whore it had been buried in the folds of her dress. In doing 
so, she caught a glance at the opposite window. Uttering a shrill cry, she Btood 
like one fascinated, pale and shivering all over with fear—her eyes distended, and 
her finger pointing to the sash. My mother turned, and there, pressed close to the 
glass, were two dusky faces, with eyes glaring like something supernatural on 
their helplessness. Even then, my mother did not lose her presence of mind. Ben¬ 
ding her head a little, while she kept her eyes steadily fixed on the window, she 
whispered—‘Jane, your father’s gun—bring it me.’ Her steady courage embol¬ 
dened th<? little girl ; shedaited forward to a neighboring closet, and in a moment, 
the light fowling-piece was in my mother’s hands. ‘It is unloaded,another; Mr. 
Hyne fired it off this morning.' ‘Ilush, 1 know it, 1 said iny mother sternly. 
There was a clinking of the lock under her fingtr, and then the piece was delib¬ 
erately levelled. The faces disappeared instantly, and there was a sound of smoth¬ 
ered voices under the window. 

‘Steal gently to the bed-room, in which the little girls are sleeping; lock the 
door and put the key in your bosom,’ said my mother, in a low deliberate voice, 
without moving a muscle, and still keeping her aim at the window. Poor Jane 
crept along the shadowy side of the room and performed her mission without the 
slightest noise. ‘Now,’ said my mother, with her eye still taking the range of 
the gun-barrel, ‘now, unfasten the outer door—without noise, I charge you—when 
1 come, open it gently, and run for your life.' 

Jane casta frightened look at the window, another on the resolute face of my 
step moiher, and obeyed her. The bolt was scarcely drawn, when my mother 
threw down the fowling-piece, darted to the cradle, and snatching up the sleeping 
boy, rushed through the door, followed by little Jane. They had scarcely reached 
the end of the bridge when the quick tread of feet was heard in hasty pursuit, but 
it was of no avail ; the night was intensely dark, and the dash of the falls drowned 
the noise of their fleet footsteps as they almost flew over the bridge. The pur¬ 
suit was given up, and unharmed, the fugitives arrived at the house of Mr. Hyne. 
IVIy mother’s foot had scarcely touched the door-step, when she fainted and fell 
forward with the babe still clasped to her bosom. Jane, feeling every breath she 
drew as if tije clutch of the ruffian was upon her shoulder, knocked vigorously 
at the door, and added her voice with so much effect, that Mr. Hyne, his wife, 
and two stout hired men, sprang from their respective beds, and rushed simulta¬ 
neously to the door, where they found my poor mother prostrate on the steps, still 
clasping her babe, who was half smothered in his cradle-quilt, and the impatient 
Jane crying and trembling with affright. Breathlessly, the poor child explained 
their nocturnal appearance, while our kind neighbors were restoring my fainting 
parent. By the time Mr. Hyne and his men had hurried on their clothes, she had 
recovered, and remembering the peril in which we were left, she insisted on re¬ 
turning with them. 

When my mother again entered,our house with her three champions armed to 
the teeth, she found the door half open; the fowling-piece lying just'as she had 
cast it down ; the two brass candlesticks upright and tall as ever ; ‘Thaddeus of 
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Warsaw,’ on the hearth-rug, while sister Lucy and myself were snugly sleeping 
in the middle of a soft feather bed, as unconsciously happy as if robbers never ex¬ 
isted to be frightened at a slender gun, minus powder and lead. 

Notwithstanding the peaceable appearance of the battle-field, the present per¬ 
sons were not entirely victorious. The lock of a secretary was broken, and my 
mother’s purse, together with the roil of bank-bills she had that day received, 
had been carried off by the enemy. No lives were lost, but the camp had been 
plundered during the retreat of my mother’s forces ; however, like a sensible wo¬ 
man, she congratulated herself that things were no worse, kissed Jane and the 
baby half a dozen limes, and tried not to care about the money. 

As our friends were considering and guessing who the robbers could be, Harry 
Drake came in, and on hearing the occurrences of the evening, expressed himself* 
much astonished, and said he had just met two men walking rapidly up Falls Hill, 
as he was returning from an apple bee , in that direction; he added, that he was 
passing by, to sleep with a friend, and on seeing a light, came in to enquire the 
cause. Who the men he had met could be, it was impossible for him to guess. 
He said they passed him quickly, and the night was so dark as to prevent his 
distinguishing their faces. 

‘Mamma,’ said Jane, suddenly springing up, her face bright with a new discov¬ 
ery, ‘Mamma, I know who one of the men was.’ 

Harry Drake half rose from his chair, and then resumed his position, somewhat 
nervously, while the others looked surprised and incredulous. 

‘Who is it dear?’ inquired her mother, smiling at her eagerness. 

‘Mamma, I am almost certain it was the man you saw in the Pine Woods, while 
you were talking to Mr, Mosely about the note ; and none else could have known 
you would receive so much money.’ 

‘You are right,’ Baid my mother, ‘it must have been the man in the pine woods, 
but who was he ? I did not see his face.’ Here conjecture was at fault, though all 
agreed that one of the robbers must have been the man in the Ptne Woods. Eo. 


[For the Portland Magazine.) 

WE WOULD NOT CALL THEE BACK. 

Thou hast passed away, dear, sainted one, 

And winged thy flight to heav’n ; 

Thy crown of joy, was early won ; 

Ere half thy morning sand had run, 

Or mists had veil’d thy rising sun, 

The gracious call was giv’n. 

And who could wish, thou hadst remain’d 
Till sorrow thy young heart had stain’d ? 

We have laid thee on thy shrouded bier, 

Wan, motionless,—and cold ; 

We have gazed the last, shed our last tear 
On that pale cheek, that form so dear; 
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We may not keep thee longer here; * 

Thy tale of life is told ! 

Yet, can we wish the race less brief, 

When thou art spared such worlds of grief? 

Why should we mourn, thou treasur'd one, 

Thy early upwird flight? 

Why gri< ve, lliy earthly task is done, 

Thy Paradise of bliss begun, 

Thy rich reward already won 
In realms of ceaseless light? 

O no ! we cannot wish thee here, 

We hush the sigh, we stay the tear. 

Thou hast gone, belovd, to realize 
Thy dearest hope, below— 

Thy gracious father, bade thee rise, 

To blessedness beyond the skies, 

To joys which our poor mortal eyes 
May never, never know. 

O no ! we would not call thee back 
To tread life’s bleak and thorny track. 

Sweet bud ! though here the cult’ring hand 
Did guard thy infant bloom, 

Angels shall, in that holier land 
Alone, behold the flower expand, 

And ripen, for that beauteous hand, 

Which heavenly hues assume. 

Then bloom and flourish, lovely one, 

Beneath that bright eternal sun. 

Thy home is now, where seraphs dwell, 

Near God’s eternal throne ; 

There, there ! thy rapturous song shall swell, 

In grateful strains thy love to tell; 

There perfect peace shall care expel, 

Nor sin, nor grief be known. 

O GOD ! w T e yield her up to thee, 

An offsprirg willing, perfect, free. L. L. 

Salem , Mass. 

EDITORIAL NOTICES* 

Norman Leslie.— This is a splendid book—we must say it, notwithstanding 
the forestalling puffs of the New York Mirror, puff’s which, if the whole commu¬ 
nity thought of such manceuvering as we do, would have injured Mr. Fay’s novel 
extremely. However, as we have said, notwithstanding this we cannot honestly re¬ 
frain from saying that Norman Leslie is a splendid affair, and one that must place 
its author on a level with America s best writers. There is a knowledge of char¬ 
acter displayed which surprises, a strength of language that excites, a crowd of 
incidents that might have been scattered over four volumes with good effect, and 
a profusion of glowing pictures, exquisite and thrilling in the extreme. But 
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Harrington of the Galaxy is right. There are no resting places, no pages to breatL 
freely over. In short, Mr. Kay has not stooped sufficiently to the drudgery of 
literature. Detail is wanting. Like a sudden thunder storm, flash after dash 
of brilliancy dazzles the reader, hurrying him on and on, till the brain aches with 
its press of sensations. It has its faults, but Norman Leslie is a credit to Mr. Fay, 
and an honor to America. 

The Gift. —We opened to a plate of Fanny Kemble and closed the book again. 

The Token. —We intend to speak of this annual at length before New-Year’s 
Day. 

The Magnolia, of New York.—We have not had time to examine the con¬ 
tents, but the binding is in exquisite taste. 

The People’s M ag azine. —This is a useful, interesting family magazine, wor¬ 
thy of all praise and ot a good support, which we hope it receives. It is publish¬ 
ed by S. Colman, and has been recently connected with the Penny Magazine. 

Parley’s Almanac is the best we have seen, the contents are simple without 
being silly, uselul without dullness, and witty without coarseness. Huy it, read 
it, and lay it up for reference. 

The East Bkidgewajer Patriot, edited by the Browns, former conductors 
of the Amaranth, (By the way that little favorite of ours progresses very agreea¬ 
bly,) is just the kind of journal we should expect from the men who conduct it, 
lively, useful, and exceedingly inteicsling. We wish there were more such pa¬ 
pers in our country. 

Carey’s Library of Choice Literature, Philadelphia. We have received 
the third and fourth numbers of tilts excellently managed work, and shall be 
obliged to the publishers if they will forward the two previous numbers* It is 
gotten up in a neat style and is of a convenient size for a library, at $ 5 per an¬ 
num, extremely cheap for such an immense mass of good reading matter. 

Thf. Infidel. —To those who object to this Tale as improbable may we be 
permitted to say, that it is truth, highly colored, but still true in its leading fea¬ 
tures. Let those who have read the account of the murder of Col. Sharpe by 
Beauchamp say, if the character of Caroline Pope is not rather softened than 
otherwise, from that of Ann Beauchamp. She was beautiful, talented, and an 
infidel. She attempted to kill her betrayer and practised shooting at a mark in 
order to get a steady hand. She married Beauchamp under the expiess condition 
that he should murder Sharpe. She killed herself in prison the night before her 
husband s execution, and all this without one touch of the pity, of the relenting 
womanhood, with which we endeavored, perhaps unsuccessfully, to mellow down 
the real character. When asked why he did not kill himself and die with his 
wife, Beauchamp gave as a reason that he believed in an after life, in a God and 
a retribution for sins, but his wife did not. Caroline Pope is not a creature of our 
imagination ; her character and the truths of her story were far more terrible 
than the bumble tale founded upon them—we only copied a dark picture drawn 
and fearfully colored by the demon of atheism. 

To Correspondents. —A pretty piece of poetry , 11 The Bird at Sea,” has been 
lying on hand some months. As soon a3 possible we will insert it, if the author 
will allow us to make a slight alteration. We return thanks to a Salem cor¬ 
respondent. and should like to hear from her again. Our young friend in that 
place is informed that his manuscript will be received with pleasure. Will Mr. 
Burleigh, of the Amaranth, accept our thanks for his beautiful poein ? We will 
cheerfully reciprocate the favor as soon as our health permits of increased 
labor. VVe regret that the numerous engagements of our valued correspondent, 
F have prevented his continuing bis articles on the “ Character of the age.” He 
may be depended on for our next number. 

We owe an apology to our subscribers on the Penobscot for the delay in the 
delivery of our October number. The publisher was absent, we were confined to 
our room, and by mistake the Magazines were placed on board a packet, instead 
of the steam boat which usually conveys them. The vessel was weatherbound, 
in consequence of which the magazines were delayed on their passage to Bangor 
and its vicinity. 
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THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

*%T 

iT'was the third night after the removal of the French court to 
the .palace of Versailles. The receiving rooms were thrown open 
in all the magnificence of regal splendor. Music breathed low and 
sweet from numerous galleries, and illuminated chandeliers shower¬ 
ed light over a throng of courtiers glittering with orders, and ladies 
resplendent with ornaments. One, a creature of surprising beauty, 
stole quietly thiough the brilliant crowd, exchanging a smile with 
one, a bon-mot with another, and a courteous glance with a third, 
almost imperceptibly nearing a private door, through which she 
glided with the bright smile still playing like sun-light about her 
mouth. But the instant she was alone it passed away. She drew 
a long breath as if relieved from acting a part, and hurrying down a 
flight of steps entered the palace gardens. Never was there a more 
splendid scene than here presented itself. Thousands of lamps 
appeared amid the deep green foliage of the orangery, flashing over 
the rich fruit, where it hung like globes of burnished gold gathering 
and throwing off brightness. Thousands more glimmered thickly 
along the native branches, lighting up the dewy leaves till every 
shrub and tree seemed drooping with a fruitage of stars. Here and 
there an illuminated branch shot a prismatic light athwart the 
showering drops of a fountain, or flung a soft brilliancy over the sta¬ 
tues peopling the flowering thickets, or crouching their snowy limbs 
amid the grass. In one direction the eye might rest on a hamlet 
of rustic cottages nestled into a sheltring nook, and half hidden by 
dimly lighted trees ; while, scattered in various directions, light pa¬ 
vilions upreared themselves, their graceful columns wreathed by 
rare exotics, shaking their cups to the night air and making it almost 
voluptuous with odor. 

The lady of our story hurried through this wilderness of light 
and flowers, till she reached one of the most secluded of these fairy 
temples. After looking anxiously about for a moment, she opened 
the door and entered a small hexagonal room furnished in a style of 
oriental magnificence. The ceiling and miniature dome was of most 
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exquisite basso relievo, while iu every second division a sash, set 
with crystalline transparency, opened to the ground, draped without 
by a profusion of breathing flowers. Suspended from the dome by a. 
heavy chain of linked gold, an alabaster lamp shed its light over a 
small table of Italian marble, white as snow, and almost impercepti¬ 
bly veined by a soft rose color. 

The lady cast a hurried glance about the room, and then threw 
herself, with graceful abandonment, on a pile of silken cushions 
heaped on the carpet. 

“Thank heaven, I am alone,” she exclaimed, throwing a superb 
arm across the cushion and pressing her flushed cheek upon it, re¬ 
gardless that she had shaken a cluster of Bourbon lilies, formed of 
gems, from her temple, and that the ostrich feather attached to it lay 
broken, and like a handful of newly drifted snow-flakes, on her crim¬ 
son couch. “ Thank heaven, I am alone,” she repeated, half burying 
her face in the swell of her arm, and closing her eyes as if weary 
with excitement. But she was not alone, for scarcely had she en¬ 
tered the pavilion when a white but masculine hand cautiously pitted 
the passion flowers allowed to trail over the sash opposite ; and a 
pair of dark eyes gazed in upon her with a passionate earnestness, 
as an enthusiastic connoisseur might dwell on a favorite painting 
knowing it to be his, or being certain of the power to obtain it. 

“ She is a superb creature,” half muttered the intruder, glancing 
at her half concealed head, and then at the little silken-clad foot 
hanging in fine relief against the crimson cushions, while its fellow 
lay buried in the folds of her white satin dress, “ and game that 
loses no charms in the pursuit,” he added, leaving the window 
noiselessly. The next moment he was kneeling by her side. 

“ Why do you seek solitude ma belle reine ?” he said in a low in¬ 
sinuating voice, stealing his hand under her forehead, and attempt¬ 
ing to raise her head from its beautiful resting place. 

The lady sprung up, and her eyes dwelt indignantly on the in¬ 
truder; but he fixed his look on her with a cool, unabashed steadi¬ 
ness, that acted as a spell. The flush of anger—nay, almost of 
loathing—passed away like the rose-tints from a summer cloud, and 
again the sweet practised smile revelled on her beautiful features. 

“ Is it only you ?” she said, dropping to her pile of cushions with 
the grace of that most graceful of all creatures, a practised French¬ 
woman, “ Is it only you?—I thought it had been--” 

u His Majesty, you would say,” interrupted her auditor in a quite 
jeering tone—“ he could not have noticed your departure—age pro¬ 
duces blindness—this is his only excuse, for we cannot suppose 
even His Highness will indulge in another six years of indifference 
so soon.” 

Marie Antoinette—for it is of her we write—half sprung from her 
recumbent position as if a serpent had stung her. Again the scom- 
fhl flash shot to her eye, and away again. She moved one of the 
cushions, as if for her better accommodation, and resumed her posi¬ 
tion with a composure that might have rivalled his own, but that a 
slight, very slight quivering of the voice, told that it came from the 
sfeat of struggling anger, as she said,— 
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“ Monsieur de Gouvion forgets that he speaks of my husband and 
his king, when he mentions Louis of France with contempt!” 

“ No,” he exclaimed with more feeling than he had yet evinced, 
“ No, I can never forget that he is both, so long as an improvident 
and ill-regulated government reminds me of the one, and I see the 
smiles, once mine, lavished on him as the other. How can I for¬ 
get,” he continued passionately. “ when I see him in the careless 
possession of a love once confessedly my own ?” 

“It is false!!—false as your own heart!” exclaimed the queen, 
rising slowly to her feet, and speaking in that low distinct tone 
which expresses the concentration of deep passion ; “ I never loved 
you.—If for a moment my heart debased itself in listening to your 
passion, your insidious serpent-like breathings, it was but for a mo¬ 
ment ; Marie of Austria could not so forget herself long.” 

“ Marie of Austria must be strangely forgetful, or she would bear 
in mind that certain billets d*amour have passed from her fair hand 
to my unworthy self; of course every line was too precious not to 
be treasured as the life-pulse of her slave,” and with a triumphant 
smile curling his haughty lip, he drew a handful of perfumed notes 
from bis bosom; and glancing a half mocking look at the,queen, as 
he unfastened a braid of her long brown hair which bound them 
together, he selected one and extended it toward her. 

The queen took the little rose-tinged note with evident perturba¬ 
tion, and the blood rushed over her face and neck like a flash of 
sunlight on an alabaster vase, as its seal—a winged cupid—met 
her eye. But this gave place to an expression of intense self- 
loathing as she proceeded to read the delicately traced lines; her 
eyes drooped, and a crimson spot lay burning into each cheek, 
while her figure, but a moment before so upright and proud in its 
bearing, seemed to bend and become less tall underlie load of self¬ 
contempt pressing down her haughty spirit. After she had learned 
the contents of the note, she stood for the space of a moment in this 
attitude of self-abasement, unmindful that his exulting eye was read¬ 
ing her changing countenance, and that the thoughts thronging 
within might not be such as befitted her to reveal. At length he 
spoke, and the sound of his voice aroused her to a sense of her situa¬ 
tion ; but instant self-possession was beyond her power. 

“The queen of France,” he said, “ cannot be ignorant that this 
little bundle of papers places her entirely in my power.” 

“ Your power!” she murmured as if unconscious of what she was 
saying. 

De Gouvion seemed touched by her state of resistless humiliation. 
In a softened and almost tender voice he said, “Why do youliy 
such scorn, force me to prove my power thus against my wishes ? 
Return the note, and let it be forgotten that I have been compelled 
to make this unworthy use of it.” He extended his band to receive 
the paper still open in hers; but as if suddenly restored to her proud 
self by the motion, she crushed it together, and with a gesture of 
contempt, dashed it down and trampled it into the Persian carpet. 

“ Thus,” she said vehemently, “ I spurn and defy your power.” 

“ Beware,” he retorted, turning pale with anger, “ beware, or I 
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may be tempted to prove my power by making these public ; n and 
with a pale compressed lip, he touched the packet with his finger^ 

“You dare not!” she replied, “ and even if you did, Louis would 
believe them forgeries.” 

u I have not to learn how easily the weak king may be duped ; 
but happily for me, the public is neither so blind, nor so complaisant, 
nor is Marie Antoinette so great a favorite among the secret demo^ 
crats of France, that this precious little bundle would not be gladly 
received on their private council tables.” 

The queen shrunk back, evidently staTtled by bis threat. Though 
imprudent and volatile in the extreme, she was far from being a 
we^k-minded woman. In a moment she comprehended the danger 
of her position. Those little playful notes, written in the gaiety of 
her heart still redolent with her favorite perfume, and looking as if 
manufactured from rose-leaves—those notes she saw might be made 
the instruments of incalculable mischief, if left in the possession of 
an enemy such as she knew the man before her would become, if 
allowed to leave her presence unconciliated, with the danger¬ 
ous proofs of her imprudence at his mercy. She was more than 
right in her fears. Billett d'amour from the queen of France to a 
member of her court, were unsafe documents to be abroad, when 
the nation was swiftly verging toward that revolution, which, like 
the curse on Cain, has left a stain of blackness affixed to her history 
Which will darken and deepen there, so long as her name is heard 
among the nations of the earth. The virtues of a thousand Lafay- 
etles could not bleach it a shade whiter; the devastations and 
boasted glory of a Bonaparte but serve to furnish another broad leaf 
to the sanguinary record. The greatness orf her illustrious line of 
monarchs is overshadowed and rendered dim, by the hideous mon¬ 
ster of anarchy* that swept its dark garment over the whole country, 
breathing atheism upon her altars—blasting her vineyards—tearing 
down her wine-presses, and setting up in their empty places guil¬ 
lotines, reeking with the innocent blood it thirsted for. France 
may become more prosperous, greater and better, than her sis¬ 
ter kingdoms ; yet posterity, when they read her history, will shud¬ 
der as they turn to that page which tells of the time when she lay, 
like an unnatural monster, satiated and drunken with the blood of 
her own children—of the innocent, the beautiful, the young and 
the helpless—when her temples were turned into monuments of. 
shame—when liberty became a base mockery—when the delicate 
ties of society were rent and crushed with a fearful hand, and inde¬ 
cencies were perpetrated boldly in the high places of the nation. At 
the time of our story the thunder of this moral earthquake was be¬ 
ginning to be beard louder and lotidcr each day ; but still the court 
lived on, as if ignorant of the warning. Hisses and groans mingled 
with the shouts of the people whenever the queen went abroad, and 
execrations were heaped upon her by the canaille of the metropolis. 
Her extravagancies were openly complained of. Grieved and amaz¬ 
ed at her waning popularity, she had made an effort to regain it be¬ 
fore her departure for her palace of Versailles. Finding but partial 
success she naturally drew about her the aristocrats of the court; 
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and by the entertainments and profuse expense by which she bound 
them to her, still farther exasperated the greater portion of the na¬ 
tion. The knowledge she had gained of the reigning discontent had 
been gathered from observation, and was necessarily imperfect. As 
yet none of those about her had ventured to hint at her unpopularity ; 
but now, when suddenly told that secret meetings were held by her 
enemies, and menaced by one of her own subjects bold enough to 
break in upon her retirement, she felt that her danger must be im¬ 
minent, and for a moment shrunk astounded from the conviction* 

In seasons of danger and difficulty, Marie Antoinette was a truly 
great woman, quick to resolve and strong to execute. Since the 
last unmanly threat of her persecutor, she had been standing with 
one white hand resting on the marble table, and her eyes bent to 
the floor. She felt that she had given an imprudent liberty to her 
feelings, and collected all her womanly powers to charm away the 
evil. Raising her fine blue eyes from the shadow of their drooping 
lashes, she met the earnest gaze he had been silently fixing upon 
her, with one of those soft soul-subduing glances that had so en¬ 
thralled his heart in past years, and a smile, arch and playful, lay 
upon her rich lips, like light upon a ripening pomegranate. * 

“ So you will expose all my old follies unless I go on committing 
new ones. Well, whether I will or not, we must be friends ;” and 
she gracefully extended one of the most beautiful hands in France. 

De Gouvion hesitated and looked searchingly in her face for a 
moment; but her dissembling was perfection ; not a shadow darken¬ 
ed her beautiful features, and a bright smile of apparent frankness 
and gaiety lighted them into transcendent loveliness of expression. 
Convinced of her sincerity, or rather bewildered by the fascination 
of her look and manner, he took the extended hand and pressed it 
fervently to his lips. 

u And so, mon ami , you really thought me seriously angry,” she 
said, with a rich laugh, that filled the little room like the murmur 
of waters through a bed of violets ; u ma foi ! what a bravado yon 
have become.” 

u Forgive me,” he answered in some confusion, u the thoughts of 
your displeasure drove me to desperation.” 

She gaily interrupted him, and glancing at the notes in his hand, 
exclaimed, u How you did threaten me about them ; but, n’importe , 
Je vous pardonne. Voila /” she added with another sweet laugh, 
pointing to the crushed note on the carpet as she glided to her 
former seat, and throwing one of the silken cushions to her feet, 
playfully commanded him to occupy it. He smiled and was about 
to seat himself by her side; but with another musical laugh she 
cried— 

“ Kneel, kneel, you are a rebel and must take a new oath of 
allegiance.” 

Evidently delighted beyond measure, the young courtier gracefully 
bent his knee to the cushion, and pressed his lips with mock reve¬ 
rence to her extended hand. 

u A tribute for your sovereign ! a tribute !” 
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“ What can I offer? he gallantly answered,” again touching her 
hand, “ my heart ? but you have rejected that so often!” 

“Any thing—those billetdoux, if you will.” 

In spite of her efforts to prevent it, a slight tone of anxiety affect¬ 
ed her voice, as she made this careless demand. He looked in her 
face, and a suspicious cloud darkened his brow. She saw it, and 
hastily added— 

“ No, no, I had forgotten they are your last hope—but the dia¬ 
mond on your little finger, that will do ;” and she held out a 
taper finger to be circled by the ring. 

He attempted to take off the gem she had demanded, but it was 
small and came over the joint with difficulty. The package of notes 
prevented a free use of his hand; and with his mind entirely engross¬ 
ed by the refractory ring, he hastily twisted the braid of hair about 
them, and laid them on his knee. Quick as lightning the queen 
caught them up, and darting to the lamp held them in the blaze. 
Almost as quickly he sprang to his feet, and with an execration, 
caught her almost rudely about the waist, attempting to wrest the 
burning notes from her; but it was too late. She held them on 
high till the blaze enveloped her hand, and as he caught her wrist 
to force them from her, they fell in a shower of blackened fragments 
over the snowy table. 

For the space of a minute after this bold act, the queen and her 
baffled lover stood face to face; she trembling with over-excitement, 
triumphant, yet half frightened at what she had done; and he, pale 
with a terrible anger, his lips bloodless, and a dusky dame seeming 
to glow through the blackness of his eye. The poor queen cowered 
and shrunk from that malignant look ; she felt that she had made a 
deadly unrelenting enemy, and she was right. A proud man never 
forgives the woman who has deliberately exerted the winning pow¬ 
ers of her sex to deceive him. Wound his tenderness, arouse his 
jealousy, overwhelm him with reproaches, and he may overlook 
and excuse all. But make him the dupe of any design, let him feel 
that you have coldly spread out your fascinations for a selfish pur¬ 
pose, and he is lost to you forever ; even if his heart could return to 
its allegiance, it would scarcely be worth the having. But a vil¬ 
lain—meet his plot with a counterplot—match him in finesse—baffle 
his evil designs, and he is the most malicious of all bitter enemies. 
Marie Antoinette knew this to be true, and she quailed under the in¬ 
fluence of that serpent-like eye. Not a word had been spoken ; but 
that look was enough. She turned her eyes from his, and throwing 
herself on the cushions, buried her face in her hands and wept pas¬ 
sionately. He looked on her as she lay, smiled a bitter malignant 
smile, picked up the crumpled note which she had frgotten on the 
carpet, and left the pavilion without speaking a word. 

For some time the queen of France indulged freely in her tears; 
then suddenly recollecting that her absence from the palace might 
be observed, she sprang up, hastily arranged the cluster of Bourbon 
lilies in her hair, threw the broken feather away, and left the pavil¬ 
ion. Pausing by one of the fountains, she caught some of its falling 
drops in her little palm ; and after bathing her eyes returned to the 
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palace, smiling, self-possessed and graceful as she had left it. 
Among all who filled those gorgeous apartments not one appeared 
so gay as their queen. They little thought that a new and trembling 
fear lay on her heart like a coiled serpent, yet it was even so. 

It was eleven in the morning, and yet the aristocratic and regal 
inmates of Versailles were buried in sleep. The palace gardens lay 
bathed in a flood of light, broken, under the trees and about the 
thickets, into irregular patches of cool shadowing, while here and 
there amid the green branches, burthened with its extinguished com¬ 
panions, a lamp still flickering on, or a withered garland trailing 
across the terrace, told of the last night’s festival. All was lone and 
deserted, except the little pavilion we have already mentioned. 
There, seated on the cushions, still heaped as the queen had left 
them, was De Gouvion; and by his side, with her slender hand 
in his, sat a dark-eyed melancholy girl, with a soft madonna 
cast of features, and an expression upon them, as she bent her clas¬ 
sical head toward him, which could not be mistaken. The young 
girl had poured her heart’s love out recklessly to the man by her 
side. He was talking in a low persuasive tone, which had a kind 
of enthralling music in its whisperings ; still he did not look in her 
face as he spoke; but his eyes glanced restlessly about the room, or 
were fastened on the marble table, still soiled with fragments of 
blackened paper, He talked long and earnestly, and closed by say¬ 
ing, “You promised, Adeline, to let no opportunity escape you, to 
be ever on the alert.” 

She made no answer; but sat W'ith her hands clasped in her lap, 
and tears rolling slowly down her cheeks. 

“ Why do you not answer, Adeline,” he exclaimed impatiently, 
have I not promised to make you my wife whenever this great object 
is accomplished ?” 

“ But you have promised so often beforeshe answered, timidly 
raising her swimming eyes to his. 

“But I will swear now—that must satisfy youand he raised a 
little crucifix hanging about her neck-to his lips. 

Adeline’s eye brightened for an instant; then bursting into fresh 
tears she exclaimed, “ Indeed, indeed, I cannot iujure her—she is 
so kind, so good !” 

“ I do not ask you to injure her—have I not told you that she 
will return to her own country, and live happily at her brothel’s 
court ?” 

“ Are you certain this is all they intend ?” 

“ Most certain.” 

“ And will you forsake that odious Madam Lamothe ?” 

“ When this object is accomplished—until then I shall need her 
services.” 

“ Swear that you will leave her.” 

“ See, I do;” and again he kissed the crucifix; then holding it 
to her lips, he said, “ Now it is your turn—promise, upon this, to 
observe my directions.” 

The poor girl made a motion as if to obey him, and then shrunk 
back irresolute. 
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“ Farewell then,” he exclaimed, dropping the crucifix-in her lap 
and rising coldly, “ Madam Lamothe purposes-” 

“Stop—oh do not go to her—see, I swear,” she cried, bending 
eagerly forward and pressing the cross to her lip with both hands. 

u Promised like my own brave girl,” he cried, returning—“Now 
go to the palace, and remember to bring me intelligence this even¬ 
ing,” and hurrying her to the door, he pressed her hand and return¬ 
ed into the pavilion. He had left it on the previous night for the 
secret haunts of such jacobins as were gathered in the neighborhood. 
There he had forced back the pride of his aristocratic habits, and 
entered into all their debasing plans, adopting their detestable 
measures with the avidity of a scorned man thirsting for vengeance. 
All the night long he had been thus employed, and the morning 
found him as we have related, tempting with empty promises the 
favorite waiting-maid of the queen—one whom he had tom from the 
innocent places of her childhood, and whose pure spring of affections 
he had sullied in its first gushings. At the time of his first acquain¬ 
tance with Adaline he was in high favor with the queen; and it 
was that he might place an unconscious spy over her actions, rather 
than from any pity for the deluded girl, which induced him to inter¬ 
est Marie Antoinette in her behalf, as the daughter of a deceased 
friend of his own. Thus for several years he had, by & series of 
trifling attentions to the lost girl, excited a constant hope that his 
heart would again return to her, while he had easily gleaned from 
her conversation and letters, all the information he wished with re¬ 
gard to the royal household. But to induce her to become an active 
agent in betraying the secrets of her royal mistress, he found more 
difficult than he had anticipated. However, he did succeed, as our 
reader is aware; and well satisfied with his success, left the royal 
gardens to prosecute his traitorous plans elsewhere. 

After her interview with De Gouvion, Adeline let herself into the 
palace by a private entrance, and hastened through several luxurious 
anterooms to the queen’s bed chamber. She listened a moment; 
then gently opening the door, stole softly through the rich artificial 
twilight, created and mellowed by the heavy purple drapery sweep¬ 
ing over the windows. Casting a wistful glance toward the royal 
couch, she breathed more freely, on seeing, through an opening in 
the curtain, the beautiful head of the queen, half buried in the frilled 
pillow, with a hand thrust under her damask cheek, and her neck- 
ruffles heaving with the respiration of a quiet sleeper. Adeline 
glided noiselessly to a table covered with ornaments hastily cast 
from the wearer, and thrown in brilliant confusion among unread 
petitions, perfumed sonnets, and empty jewel-boxes. She was 
carefully searching among the papers, when the rose colored drapery 
was flung suddenly from before the bed, and looking hastily up, she 
saw with terror that the queen was leaning on her pillow in a half 
sitting posture, and looking with astonishment upon her. Before 
she could speak the queen exclaimed, more hastily than was her 
wont—“Madmoiselle Adeline, why do you visit my bed cham¬ 
ber without a summons ?” 

Quick as thought the waiting woman was ready with an excuse. 
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Taking an ivory casket from the table she held it up, saying, “ The 
jeweller from Paiis wished me to submit this for your majesty’s in¬ 
spection—it is a necklace of rare diamonds, very beautiful—and he 
supposed your highness might wish for the first refusal of it.” 

“ Bring my dressing gown!” exclaimed the queen, eagerly throw¬ 
ing back the silken quilt, and thrusting her feet into the slippers of 
the previous night, “draw up that curtain and give me the jewels !” 

Adeline obeyed, and with almost childlike impatience, the queen, 
being hastily robed, gathered her dressing gown about her, and run¬ 
ning to the unveiled window, through which the sunbeams were 
pouring, held the magnificent diamonds in their full blaze. 

u Beautiful ! beautiful!” she exclaimed, eagerly shaking them 
about, and the sunlight flashed and sparkled over them like a shower 
of prismatic fire—“They are absolutely dazzling—but the price* 
Adeline—at how much does Bossanges value them ?” 

“ At sixteen hundred thousand francs,” was the reply. 

<c It is too much, quite ruinous, yet I must have them—Who is 
that at the private door? Go and see, Adeline.” 

The attendant obeyed, and returned, saying that the king wish¬ 
ed to be admitted. ^ 

“Certainly,” replied the queen hastily, twisting her long bro^n 
hair into a kind of turban round her head, and gathering her dress¬ 
ing gown in graceful drapery over her neck—“tell his majesty I 
wait his presence, and then bring the young princes hither—their 
smiles must help purchase the diamonds for me.” 

Adeline admitted the king, and then went to perform the queen’s 
last command. 

Louis had just returned from a meeting with his council, where 
the discontent of his subjects had been laid before him in a host of 
petitions, which he had no means of granting, yet which were 
couched in terms of complaint almost insulting. His brow was 
wrinkled, his eye dim, and his whole person careworn and dejected, 
as he entered the queen’s apartment. He returned her greeting 
somewhat stiffly as she advanced to receive him, and sighing heavi¬ 
ly, threw himself into a chair. The queen felt, instinctively, that 
his mood was unpropitious for her wishes; and closing the casket on 
the diamonds, she bent over his chair and sought to charm away his 
dejection; but for once she was unsuccessful. The gloom darkened 
on his brow, and shaking off the hand which she had laid on his 
shoulder, he left his seat and walked the room in evident perturba¬ 
tion. The queen’s fears were awakened by his strange manner. 
The scene of the previous night flashed to her mind; and with a 
sinking dread of some new evil, she demanded of the agitated mon¬ 
arch the cause of his disorder. Before he could answer Adeline 
returned with two of the young princes. Casting off a portion of 
his gloom, Louis resumed his seat; and lifting the younger of the 
beautiful children to his knee, circled the other with his arm. The 
queen drew an ottoman to his feet, and passing an arm also round 
the young boy, pressed his round cheek to hers with the affectionate 
grace which was so becoming in her. 

“ Now,” she said, smoothing the little fellow’s hair with her 
10 
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hand, and raising her bright face to the king’s, 44 Now, if we were a 
peasant family, living in a snug little cot at the foot of a hill, draped 
by the vineyards which supported us, with a few goats and a garden, 
how happy we could be.” 

“Would to heaven we were in so safe a shelter,” said the kin 
fervently, 44 for then I might gather my family about my humbl 
hearthstone, without a fear of finding deceit and treachery in its 
bosom;” and the unhappy monarch bowed his face to his son’s 
head, and a hot tear dropped among his sunny curls. 

44 But, papa,” said the elder boy, raising his face anxiously, 44 if 
you work in a vineyard like the men I saw once, shall 1 be king 
then ?” 

44 No, no,” interrupted the other eagerly, 44 we’ll carry grapes on 
our heads in a pretty basket, just as the little peasant boys do, 
Monsieur De Gouvion told me all about it.” 

Louis hastily arose, and commanded Adeline to conduct the 
children from the room. He was no sooner obeyed than, turning ab¬ 
ruptly to the queen, and taking a crumpled paper from his pocket, 
he demanded if that was her hand writing and seal. She glanced 
at both, and instantly recognised the note she had trampled in the 
pavilion the preceding night. The color fosook her cheeks, but she 
did not attempt a denial. 

44 They are both mine,” she faltered out. 

44 It is enough,” replied the king, turning away in stern anger; 
but she caught his hand, exclaiming in an agitated voice— 

44 Louis, do not leave me with this odious note unexplained— 
though it makes me appear guilty, I am not so—indeed I am not— 
listen, and I will tell you all, as if to my father confessor !” 

The king looked incredulous, but suffered her to conduct him to a 
seat. She saw that his suspicions outran the truth, and this embold¬ 
ened and gave her eloquence. She began with the time when she 
bad come to his father’s court, a girl and a stranger, seeking the 
protection of a husband, and spoke of her disappointment when 
cold indifference met her in the place of affection ; she passed rapid¬ 
ly over her first acquaintance with the Marquis de Gouvion ; told 
how he first ingratiated himself into her favor, by the respectful 
reverence of his manner; how that reverence mellowed impercepti¬ 
bly into pity for her loneliness, and then by insidious degrees verged 
into the forbidden sentiments of love, love under the guise of Plato¬ 
nic friendship ; then she had been led to answer his letters; and 
when he supposed her sufficiently entangled, his falsehood, his vil¬ 
lainy, had appeared, and she had hated him for his baseness. She 
begged the king to remember how sincerely she had met his own 
affections as soon as they were offered. She spoke of her children— 
her passionate love for them—with deep and touching eloquence. 
She besought him to bear in mind that she had constantly avoided 
De Gouvion, since the first few years of her residence in France. 
Through her intercession he had been sent as minister abroad; and 
when at court all the forms of ceremony had been constantly ob¬ 
served by her; this had excited his anger, and he had more than 
once threatened to expose her letter; thus forcing her to dissemble 
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her dislike as much as possible. She finished by saying, that on 
the previous evening he had so persecuted her with solicitations 
B.nd threats, that weary and disgusted she had sought solitude in the 
garden pavilion, whither he followed her, bold in the power her 
letters gave him. The scene in the pavilion was related, and every 
'word given with such sincerity and genuine truth, that the king 
could not but believe. The letter in his hand was a corroboration of 
her narrative ; and he felt that her imprudence had originated in his 
own early neglect, which had thrown her into the vortex of a volup¬ 
tuous court, without the strong defence of a husband’s love. His 
heart was relieved from suspicions that had eaten into his domestic 
happiness for years; and when the queen stopped speaking, and re¬ 
mained with her supplicating face raised to his, wet with tears and 
pale with anxiety—for in the eagerness of her vindication she had 
fallen on her knees before him—he drew her to his bosom, and press¬ 
ed a kiss on her forehead more full of affectionate confidence than 
had ever rested there before. 

What a moment is that when the mind is relieved of suspicion, 
when confidence springs into the heart with its gush of love, and 
the soul is tender as if dissolving into a new state of existence. 

For two hours the royal pair remained together, he sharing his 
thoughts and cares with her as he had never done before, and she 
offering to make any sacrifice that promised to win back the confi¬ 
dence of the nation. 

U I will do all, yield all,” she exclaimed with enthusiasm, “and 
they must love mg, they shall.” Alas, Marie Antoinette had no just 
knowledge of the French. 

Louis left his queen’s chamber, looking younger and happier than 
he had done for years. His domestic quiet was restored ; the queen 
was willing, nay, eager to conciliate the people, and all must go well. 
He reasoned thus and was happy. Marie Antoinette felt as if the 
light-heartedness of her childhood had returned ; the confidence of 
her husband was hers, and what had she to fear from enemies? Her 
eyes fell on the forgotten casket of diamonds and filled with tears, 
not of regret that they could not be hers, but of a touched and swell¬ 
ing heart, too contented in itself not to wonder that they had ap¬ 
peared so desirable a few hours since. Summoning Adeline, she 
gave her the jewels, ordering her to tell Bossanges that she should 
prefer that the king should spend sixteen-hundred-thousand francs 
for a ship. Adeline was not surprised at the sudden change in her 
mistress, for she had contrived to become a listener to the late royal 
interview. Her naturally kind heait had been touched, and she re¬ 
solved to take no farther part in De Gouvion’s plans; but evening 
came—the temptation to see him was great—her appointment was 
met, and need I say how the remainder of her resolve was kept? 

Three days passed aw ay. De Gouvion had returned to his hotel 
in Paris, not daring to appear before the king after the intelligence 
Adeline had brought him. Amid the throng which crowded the 
gardens of the Tuilleries he was sauntering away the morning, as if 
only intent on passing the time, when his arm was touched by a 
slender and delicate boy wearing the king’s livery. 
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U I am ready,” be said in alow voice, 44 where is the letter?” 

De Gouviou hastily placed a note in his baud. 44 Pull the hat 
more over your forehead, and walk less timidly,” he said in a low 
hurried voice, and then turned away as if afraid of being observed. 

The boy gave a startled look about; then pulling the hat over his 
eyes, hurried through the crowd out of the gardens ; and turning 
down the Rue St. Honnore, stopped at the hotel occupied by the 
Cardinal de Rohan, a prelate, at that time in disgrace with the 
queen. The royal livery gained him instant admission; and follow¬ 
ing a servant up a wide flight of steps, he was ushered, unannounced, 
into the presence of the cardinal, a man about forty, heavy in per¬ 
son, with a countenance bespeaking high living and good nature, 
rather than intellectual superiority. He was in earnest conversa¬ 
tion with a muffled female, and did not observe the royal messenger 
till he advanced almost to his elbow, and with painful embarrassment 
of manner presented a letter. The cardinal broke the seal, and his 
dull features instantly lighted up as he turned to the lady, exclaim- 
ing, 44 I can no longer refuse you, madam; here is a request from our 
gracious queen herself; I will go to Bossanges directly ;” and he 
jumped up, rubbing his hands, and bustled by the royal page, ex¬ 
claiming, 44 My humble duty to her majesty, and tell her she shall 
be obeyed. Madam Lamothe, you shall hear from me;” and he 
hurried out of the room with most undignified haste. 

The boy started and turned pale on bearing the name of the lady. 
He east a quick penetrating glance at her, as she sat motionless fn 
the comer of a sofa; but his curiosity was only gratified by a pretty 
foot peeping from under the folds of a velvet cloak, and a white hand 
gathering the thick veil more closely over her face. She sat still, 
and was evidently waiting for him to depart first. He did so, and 
met the Marquis de Gouvion a few paces from the door. His inquir¬ 
ing glance was answered by a bow, and the page stepped into a 
diligence just starting for Versailles. 

Early the next morning the same page was closeted with the car¬ 
dinal ; the ivory casket before mentioned, together with a pile of 
bills bearing the queen’s signature, lay on a table; and the prelate 
was reading a letter which the boy had just brought him;—bis face 
was flushed to a deep red, and the paper in his hand trembled with 
the delight which was shaking his nerves. Hastily interrupting 
himself, he took up the casket; and shuffling it into the boy’s hand, 
bade him hasten with it to the queen. The boy thrust it into his 
bosom and instantly departed, leaving the cardinal to peruse his let¬ 
ter, and to wonder how it could happen that the queen should, un¬ 
sought, make an appointment with him, whom she had always 
hated; but that she had done so was certain; the proofs were in his 
hand; and with boyish delight he summoned his valet, and prepared 
to give her the appointed interview. 

Meanwhile the page had entered a hotel in a neighboring street, 
and hurriedly demanded of an attendant if the Marquis de Gouvion 
was within. He was answered in the affirmative; and without 
waiting to be announced, rushed up a flight of stairs to that noble^ 
man’s dressing-room, and throwing down the casket, exclaimed,—. 
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“Here are the jewels—now my oath is accomplished.” 

“Not quite,” replied the nobleman, drawing the panting boy to¬ 
ward him; “ but what a pretty boy she makes,” he added, laughing 
and removing his hat from a mass of glossy black braids which it 
concealed. 

A half suppressed smile dimpled the mouth of the blushing coun¬ 
terfeit ; and nestling closer to the nobleman’s side, she laid her cheek 
on his arm and murmured, “ Oh De Gouvion, why do you strive to 
make me more wicked ?—I shall never be happy again.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, girl,” he exclaimed, playfully shaking her 
head from his arm, “ but come, and let me see if my Adeline can 
play the queen as bravely as she does the page;—in that room you 
will find every thing necessary for the disguise.” 

“But, De Gouvion, I dare not—remember, my hair is black, and 
I am less tall than the queen,” said the disguised girl pleadingly. 

“ No matter—put on false hair, dress it high on the head, and the 
difference will never be observed by that blind beetle of a cardinal*” 

Adeline reluctantly withdrew, and in about half an hour returned 
completely metamorphosed, in a full dress of amber satin, looped up 
from her rounded arms by strings of gems, and falling from her grace¬ 
ful shoulders in capes of wrought lace. Over her borrowed ringlets 
of dark-brown hair, a bird-of-paradise feather swept its magnificent 
plumage; and a superb veil, of the finest Brussels lace, fell like 
a mist about her person. De Gouvion met her with a feeling of 
genuine admiration as she threw the veil back from her face, now 
surprisingly lovely. The exquisite fairness of her complexion har¬ 
monized finely with the bright ringlets of her disguise; while a 
soft color, like that in the heart of the almond-flower, broke the 
whiteness of her cheek ; and the triumph of vanity threw a lively 
sparkle into her usually melancholy eye. 

44 By heavens !—you are scarcely surpassed by the woman you 
represent, though not at all like her,” exclaimed De Gouvion, ex- 
ultingly, 44 and the diamonds, you have won and shall wear them.” 

She bent her head, and he clasped the sparkling necklace round 
her throat; then drawing down her veil he led her to a carriage 
waiting in the street below. As the carriage rolled along toward 
Versailles, the misguided girl resolutely cast away', all thoughts 
of her errand, and drawing near to her companion, nestled her little 
hand timidly into his, and indulged in the delirious happiness which 
his presence created. And should she remain with him thus for life, 
live with him, ever have him thus by her side ? Her breath came 
gaspingly as she thought of it. She could scarcely realize that it 
was not*a dream; and yet he had promised—nay, sworn to make 
her his wife that very night. She was going then to commit a crime 
of base ingratitude against her benefactress; to dip her soul still 
deeper in evil; and yet such was her infatuation that she thought 
the sacrifice too small to purchase the delight of sitting by his side; 
there alone, with her hand in his, and nothing but the pure stars 
looking down upon them. Alas for the woman whose soul has so 
lost its anchorage, that it turns to an earthly object as to an idol; 
and doubly alas, when she trusts to find happiness when virtue and 
principle are overwhelmed by the rush of human passion. 
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It was near midnight when De Gouvion conducted Adeline to a 
private gate of the palace gardens. “ Compose yourself—do not 
tremble thus,” he said, pressing her hand in nis as she was about to 
pass m, “ remember all depends on your self possession.” 

She made an effort to gather courage. “ Where shall I find you 
after this meeting with the cardinal ?” she whispered. He mention¬ 
ed the place. 

“ And there you will perform your promise ?” she added, almost 
gasping for breath, so intense was her anxiety. 

“ Have I not sworn ?” 

“Yes, yes, I am—I will be satisfied;” and drawing her hand 
from his, she entered the garden, and hurried up a broad walk, call¬ 
ed the Queen’s Avenue. 

It was a beautiful starlight night, and before she had walked 
many paces, she plainly descerned the outline of a man, whom she 
knew must be the cardinal, leaning against a tulip tree, the spot 
appointed in the forged letter; and punctual to the appointment he 
supposed himself to have made with the queen. Adeline was has¬ 
tening to join him when the voice of Marie Antoinette arrested her. 
She crouched, trembling, behind a statue, till the queen, who with 
her sisters-in-law, was taking her usual walk before retiring, had 
passed off in another direction; then she started up and hurried 
toward tbe tree, against which the cardinal was leaning. He also 
had heard the voice of the queen; and as the forged letter had said, 
that she would leave her companions a moment and render him her 
thanks for the purchase of the diamonds, he supposed it to be her 
when he saw a splendidly dressed female approach with the usual air 
and gait of Marie Antoinette, wearing her perfume, and sparkling 
with gems. He dropped on his knees, and lost in delight, kissed the 
hand of the disguised Adeline; and received, with an elated heart, 
the few words of graceful acknowledgement she whispered, and then 
she darted off as if afraid of being observed. Lost in an ecstasy 
of vanity he remained, kneeling in the grass, with his eyes fol¬ 
lowing her receding figure, till the flutter of her dress was lost in 
the shrubbery; then he left the garden, without one suspicion that 
he had not been honored with an interview by the queen of France. 

Immediately after leaving the duped cardinal, Adeline hastened 
to the house, where De Gouvion had promised to meet her. The 
street door was ajar, and pushing it open, she entered a lighted room 
on the ground floor. There was a slight bustle at her approach j 
and she caught a glimpse of female drapery, as it disappeared 
through an opposite door. De Gouvion advanced eagerly to meet 
her; and seizing both her hands, exclaimed, 

“ Bravely done, my girl;—but was he deceived ?—how did the 
old fool act ?” 

The panting girl could only answer; “ It is over De Gouvion, 
and now your promise—why are you alone—where is the priest?” 

“ Why how impatient you are ?” he answered, smiling, “Talk 
no more of it to night—you are too much agitated.” 

As De Gouvion replied, the girl turned very pale, aud drawing 
her hands from his clasp, exclaimed, “Did you not swear to make 
me your wife this night?” 
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“Even so,” he replied carelessly. 

44 Then why do you speak of delay?” 

44 Because it happens to suit my convenience.” 

44 And it may suit your convenience to break a solemn oath alto¬ 
gether,” she exclaimed indignantly. 

“Perhaps so, and what then my pretty termagant?” 

Suddenly the young girl became calm, a cool determined expres¬ 
sion shot into her eye, and the little remaining color vanished from 
her lips. Deliberately unclasping the necklace, she gathered it 
tightly in her hand; and then looking the nobleman steadily in the 
face, said, in the quiet, deep tone of resolution, 

44 De Gouvion, redeem your oath now—this hour—or, as I live, 
this string of diamonds, together with all the particulars appertain¬ 
ing, shall be in the possession of King Louis, before to-morrow’s 
sun !” 

De Gouvion was evidently surprised and alarmed. He at first at¬ 
tempted to pacify her with promises ; but was only answered by the 
little hand clenched over the jewels and uplifted threateningly, and 
that one expression—“your oath—your oath.” Then he boldly ac¬ 
knowledged, that only such ties as existed could ever bind them. No 
religious vow was recognized by him. He mocked at her faith in an 
oath, taken in the face of the Most High, and boldly proclaimed 
himself one of the class of atheists, that like a poisonous plant has 
spread its roots from the bosom of France into our beloved land, 
withering and blasting whatever it entwines. 

This blasphemy only served to strengthen his victim in her pur¬ 
pose. She was turning away to put her threat in execution, when the 
door behind her was softly opened, and a female, *the matured coun¬ 
terpart of herself, crossed the room, laid her hand on the retir¬ 
ing girl’s shoulder, and leaning her head, whispered—“Adeline !” 
That voice ! it thrilled through her heart like the burst of a dream¬ 
like melody, bringing in its tones—the Cot on the hill side, the bur- 
thened vineyard—the fountain by the rock—the quiet hearthstone— 
her gray-haired parents, and all that had made the sweet vision of 
her childhood. It seemed as if a part of her innocence had been 
returned to her, as she wound her arms convulsively round the 
stranger, and clung to her bosom sobbing like a sick infant, on the 
return of its mother. Thus she lay for a few moments, and then 
raising her wet face, murmured, in a voice of touching earnestness, 
u Our parents, Louisa, are they alive ? have they forgotton me ?” 

“They are both alive,” replied the stranger, slightly moved. 

44 Tell me, Louisa, tell me truly—do they nevfer speak of me ?—oh 
sister! sister!! if I could once more sleep in our little chamber—in 
our own bed, with your arras about me !—But why are you here !!” 
she exclaimed, wildly springing from her sister’s bosom; 44 have you 
too, deserted our parents in their old age ?—why arc you here in 
De Gouvion’s lodgings ?” 

44 You are mistaken, Adeline,” said the person interrogated. 44 1 
am married—I am the Madam Lamothe, you have so hated.” 

44 And what have you in common with him ?” replied Adeline, 
pointing sternly to De Gouvion, who sat coldly observing the scene. 
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“ Patriotism—republicanism—the cause of liberty which you have 
been blindly aiding in procuring these diamonds, every one of which 
shall go to promote the glorious emancipation of our country—the 
downfall of a race of tyrants.” 

“Alas, my royal mistress, what has she done ?” exclaimed Ade¬ 
line, “ but I will warn her—I will confess—” 

“And by so doing, destroy your own sister?” said Madam La- 
mothe. 

Adeline stopped—her face changed—her fingers relaxed their hold 
on the diamonds, and they fell, a glittering mass, to her feet. 44 I am 
every way bound,” she exclaimed in agony of feeling, “every way 
forced to do wrong;” then placing her hands against Madam La- 
mothe, she held her back at arm’s length, and fixing her eyes se&rch- 
ingly, on her immovable features, said, “ Louisa, as you shall hope 
for mercy, answer me truly—do you now, or have you ever loved the 
Marquis De Gouvion ?” 

“As I hope for mercy hereafter, no !” 

“And this bond, which you call republicanism, is the only tie be¬ 
tween you ?” 

“ It is.” 

“Were you acquainted with the false promises, by which I was 
won to the obtaining of these ?” Adeline again inquired, spurning 
the pile of gems with her foot. 

“ I was,—and did the glorious cause, in which we are engaged, 
require the spilling of my own blood, or even that of my parents, 
instead of your weak tears, it should be cheerfully poured forth.” 

The mention of her parents turned the channel of the oppressed 
girl’s thoughts. Her heart, her cherished hopes, had been wantonly 
crushed, and her spirit yearned toward the home of her innocence 
as to a haven of rest. Her resolution was instantly taken. With¬ 
out speaking, or even looking at her sister, or the astonished De- 
Gouvion, she turned and left the house, found her way to her apart¬ 
ment in the palace, and throwing off her splendid apparel, dressed 
herself in a humble suit, which she had preserved as a relic of 
home. When equipped in her plain attire, she noiselessly left 
the room, and returned* in a few minutes much agitated and bathed 
in tears. She gathered up the robe, the veil, and the paradise feath¬ 
er, and cast them, a^brilliant mass, in a corner of the room; then tak¬ 
ing a little bundle of linen in her hand she departed. 

Marie Antoinette had missed her favorite attendant, at her hour 
of. disrobing that right; and had been asleep about an hour, when 
a slight noise, as if of the closing of a door, awoke her. She 
thought she had been dreaming, that her protege came softly to her 
bed-side, habited as a peasant—that she had wept bitterly, and 
covered one of her hands with tears and passionate kisses. The 
queen rose up and looked about—the room was empty—but the 
hand which had been hanging over the side of the bed was wet, as 
if it had indeed been wept upon. The next morning Adeline came 
not, as usual, to the summons of her royal mistress. 

It was the third night after her departure from Versailles, when 
the returned penitent stood, weary and faint, at her father’s door- 
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stone. All was dark in the cottage, for it was near midnight; the 
stars gathered thickly in the heavens, and shed a cold light on the 
vine which crept over the thatched roof; and the music of the pas¬ 
sing brook fell soothingly on the wanderer’s ear. Thrice she raised 
her hand to knock at the rude door, but each time her courage failed 
her. She had eaten nothing that day ; and her heart thrilled with 
a strange pleasure, as she groped amid the dark leaves of the vine 
she had plucked fruit from in childhood, and satisfied her hunger 
with one of its purple clusters. With her heart full, almost to 
bursting, she laid her little bundle down for a pillow; and stretching 
herself on the door-stone, slept calmly and sweetly, as she had 
not done for years ; dieaming that the murmur of the rivulet, as it 
gurgled by, was the hushing of her mother’s voice. 

Early in the morning there was a stir in the cottage. The old 
peasant had arisen to his daily labor, and his wife, an aged woman, 
broken down with grief and infirmity, was preparing the morning 
meal. It was a grievous sight—that old couple sharing the labors of 
their deserted home, and consoling each other for the ingratitude of 
their children—children who had forsaken them in their old age; 
the one for ambition, the other for the arms of a stranger. The old 
man opened the door to go out, and there, upon the rough stepping 
stone, lay his last born, asleep. The rising sunbeams were stream¬ 
ing over her in a sheet of brilliancy, brightening her features and 
drowning the change years had made upon them ; her dark lashes lay 
softly on her cheek, and a sweet, contented smile, like that of her 
infancy, was about her mouth. The joyful old man grew suddenly 
strong, and lifting her in his withered arms bore her to her mother’s 
bed. When the poor wanderer awoke her hand was in that of her 
father; the tears of her mother were raining over her face, and her 
cheeks were warm with kisses. 

Who will dare to say that there is no happiness for the penitent 
f^bjale ? 

* • t « « * • 

When Marie Antoinette was brought to her shameful trial, a- 
mong other charges, that of having artfully prevailed upon the Cardi¬ 
nal De Rohan to purchase an expensive necklace of diamonds, was 
brought against her. It was stated, that she had paid the cardinal 
in bills, bearing her signature, which she afterwards pronounc¬ 
ed forgeries, and had prevailed on Louis to banish the prelate for his 
sh&re in the transaction. Madame Lamothe bent over from the gal¬ 
leries, and listened to this base charge with an unmoved counte¬ 
nance ; while the Marquis De Gouvion sat calmly among her self- 
constituted judges, secure in his villainy ; for Adeline, the only wit¬ 
ness of their guilt, and the queen’s innocence, slept in an early grave, 
by the side of her parents. 
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ISEPHINE. 

BY W. H. BURLEIGH. 

Come, fling thy mantle round thee, Isadore, 
And put thine arm in mine, and we will go 
Out, where the air is purer, and the songs 
Of the glad birds shall greet us on our way. 
Come, and the breeze shall kiss thee lovingly, 
Joying once more to meet thee—and thy heart 
Shall fling aside its sorrow, and become 
Tranquil and happy. 


'Tis a pleasant eve. 

The sun just lingers on the glowing verge 
Of the horizon, as if loth to leave 
The earth which he hath made so beautiful 
With his retiring rays. Clouds, e dged with gold, 
Gather around the portals of the west, 

Trancing the spirit with their loveliness, 

While the soft light of the departing sun, 

Playfully hiding in their vapory folds, 

Tints them with matchless beauty. Isadore ! 

1 know thy love for such an eve as this. 

In its still quiet I have seen thee sit 
For hours together, in some lovely spot, 

To gaze upon its beauties—till its light 

Had faded from the west, and the young stars 

Had come in glory, one by one, and all 

The heavens were radiant with those fadeless gems. 

And still thy foot would linger, and thine eye 

Gaze earnestly upon the starry hosts, 

Marshalled in pomp, upon the azure plain, 

Until a stranger might have fancied thee 
Astrologer or prophetess, who read 
The hidden destinies of men and things, 

In heaven’s sidereal pages; but to those 
Who knew and loved thee, thou didst only seem, 
Just what thou art, a dear, romantic girl. 

Hush ! let thy foot press lightly, for we trend 
Over the dust of beauty. 

Seest thou not 

That plain white marble, standing at the head 
Of yonder grave f It mark* the spot where sleeps 
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One of the loveliest flowers that ever bloomed 
Upon this desert earth : alas ! too soon 
Plucked bj the Spoiler's hand. But thus it is. 

The beautiful, the fairest, are the first 
To fade away and wither. Why that sigh f 
Dost grieve for earthly loveliness, entombed ? 

For beauty, in the still embrace of Death ? 

For the pure-hearted, passed from earth, away f 
God calleth early, whom he loveth best.* 

Dash off that tear, sweet mourner, and sit down, 

Here, at my side, upon this mossy stone— 

—The sleeper underneath will reck it not— 

And I will tell a melancholy tale, 

Of her who moulders in this sepulchre. 

Said I that she was lovely ? So she was— 

A slender, delicate girl—she almost seemed 
The belle ideal of an artist’s dream. 

Her heart was happy, and her step—so light. 

So buoyant,—you might almost deem she trod 
On air, and never touched the earth. Her voice 
Was deep and clear and rich, and when she spoke 
Each word gushed forth in music, and her song 
Could waken feelings in the human breast, 

That seemed too pure for earth: for he who heard, 
Scarce needed aid of fancy, to believe 
He listened to an angel’s melody: 

And haidly could he doubt it, if he saw 
The form of her who poured the minstrelsy. 

She knew not she was beautiful—at least 
She never seemed to know it. If she did, 

It never made her haughty. She was kind 
To all of every rank—the rich caressed. 

And the poor blessed her—and where'er she went, 

Her smile was gladness—and the mourning heart 
Forgot its sorrow when her voice was heard. 

That face ! that lovely face ! its beauty mocks 
Description—yet its lineaments are graved 
Upon my memory, vividly distinct. 

Her forehead—which, thou knowest, by some is deemed 
The index of the mind—was high and white 
And smooth as polished ivory. 

Her raven locks were parted carelessly 
Upon it, and hung down in glossy curls 
Around a neck of snow—so beautiful 
One might have almost envied the bland breeze 
That dallied with them unreproved. Her eye— 

“’CliKm Dcos lunat, m oritur udolewtw.” 
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It was a hazel eye, and much like thine : 

The same mild, floating tenderness was there 
That beams from thine when it is turned on me, 
And one could read in it her very soul, 

Her thoughts, her hopes, her feelingp, and desires. 
Her glance had more of eloquence, and revealed 
Far more of soul, than all the windy words 
That orators e’er used, and it could tame 
A prouder spirit than was ever chained 
By human speech, or angel-eloquence. 

And oh ! her delicate cheek—it almost seemed 
Like something half transparent—tinged with hues 
That mocked the lustre of the dying day— 

As bright—as glorious—and alas ! it proved 
Almost as transient. But her smile ! 'twas that, 
Playing around her curling lip, which seemed 
To draw all hearts to love her—bland and arch, 
And eloquent of happiness, it gave 
A fascination to her every word — 

Her lips were never opened, but to bless.— 

She was beloved by all, for unto all 
Her presence was a joy—her praises flowed 
From every tongue—none, even among the fair 
Viewed her with envy, though, among them all, 
None could presume to vie in loveliness, 

With gentle Isephine. And thus her youth 
Passed tranquilly till she had entered on 
Her nineteenth summer. Then, alas! a cloud 
Came over her fair brow, and dimmed the light 
Of her resplendent eye, and quenched the smile 
Of her dear lip, and cast a shade on all 
The beauty of her cheek—the rose was seen 
No more to linger there—her*step no more 
Was gay and birdlike—and her heart was crushed 

It is a mournful story. She had been 
Some time betrothed unto a noble youth, 

One who had been her playmate and her friend 
From early childhood. He was all in man 
That soul could wish—at least, was so to her : 

And every tendril of her gentle heart 

Was twined around him—for to her he seemed 

To form a portion of her every soul. 

His smile was joy to her, as hers to all— 

And she was happy—happy in his love, 

And happy in the love she bore for him. 

Her love was pure, deep, deathless and intense ; 
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Such as a woman gives, when one is found 
Worthy of her affection. Hia was deep 
And deathless too—and in each other's smiles 
They seemed to live—and life to them was bright, 
While fond anticipations whispered them 
Of happier days to come. But righteous Heaven 
Decreed it otherwise. 

A foreign foe 

Landed upon our shores; war’s crimson flag 
Flung out its folds ; the trumpet and the drum 
Were heard, where once the viol and the lute ; 
The plough, forsaken, in its furrow stood; 

For sword or bayonet, the husbandmen 
Exchanging implements of peaceful toil, 

Rushed to the field of conflict. Isephine 
Wept in her bitterness of soul, as he 
Her noble lover, at bis country's call, 

Prepared to leave his pleasant home and go 
To witness and participate in blood. 

44 Yet go,” she said , 11 perhaps it is to die”— 

44 Yet go,” she faltered, 44 for thy country calls.” 
When falling on his neck, she wept again. 

44 Unman me not, my dearest Isephine,” 

He gently said, and bent to kiss away 
The pearly drops that glittered on her cheek; 

44 Our parting will be brief—Soon Freedom’s hosts 
Will vanquish the invader. He who rules 
The destinies of nations, He abhors 
The tyrant and oppressor, and will guide 
Our armies on to victory, and then 
I will return and claim thee for mine own, 

And we shall live, for many happy years, 

Beneath the wing of Peace. Nay, do not weep : 
it will be so dear Isephine.” Again 
He kissed her quivering lips, and tore himself 
From her embrace, and with a heavy heart, 

Aching with anguish, sprang upon his steed, 

And spurred away, nor dared to trust himself 
With one more look, lest he should be unmanned. 

From that sad hour, the gentle Isephine 
Was never known to smile. A gloomy thought, 

A dark foreboding that she never more 
Should see her lover, had possessed her soul, 

And none could comfort her. 

A week—a month 

Passed heavily away, and then there came 
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A courier from the camp. He bore the news 
Of a fierce, bloody conflict. Victory long 
Seemed doubtful, but at length declared for those 
Who fought our country’s battles: yet 'twas won 
At a dear rate, for many of her sons 
Were lying in their gore, upon the field— 

And Henry, the betrothed of Isephine, 

Covered with blood and wounds, was found beneath 
A heap of mangled bodies, with one hand 
Grasping convulsively his broken blade, 

And the rent banner he had proudly borne— 

Wound round his lifeless body. Better far, 

—So had he thought—to give his heart's best blood, 
Than yield that banner to his country’s foe— 

And—gladly would he die, so he might have 
Its torn folds wrapped around him as a shroud. 

Wo! for her heart who loveth, when its stay, 

The cherished one on whom it fondly leaned, 
is stricken to the dust! Wo! for its hopes 
Are darkened, quenched forever. Man may gird 
His strong pride round him, and enmail his soul 
With high endurance, when his hopes are crushed : 
Aye, he may wring from very agony, 

A balm to heal his spirit—and amid 
The desolation of a thousand hearts, 

Stand, scathed, but withered not—a monument 
Of suffering, not despair. And he will find 
Other, a thousand things, on which to build 
Hopes for the future, and will thus live on. 

But gentle, trusting woman ! wo for her, 

When her fond hopes are perished! She doth wind 
Each trendril of her heart, confidingly, 

Around her worshipped idol—and doth fling 
Her spirit’s priceless gifts, an offering 
Upon affection’s altar. But if death, 

Or treachery, or aught doth break those ties, 

And scatter the pure offering, never more 
Hope’s flowers may bloom for her—or light of joy 
Break through her spirit’s gloom. The desolate heart, 
Bleeding and torn, is wedded to despair ! 

Alas for Isephine ! she heard it all— 

Heard to the tragic close—her pallid cheek 
Grew paler, on her ashy lip there came 
A still more deathly whiteness—and she fell 
With a wild shriek, into her sister’s arms, 

A broken-hearted girl. Awhile it seemed 
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Her soul had, in that fearful struggle past. 

Alarrug^ her sister clasped her to her heart, 

Wept, prayed and bathed her temples, loosed her dress, 
And shrieked despairingly for aid. When lo ! 

A soldier, faint and pale, rode swiftly up; 

Leaped from his horse and open burst the door, 

But started back with horror, as he saw 
Anna, the weeping sister, bending o’er 
The life lees form of his own [sephine. 

’Twas Henry —living yet—though, in the fight, 

He had been wounded—slightly, as he said 
To those who found him, faint from loss of blood, 

And he had come to rest him from his toils, 

That Isephine might nurse him, till his strength 
Should be restored, and he could seek the camp. 

“ Henry !" exclaimed the sister, “ dost thou live ? 

’Tis but a moment gone, we heard that thou 
Hadst perished on the field—and Isephine— 

Poor girl! it broke her heart—and she has gone !” 

And then she wrung her hands in agony, 

And wept, and cried, “ Dear Isephine awake ! 

Look not so pale, dear sister ! wilt thou not 
Speak to thy Anna?-Isephine is dead !” 

Pale as a marble statue—motionless,— 

And almost breathless—he a moment stood; 

But the wild shriek of the despairing girl 

Awoke his soul to consciousness. He sprang 

Eagerly on, and with a countenance 

That told his spirit’s agony, he clasped 

His dear one to his breast—and wildly called 

Upon her name—and kissed her pale cold lips 

With passionate earnestness, until the tears 

Streamed down the soldier’s cheek, and fresh and warm, 

Fell on the pallid forehead of the girl. 

The voice—the kiss—the tears dissolved the spell 
That bound her faculties, and from her swoon 
The broken-hearted girl awoke. “ Who calls ?” 

Faintly she whispered. <f I’ll be with thee soon— 

Henry—my blessed one—’tis almost past— 

I shall rejoin thee—yet a little while 

And I shall be released—wait, Henry, wait.” 

“ Dear Isephine, look up ! Thy Henry lives, 

And holds thee to his bosom—Isephine ! 

1 am not dead! awake!—oh, wilt thou not 
Look up and see thy Henry, Isephine !” 
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“ 1 know thou art not dead, although thy corse 
la bleaching on the battle-field—but thou 

Art now immortal-1 will join thee soon— 

I see thee, dearest,—wherefore dost thou wear 
A look so sad ? oh smile upon me once ! 

*Tis almost over—well—I would not live 
When thou art gone—I will rejoin thee now. 1 ' 

“ Oh God ! her heart is crushed—her brain is crazed ! 
Look up ! dear Isephine—here, feel my hand— 

See, here is Anna—here am I —alire /— 

Look ! my own Isephine—I am not dead ! 

“I see ! I come !—I know thou art not dead— 

Thou art immortal !—1 will come to thee— 

Sister—farewell !—earth—every thing—farewell!— 

The light is fading—I will join thee, love !— 

Look not so sad !—am I not still thine own ? 

Dark—dark—and yet not fearful—this is death !*’ 

Her voice grew inarticulate—a slight 
Convulsive shuddering ran along her limbs— 

A short, quick grasp for breath—and all was still— 

The beautiful, heart-broken Isephine 
Had gone before her lover. She was dead ! 


f For tb« Portland Mtf ailne.) 

THE PRESS. 

I have heard good men say, that there have oot been, with the 
exception of the religious, but few papers in the state, or indeed in 
the United States, for the last few years, from which one might 
gather any thing like the truth unalloyed by the misrepresentations 
of party spirit. 

it is the boasted trait of the present age that no new invention— 
no new combination of thought—no new discovery of any kind can 
be made in any one part of the world, that may not be immediately 
made known to every other. This is true. But people begin now to 
place no confidence in what is reported in many of the political papers 
of the day. They begin to apply to them the adage, once suspected , 
always suspected . A liar is not to be believed even when he does tell the 
truth . Ana our newspapers, which ought to be so conducted as to bring 
before our families every week, a miniature picture of the truth that 
is going on in the wide world—which ought to make us acquainted 
with the inventions that have multiplied the facilities of obtaining 
a livelihood—of developing the faculties of the human mind—which 
should tell us of the relative situations of the several nations of 
the earth,—and of their comparative advancement in civilization— 
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uliicli should, above all things, give us the most exact information 
in regard to the affairs of our own country, that our youth may grow 
up to manhood acquainted with her great men—stimulated by their 
virtues and urged onward in the career of honorable and Christian 
ambition that aims to be 

Great, not like Ccesar, stained with blood, 

But only great as they arc good- 

many of our newspapers that should do all this, are no longer 
worthy of our confidence or support. The great machinery that 
should be fitted to diffuse through the great moral and intellectual 
system of the wide world the very life blood of healthy existence, 
has been converted to the use of him who cannot look upon the 
triumph of truth with complacency. It has been poisoned by the 
arch destroyer of men. 

And what is to be the consequence? Why, that real merit 
will hide its head. No man who does not wish his virtues to be 
tarnished by the Harpy touch of scandal mongers—who does not wish 
his wife or his children tom from the hallowed slumbers of the 
grave, to open afresh the remembrance of their irreparable loss—no 
one I say of real merit who does not wish to see all distinction be¬ 
tween vice and virtue effaced, will be found to guide the affairs of 
the nation. 

We may have Lycurguses and Solons, but we shall look in vain 
for their virtue. We may have legislators, but not a Camillas, whose 
conscience was for a long time all the legislation of Rome—-C&mil- 
lus, who supported by her proud morals, raised her from the brink 
of the grave to march like a queen to the conquest of the universe. 
We cannot expect to have the firmness of a Brutus—the good faith 
of a Rcgulus—the moderation of Cincinnatus—the calm probity of 
Fabricius—the disinterestedness of Paulus JEmilius—the patience 
of Fabius, men who were in their time the best laws of Home— 
men who were living laws—laws not such as speak but once, but 
like Cato, ever-acting. 

But what must be done ? Must the press, the boasted palladium 
of our liberties, be fettered? Yes. And how? By law? No. 
How then ? How then! Docs any one ask me how I would 
prevent the laborer in my employ from corrupting the morals of my 
children by his constant blasphemy, obscenity, obloquy and immorr 
ality of every description ? I would turn him out of my house, and 
request every one to do the same, and keep him in the streets, waU 
lowing in the mire and associating with the beasts, bis fittest com-? 
panionc, until he should repent of his evil doings. 

And thus would I subject the press to a censorship, by refusing 
to admit a paper or a book of any kind into my house which 
purposely misrepresents facts, giving an attractive colouring to vice, 
and making a laughing stock of private and public virtue—teaching 
my children to grow up in the belief that virtue is a chimera—that 
the men who are to fill the first offices of state, are our worst men 
-—that fraud and duplicity and successful intrigue, are the character¬ 
istics of the man whom the people should delight to honour. 
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This is then the censorship that every well wisher of his country 
should pass on the press, viz. to exclude improper publications from 
his dwelling. And here is an excellent opportunity for all good men ter 
form themselves into a benevolent society for the promotion of the 
purity of the public prints. There are men of principle enough in 
our country to do what they please with the press. Let such in 

every town swear by the holy recollections of Plymouth Rock-by 

the heroes'of the Revolution—by the happiness of twelve millions of 
freemen—by the blessings of that liberty which can exist only in 
the virtue and integrity of the leading men of our republic—that 
no public print shall be allowed to enter their dwelling, that does 
not carry on its pages a fair portrait of the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

Why will men feel so anxious for the suppression of intemperance 
and the slave trade—for the observance of the Sabbath—the Chris¬ 
tianization of the heathen—the support of public schools, and still 
allow their names to remain on the subscription lists of papers which 
do not even pretend to speak the truth—which make a business of 
defiling public and private character —of filling up their columns with 
outrageous abuse of the feelings and confidence of neighbors and 
friends—poisoning the minds of our young men, and preparing them 
to run a race of ungodly ambition and intrigue, that must finally 
drive away every patriot-passion from the heart, and sweep away 
the beautiful pillars of the temple of liberty! 

I have spoken of our public prints, with the hope that a regard 
to the welfare of our children and the cause of freedom and virtue, 
will induce us to insist most rigorously on a reform. It is a solemn 
fact, that there are now within reach of our sons and daughters, 
both books, pamphlets and papers that are calculated to produce on 
their minds the demoralising effects of the vilest of company. I 
do hope and entreat that in the name of truth some salutary change 
may be effected, F, 


11* • r t h • Portland Mtfitui.] 

BROOKS’ LETTERS. 

We have been deliberately reading Mr. Brooks’ recent Letters a 
second time, in order to form a just estimate of their merits; and 
the event is, that we are not disappointed in the expectations we 
have hitherto entertained and expressed—expectations which were 
formed, not from any personal knowledge of the gentleman, for we 
are hardly acquainted with him—not from any of his political acts or 
writings, for of the first we know nothing, and the last we have 
never read; but from the literary papers that have falleu under our 
observation hearing his signature—from the knowledge gained of 
his character from such of his fellow citizens as have known him 
longest and best—and most of all from the fact that he has made 
himself—has cut his way boldly and steadily through numerous dif- 
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Acuities to his present highly respectable station in the world. 
When we expressed ourselves prospectively of Mr. Brooks’ Letters, 
it was from a conviction that no man in our country can rise to any 
considerable degree of superiority over the mass of the people, un¬ 
less it be from energy of character and strength of intellect. These 
requisites have been called into action in order to make James 
Brooks what he is; and a further exertion of them, we were cer¬ 
tain, could not but enable him to impart useful and correct know¬ 
ledge during his travels in Europe. The event has proved that we 
were not mistaken. 

It is not to be denied that Brooks writes in a hurry, and travels 
in a hurry; but he contrives to see more that is worth relating in 
his haste, and to relate it in a more honest, truth-like and interest¬ 
ing manner than any letter-writer that has been sent from our shores 
for many years. The reader must not forget that he is the corres- 

E ondent of a daily, not a weekly paper, and consequently that he 
as but a brief space for correction, a disadvantage from which his 
predecessors were free. Neither must it be forgotten that he is 
constantly on the wing—that he takes a long day’s journey, on foot 
or otherwise, and then writes an account of it while the events are 
thronging his brain and forcing his pen as with a steam-power. 
Critics may occasionally detect a grammatical inaccuracy in his 
writings. What then ? Any gentleman can put sentences together 
correctly, but few gentlemen can write such letters as Brooks gives 
to the public; besides, all who know him are certain that such in¬ 
accuracies originate in haste and oversight, when they are not 
chargeable to the mistakes of his compositors. Such as have any 
doubts on this subject we would refer to the Knickerbocker, where 
they will find some of his papers, not only rich in chaste and elegant 
language, but full of eloquence and powerful thought, betraying 
deep research and extensive observation. These are his finished 
productions, written, as Willis doubtless wrote his weekly letters, 
in the heat and enthusiasm of his feelings, and revised in his mo¬ 
ments of composure. These are enough to establish his reputation 
as a scholar, even among the most fastidious. But his letters from 
Europe are written and sent off in haste, warm with his first thoughts 
and vigorous with his fresh feelings. He does not stop to revise 
and correct for the critic’s eye, losing the spirit and truth of a de¬ 
scription in the rounding of his periods, and burying his meaning in 
a labyrinth of roseleaves, while he seduces our reason with the per¬ 
fume of blossoms; and it pleases us that he does not. He writes, 
for the people—for the many—not for the fastidious few—and he 
writes exactly such letters as the people expect and need. We do 
not say they are perfect; occasionally he may be mistaken in his 
deductions. He does, in some instances, carry his republicanism to 
the appearance of affectation; but we believe him to be honest in 
his enthusiastic love of country—firm in his opinion that our institu¬ 
tions are superior to any on the face of the earth. We know him to 
be a genuine Yankee, glorying in the character, and sometimes car¬ 
rying it to the verge of ill-breeding; as when he calls the king of 
England c a stupid looking chap ’ in the presence of a crowd of En- 
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glishmen, and laughs aloud at the etiquette of the House of Coni- 
mons. We have now enumerated the greatest and, as we think, 
only faults of his letters; yet what are they, when put in compari¬ 
son with the immense mass of information he is scattering over our 
country? Nothing, absolutely nothing. Our letter writers have 
hitherto wandered into the flower-gardens of England—among the 
blossoms and half exotics of the nation. We have heard of the 
great men, the beautiful women, the poets, the peers and the actress¬ 
es of Great Britain, till they are almost as familiar to us as our 
* household gods;’ but where is the man who, like Brooks, has told 
us of the people, the great body of the English ? Who like him 
has studied them in their every-day dress—in the common walks of 
life—on the cross-roads—on the way-side, and in their farm-houses ? 
Who like him has penetrated into the fairs and public festivals of 
the country, making observations, gathering together facts, and de¬ 
scribing the realities, not the embellishments of human society ? 
Brooks does not pretend to describe all that is worthy of observa¬ 
tion ; but he selects such objects as seem to him most deserving of 
attention, and gives a faithful and concise account of them; some¬ 
times arousing the reader with a burst of eloquence, but more fre¬ 
quently telling his adventures with that easy, good-natured fellow¬ 
ship which does away with the wish for exciting description; yet the 
reader is not disappointed if he looks for that, when he reads his 
letters from the hills and lakes of Scotland, or follows him to the 
continent. We here copy a description of Amsterdam. 

“ Think of rescuing all the swamps of the lake Mississippi from the inroads of 
the waters, and of making it all as a garden—a healthy and a charming conn try 
full of little palaces, and pleasure houses, and bridges, and canals, under which 
and over which, the boats are ever sliding,—and you will have a faint idea of 
what has been done in Holland, save that nature has done nothing for it,—man 
every thing,—and that there is nothing remarkable in soil—but every thing bad in 
climate—and with the whole train of aches and rheumatisms, that cold and damp 
are ever generating. Why, 1 thought the English were the most remarkable peo¬ 
ple on earth for profiting by their position, and turning every spot of land to ad¬ 
vantage or to pleasure,—but the Dutch are far before them—very far, remember¬ 
ing how little nature has done here. Think of a city built as Amsterdam is, on 
enormous piles, in what was a deep and pestilential morass,—a splendid city now 
of nearly 200,000 inhabitants, with canals (forming ninety little islands connected 
by 300 bridges') running through the streets,—vessels or boats in all of them, 
loading and unloading at the lar^e warehouses going on,—and all these canals 
bordered with large, lofty, and healthy trees,—the masts of the shipping here 
mingling with the trees, or there running by the windows of the houses. See 
then at quite every house, often at every window, single or double looking glasses; 
or reflectors, so that a person in the room, sitting before the window, can see bv 
reflection the whole length of the street, the passengers, the trees, the canal and 
the shipping. Look into one of these, and you are quite convinced that such & 
city is no city, but a picture. No view can be more picturesque.” 

Have you not a good idea of the city of Amsterdam—the busy, 
bustling city of islands—conveyed in a few off-handed words, with¬ 
out an attempt at effect ? 

Now we will take up one of his letters from the Rhine, and copy 
the first passage that presents itself. 

“ Come, go with me another day, up the Rhine. The second day upon the Rhine 
was mors interesting than my first, or what would be the fourth day upon the 
Rhine to the traveller who followed upon thu river from Rotterdam. The scenery 
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to a a wilder. The castles were gloomier. The rash of the water was more rapid, 
and in a narrower bed, through narrower defiles. An excellent road runs all 
along the banks of the river, at the foot of the mountains. The Englishman’s 
fcoach was often seen upon it. The bugle of the Prussian postillion would sound 
now and then, and echo from hill to hill. Here and there was a cross, with some 
woman kneeling at its foot. The church bell would strike at times. The drum 
of the soldier was often rolled. A gay display of livery now and then. Here a 
chateau, there the thickly clustering vineyards. Here, peeping over the cliffs on 
the plains above, the rich golden harvests waving in the breeze,—and there the 
hills feathered with little trees. Now the Rhine would branch off into the broad lake 
in quiet beauty, and pent up amonjr the mountains, hiding its ingress and egress 
too, quite deceive you;—and anon it would foam and fret and chafe, in anger as 
it were, that it was passing in such a wild defile. Glorious river !—glorious in 
fact and in fancy too. Of all the things around, thou art alone unchanged. Cas¬ 
tle has fallen. Nations have thrown their flags upon thy cliffs. War has often 
vexed thy bosom,—but thou art the same as ever, in perpetual youth and beauty, 
and one does not marvel why feudal lord and fiery chief should seek thy sweet 
repose.” 

Is not this a graphic picture, dashed off with a half dozen strokes 
of the pencil, and sent to us full of life and spirit, without a soften¬ 
ing touch upon the shadows, or a working in of the light ? 

We have room for no more extracts or remarks, as our article is 
getting beyond its prescribed limits. We should like to say a word 
of his descriptions of the variety of character he encounters; but 
our pages circumscribe our wishes cruelly at times. Ed. 


(For the Portland Mif tilat.) 


ZINZENDORFF AND OTHER POEMS. 


Zinzenborff and other Poems,— By Mr s. L . H. Sigourney .— 
We scarcely know in what terms to speak of these Poems, it seems 
so like presumption in us to express any opinion upon them. The 
order of things is reversed in our world of letters. Few of our 
great writers are reviewers, and yet all are reviewed; consequently 
the smaller must, in most instances, criticise the greater. Any per¬ 
son who can tack sentences together may set up for a critic, on his 
own authority and recommendation; arming himself with a rhetori¬ 
cal grammar and a dictionary, he goes forth to search the mighty 
spirits of the earth with his borrowed conceptions, and to span the 
giants of creation with his limited grasp of thought, as one might 
attempt to fathom the ocean with a twelve inch line, or take the 
measurement of a mountain with a yard-stick. Knowing all this, 
we can but feel a diffidence in expressing an opinion of the author 
before us, standing as she does by the very altar of our national lit¬ 
erature, and as we do, hesitating upon the threshold of the temple. 
But our situation forces these things upon us, and without further 
preface we will proceed to the book. 

It consists of about one hundred and fifty poems, all short of 
course, and mostly of that solemn and exalting cast which Subdues 
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and melts the heart; something like the grand poetry of the Bible, 
bearing to the innermost soul its voice of commingled grief and 
heavenly love, warming and purifying all its touches, but never in¬ 
flaming, and but seldom kindling the imagination beyond a healthy 
and pleasant state. 

The first and longest poem gives its title to the book. The 
scene is laid in Wyoming, and opens with a description of that most 
lovely valley. We feel as if we had something in common with 
the author while reading this poem ; for we too have seen the rocky 
chasm through which the Lackawana passes to the bosom of the 
Susquehannah, and have looked abroad, where 
u From the towering hills 
That revel in the sunbeams, or retire 
Shrowded in mist, the gazing traveller drinks 
Such deep delight, as only nature gives, 

When in her garb of loveliness, she mocks 
Pencil, and power of speech." 

How vividly does her description bring the beautiful valley to our 
mind, as it was on the night we entered it from the hills towering 
up from behind Wilkesbarre! The moon was up silvering the oppo¬ 
site mountains with uncommon brightness, while a mist spread over 
the valley, which bore the appearance of one broad river sleeping 
in the moonlight; and the lights from the town at our feet seemed 
twinkling under water. We were deceived at the first glance into 
the supposition that the sheet of mist was the Susquehannah ; and 
to much was our imagination excited that we could scarcely recon¬ 
cile ourselves to the size of the river, when the veil was removed. 

We awoke to a Sabbath morning, still dewy and beautiful enough 
to deserve the following.— 

Now the infant morning rais’d 
Her rosy eyelids. But no soft breeze mov’d 
The forest lords to shake the dews of sleep 
From their green coronals. 

The curtaining mist 
Hung o’er the quiet river, and it seem’d 
That nature found the summer night so sweet, 

That ’mid the stillness of her deep repose 
She shunn'd the wakening of the king of day.” 

The last page of this Poem bears a stem rebuke to those who fill 
the high places of religious trust, and yet 

u Toil 

To controvert—to argue—to defend, 

Camping amidst imaginary foes 
And viB»on’d heresies.” 

The story of the ( Zinzendorff ’ is that of a missionary, simple in 
the extreme, but containing description, language and sentiments, 
‘chaste as the icicles on Diana’s temple,’ yet with the spirit of true, 
lofty poetry pervading all, like the rosy sunset playing on the snows 
which now shroud Wyoming. 

We find it impossible to notice the different poems in detail. 
Many of them are elegiac, and bear some resemblance to our Mellen’s 
most lofty heart songs. The same spirit is there, the same plaintive 
melody; but the expression, the poetry, is distinct and original. 
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c Niagara’ expresses the very spirit of unbreathed poetry, which 
must be felt by every one who listens to the roar of the mighty fall, 
yet to which few can give fitting utterance. The spirit bows to 
such poetry, and “trembles at the baptism.” 

‘The Tomb of Josephine * and ‘Napoleon’s Epitaph’ are both 
full of the energy of thought and the fire of soul-thrilling eloquence, 
stirring up the heart as with a blast of martial music, and startling 
the reader into astonishment that such strength can exist, and yet 
be ever subservient to the whisperings of affections—affections that 
pervade the highest and boldest efforts of this author, like the pat¬ 
ting of rain-drops on the green grass, while the clouds are rent with 
lightnings, and thunders are sounding abroad. ‘The Daughter ’ has 
more of the writer’s own peculiar style, and is one of the most touch¬ 
ing poems in the book. 

We stop to gather a gem from ‘Lines on the Death of the Rev. 
Samuel Greene, of Boston.’— 

* For tears are pearls, by griev’d affection shed, 

Drawn from the deep, deep sea, with shuddering pain,— 

Yet faith may string them on a silver thread, 

And wear them, till an angel's wreath she gain.** 

And now we turn to ‘Felicia Hemans,’ the last poem of the book, 
with feelings such as we should experience while gathering up the 
blossoms scattered over the face of the dead. One of our most able 
critics has spoken of this poem, and we use his words when we say, 
it is “ A poem worthy alike of the author, and of the subject—of 
the first among American and the first ajnong English female wri¬ 
ters. We look with wonder upon these and like manifestations of 
womanly strength and womanly feeling. A solemn and vast pro¬ 
cession of thoughts like substantial things—themselves a darkness— 
and their tread a dirge—they sweep slowly by us, generation after 
generation as it were, leaving us to wonder how men should ever 
so mistake the minds of women as they do.” 

In a review of Mrs. Hemans’ Poems the same critic says, “ In 
much of that, whereon her popularity may depend for years to come, 
perhaps forever, her warlike ballads, her vivid illustrations of histo¬ 
ry—she has had many to follow her in the same path, and not a 
few so nearly as to be confounded with her,—our own admirable 
Mrs. Sigourney among women, and James W. Miller among men; 
all creatures of the same faith, and the same worship, touched with 
light from the same quarter of the sky, and uttering like voices, if 
not the same, whenever they happened to be where that light fell 
upon their path.” 

Mrs. Sigourney has been frequently styled the Hemans of Ameri¬ 
ca, and justly. But is she equal to that lamented woman ? We 
would answer, in some things she is—in all things she is not. The 
same spirit has breathed upon her—the same mantle overshadows 
her—but the inspirations of the one are not so strong, and the bril¬ 
liancy of the other is more dim ; except at times, when, as in the 
poem last mentioned, her strains go up as a solemn anthem, pealing 
from the very altar at which a Hemans bowed herself, and filling 
the hearts that have swelled with her melody. Ed. 
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The Boston Book. —This book is decidedly a credit to Boston. It is no picture* 
book for grown-up children, filled with plates and sickly literature ; but one string 
of gems, all of more or less value—diamonds, amethysts, emeralds, pearls, and a 
few baser stones—no, we can’t say that—the contents of the book are indeed pre¬ 
cious stones, strung promiscuously together, forming a beautiful whole. Among 
the diamonds are ‘ The Pilgrim Fathers,’ by John Pierpont, * The Eagle,’ by Gren¬ 
ville Mellen, ‘ The Blind Mother,’ by N. P. Willis, ‘ Nahant,’ by the same, * The 
Old Soldier,’ by H. H. Weld. Finally, we may as well throw out the amethysts 
and emeralds—they are all diamonds or pearls, of some water or size ; and among 
the latter is, first and foremost, the most graceful little thing wc ever read, by 
Mrs. Child, entitled * The Indolent Fairy.’ Itis bright and fanciful, with a useful 
little moral pervading it, like the dew-drops buried in a bed of blossoms. Then 
comes ‘The Child’s Wish in June,’ by Mrs. Gilman, a most natural, simple and 
beautiful piece of poetry—a seed pearl—making up in purity and beauty, what it 
lacks in bulk. ‘ Mother’s Love,’ by Mrs. Hale—we like this as we do all that 
lady’s writings. ‘The Iceberg,’ by 1. C. Pray Jun. This must be placed among 
the diamonds, and those of the first water too. We have seen many good tilings 
from this author, but none that surpasses this. 1 The Notary,’ by H. Longfellow. 
How shall we class this? It is a fine white diamond, highly polished, and emit¬ 
ting a clear lambent flame, rather than fitful flashes of brilliancy. ‘Politeness,’ 
by George S. Hilliard,—‘ Genius,’ by Orville Dewy—gems also, set in truth and 
knowledge. 1 A Night in the Woods,’ by William J. Snelling.—‘ Legend of North 
End,’ by Isaac Me Lellan Jun.—and 1 Confessions of a School Master,’ by L. F. 
Apthorp These all cut as well as shine. ‘I’ll try My Luck again,' by H. F. 
Harrington. This gentleman must have thought us very magnanimous, or he 
would never have given us the scolding he did about our proof reading, just at 
the time a book containing some of his effusions was placed on our talde. But 
we forgive him—wc do indeed. We like his poetry, and in tbc justice of our 
heart will throw it among the diamonds, where it lies sparkling with wit and hu¬ 
mor, making as much show as the best of them. We have opened the book at 
random, and noticed its contents as they happened to present themselves. To 
speak of all is not in our power, yet all deserve to be spoken of, and highly too. 
Wc have probably passed over many pages as good as those we have selected 
for notice ; all deserve praise, but our terms of commendation are exhausted. 
Now as N. P. Willis, Grenville Mellen and Henry Longfellow are natives of 
Portland, the Bostonians may pass them over to the credit of our city ; and when 
we get up a “ Portland Book ” we will take thiec of their great men in exchange. 

Our Troubles. —Mr. Harrington complains bitterly of the havoc made with bis 
Tragedy, by our negligent proof-reading. We plead guilty to all bis charges and 
throw ourselves on his mercy, rendering for excuse, that we were extremely ill at 
the issuing of the number containing the errors, and our publisher, who usually 
corrects the Magazine when at home, was absent. It always so happens, that when 
we ourselves attempt to correct a proof, it directly meets with a reproof from 
some quarter. Now the truth is, we would rather put a whole page together than 
dissect one sentence—our temperament is not exactly calculated for this part of 
our profession, and in short, we are no proofreader. We seriously regret the typo¬ 
graphical errors complained of, as we have been made to say many strange things 
ourselves by uncorrccted errors. Reading over the last volume of our Magazine, 
we for the first time observed, that in a notice of Miss Fanny Kemble we are 
made to say, that a whole volume of poems from the pen of a Sigourney would not 
sell for a higher sum than fifty dollars; when we intended to say, that a whole 
poem would scarcely command a higher price. The blunder troubled us very 
much when we first observed it. Now as an atonement to Mr. H. for the evil we 
have done him, wc hereby promise to print the Talo he is writing for us, without 
the least shadow of mistake—we pledge our word for it. 

* Practical Phrenology,’ —By Silas Jones , Esy .—“ Mr. Jones is now allowed 
to be the greatest practical Phrenologist in America, perhaps in the world,” say 
the Boston papers ; and from our knowledge of the gentleman, we believe the es¬ 
timation in which he is held is not undeserved. Wc have only room to say th&t 
his book is a good one. Next month we shall notice it more minutely ; mean¬ 
while wc most earnestly recommend it to all lovers of science. It is for sale at 
Colman & Chisholm’s. 
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THE PAST AND THE NEW YEAR* 

The close of the year, whose last knell has just been heard, amid the 
chills and gloom of winter, when all around reminds us of our departed 
friend and the loss we have sustained, is peculiarly adapted to arouse 
us from our inattention to the lapse of time, and impress on our 
hearts the solemn truth that life itself is but a vapor. Many, it is 
true, when they look into the grave of the year, may experience a 
rush of bitter feeling, as they fondly recollect how many cherished 
hopes they have been called upon to bury in the tomb, during the 
lapse of the year : how many friends have proved false or ungrate¬ 
ful—how many of their suns have gone down in the gloom of soli¬ 
tude, or amidst scenes of sickness and poverty, or of sighing and 
sorrow. All this is true, and such ever has been and ever will be 
the complexion of human life. But though thousands are thus edu¬ 
cated in a school where such is the salutary discipline, yet millions 
have been spending the year in peace and joy—in health and abun¬ 
dance. Their journey has been gladdened with sunshine, and their 
course has been through fields of beauty and beside “the still waters 
of comfort.” It is useful—it is a species of gratitude thus to look 
back and trace the course we have been pursuing. If it has been 
delightful or smooth and peaceful, our hearts should melt in tender¬ 
ness while we look to the fountain of all our blessings. If our course 
has been wearisome through fields of sterility, or melancholy and 
companionless, we should remember that Wisdom and Goodness 
preside over our destinies, whether we are breasting the storm, or 
calmly beholding the rainbow of promise. The year that has bidden 
U9 adieu, was pleasant in its course, and its decline gradual and 
beautiful. An unusual degree of softness distinguished its autumn, 
resembling the last years of the life of man, when the agitation of 
the passions has in a great measure subsided; when his feelings 
have become tranquilized, and all around him peaceful and serene, 
if he has been careful to regulate his conduct, on life’s journey, by 
the principles of justice and the commands of duty—if in his social 
intercourse his passions have been preserved in due subjection to 
the gentle influences of a benevolent heart, displaying itself in acta 
of mercy like the good Samaritan* 

“ Sure the last end 

Of the good man is peace. How calm hie exit* 

13 
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Night dews fall not more gently on the ground, 

Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so solt.” 

The new year to which we have just been introduced is, in one 
sense, a perfect stranger, though we have long been intimate with 
the family to which it belongs, and of course have some general ac¬ 
quaintance with certain features of its character, leading us to anti¬ 
cipate its promises and its failure to perform them in many instan¬ 
ces,—its smiles and its tears—its flatteries and its frowns—its gaie¬ 
ties and hopes—its gradual decline—decay and dissolution :—but 
we have abundant reason too for indulging the belief that we may 
enjoy thousands and thousands of blessings, if we are disposed to 
cherish proper feelings—to be kind and courteous and obliging, and 
ever on our guard to avoid unnecessarily wounding the feelings of 
others ; ever ready to acknowledge the favors we receive, and render 
a suitable return. How easily all this may be done ! How often is 
it grossly neglected! He who consults his own ease and comfort 
cannot in any maimer attain the desired result so readily and certain¬ 
ly, as by habitually consulting the ease and comfort of others, with 
whom he is in the habit of associating: and this is true politeness 
also. A man who is dissatisfied with himself and those around him, 
and laboring under the darkening influence of disturbed or morose 
feelings “may travel from Dan to Beersheba and say it is all bar¬ 
ren —to him it will appear so; and the effect would be the same 
if his journey lay amidst the most delightful scenes of rural beauty. 
The seasons of the year all give their annual lessons for instruction : 
It is our wisdom to reguard them carefully. Spring summons us all to 
cheerful activity, with assurances that our labor will not be in vain. 
Summer performs what Spring had promised, and shews us the advan¬ 
tage of listening to early instruction and wisely improving it. Ten 
thousand songsters are filling the branches with their animating 
strains of music and gratitude, and teaching us to enjoy, as they do, 
the countless blessings and bounties of nature ; their music is never- 
failing—nor do we see it ending iu discords . Let us all, a3 we jour¬ 
ney onward together through the year, learn to tune our hearts as 
they do their voices y and pass the fleeting period in harmony, and in 
that cheerfulness which the excellent Addison has honored with the 
name of a continual expression of gratitude to Heaven. In Germany 
the study and practice of music are general among the people. Be¬ 
sides other advantages resulting from making music a part of com¬ 
mon education, it is not romantic or utopian to observe that it 
teaches how easily music—pure and surpassing music—may be made 
on the same instrument, which under an ignorant or purposed touch 
will send forth discords in prodigious varieties, lie who has become 
acquainted with the instrument, though not a master of it, well 
knows how to avoid those combinations of sound w hich are painful 
to the ear, and often tend to disturb feelings and passions. What 
tones are sweeter than those produced by the gentle breeze of hea¬ 
ven in passing over the strings of the JEolian Harp ? The reason is, 
those strings are so attuned as that their vibrations will not respond 
except in notes of harmony : but only disorder the strings, by in¬ 
creasing the tension of some and decreasing that of others, and the 
sweetest zephyr will produce nothing but the vilest discords, re- 
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sembling angry passions. Let us then, in our journey through the 
year on which we have entered, acquire as much as possible a 
knowledge of the science and the art of social and domestic moral 
music. Let us learn to measure our time with care, to cultivate our 
voices , that they may lose all harshness; let each attend to his own 
party and strive to excel in that. Let us consider our feelings y pass¬ 
ions and dispositionsj as the strings of the Harp ; and the ordinary 
events of life as the breezes which give vibration to the strings: if 
these strings—our feelings, passions and dispositions—are in proper 
tune—under due regulation, and preserving a just relation, each to 
all the others, we have then all the elements of moral music, domes¬ 
tic and social, and in a few weeks, by due regard to all the princi¬ 
ples and arrangement above mentioned, we shall soon be good scho¬ 
lars, giving and receiving all that pleasure which harmony can afford; 
and as the sober autumn advances, our tastes for this kind of music 
will be more and more ripened towards perfection; and when the 
cold decemberly evenings shall arrive, we can listen to the angry 
music of the elements abroad—full of discordant strains, sweeping 
by our peaceful homes, while within them all may be the music of 
the heart, in its gentlest movements. 

It is a melancholy truth that we ourselves manufacture seven 
eighths of what we are disposed to term our misfortunes in this 
world. Want of precaution mars our arrangements : w r ant of prudence 
exposes us to dangers which we might easily have avoided—want 
of patience often hurries us into difficulties, and disqualifies us to 
bear them with calmness or decency. Indulgence in follies and 
fashions often plants the seeds of wasting disease. Intemperance in 
our passions always is followed by unwelcome sensations, and some¬ 
times with a sense of shame. Stimulants are succeeded by debility, 
and when they are used to excess, we know and daily witness the 
dreadful results—if death is not one of them—either the death of the 
offender, or of some other destroyed by his hand in the tempest of 
infuriated passions—we are too often compelled to mourn over the 
desolation they occasion—presenting in one view, 
u Hate —grief—despair— the family of pain.” 

A. B. 


LOST AFFECTION. 

Ceasing to be loved* we cease to love. Seasons may roll away, 
all other feelings ebb and flow. Ambition may change into apathy— 
generosity may sour into avarice; we may forget the enmities of 
years—we may make friends of foes. But the love we have lost is 
never renewed. On that dread vacuum of the breast the temple and 
the garden rise no more :—that feeling, be it hatred, be it scorn, be 
it indifference, which replaces love, endures to the last. And, alter¬ 
ed for ever to the one, how many of us are altered for ever to the 
world > neither so cheerful, nor so kind, nor so active in good, nor 
so incredulous of evil as we were before! The deluge of passions 
has rolled back—the earth is green again. But we are in a new 
world. And the new world is but the sepulchre of the old. 
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CUPID. 

Om lovely night in May, 

When pearly moonbeams lay 
In flower-beds sleeping, 

And glit'ring dew-drops fell 
Down to the green-wood dell, 

Bine violets steeping, 

A veil of pure and silvery mist 
Lay soft on forest-tree and plain. 

And quiv'ring o’er still waters kiss'd 
Their sluggish waves to life again. 

The slender brooklet sped 
O'er cresses in its bed 
With mellow chiming,. 

And lulling breezes sung 
The glancing leaves among 
Like spirits rhyming; 

And in the still blue sky there came 
Stars show'ring down their mellow light. 
Like bursting gems, or buds of flame 
Set burning in the brow of night. 

That eve a smiling elf 
Stole out to rest himself; 

Where vines, enwreathing, 

Form’d green and dewy bowers 
He heap'd a couch of flowers 
With odors breathing-. 

Toung Cupid piled bis bed ftill high; 

His cherry lips were bright with glee ; 

A dimpled cheek, a sapphire eye, 

And a mellow laugh, the rogue ! had he. 

His graceful bow unstrung, 

Beside the boy was flung 
With careless seeming; 

And darts were scatter’d round 
Upon the dewy ground 
Like jewels gleaming. 

Love sweetly slept—his weary wing 
Was folded o’er his dreamy head, 

Tiike rainbow fragments scattering 
Their brightness on his scented bed. 
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And like a tunny ray 
Hit empty quiver lay; 

Around it clinging 
Were tiny Bilver bells 
Hid under rosy shells; 

With magic ringing. 

As Cupid slept, each slender tongue 
Breathed out a sweet and mellow sound, 
As if ten thousand fairies sung 
Amid the rustling vines around. 

For more than half the night 
Young Love—the thievish wight— 
Lay sweetly dreaming, 

When one with silent tread 
Stole softly to his bed. 

The moonlight streaming 
Upon old Mammon’s cloudy eye, 

His stony lip and brow of care 
Made the beholder wonder why 
He should have sought a shelter there. 

Tuneless became each bell, 

Whose low and wailing knell 
Was faintly dying; 

Each flow’ret closed its cup^ 

Folding its odors up 
And gweets denying. 

Young Love spread out his wings to rise, 
And left his rosy cheek all bare ; 

With dimpled hands he rubb’d his eyes, 
And shook the buds from off his hair. 

The youngster idly lay 
Spurning the flowers away 
With drowsy feeling; 

A leg and foot of snow, 

With warm blood melting through, 
The while revealing; 

When Mammon with a crafty joy 
Drew forth a chain of massy gold, 

And rudely bound the struggling boy 
Most firmly in its glit'ring fold. 

There panting on the ground, 

With golden fetters bound, 

Poor Love lay crying 
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With tear-drops in his eye, 

His wings all droopingly 
Around him lying. 

Cupid was slander’d much of yore, 

But he is less a fool than knave; 

In truth it was not long before 
A proof of this the rascal gave. 

Love would not feel despair. 

E’en under Mammon’s care; 

So quick resolving 
He wept upon his chain. 

Like ice in pleasant rain. 

The gold dissolving 
Fell sparkling brightly o’er his bed; 
Then up the laughing Cupid sprung, 
Out from the blooming arbor fled 
And shook his wings and gaily sung : 

Think ye to fetter Love with gold ? 

Ah no, no,mo ! 
With brow of care and features old ? 
With pulseless veins and bosom cold ? 

Ah no, no, no ! 
Enchain the star 
That gleams afar, 

Withhold the breezes from the tree; 
Forbid the heart # . 

To act its part, 

Then hope with gold to fetter me. 

Could Love a humble eaptive be ? 

Ah no, no, no ! 

The heart is Cupid’s monarchy ; 

No gold is in his treasury. 

Ah no, »o # AO! 
Ambition bold. 

Pride stern and cold, 

Are subjects, Mammon, for thy chain ; 
But love is free 
As thought oan be, 

And flings thy shackles back again. 
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Extracts from an unpublished Address before 

THE PORTLAND ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

BY JAMES FURBISH. 

**••**• 

The analogy between the arts of music and oratory is very close 
and complete. The various inflections of the voice to which a fine 
speaker has recourse during the utterance of an harangue, are justly 
considered musical notes and intervals. The good reader and spea¬ 
ker rises through semitones and seconds, thirds, fifths and eighths 
and practices all the transitions appropriate to the various emotions 
of the soul, showing that the speaking voice differs from the musical, 
only in being less concrete or flowing as it passes over the scale. 
To what shall we attribute the thrilling effect of the impassioned 
eloquence of some speakers, who frequently produce more effect 
without sense than a dull one can with it, if uot to the various cir¬ 
cumstances of the pitch of the voice, the intensity of tone, the rising 
and falling inflections, the swell, the diminish, the slide, the passing 
from key to key, the soul-kindling emphasis and other particulars of 
the musical art ? 

Those speakers who have produced the greatest effect upon us 
have always exhibited in the most thrilling passages of their speech¬ 
es, a kind of oratorical music analogous to those touching recitatives 
which are made to introduce a chorus of an oratorio. The effect of 
the most impassioned strains of eloquence will be found, me thinks, 
upon analysis, to have been produced, in a great degree, by a tone 
and inflection of voice adapted to play upon our susceptibilities to 
the emotions of music. 

As soon as the orator, whose ear has been properly disciplined, 
begins to warm with the progress of his discourse, you will find that 
his mode of delivery begins to slide gradually into the musical 
scale—his intonations are changed—he becomes rhythmical and 
emphatic—passing as if guided by the genius of song within him, 
into those magic inflections of the voice which, by operating upon 
his own mind, fill his eye and soul with a fire that flashes* as if by 
animal magnetism, the same eonviction into the minds of his hearers 
that he feels within himself. By reason of well timed phrases and 
judicious tones, he brings every instrument around him up to the 
concert pitch—every nerve in his audience is stretched in unison 
with his own—every note he strikes finds a correspondent echo, 
and every sentiment he breathes forth sweeps across the chords of 
the human heart with as much certainty of awakening a tribute of 
harmonious response as the zephyr that breathes on iEolia’s lyre. 

The importance of connecting music with oratory has been ac¬ 
knowledged by the most celebrated writers upon elocution. Quinc- 
tilian, no mean authority, has devoted a whole chapter to the sub¬ 
ject, and advises young men to study music as an important auxilia- 
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ry in the care and management of the voice. And a spirited French 
writer says, I wish young speakers would pay more attention to 
forming their voice and improving their ear, for which purpose the 
knowledge and practice of vocal music would be very useful to 
them. 

It is not enough that one can speak—he should be able to speak 
well, gracefully, powerfully. Nothing more affects a person’s recep¬ 
tion and influence in society than his manner of address. There is 
an irresistible charm in the elegant speech of a well educated per¬ 
son—a kind of oratorical melody which delights the ear, while it 
leads the understanding a willing captive. We are charmed with 
the various turns of the voice—the interchanging cadence and em¬ 
phasis which the countless shades of thought require. There seems 
to be something divine in one who can pour out the same measure 
of soul through any word or sentence that the writer intended to 
indicate by it. But notwithstanding the importance of good reading 
and speaking, we find that a very large proportion of those who have 
had the advantages of education, are pitiably, shamefully deficient 
in the graces of elocution. And this deficiency is to be attributed 
to a want of discipline of the voice in the progress of education. 
“Visit a music school, says one, observe there the orderly tasks, 
the masterly discipline, the unwearied superintendence, and the 
incessant toil to produce accomplishment of voice; and afterwards 
do not be surprised that the pulpit, the senate, the bar and the chair 
of medical professorship are filled with such abominable drawlers, 
mouthers, mumblers, clutterers, squeakers, chanters, and mongers 
in monotony.” And it seems to me that the very first step in ac¬ 
quiring an agreeable style of reading, should be a course of drill- 
lessons in acquiring a smoothness, fullness, compass, variety, flexi¬ 
bility and command of the voice—in disciplining the ear for a nice 
discrimination of sounds, that the voice may pass from the lowest 
to the highest notes, and be capable of striking any intermediate 
ones between the two extremes. In short, let a pupil go no further 
in his music lessons, than to be able to sing the scale as taught in 
the first lessons to the members of this academy, and I will be re¬ 
sponsible that he shall come out of his school a much better reader 
for it. But suppose the pupil to make such progress under his mu¬ 
sic master as to be able to read music, and he will be able after a 
few lessons in elocution to read a page of poetry or prose with a life 
and vigor which, without such a course of discipline, he could not 
perhaps have obtained. He w r ill have laid a foundation for rising 
as far above common readers as Paganini is above a common ale¬ 
house fiddler. 

One of the greatest difficulties which teachers of elocution have 
to contend with, is the unwillingness of their pupils to depart from 
the dull monotony and stiff manner acquired in early life. When 
they are required to imitate them in some excursions of the voice 
for the purpose of giving a notion of compass and variety, they will 
shrink from the attempt as if it were something immoral. They 
are startled at the sound of their own voice, like some ladies and 
gentlemen not used to company, when they happen to catch them¬ 
selves speaking alone in a party. 
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Nofr those children who have for a long time been in the habit 
of singing in a great variety of tones, and who have humored their 
voice to the various inflections required in vocal music, will find no 
difficulty nor embarrassment in following the examples of the teacher 
of elocution, and will naturally fall into a graceful and melodious 
enunciation of a page of poetry or of prose. How easy it is for every 
one who has an ear for music to immediately decide, upon hearing 
a minister read a hymn, whether he is ignorant of the musical rela¬ 
tions of sounds ? Some will read with such peculiar power as to 
fill their hearers with the same fervor that inspired the poet when 
he wrote, but the number is comparatively small; and the pulpit has 
hitherto lost half of its power, through the deficiency of the preach¬ 
er in oratorical music. 

«****«• 

It is this conviction of the importance of associating the sister 
arts of music and elocution, that has led the most enlightened people 
of the continent to rank the former among the most important 
branches of education. Throughout Switzerland and a greater part 
of Germany, vocal music comes in for its share of attention with 
other studies; by a report upon the course of instruction in 
Prussia, I perceive thai no teacher is appointed to the charge of a 
common school, who is incapable of giving instruction in the first 
principles of vocal music ; and the reasons assigned for regarding it 
as a branch of regular school education are, that it has a tendency to 
meliorate the voice, preserve the health and improve the heart. 

It would be a great blessing to the youth of our city if teachers 
should be found among us with ability to teach music and elocution, 
or the art of reading and speaking, as sister and associate arts ; first 
training the voice to correct musical tones, compass and variety, and 
then giving instruction in the art of reading and speaking, showing 
the analogy between the two. But would such teachers find en¬ 
couragement ? Would not the dancing master beat them out and 
out ? Would not those teachers who should open a school for culti¬ 
vating that power, the faculty of speech, by which man is distin¬ 
guished above all other creatures, and which of itself is a sufficient 
definition of man, grow lean and die in their office for want of bread, 
while a teacher of the most expeditious and fashionable way of 
wearing out shoe-leather would fatten and thrive over his fiddle! 
I would by no means discourage any innocent physical accomplish¬ 
ment, though I would first plead for the weightier matters, and then 
for the tithe of anise, mint and cummin. 

But I proceed to make some remarks respecting the practice of 
music on the health. 

The Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, who is a strenuous advocate for vocal 
music, and who has been instrumental of establishing a juvenile 
musical academy in Boston, was one day conversing with a distin¬ 
guished professor in Europe upon the unhappy influence of study 
upon the health of our literary men, when the professor said, what 
are the amusements of your literary men ? The answer was, none. 
No wonder then, said the professor, that your students are sick and 
die of study. I make it a rule, says he, to spend a stated portion of 
14 
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the day in recreations, of which instrumental and vocal music are an 
essential part; and I am convinced that I cannot live without the 
relief they give to my mind and the support they afford to my health. 

There can be no doubt that singing affords an important exercise 
to the lungs, and that they may be strengthened and expanded by 
this means, as other parts of the body are by their appropriate ex¬ 
ercise. Vocal exercise seems more necessary to females of the pre¬ 
sent age than ever, especially in cities where they are deprived of 
those employments which in the country contribute so powerfully 
to the healthy development of the chest and lungs. 

With us they are sent to school at an early age tmd continued 
bending over their desks several hours a day for years, with little or 
no vigorous exercise at home. The consequence is, that many are 
every day undermining their health and sowing the seeds of a pre¬ 
mature death or a painful and decrepid old age. It is not uncom¬ 
mon, I believe—and I shall be excused for incidentally alluding to 
an important subject—for young females to attend school during the 
hotest summer months, writhing in the agonies of a compressed 
chest, and with the whole person under such painful restraint that, 
if a teacher should inflict similar torture upon boys as a punishment 
for misdemeanor, he would be regarded by their parents, and justly 
too, as an unmerciful disciplinarian ; and would, perhaps, run the 
risk of being called to account for his cruelty in a court of justice. 
It is a fact, says Dr. Mussey, that greater numbers annually die 
among the female sex in consequence of the practice above alluded 
to, than are destroyed among the other sex by the use of spirituous 
liquors in the same time. Astounding fact! Yet we hear of no 
societies formed for the suppression of this species of intemperance, 
this imprisonment for life. The only hope that parents, at present, 
can lay hold of is, that, by exercising their lungs by singing and 
other means, their daughters will acquire such strength, before the 
age when the law requires them to be put in close confinement, as 
will better enable them to endure its horrors. 

Boys are infinitely better off than girls in respect to the develop¬ 
ment of their lungs and chests. Their noisy snd varied plays in the 
open air—their running, jumping, climbing, wrestling, lifting and 
various other physical movements, which every parent and teacher 
should encourage as much as possible, will secure to them, with a 
very few exceptions, a full chest and vigorous and healthy lungs. 
But in respect to girls, whose physical education, says Spurzheim, is 
of more importance to the welfare of the world than that of the other 
sex, some means of securing a regular and daily exercise of the 
lungs, seem to be absolutely necessary ; and none appear better adapt¬ 
ed to this object than systematic exercises in vocal music. I re¬ 
collect to have heard Dr. Warren, in a lecture delivered before the 
American Institute of Instruction, on the subject of physical educa¬ 
tion, contend strongly for dancing as the best exercise for females, 
next to walking in the open air. This he did as leading not only 
to an exercise of the limbs and to a gentle agitation of the whole 
body, but as occasioning a hurried respiration and a more powerful 
Inflation of the lungs. But as many have objections to this kind of 
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exercise, and certainly there is good ground for objection, unless it 
be practised at a seasonable time and place, the regular habit of 
singing and walking in the open air, will accomplish, in a good 
measure, the object of strengthening the lungs, improving the health 
and animating the spirits. 

It was the opinion of Dr. Rush, that singing by young ladies 
whom the customs of society debar from many other kinds of heal¬ 
thy exercise, should be cultivated, not only as an accomplishment, 
but with express reference to the preservation of the health. He is 
particularly urgent that vocal music should never be neglected in 
the education of girls ; and states that, besides its salutary operation 
in soothing the cares of domestio life, it has a still more direct and 
important effect. I here introduce a fact, says the Doctor, which 
has been suggested to me by my profession, and that is, the exercise 
of the organs of the breast by singing, contributes very much to de¬ 
fend them from those diseases to which the climate and other causes 
expose them ; the Germans are seldom afflicted with consumptions, 
nor have I ever known of more than one instance of the spitting of 
blood amongst them. This, I believe, says he, is in a great measure 
occasioned by the strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them frequently in vocal music, which constitutes an essential branch 
of their education. 

And it is a fact that several instances have been known of persons 
strongly disposed to consumption being restored to health by the 
exercise of the lungs in singing. In the infant schools, says another 
authority, where almost every thing is taught by the aid of song, 
this exercise has been found to be very beneficial to health. Many 
instances have occurred of weakly children of two or three years of 
age who could hardly support themselves, having become robust 
and healthy by the constant exercise of the lungs. These results 
are perfectly philosophical; for singing tends to expand the chest 
and thus increase the activity and powers of the vital organs. 

Now when such men as Warren and Rush, of such extensive and 
thorough knowledge of the human system, of the causes of health 
and disease, urgently and publicly set forth the importance of vocal 
music in its bearing upon the development-and strengthening of tha 
lungs, I should think that every parent would be as anxious to profit 
by their advice as to follow the prescription of their family physician. 
I venture to say that the physicians of our own city will concur with 
the opinion of the eminent individuals above cited. 

And now let us suppose that every man in the city were as tho¬ 
roughly convinced of the importance of vocal exercises, in the re¬ 
spects already mentioned, as are Messrs. Warren and Rush, and what 
would be the result? Why they would order forthwith, by their 
votes, that money be raised to provide for the teaching of vocal mu¬ 
sic in every school in the city, and suitable teachers would be pro¬ 
vided for that object. Not one year would elapse before our theatre 
or some other building would be purchased, or a new one be erected 
by our enterprising citizens, for a music hall or odeon to be conse¬ 
crated to the use of our juvenile and senior choirs. 

This is a great moral object, which, in endeavoring to give an out- 
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line of some of the good things hoped to be accomplished by the 
Portland Academy of Music, I felt it my duty to press upon your 
consideration.. You have it in your power by affording gratuitous 
instruction in vocal music, to accomplish much good in regard to 
the health, the moral and religious character of the youth of your 
city. I may safely say that, if every member of our schools were 
taught to sing and associate with sweet sounds the best poetry of a 
religious cast, his health, his heart, his mind, would be raised to a 
tone that would afford more happiness to himself, moie comfort to 
his parents and more usefulness to the world. 

I have spoken of vocal music in respect to its effect upon the voice 
in reading and speaking, and its influence on the health. And I 
might stop here, but there are other views which I deem it impor¬ 
tant barely to allude to. 

Music, it is well known, is well adapted to prepare the mind for 
flie reception of instruction and for making vivid and deep impress¬ 
ion. The ancients understood this thing well. It was through the 
charms of poetry and music, that the principal sciences and maxims 
of virtue and politeness of manners were introduced among the He¬ 
brews, the Egyptians and Greeks. It cannot admit of a doubt, says 
Fenelon on the education of girls, in which he contends that more 
bf amusement should be introduced into schools, that great use was 
made of music in communicating instruction among the ancients, 
especially to the young, and that our schools would be essentially 
profited by following their example. 

The effect of music seems to be analogous to that produced by 
stimulants. It is well known to you all how much better, or faster, 
at all events, a person will talk under the influence of a strong cup 
of tea. Similar, but less injurious excitement may be produced by 
the use of music. Every one with an ear for music will remember 
the unshackled current and rapidity of thought upon subjects that 
happened to engross his mind while listening to a musical peiform- 
ance. I knew of one scholar who used to write his most spirited 
productions within hearing of a piano-forte accompanied not unfre- 
quently by a lady’s voice; and who, knowing the effect of music on 
tne operation of his mind, had purposely hired an apartment con¬ 
tiguous to that in which the piano and the voice were almost inces¬ 
santly heard ; and, said he, I seldom attempt to study or write, till 
urged to it by the sound of music. This young man was not him¬ 
self a singer, but possessed fine musical sensibility. Nor was he a 
lover by profession ; for he was respectable in point of character and 
good sense, and all the efforts of the young lady which would have 
drawn from a Moore or a Willis an effusion of love in rhyme, effect¬ 
ed in him only a clearer demonstration of some mathematical prob¬ 
lem, or a fuller elucidation of some metaphysical theme. 

And many persons while engaged in literary composition are in 
the habit of humming, whistling or drumming for the purpose of 
keeping up an excitement of the brain, thus effecting by innocent 
means what Byron accomplished by 

Gin at every winding bout, 

In strong potations long drawn out. 
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The importance of this species of stimulus in schools has been 
fully tested. It has been found that the mental character of some 
pupils has been almost entirely changed by teaching them the first 
elements of music and inducing them to join with their class in sing¬ 
ing. Their perceptions hare been quickened and they have been, 
as it were, remoulded under its influence. It would seem that the 
component particles of their system have been harmonized with 
each other in such a manner as to be more favorable to intellectual 
effort, as grains of sand, irregularly sprinkled upon a plate, will, when 
placed near perfect harmony of a musical instrument, begin to move 
and arrange themselves in regular and definite figures. So power¬ 
ful an auxiliary do some teachers consider vocal music in raising the 
tone of the mind and quickening its susceptibilities for instruction, 
that they could not be induced to suspend the use of it, any sooner 
than to strike it out from the services of the church, in which all 
confess it to be so requisite to open the heart to the admission of 
religious instruction. 

As to the effect of music on the heart and the moral character, 
there is but one opinion. All are agreed that “ it can be made the 
hand maid of virtue and piety.” Its effects in softening and eleva¬ 
ting the feelings are too evident to need illustration; and if music, 
of the purest character could become universal throughout the na¬ 
tion, there can be no doubt that a great moral revolution would be 
effected. If America had a pious Barbauld, Hcmans and Heber to 
make her nursery ballads, her Sabbath school hymns, and her social 
songs, she might care but little who made her laws. 

* * # • « * « 

Whilst upon the subject of the moral tendency of music, I must 
be permitted, by way of illustration, to say, without giving offence 
to other sects, that among that very numerous and highly respecta¬ 
ble religious denomination, the methodists, there are more singers, 
in proportion to their numbers, than among any other with which I 
am acquainted. Their melodies are chiefly of the simplest and most 
touching character, and constitute the life of their devotion. They 
seem to breathe out their soul in their song3 with as much power 
and freedom as in their prayers ; and when I analyze the character 
of their vocal music and consider the fervor with which they sing, I 
am not astonished at the religious effect which they produce; for if 
any thing will soften the hard heart and melt away the incrustations 
which the cares of this world are eveiy day depositing around it, 
it is that species of musico-chemical solvent which has effected such 
wonders in their extensive moral laboratory. And I must add fur¬ 
ther, that no class of religionists seem to be more happy, more char¬ 
itable or more benevolent. There are none who appear to me to 
sympathise more with one another, or more readily share or relieve 
a neighbor’s woes. There are none of whom with greater justice it 
may be said, behold how they love one another. And as Dr. Rush 
would ascribe the good health of the Germans to their practice of 
music, so I would attribute the quick religious sensibilities—the 
good nature—the comparative freedom from the vicious practices 
and fashionable indulgences of life, and the effective preaching of 
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this extensive portion of the Christian world, to their constant use 
of simple, beautiful, heart-softening melodies, coupled with a child¬ 
like, natural poetry, which commences in the nursery, runs through 
their whole life and blends at death with the songs of angels. 

Lastly, it is our duty to educate our children in the principles of 
vocal music on account of the services it will enable them to render 
to the church. We cannot expect to make all good singers, but it 
is not too much to expect that all might, by systematic instruction, 
become good listeners. All do not become eminent mathematicians, 
yet every one may become so well acquainted with arithmetic as to 
be able to understand the nature of mathematical reasoning. And 
there can be no doubt that, if music were as regularly taught to youth 
as arithmetic, there would not be so lamentable a want of good lis¬ 
teners and good performers. It is a very rare thing to find a con¬ 
gregation well supplied with good singing. Until within a few 
years our church music has been miserably poor. But I am happy 
to say that great improvements have been made in our own city in 
this respect within a short time, and the prospect now is that this 
powerful auxiliary of the devotional service of the Sabbath will re¬ 
ceive further improvements from the exertions of the friends of this 
charming science. Individuals of good taste and talent are begin¬ 
ning to give their attention to it as a matter of duty. And how any 
friend of religion can be uninterested in a cause so indissolubly con¬ 
nected with his Sabbath devotions, is a matter of wonder with me. 
Yet we find it is so with a large majority, and that the societies 
which have made such praiseworthy efforts to improve in this art 
have hardly been able to obtain hearers enough at their concerts to 
defray their moderate expenses. This ought not so to be. They 
should feel it a sacred duty to come forward at every call for a 
sacred concert or oratorio, and encourage those on whom they are 
so dependent on the Sabbath. And I now call on every professor 
of religion in particular to put his heart in this work. I conjure him 
by the vows he has taken upon him—by the regard he professes for 
the prosperity of the church—by the conviction he ought to feel 
and must feel of its transcendent utility in the cause he has es¬ 
poused. I entreat him, under the influences of all these motives, to 
cherish this object as he would the ordinances of his religion. 

The importance of music as intermingling with the devotional 
services of the Sabbath, is acknowledged by all. You might as 
well take the oil from the lamp as strike out the choir from the 
apparatus of the church. Let but the contractions of this heart of 
devotion cease, and the pulse of religious fervor will become languid 
in the great congregation. The live coals will become dim and the 
clouds of incense will cease to curl above the altar. Who is there, 
who is there, I will not say of the number of professed Christians, 
(for all men are religious at times,) but from among those who make 
no pretension to religion, who is there, I say, that does not occa¬ 
sionally feel his whole soul drawn off from secular cares by the 
solemn organ and the harmonious choir while chanting the praises 
of Almighty God ? Who has not felt for a moment his whole moral 
being renovated, bis susceptibilities to religious truths quickened, 
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Lis regard for holy things increased, his longing after immortality 
strengthened, his vicious propensities weakened, his dormant reli¬ 
gious principles aroused and his heart braced up for lofty sentiment 
and noble purpose by the influence of sacred music ? 

Who has not seen the fire kindled by the opening services of the 
choral song, spread from seat to seat, igniting the offerings upon the 
common altar, lighting up the countenance and sustaining the heart 
of the preacher—giving additional fervor to his prayer and increased 
energy to his sermon and clothing his words with wings of flame ? 

44 It came even to pass, as tne trumpeters and singers were as 
one, to make one sound to be heard in praising and thanking the 
Lord; and when they lifted up their voice with the trumpets and 
cymbals and instruments of music, and praised the Lord, saying, for 
he is good, for his mercy endureth forever; that then the house was 
filled with a cloud, even the house of the Lord; for the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of God.” 

It would be impossible for any audience to listen to a concert of 
sacred music performed with the taste and power of which good 
singers are capable without having their religious sentiments deeply 
impressed. 

It is said that, in the early part of the Christian era the heathen 
were in the habit of frequenting the meetings of Christian converts 
for the purpose of listening to their songs, and that many of them, 
though they did not understand a word that was said or sung, were 
so much wrought upon by the preaching of their music, that they 
became converts to the Christian faith. And I was once told by an 
eminent clergyman, that a certain individual of his congregation at¬ 
tributed the happy change that had taken place in his character, to 
an occasion on which he heard sung with great effect the strain 
commencing with “I know that my Redeemer lives, and often prays 
for me.” I know a young person who was similarly affected by 
hearing sung in a style peculiarly adapted to the sentiment, the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

Hark, how he calls the tender lambs 
And folds them in his arms. 

I have no doubt that volumes might be filled with similar testimo¬ 
nies to the religious power of music. 

It is to be regretted that singers, in their anxiety to learn new 
music are apt to become more and more neglectful of old tunes-— 
and thereby lose a great deal of the moral power they might exert. 
Tunes of a well established reputation should be frequently repeated 
in church services. Such pieces as Old Hundred, St. Martins and 
many others which have become so familiar to most ears, should by 
no means be neglected—for they have been consecratad to religious 
emotions—they are the store-houses of past associations—and when¬ 
ever one of them is sung in the presence of those who have passed 
into the ripe period of life, it seems to open the flood-gate of past 
impressions—the great reservoirs of bv-gone associations are unlock¬ 
ed—the rich caskets of holy emotions that, on former occasions were 
excited by the song and the sermon, pour their embalmed treasures 
upon the delighted recollection—the magic voice of music calls 
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upon the long line of the buried emotions of the past to give up 
their dead, and they come forth arrayed in the costume in which 
they were severally entombed, enabling us to retrograde upon the 
path of life and to embrace those which were dead, but are alive 
again. Oh, 

What goften’d remembranceg come o’er the heart, 

In gazing on those we’ve been lost to so long ? 

The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 

Still round them like visions of yesteiday throng. 

As letters, some hand hath invisibly traced, 

When held to the flame will steal out on the sight, 

So many a feeling that long seem’d effaced 

The magic of time-hallow’d tune brings to light* 


f For the Portland Magasine.] 

FRAGMENTS FROM MY DIARY AT SEA. 

Lord Bacon has somewhere said, “ It is a strange thing that in 
sea-voyages, where there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men 
should make diaries.” If Lord Bacon lived at the present day, 
he would blush to think that he had ever made so preposterous an 
assertion. 

Thus much by way of introduction. Let it suffice the reader to 
know that in my young and adventurous days, I had occasion to 
cross the Atlantic; and like all romantic and sentimental tourists, 
was supplied with a “Journal,” wherein I recorded numerous “re¬ 
flections and observations,” with which I now intend to astonish 
the world. Pray, Madam, be so good as to gratify my vanity! I 
shall commence with an extract which the reader may pass over, 
unless he is particularly fond of the pathetic. 

BURIAL AT SEA. 

“ A child of one of the steerage passengers was taken sick, and 
died during the voyage. The announcement being made to the 
captain, preparations were made for its burial. The carpenter nailed 
up a rude box in which it was coffined : it was then wrapped in one 
of the ship’s colors, and laid on the end of a plank, projecting over 
the side of the vessel. All on board were present. The mother 
stood by, supported in the arms of the mate—for her long watching 
had so enfeebled her, as to render this necessary. She looked mild¬ 
ly around upon the multitude, as if she was ignorant of the purpose 
for which they had assembled; but not a tear did she shed—the 
fountain of grief had long ago been dried. The captain read the 
ceremonies usual upon such occasions; and when he concluded, 
there was a breathless pause which none seemed disposed to inter¬ 
rupt—not a word was spoken—not a foot moved. The wind, too, 
had died away—the sails hung loose—the vessel scarcely stirred. 
Such was the silence that reigned at this solemn interval. Presently 
the captain advanced to perform the last sad office. He directed 

[* Altered from Moore.—F.] 
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the plank to be projected still further over the water; and its gra¬ 
tings at this moment seemed to awaken the mother to a dreadful 
consciousness of what was going on. She burst into a hysterical 
laugh, and springing forward, endeavored to tear away the colors 
that enshrouded her infant’s coffin. She was so much exhausted, 
however, that she fell back insensible. The burial quietly pro¬ 
ceeded. The colors were removed—the plank was turned on it* 
edge—and a sullen plunge announced that the work was done. 
The mother was taken into the cabin, where she received every 
kindness and attention ; but it seemed as if she could never be re¬ 
conciled to her irreparable loss.” 

SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 

“At ten o’clock, every Saturday night, hot whisky punch is 
ordered upon the table, with which we drink to the health of 
4 Sweethearts and Wives . 7 This is a custom which, I am told, is 
rigidly observed by every ship’s crew. The ceremony over, we 
assemble (the weather permitting) upon deck, where we unite our 
voices in singing 4 Home, sweet home !’ 77 

SPEAKING A SHIP. 

“ Scarcely a day passes that we do not observe a ship, wending 
its way, like our own, across the ‘great deep.’ This morning we 
came within speaking distance of an English brig, bearing north¬ 
ward. The respective captains hoisted their colors, and when near 
enough to be heard, asked through their trumpets, how long they 
had been out—whither they were bound—and how they had had 
the wind. These were the principal enquiries. They then wished 
each other a pleasant voyage, and waved their hands in token of 
adieu.” 

YOUTHFUl SCENES. 

“How natural it is, while at sea, for the memory to travel back 
to the scenes of our youth ! And what a delightful, though mourn¬ 
ful pleasure, do we enjoy in thus recollecting the spot where we 
have gambolled away the springtide of our existence ! There are 
the gay woodlands and green meadows, as we left them long—long 
ago : there, also, are our hiding places among the rocks—and the 
venerable and sturdy oak to whose top we have so often ascended— 
and the broad river flowing on in its same melancholy grandeur. 
The delicate flowers give forth their wonted fragrance to the air— 
their tints are as bright and beautiful as ever. The whispering 
zephyrs play through the lattice and olive branches as it was wont— 
the birds warble with the same sweetness and melody—and the 
moon and the stars look down from their high places upon the tran¬ 
quil and sleeping earth, with the same pure, undiminished, and 
undeviating light. Thus does fancy picture the scenes of our child¬ 
hood ! But, alas! where is the blooming and sprightly girl, with 
her black eyes and raven locks, with whom I used to walk forth in 
the silent and solitary night, and breathe my vows of unchanging 
love and fidelity ?******•♦ Memory, thou wilt 
madden me!” JVL M. 

Philadelphia, Dee. 1835. 

15 
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[F»t 1W riftUad Mifinne.] 

THE TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE. 

A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 

It was a clear cold evening in January, and the lights shone out 
cheerfully from every dwelling in Rochdale. Even a stranger to 
our good New-Eugland habits could not have traversed many streets, 
without gathering the idea that he was among a people who deeply 
cherished the innocent enjoyments of home and hearth. A little 
retired from the principal street, stood a fairy cottage almost em¬ 
bowered in the sweet-briar and honey-suckle which had now cast 
aside their fragrant foliage, but had caught up one almost as beauti- 
ful, in the frost and snow-flakes that adhered to every branch and 
twig, and glistened in the pure star-light like so many pearls and 
sparkling gems. A large lamp stood upon a centre-table in one of 
the principal apartments, and threw a soft yet brilliant light over 
the room. The fire, which had been newly replenished with the 
best of rock-maple, glowed and sparkled upon the neatly swept 
hearth. Nearly opposite, a sofa had been placed, upon which re¬ 
clined a lady radiant with youth and beauty. A delicate screen 
shaded the cheek nearest the fire, which looked as if it needed not 
artificial heat to give it a more brilliant coloring. . At times she 
seemed deeply absorbed in the contents of a book which she was 
reading, and then again she would fling back the rich chesnut curls 
that shaded her brow, and clustered over her graceful neck; and 
almost spring from her seat, while a glow of expectation and delight 
animated her every feature. Presently the door opened, and a noble 
looking young man, the object of this intense interest, stood before 
her. Hastily laying aside his outer garment which glittered here 
and there with a sprinkling of frost and ice, he threw himself upon 
the ottoman at her feet, and rested his head upon her lap. For a 
moment the lady shrunk with instinctive delicacy from a freedom 
with which she had scarcely yet become familiar; but the rich 
blush which covered her cheek and brow so suddenly, gave place 
to a look full of deep and bewildering happiness, as the thought 
flashed over her mind for perhaps the twentieth time, that she was 
indeed wedded to the young man before her, and that her modesty 
need not deny him the privilege which as a husband, he had an un¬ 
doubted right to claim. Freely yielding herself up to the sweet 
gushings of affection, she flung away her book, and twined her fin¬ 
gers playfully amid his short dark curls, or laid her hand confidingly 
upon his cheek. That beautiful little hand had been caught and 
covered with passionate kisses, as often as it had found its favorite 
resting-place; and as the evening sped swiftly on in the deepest 
and purest of earthly enjoyment, one thought only, “ will he ever love 
as now?” had intruded itself upon a happiness, which otherwise 
might have seemed too perfect for the human heart, so tender and 
delicate in its machinery, to contain. 

“But dearest Isadore,” said the young man suddenly springing 
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from the cushion at her feet, where he had been dreaming away 
more than an hour so sweetly, “ where is my accustomed collation ?” 

“Forgive me Edward,” she replied, while another deep blush 
passed over her beautiful features, “ I have been so happy as entire¬ 
ly to forget that you needed refreshment after the exertion of the 
evening, or that time had flown rapidly on since your returnand 
she stepped to a small side-closet and drew out a dish of fine fruit 
and another of cake which had been carefully prepared in the earlier 
part of the evening. These were placed upon the centre-table, 
which the young husband drew up for its reception; and another 
hour, enlivened by conversation and music, passed away quite at 
rapidly as the last. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where woman holds a 
station more befitting her genius and character, than in some portions 
of our own beloved land. And were she half aware of the amazing 
amount of power and influence she might daily exert, and of the 
deep responsibilities which press upon her from every quarter, she 
would far more generally gird herself up to the performance of her 
high and holy duties, and bring forward her varied talents to the 
every-day use for which they are so admirably adapted. Give wo¬ 
man but the light and knowledge so necessary for her to fill with 
gracefulness and dignity her exalted station, and she will rarely be 
found to shrink from any suffering or toil which a delicate moral 
sense has shown to be her lot, and which a high moral courage, 
alone can enable her to endure. And though trials and difficulties 
are ever around her way, her life may be full of delightful and 
heart-thrilling incidents. Her very sorrows may, by a skilful hand, 
be turned to sources of enduring and deepening joys. To make 
“home, sweet home ” all that the word in its holiest and most ex¬ 
tended signification can bear, is woman’s peculiar and blessed privi¬ 
lege. And should her life sometimes be poured out upon its altar, 
she will generally find her duty and her happiness here so deeply 
interwoven , that the rich privileges of the one can never be enjoyed 
without the faithful and daily performance of the other. It is how¬ 
ever no light thing to give life , and spirit , and beauty , to scenes of 
every-day occurrence. Far easier would it be to go out into the 
world, and perform some noble and daring act, which should win 
the applause of many hearts, than to cherish the delicate ties of 
society with a watchful and unfailing tenderness; and to keep the 
domestic circle a charmed sphere, where naught of evil should 
intrude. 

Edward and Isadore had entered the active period of life, under 
the most favorable circumstances. Possessed of competence, of 
health, of a refined taste, of well cultivated minds, and deeply de¬ 
voted to the happiness of each other, their future life promised to* 
be one scene of uninterrupted and delicious enjoyment. But the 
ways of Providence, so full of wisdom and goodness as they really 
are, seem often mysterious to creatures of our limited capacities; 
and when the event arrived to which they had both confidently 
looked forward, only as another blessed tie to cement their union 
and fling fresh flowers in their path, a dark cloud arose instead, and 
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obscured for a time the brilliancy of their sky. For weeks after the 
birth of the little Isadore, the young mother’s life hung upon a 
thread; and when at length the advantages of a good constitution 
prevailed over the terrible sufferings she had endured, and she arose 
from her bed of agony and took her place again in the social circle 
of which she had been the brightest gem, she seemed but the shadow 
of her former self. The shock she had sustained had been too much 
for even the powers of her fine mind to bear uninjured, and an un¬ 
accountable heart-sickness lay upon her like a blight. And when 
instead of the voice of sympathy and tenderness, for which her heart 
in its weakness so deeply yearned, she only met the gaze of her ac¬ 
quaintance fixed on her in wonder that she should have so strangely 
altered, she shrunk away from their cold enquiries and settled down 
into a still deeper gloom. 

Edward Seymour witnessed the change in his young wife with 
evident sorrow; but a shade of mortification mingled with his re¬ 
gret. as he found month after month roll on, without bringing back 
the buoyancy of her step, or the rich bloom to her faded and sunken 
cheek; and instead of earnestly endeavoring to restore her again to 
health and happiness by the most devoted tenderness, he insensibly 
became less constant in his attentions and less regardful of her deli¬ 
cate and suffering state. 

Isadore until now had hung upon her husband’s love, as if all her 
cherished hopes had centred upon that one blessed certainty, and as 
if her very life depended upon its continuance; but when she saw 
the too evident change which had taken place in his affections, she 
struggled to free herself from the choking sensations that oppressed 
her, and summoning up a terrible calmness to drain the bitter cup, 
sorrowfully awaited her coming fate. She still however continued 
to perform mechanically her accustomed duties. 

One evening, after preparing the refreshment which was always 
so grateful to her husband when the busy day was ended, she seated 
herself directly opposite the spacious mirror, and began to adjust 
the few scanty curls, which were now all that remained of her once 
splendid and graceful ringlets. She was deeply struck with the 
change which one short year had wrought in her countenance, and 
sighed heavily when she reflected that her loss of beauty might have 
contributed not a little to her husband’s late indifference of manner 
towards her. And as she thoughtfully dwelt upon all the incidents of 
her wedded life, the woman’s pride which had lain dormant so long, 
became stirringly active in her bosom. She saw and deeply felt all 
the wrong which had been done her, in the withdrawment of a 
husband’s devoted love, when her weakness had seemed imperiously 
to demand its soothing and reviving influences. At this moment 
her eye rested upon her beautiful infant in the cradle, which lay 
smiling on her with the most winning sweetness, and holding out 
its little hands to be taken to her arms. The mother’s heart became 
deeply affected, and she caught the precious babe to her bosom and 
wept over it long and passionately. Suddenly the thought arose in 
her mind, that she could transfer her deep affections to her lovely 
child, and thus become indifferent to a husband’s coldness. And as 
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the sweet creature lavished upon her its infantile caresses, the temp¬ 
tation for a moment prevailed, and a strange joy lighted up the mo¬ 
ther’s brow. But it was only for a moment, and a holier impulse 
thrilled through the heart of the young wife, and brought once more 
the glow to her colorless cheek. 44 No ! no ! my precious one,” 
she fervently exclaimed, 44 thou hast innocently caused thy poor 
mother’s heart the deepest sorrow, but thou shalt never persuade 
her lightly to prize her marriage vow.” 

Her resolution once taken, she felt more cheerful than she had 
done for months. 44 1 will yet win him back,” she said, 44 nor yield 
. the attempt till the pleadings of this heart are hushed in death; 
and if indeed there is any influence in woman’s unchanging faith 
and untiring constancy, we shall yet again be happy in each other’s 
love.” It was not a feeling of selfishness which urged her to attempt 
this delicate task, but it was a noble sense of duty ,—duty to her 
husband, her child and the society of which they formed an impor¬ 
tant link, which no sooner threw its light upon her path, than she, 
with woman’s lofty purpose determined unshrinkingly to obey. 

Thus deeply absorbed in her one great object, and buoyed up by 
her newly gathered hopes, the months sped swiftly on, bringing 
strength to her languid frame and the glow of returning health and 
beauty to her wan and sunken cheek. She had succeeded too, so 
well in regaining her husband’s tenderness, that she had dared to 
tell him all her sorrows and all the struggles with her wayward 
heart, and had again been caught to his bosom with an affection as 
sincere as it was devoted. The sweet flow of confidence which had 
been so long interrupted was again restored, and peace and joy were 
once more inmates of that lovely cottage. The heart of Edward 
was indeed inly grieved that he had ever wounded the feelings of 
his gentle Isadore, but he strove by the devotion of his life to repay 
her for her sufferings, and her noble perseverance in duty. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing her again become the delight of all eyes 
and the charm of the social circle. The little Isadore, whose birth 
was the indirect cause of so much evil, and wjio once so strongly 
tempted her mother to swerve from duty, became in the end a sweet 
bond of union between the parents, and often beguiled them with 
her innocent and sportive ways. 

Nearly twenty years had passed away since the events above re¬ 
lated had taken place, and Edward and Isadore were again atone, 
seated side by side in their pleasant parlor. One arm of his was 
thrown tenderly around her waist, while he was apparently seeking 
to comfort her under some recent grief. Her cheek which was still 
bright and beautiful lay confidingly upon his shoulder, and her eyes 
which were bathed in tears, rested upon the full-length portrait of 
a young and lovely female, which was all that now remained to them 
of their only child, their cherished Isadore. That very day they 
had resigned her to the arms and home of a stranger, and they felt 
that she could never more be to them all which she had ever been. 
She might still love and revere her parents, but her heart’s warmest 
affections could never more he theirs. 

The tears had been streaming down Mrs. Seymour’s face for some 
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moments and her husband again made an effort to soothe her into 
composure. “You little know the nature of these tears, my Ed¬ 
ward,” she replied, “or they would give you less uneasiness. My 
heart is overwhelmed with gratitude, not that I have lost my Isa¬ 
dora, but that my best, my dearest friend remains near my side to 
bless and comfort me. I have been reflecting upon the terrible loss 
I should have this day sustained, had I given my child my deepest 
affections; and I now feel more than ever sensible of the untold 
valoe of conjugal love and am richly repaid in my present heart - 
thrilling emotions for all the effort I could have ever made to retain 
it. S. F. W. 


[P«r lk« Portland Mtftiiae.] 

DEITY. 


BY T. BARLOW. 

Mortal, lift thine eye upon the heavena ; 

Thou aeest there the impress of thy God— 

The step-stones of his pathway, and the plains 
Where go forever forth his chariots. 

Those burning lights are but the sparks upborne 
From an omnific furnace, where he moulds 
His infant worlds, and wisely fashions out 
His suns and systems finished for the skies. 

Stretch out thy sight upon his oceans there ; 

Go see his suns and gaze upon his stars. 

And forth beyond the ken of vision go, 

On thy excursive fancy, and behold 

The pavements of his throne, the mighty domes 

Of his majestic home. That angel see— 

On mercy’s errand, to a world remote. 

He stays and rests his weary wing awhile 
On that high orb, which ever wheels along, 
Resplendent and sublimely in its path. 

With folded wings he gazes pleas'd around, 
Admiring worlds, all new to him and thee— 

And yet unnamed amid the hosts of heaven. 
Revived, he spreads again his golden wings 
On the new ether, and then swift away, 

As flight of mercy to the penitent, 

He sweeps through fields unbounded, infinite. 

Go with him on, and on, and on, until 
Eternity has lost itself in time, then 
Rest from thy journey through infinity, 

On that young star, and bear him preach of one 
Who owns and loves, who lives, and governs there- 
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The great, omnipotent, omniscient God. 

Lo! there thou seest the borders of his realm, 

The outposts of his empire, frontier worlds— 

From which highways lead on from sphere to sphere 
Along the wrecks of starry cities, and 
The milky-way of other systems Fast; 

Still on they lead to where the waning light, 
Reflected or refracted, sadly turns 
To darkness deep, unbroken, and intense ; 

Where night eternal, visible, alone, 

Sits on the sombre clouds of blackness, made 
On the dread morning of eternity, 

And left to form for chaos fitting bounds. 

Here God with elemental hands moulds out 
The comets, suns and stars; and from the banks 
Chaotic ever takes new matter, earth 
Rock, water, fire, frost, light and darkness dread. 
Here first the infant ocean heaves his waves, 

Shakes his white tresses on the virgin wind, 

Cradles the stripling tempest no his breast, 

And treads his shores in music eloquence. 

Here the young mountain, poised on mellow rock, 
First lifts his head with tender verdure crown’d. 

And growing into granite proudly stands, 

A watch-tower for a world; down whose side 
The rill, with foamy feet, treads cautiously 
The mossy cushions of the precipice, 

Then leaps, an airy thing, amid the flowers, 

Just starting from the verdant meads below. 

And here is solitude—enthroned supreme— 

Her dreadful music is the elements ; 

Her voice the voice of many waters is; 

Her peopling the shadows cast by rocks; 

Her smile the struggling moonbeams shed on lakes; 
Herself a power which makes the soul stand still. 
Here God first speaks to matter in its grave— 

And lo! life breathes, worlds wake, and systems are; 
And hence they roll, all beautiful in form, 

Bestarr’d and sunned, and angel-guarded, on 
To their high orbits in the spacious heavens. 

Oh, wearied fancy—soul unnerved—and words 
Incompetent to tell their load of thought, 

This is the centre of thy God's domain— 

Above, below, east, west, north, south, around, 

Are suns, moons, stars and systems, infinite 
In number, object and inhabitant; 

With boundless fields between—vast plains beyond—- 
And lights above and depths below; some old, 
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Some new, some burning, some in frost, some fixed, 
And rolling some—yet all alike are made, 

Upheld, controlled and loved by God—one God, 
Unchanged and uncreated, and supreme. 

Put out those lights—crush all those worlds to dust— 
Dry all the oceans up—reduce the fields 
To the least compass of a thought—let all 
Be lost, and nothing be but God 
Upon the glories of his nature throned, 

With strength collected useless at his feet, 

Unshorn, unworship’d, workless and alone, 

And he is still the same—existent, blest, 

Self-loved, self-known, eternal, all ii* all. 


[For the Portland Magatine.] 


LETTER FROM A FATHER TO A DAUGHTER. 

My Dear H.—You are now just approaching what may be consi¬ 
dered a crisis in your life, and are soon to commence a new era in 
your existence. You are about putting off the child and verging 
towards a state of womanhood; and it will be expected that, with 
the form and semblance, you will likewise assume the manners and 
deportment of a woman. At this period of your life, so deeply in¬ 
teresting to me, (standing as I do in the endearing relation of father,) 
as well as to yourself, I propose writing you a series of letters upon 
female character, education &c. in which I shall endeavor to impart 
to you my ideas relative to those subjects, and such information as I 
have myself acquired, from a pretty close, though not very exten¬ 
sive observation; in the hope, that from much that is frivolous and 
uninteresting, you may be able to glean some little, which will 
hereafter be useful to you; and certainly it would afford me the 
greatest pleasure, yes, a proud and heart-felt satisfaction to know 
that I had been the means of implanting within your breast, one 
virtuous sentiment, which should there take root, spring up and 
flourish, and become an ornament to your character. These letters 
will not be the result of premeditation and study, but penned down 
in haste, at such moments as I shall be able to snatch from business, 
and in such language as I should use had I the happiness of being 
with you and addressing you personally. In the first place then, with 
a female who is just coming out into the world, character should be 
the grand desederatum ; whatever other endowments she may possess, 
whether of personal beauty, wealth or education, or of all three 
combined, without u good character, she is lost, irrevocably lost and 
banished from society, and must inevitably sink into disgrace and 
degradation. And here I will just notice the difference in the situ¬ 
ation of the two sexes in this respect. One, from youth to manhood, 
and even until he is considerably advanced to old age, may indulge 
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in dissipation, idleness, vicious and dissolute habits, and that, too, 
to such an excess as to be reduced below a level with brutes. To 
be sure, so long as he continues in his profligacy he is excluded from 
society; but let him at any time be convinced of his wickedness, 
abandon his vicious practices and live a virtuous and upright life ; 
and he is received into society again with open arms, and cherished 
with a sincere, and perhaps more ardent affection, than if he had 
never deviated from the paths of virtue and morality. This is as 
it should be, because it holds out to every one, however profligate, 
an inducement to reform. But how different the case with the 
other ! Let a female who has hitherto adhered strictly to a virtu¬ 
ous life and becoming deportment, at an unguarded moment be led 
astray, and let this deviation from rectitude be made public,— 

41 Ruin ensues, reproach and endless shame, 

And one false step , forever blasts her fame.” 

Yes, forever . Let a female once lose her standing in society, and 
she can never regain it. Sentence of condemnation is passed by 
an unfeeling and censorious world, and that sentence can never be 
revoked. How important, then, how indispensable to the happiness 
and well being of a young lady, that, upon her first setting out in 
life, she should assume, with a determination to sustain at all haz¬ 
ards, a character pure and unspotted, which shall defy the malice 
and scrutiny, even of the most censorious. But need I mention to 

you H-, the foundation upon which this moral superstructure 

must be erected? Your own good sense will at once tell you, that 
virtue is the basis, and the only basis, upon which a good reputation 
can be sustained. Let me entreat you then, let me enjoin it upon 
you, by all that is valuable in life, to cherish, it as the u immediate 
jewel of your soul,” let it in your estimation be prized above all 
price, and let no consideration of fancied pleasure or wealth induce 
you for one moment, to think of departing from its imperious, yet 
plain and simple dictates. Guard it with all the watchfulness and 
solicitude, and adhere to it with all the pertinacity, that you would 
to life itself, for it is of more value. Suffer yourself to indulge any 
deprivation of friends, happiness or even life itself; but let your 
principles of virtue remain unshaken. These will stand by you 
and bear you up when every thing else shall fail. It is impossible 
to sustain a good character unless it is founded on virtue; and in 
the limits of my observation I have never known one kept up for 
any length of time after an abandonment of its principles. Some 
indeed, have managed to keep their standing for a short season, but 
then, it was only by maintaining a show of virtue, and concealing 
their derelictions from its path. But such must and will eventu¬ 
ally fall and no power on earth can prevent it, or raise them up 
when they have once fallen. 

My dear H. I do not write thus, supposing that you are more sus¬ 
ceptible of impressions of an impure nature, or more liable to be 
led astray than others. Be assured, I do not think so; on the con¬ 
trary, I think you possessed of a stability of mind, and a strength 
of principle, uncommon to females of your age. But these are seu* 

16 
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timents, which in my opinion cannot be too seriously or too earnestly 
inculcated into the mind of every young lady ; and knowing, as I 
do, the temptations which are spread out before innocent and un¬ 
suspecting females, and the treacherous wiles, which are laid to 
ensnare them by artful and designing men, and the dread consequen¬ 
ces of being entrapped by them ; these considerations with the deep 
interest, which I naturally feel in every thing, which relates to your 
advancement and improvement, have induced me to write to you 
upon this subject, fondly hoping that 1 may be instrumental in in¬ 
stilling into your mind some principles, which are important in the 
formation of a perfect character. You are now just entering upon 
a time of life when you will be the most subject to the temptations, 
and treacherous designs, which I have referred to; when, artless 
and innocent yourself, you are unsuspicious of treachery in others ; 
and when you cannot be expected to know the evils resulting from 
not adhering to a strictly virtuous deportment: and at this critical 
time you are to form your character. You are now to receive 
an impression, a stamp, which you are to wear through life, and 
this is to be the badge of your future respectability or disgrace. 
How important then, that this impression should be a virtuous one. 

And here it may not be amiss to remark what are the feelings of 
our sex relative to this subject. You might perhaps suppose, from 
their conduct in many cases, that they esteemed these things very 
lightly, and that they considered it of little importance, whether 
the habits of a female were virtuous or dissolute. It is not so. It 
may be the case with some few, but that number must be very, very 
small. With the mass the case is far otherwise. With persona 
possessing the least spark of sensibility, virtue is regarded as the 
brightest gem that can bedeck a female character. Even with 
those who are profligate and abandoned themselves, it is held in the 
highest respect, while a different character, which, perhaps they 
themselves have been instrumental in forming, is looked upon with 
disgust. 

I have felt it necessary, H. as your guardian friend, to caution 
you to beware of temptation. At the same time, I would not be 
understood as wishing to debar you from harmless amusements, or 
that you seclude yourself from the society of gentlemen, by no 
means. You know my opinion upon this subject has ever been 
quite different, though I know u many modest modern people” of 
our day consider such a course necessary. I think that places of 
general amusement may be attended, with perfect safety to the mor¬ 
als of a young lady; and that she can acquire a very useful and 
essential part of her education by associating with gentlemen. In 
fact I know not how she is to form a correct opinion of iheir char¬ 
acters and principles in any other way. The safest method of guar¬ 
ding against their designs or of appreciating their worth, is by a 
rigid scrutiny of their governing principles. I think it necessary 
then, that you should associate with gentlemen, converse freely 
with them, and study their characters closely, but beware of any 
undue familiarity, and guard vigilantly against the first and least 
appearance of evil. 
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tr.r »h. Per lift ad Mitftiint.) 

INTEMPERANCE. 

A first principle among moralists in their efforts to destroy vice, 
is to ascertain where the root of the evil they wish to extirpate lies. 
Without this, effort is nearly vain; we only cut off an occasional 
branch from the poisonous tree—a circumstance that may be the 
very means of making it more thrifty. 

To search for the first causes of intemperance has been a para¬ 
mount object with its enemies. The friends of this moral reform 
have gone forth crying, show me the root of the tree, that I may 
destroy it at a blow !—show me the head of the viper, that I may not 
only bruise, but crush it at once. In these inquiries they have turn¬ 
ed to the poor drunkard, upon whose body and soul they have heap¬ 
ed a deluge of reproach. I too would criminate the intemperate 
man ; the word of God has pronounced him accursed; but I pity 
him. His mind may have become wrecked by misfortune; his will 
broken by untoward circumstances. The bad example of a vicious 
father may have drawn him from the paths of virtue. But however 
guilty he may be, the root of the evil lies not in him; nor does it 
originate in the mother, who poisons her child in the first hour of 
its existence with alcohol. Many a mother may have wailed over 
the corpse of a son, whom she has destroyed by an early habit in¬ 
stilled by her own hand, yet dreadful as is her crime she is not the 
origin of the evil. Nor is it found in the cane, flourishing as it came 
from God under the tropical sun. Nor can the responsibility be 
thrown, as some have dared wickedly to assert, upon the Deity. 

But the serpent of intemperance is entwining himself around the 
leaden pipes of the distiller ; he is coiled up in the hogshead of the 
merchant and the decanter of the side-board. Here is the evil—in 
the traffic of this article—in the distilling it—in making it an article 
of common trade. A child could tell us, if there were no traffickers 
there could be no drinkers; if the merchant did not buy, he could 
not sell; if the father did not purchase, the mother could not poison 
her son in his infancy. 

In saying that traffic in ardent spirits is an immorality, I do not 
intend to class the manufacturer and dealer in the article with the 
common vagabond—although he may do infinitely more mischief— 
because he may be in every other respect a virtuous citizen. Yet I 
wish to be understood as saying, that he is guilty of an immorality 
of high character—he is criminal in the sight of God, and before the 
tribunal of a virtuous public. And he is criminal to a degree, of 
which he has no conception. The flood of light which has been 
recently poured upon the community, strikes askance upon his vi¬ 
sion, and he will not see. 

Whom, or what do we blame for the murder committed by a 
maniac ? the sword, the maniac, or the man, who deliberately, for 
fom and a half pence , and knowing the use to which it would be 
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applied, sold him the sword ? Ask the conscience, and it will an¬ 
swer, in the stern voice of reason and truth, not the sword, not 
the wild maniac, who knows not his friend from his foe, but the 
man —despicable, miserable man. Whom do we blame for the evils 
of intemperance among our savages ? We mean of course compara¬ 
tively, for the Indian himself must be in a degree guilty. Whom 
do we blame ?—the savage, or the man who carried the article to 
their wigwams, and taught them its inebriating use? Reader, the 
great curse of the article- is in the hand of the trafficker. I know 
that he sees it not, and I weep that he does not. The cry of the 
orphan—the piteous moan of her whose state is worse than widow¬ 
hood, imploring him to sell no more of this first element of destruc¬ 
tion to her husband—will not make him feel that he is the author 
of her woes. 

But what part does the great decider of all controversies say on 
this subject?—I mean the bible. Where does it place the woe, 
with at least equal weight, as on the drunkard himself? tc Wo* 
unto Aim,” says the oracle of life, 44 that giveth his neighbor drink , that 
pattest the bottle to him and makest him drunken .” 

Yes, I must, for my heart is full, I must charge the distiller, the 
merchant, with the evils under wfiick our country groans—with 
pangs that even the isolated writer has felt on the account of others, 
in his own bosom. They are the men who have deluged our fire¬ 
sides with ruin, and brought down evils like a flood upon our country. 
It is in their power to stay the flood, and they will not. I know 
that but few of them will read or hear these charges, and I must, 
therefore, speak to those whose hearts pulsate with my own. 
Would to God they would hear—would that my testimony could, 
and it should shake, aud arouse the world. They have prostrated 
my kinsman—they have made my friend—a female—to sit soli¬ 
tary as a widow, at the age of sixty, with her huaband at her 
side powerless and degraded. They have torn her heait with pangs 
that the weight of the sea in gold could not compensate. She is 
heart-broken, and will soon be in the grave, and before her God to 
bear witness of her wrongs. And I look upon these men as the 

authors of my-. Would that my feelings could utter themselves. 

Yes, ye have flung disgrace upon my father’s brow, and dis¬ 
honored it in the dust! And shall I not be avenged on such a 
community as this? I will; hut I trust in God, that, with his 
blessing, it shall be the recompense claimed by the Christian from 
his enemy. I will not take eye for eye—I will not take blood for 
the slain. But I will, if I can, wrest the poison from your aged 
father; I will bless him with efforts stronger than cold advice. I 
will call your promising son from the precipice, and dash the cup 
from his lips, which I know will make him dizzy and plunge him 
into the gulf below. I will lead him away from the dangerous place, 
(tqd save him from ruia. A Clergyman, 
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[ The following answer to a criticism of Mr. Neal on the poetry of a correspon¬ 
dent was misplaced last month, and is published somewhat late.—E d ] 

YELLOW THATCHED COTTAGES AND LARKS. 

“ Semel insanivimus omnes ,”—we have all played the fool more or 
less, — and the time has been when the writer of this apologia was 
fool enough to think he could write poetry ;—and so he did for 
awhile for his own amusement, his friends’ entertainment, and the 
diversion of the public. “ Troja fuit 

Dean Swift somewhere says something like this: “ I do not call 
him a poet, that writes for his Own diversion, any more than I do 
that gentleman a tiddler, who amuses himself with a violin.” No 
more do I,— ergo , “Troja” nunquam erat ! The plain English of 
all which is intended to be, good reader, that your humble servant 
never was a poet, — not even when he wrote the Ballad in the last 
number of this Magazine, all about “The cot beneath the hill.” 
And now that he has made clean work,—and has said all against 
himself, (as a versifier,) that any body else can say,—he is at lei¬ 
sure to take notice of the following extract from his friend Neal’s 
Galaxy,—commenting on the Ballad aforesaid. It follows : 

Ballad —C. A. B. Pretty, though hardly worth publishing.— l i see its roof of 
yelloio thatch —Do you ? Where ?—not in this country, any more than you hear 
the 1 carol of the lark’ in this neighborhood. The Virginians have their mud¬ 
larks, to be sure—and the meadow-lark is rather an every-day affair in the 
Middle States ; but the carolling lark 1 that always blilhly woke,’ is quite a stran¬ 
ger, in this part of the world—like the pheasant—the cuckoo and the nightingale. 

There is a good deal of John’s usual obsumptiousness , as Master 
Beedle says, in this critique. First, the Ballad is ealled “pretty —- 
our best bow, Sir,—thank you for so much ! “ Hardly worth pub¬ 

lishing There we are agreed again;—it would never have seen 
any other light than that of the pretty pair of eyes, belonging to the 
owner of the scrap-book for which it was originally edited,—and 
where it has been slumbering for I know not how many years,—but 
for the request of the lady-editress of this Magazine , to fill a page, at 
short notice, in the November number. “ Yellow thatch ,” John Neal, 
is as plenty as newspapers all over the country ;—I used to play 
hide and seek under the eaves of one in old Newbury, when l was 
a stripling about the age of that smart little namesake of mine, 
calling you father. In Worcester County they are not few nor far 
between,—and in the upper part of the State of New York, and 
also in New Jersey, where I went to school about the time this 
same Ballad was perpetrated. As to “ larks” and their “ carols,”— 
Heaven bless you, Sir critic,—“larks” means birds of all kinds,— 
poetic license, poetic license this, and he hanged to you I Any bird 
that gets up early in the morning, and goes to carolling, is to the 
Poet, (when his “ eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” glances “ from earth 
to heaven” like that of Dr. Syntax “ in search of the picturesque,”) 
% lark, and a carolling lark, to all poetical intents and purposes. 
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Why, you are growing hypocritical, most learned critic, in your old 
age ! 

But as we are upon this topic perhaps the facts attending the ori¬ 
gin of the stanzas in question may settle all these most startling 
anachronisms to the satisfaction of all parties. Here they are. 

Time,—a winter evening. Scene,—a drawing room, in the centre 
of which a round table, covered with books, drawings, and bijouterie 
of one kind and another: and among the rest a red morocco-bound 
album, open at a page adorned with a beautiful engraving of a “ Cot 
beneath the hill,”—with “ yellow thatch,” upon which are seen 
birds that look as much like “ larks” as any other birds of the air. 
Dramatis persona , —the pretty little owner of the scrap-book, and 
her victim , (All young gentlemen who write album poetry are vic¬ 
tims.) “Pray write something for this page, Mr.-.” “Oh, 

certainly, Miss-, what shall it be ?” “ Something appropriate 

to the picture, Mr. -.” “ With all my heart, Miss -!” 

Mem. —Victim seizes a pen—turns up his eyes, and then—turns up 
his sleeves,—and thus is ushered into being the “ Ballad— C. A. B. 
—Pretty—but hardly worth publishing,”—with all its sins of “yel¬ 
low thatch” and “ carolling larks” upon its luckless head ! 

C. A. B. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


“ Practical Phrenology, —By Silas Jones .'*—We promised to give a further 
notice of this book in our January number, and in order to procure the opinion of 
one better acquainted with the science of Phrenology than ourselves, we placed it 
in the hands of a friend for review, but illness prevented his obliging us, so we are 
under the necessity of substituting a brief notice of our own, though we can have 
little hope of doing justice.to the author. After a careful reading, we do not hesi¬ 
tate to say that 11 Practical Phrenology, by Silas Jones,” is one of the best—in 
fact the best book on Phrenology which can be placed in the hands of a student, 
who need not search beyond its pages for a good theoretical knowledge of tho 
science. The style is such as pleases us best in a scientific work—plain, clear 
and concise. Without drawing the attention from the subject by a redundance of 
words, it is sufficiently elegant to secure to the author the reputation of a chaste 
and easy writer. He analyzes the brain with a master’s hand, dwells on each 
organ separately, and on the influence it may have on those surrounding it. The 
physical relations of the brain, with relative portions of the human frame, are sat* 
isfaetorily explained, and the heads of Washington, Franklin, Burns, Sheri¬ 
dan and others are compared with the characters developed in their lives, as 
proofs of the truths of Phrenology. In short, the book contains all that is neces¬ 
sary to convey as clear a knowledge of ths science as can be obtained by reading, 
and offers some advice to the learner, which he will do well to observe, before he 
attempts to set up for a practiser in Phrenology. Mr. Jones thinks that it is ne¬ 
cessary for the student to know something of his own eapacity for judging, before 
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lie begins to analyze the characters of others ; and we hope his opinion will deter 
the beginner from too hasty judgment on those heads which may have the mis¬ 
fortune to fall under his observation. As for ourselves, we would as soon submit 
ft broken limb to the operation of a quack surgeon, as to allow the fingers of an 
unskilful phrenologist to come near our organ of self-esteem. We should wish 
to examine his forehead before we submitted our head. Mr. Jones’s book has 
firmly established the confidence we before felt in his knowledge, theoretical and 
practical, of the science he teaches. We believe him to be a gentleman whose 
opinion it would be safe to rely upon—one whose organization is peculiarly adap¬ 
ted to a profession which requires more than an ordinary share both of the reflec¬ 
tive and perceptive organs. Most earnestly do we recommend his book. It is to 
be found at Colman & Chisholm’s. 

“ Paul Ulric, or The Adventures of An Enthusiast.” —Here is another new 
book, by a new author, and one which disappointed us very pleasantly. The first 
sixty pages dragged off somewhat heavily—then the interest began to increase, 
and we entered upon the second volume in very good humor with the author. 
This we read thoroughly without rising from our chair, and closed with the opin¬ 
ion, that * Paul Ulric ’ is a good book—a very good book. The plot does not open 
quite early enough, yet it is skilfully developed, and some of his descriptions are 
fine. Lans Lawyer’s death is thrilling and highly descriptive. The shipwreck 
is one of the most exciting portions of the book, and Meg Lawler’s story, as a 
detached tale, is highly interesting, As a whole the book is creditable to its au¬ 
thor and to our literature. It is for sale at Colman & Chisholm's. 

The Augustine Club. —As ladies are admitted to the discussions held by this 
club, we have availed ourselves of the privilege, and have listened to them seve¬ 
ral evenings with increasing interest and approbation. Among the several ques¬ 
tions offered for disputation when we have been present, that on the comparative 
intellect of the sexes was best supported on both sides. A declamation, delivered 
on the same evening, astonished us. It was a portion of Wirt’s defence of Blan- 
nerhasset, spoken with a propriety of action and a skilful modulation of the voice, 
which we had no expectation of witnessing in a society formed exclusively of 
very young men. The same young gentleman delivered an address before the 
club some ten days since. It was sensible, well written, and delivered with a 
modest propriety of manner worthy of the general emulation of his fellow mem¬ 
bers. There was no rant, no mouthing, no flinging abroad of the arms in a vain 
attempt at oratory ; nor was the lecture itself a commingled jargon of the nonsen¬ 
sical and ridiculous, as such youthful attempts too oflcn are. We have forgotten 
the exact title given to the address—but the present improvements going on 
in the civilized world was the burthen of the discourse, and very respectably was 
this vast field swept over. He spoke, by no means ignorantly, of the present posi¬ 
tion of Spain, Italy, Poland and Germany we think—stopped to give France the 
character she justly deserves, as a light-minded, unstable and frivolous nation—in 
which republicanism runs mad once in five years, to be chained down again by the 
shackles of despotism. Wc believe that frivolity alone was charged to the French 
by the young speaker. We will be responsible for the remainder of the sentence. 

Of England he spoke truth—unprejudiced and honest truth. He must have 
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known the history of the country he was speaking of, and have had a heart 
too full of youthful honesty and warm fraternal feeling, not to do justice to the 
land of our general ancestors. We rejoice to witness this amicable spirit in our 
young men. Let the bitter feelings and prejudices of the old generation go to the 
grave with it. Why should we, a young thriving nation, garner up hatred against 
the land from which we drew our own blood, our boasted spirit? Let the low, 
the ignorant and prejudiced indulge in wholesale abuse of a land whose history*, 
institutions and government they know nothing ; but the young, the Warm-hearted 
and the well-informed know how to exalt their own land to love and revere its 
great men and its free institutions, while they do justice to that from which they 
owe their origin. We never sec a young man throwing off the shackles of heredi¬ 
tary prejudice and daring to be just, but we reverence him in proportion to the 
freedom of his spirit. The young speaker in question acquitted himself most 
nobly, yet moat modestly. A disputation and the declamations which followed 
the lecture were highly creditable. We would particularize one of the declama¬ 
tions as very fine, if we could remember the title of the poem. Altogether the 
Augustine Club bids fair to become a source of improvement to the members. 

We will finish our notice with a little advice. First, to the president. When 
the audience—the female portion we allude to—are so polite as to whisper and 
laugh aloud during a discussion, it is your duty to remind them of their breach of 
decorum. To the members. Get higher desks, which will preclude the awkward 
necessity of stooping at each sentence to look at your notes. Never allow the 
heat of debate to draw you into severe personalities, and study your subjects well 
before you debate them. 

The extracts on Music presented this month—which were politely furnish¬ 
ed at our request—are from one of the most able and best delivered lectures we 
have had the good fortune to listen to. We hope Mr. Furbish will be induced to 
repeat it at a time when the weather w r ill permit all lovers of music to attend. 

To Correspondents.— Our highly valued and respected correspondent, the 
author of “The Past and the New Year,” has furnished an interesting article for 
our February number, in which will also appear “ Niagara,” “J. B.” “ Lines on 
the Death of Decatur,” and other interesting articles. 

Our friend at Durham has our thanks, and is informed that his—or her—manu¬ 
script is received, but will be necessarily delayed, as we are under a promise to 
put together some legends of Lovel's Pond, in our own state, as our first exploit 
in the Indian line. After we have despatched old Paugus the Durham tradition 
shall have honorable place. 

Our lady correspondent at Camden will, we hope, accept of this acknowledge¬ 
ment of the receipt of her very polite letter in the place of a more elaborate an¬ 
swer. Were it not for such blossoms in our path, the highway of literature would 
be too full of thorns and brambles for us to travel farther in its rugged windings. 
Her suggestion shall be attended to, and before the close of the present volume 
“Sir Henry’s Daughter” shall be furnished with a seqnel, if we can ever find 
ourselves in a mood for taking up the subject. As for plates, if they do not appear 
the responsibility rests with the public, not with us. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE DAUGHTER. 

Two heavy blows were struck on the huge brass knocker of a 
house in Back-street rather late one evening, when that beauti¬ 
ful street was far less thickly inhabited than at the present day. 
The kitchen girl, who served as cook, chamber-maid, footman and 
porter, opened the door and confronted a tall, well-dressed gentle¬ 
man, who inquired for the master of the house. Without a mo¬ 
ment’s delay, the stranger was ushered into the comfortable sitting- 
room occupied by Mr. ——, who laid down the Portland Ga¬ 
zette and removed his feet from their exalted position over the 
fire-place to receive his visitor. There was something extremely 
interesting in the appearance of the stranger; his age migl^t he 
about forty, but his features were handsome and stamped with a cast 
of settled melancholy, while his manner had that air of quiet, gentle 
breeding which results from a useful intercourse with men and 
hooks. He surrendered his hat to the red-handed servant, and 
taking the chair she had planted for him on the hearth-rug. opened 

his business. After inquiring if Mr.- was not a stock-holder 

in the Cumberland Bank, he stated his wish to purchase twenty 
shares in that institution at as low percentage as possible. 

While he was speaking the look of easy hospitality passed from 
the stock-holder’s features, which instantly changed to their usual 
crafty business expression—he compressed his lips, crossed one leg 
over the other, and drummed on the stand beside him with the air 
of a man debating about an offer he can well afford to refuse. 

u Really, I don’t know,” he said with a becoming share of indif¬ 
ference, u stock in our bank is first-rate property—if I sell twenty 
shares I shall want a handsome premium. How much do you ex¬ 
pect to pay ?” 

The stranger replied by asking how the Cumberland stock then 
stood. 

u High—always high,” replied the other, avoiding a direct an¬ 
swer, M ours is a safe institution—yields fine dividends—the only 
hank in the state that held out specie payments through the last 
war-shares always above par—,” he was running on in praise of 
his hobby, but the stranger again brought him to the point, by say- 
17 
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ing that he had left a daughter at the inn nearby who would be 
anxious for his return, and that he must solicit a direct answer to 
his proposition. 

“ Well, what do you say to eight per cent ? ” replied the capitalist. 

“ That it is more than I am prepared to pay—the best stocks in 
Boston were not more than five when I left.” 

“You are from Boston, then,” inquired, or rather affirmed the 
stock-holder, losing sight of his bargain in the eagerness of his 
curiosity. 

The stranger calmly replied that he was. 

“ Came this morning in the sloop Mary Ann, I suppose ? ” per¬ 
sisted the inquirer. 

“Yes,” was the dry answer, which would have silenced any man 

born south of New-England ; but Mr.-, a heavy stock-holder 

in a wealthy state bank, had a comfortable sense of his own impor¬ 
tance. What is money good for if it will not enable its possessor 

to be ill-bred when he pleases? Nothing, certainly. Mr.- 

had an undoubted right to ask impertinent questions—he could 
afford it—so he went on regardless of the annoyance of his victim. 

“Brought your family, you say ?” 

“ All that remains to me,” replied the stranger in a broken voice, 
while an expression of anguish contracted his high forehead and 
trembled on his lips, unregarded by his ruthless questioner, who 
continued,— 

“ Probably you intend to settle in Portland ? ” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ Back in the country then ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ On the Kennebec ?” 

“No, the Androscoggin.” 

“ Why, what can such a person as you appear to be, expect to do 
away back in the woods ?—oh, I see—got men up there getting out 
lumber—fine season for logging.” 

The stranger saw that there were no hopes of concluding his busi¬ 
ness till he had furnished the stock-holder with his history, past, 
present and to come; so in a few hurried words he stated that he 
was a native of Maine, but had spent most of his life in Boston as a 
merchant—that he had amassed a large property there, which had 
been greatly diminished by the villainy of one he had trusteJ. His 
voice faltered as he went on to say, that his wife and two children 
had died in the same year, leaving him one daughter, with whom 
he was removing to a little farm that he had purchased in Oxford 
county. 

The curiosity of the capitalist being satisfied he no longer hesita¬ 
ted to close his bargain, which was finally settled by the stranger’s 
paying two thousand one hundred and twenty dollars—we like to 
be particular in money matters—for which he received the requisite 

twenty shares of stock in the good old Cumberland Bank. Mr.- 

politely attended his visitor to the door, and, wishing him a good 
evening, returned to his sitting-room. He took up the roll of bank 
bills he had just received, looked them all over carefully, counted 
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them three times, and then deposited them in an old black wallet 
with the comfortable smile of a successful bargainer. 

Meanwhile the stranger made his way to Peck’s tavern, still to he 
found, but with other occupants, at the corner of Maine and Beaver 
streets. He entered a private room where he had left his daughter, 
a delicate girl of fourteen. She was in deep mourning, and her 
glossy curls, almost as black as her dress, were confined back by a 
circular comb of wrought shell, and drooped over her neck and 
shoulders as she bent with a willowy gracefulness toward the fire; 
her tiny hauds clasped on her knee and her large dark eyes fixed 
mournfully on the blaze. Tears were stealing unheeded down her 
cheeks and fell like a shower of pearls into her lap, and she was 
too much absorbed to notice the entrance of her father till he had 
almost reached the low stool on which she was seated. Hastily 
drawing her hand over her eyes and shaking her curls forward in a 
vain endeavor to hide her tearful cheek, she arose and stood before 
him as if detected in some evil. Mr. Suthgate seated himself, and 
drawing the beautiful child to his knee inquired if his absence had 
seemed tedious; and then, seeing the tears on her face, he pressed 
her to his bosom, and, as he kissed her, said in a tone of gentle 
chiding, 

“Shame, Grace, your eyes are full of tears—surely you were 
not afraid to stay alone.” 

“No, Papa, but—,” she hesitated, and the tears again sprang to 
her eyes. 

“But what, child?” 

“ I was thinking of mamma and of all she said to me that night, 
and I cried for fear that I could not do all she wished; she told me 
to fill her place—to be all that she had been to you; but oh, Papa, 
I never, never can be so good;”—and the motherless girl threw her 
arms about her father’s neck and sobbed on the bosom to which he 
pressed her, while his tears rained over her head, and a prayer was 
swelling his heart—a prayer of thanksgiving, that when the blossom 
of his happiness was blasted, a bud was left in its place so full of 
purity and rich promise. 

“ Papa,” said the young orphan, raising her innocent face from 
the paternal bosom, “ do you think mamma can hear me now when 
I promise to obey her wishes as near as I can ?—it seems to me 
sometimes, when I kneel to say my prayers, as if I could feel her 
hreath on my forehead as she whispers prayerful words into my 
heart—then I close my eyes, and strange, sweet thoughts seem ris¬ 
ing and turning to words, till I can scarcely utter them for happi¬ 
ness—and then there Is such a still contented feeling comes over 
me—Father, am I wicked, am I forgetful, because I do not feel so 
sorry that poor mamma is dead at such times ?” 

“ No, my sweet child, it is the balm which God himself adminis¬ 
ters to the broken heart—but for such merciful comfortings your 
father too must have sunk to the grave. But sit down and listen to 
me, Grace—you know nothing of the life we are to lead in our new 
habitation. It was your sainted mother’s request that you should 
be removed from the city to the quiet of a country life, where yoq 
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should become the pupil of your father, and take upon you such 
charges as will serve to render you useful in the humble lot my 
broken spirits and impoverished fortune has left to us. Grace, can 
you cheerfully undertake the hardships of a life so monotonous? ” 

“I can, Father,” replied the gentle child, raising the meek eyes 
she had inherited from her lost mother to his face, with the confi¬ 
dence of a pure heart untried in the struggles of life. Again she 
was pressed to her parent’s bosom, and again he thanked God that 
so much happiness was left to him. 

Early the next morning Mr. Suthgate and his daughter started 
on their journey to the interior. At Paris they left the public con¬ 
veyance and proceeded in a hired chaise. As they penetrated into 
the country toward Woodstock, the scenery, hitherto cultivated and 
pastoral, swelled gradually into irregular hills, broken occasionally 
into huge precipices, thrusting their granite crags through their 
covering of underwood and forest-trees. As they proceeded spots 
of picturesque grandeur broke upon the view at every turn of the 
road. Now our travellers were in the depths of a valley, and then 
a bleak precipice shot its cliffs over their heads as they wound up 
the brow of a hill, while the waters of a mountain-lake lay sleeping 
beneath them, in the dense shadow thrown by an unbroken rocky 
causeway frowning on the opposite shore, surmounted by a range of 
blasted trees, and appearing like a close file of dusky giants, each 
brandishing his spear against the sky. In these wild hills the cross¬ 
roads were rough and dangerous. More than once Mr. Suthgate 
and poor Grace were obliged to leave the chaise and pick tbeir way 
through the stones choking the road, and not unfrequently bounding 
down the steep, loosened by the horse, in his struggle for a sure foot¬ 
hold, as he toiled on with the empty chaise. The day was waning 
when our travellers reached the end of their journey. For more 
than a mile their road had run along the very summit of a bill, exceed¬ 
ingly broken, yet commanding a fine view of the country. Suddenly 
it swept back from an eminence running parallel, and the road turn¬ 
ed sharply down into a little valley of some twenty acres. Through 
a chasm between the two hills a mountain-stream dashed in a sheet 
of foam to the valley, and wound in a considerable body through an 
opening in the north. Just in the curve of the hill stood a small, 
neatly finished house, with a meadow spreading its green bosom in 
front, and a small garden, hedged by rows of currant bushes and 
cherry trees, both ruddy with fruit, stretching to a precipice at the 
back. Mr. Suthgate checked his horse at the bend of the road, and 
pointing to the valley as it lay, serene and beautiful, in the bosom 
of the hills, said, 

“ There, Grace, is our farm—look at it—then look abroad, and 
say if the whole is not even more beautiful than I have described it.” 

Grace bent eagerly forward, and for some moments remained 
breathlessly gazing on the sublime scenery around her. Lesser de¬ 
clivities than the one on which they stood, were swelling away on 
either side like a succession of broken waves, till their undulations 
were lost in the distant landscape, spreading away to the horizon in 
a sea of forest trees. Cultivated farms occasionally broke tbe mono- 
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tonous foliage of a hill side, or smiled in the valleys like spots of 
joy in the waste of life ; while here and there stupendous fragments 
of rock upreared their rifted heads from the bosom of the wilder¬ 
ness like the battlements of a darker world, their sides dashed 
sparingly with stinted trees, dead pines bristling up their naked 
sides, and the green monarchs of the forest crowding to their feet as 
if to do them homage. The sun was on the verge of the horizon 
showering its 1 powdered gold ’ over a portion of the w T est, and melt¬ 
ing into purple twilight over the still bosom of the forest. Regard¬ 
less of fatigue the father and daughter sat gazing upon the scene, 
wrapped in the mournful thoughts which so naturally steal upon the 
mind when the day is expiring. Neither spoke, for both were 
thinking of her who had been the sun of their little world. 

“Halloo there—what’s the difficulty,” inquired a lusty farmer, 
riding up the hill with a bag of newly ground meal thrown across 
his horse by way of saddle—“ halloo—does your horse shy, or have 
you lost a linchpin ?” 

Mr. Suthgate took up his reins, and answering that nothing was 
the matter, was proceeding down the hill—but his new friend soon 
came on a level with him and drew up for a parley. 

“Rather guess I’ve seen that’are horse o’ yourn afore, hav’nt I ?— 
don’t he belong on Paris Hill ?” 

Mr. Suthgate replied that it did. 

“Sartin on’t the first minit—any news stirrin ?” 

Mr. Suthgate replied that he knew of none. 

“ Belong on Paris Hill, ha ? ” 

“ No, in Boston.” 

“ Boston !—why you an’t the man that’s bought Mr. Dean’s 
place down below here, are you ? ” 

“Yes, I have purchased the farm at the foot of the hill.” 

“Wal, now I thought so—glad to see you, Mr. Suthgate—that’s 
your name they tell me—hope you’ll be neighborly—I live in the 
black house you’ve just past,”—and the good-hearted fellow reach¬ 
ed over and shook Mr. Suthgate’s hand, as if he had been swingling 
flax for a wager; then resuming his perpendicular on the meal-bag, 
he continued, 

“ That’s your daughter, I s’pose ? ” 

“ Yes, my only child.” 

“ I’ve got one just about her age—I’ll send her over to scrape 
acquaintance to-morrow—you’ll find my oldest gill waiting for you.” 

Grace smiled gently, and said she should be happy to see his 
daughter. 

“ Yes, I warrant you’ll be like two peas in a pod—you’ll find all 
your things in order, Mr. Suthgate—we went down-and helped un¬ 
load the goods night afore last—they are all put up just as you 
wrote—if there’s any thing more to do I’ll ride back with you.” 

Mr. Suthgate thanked him as his kindness deserved, but declined 
troubling him. 

“ Wal, good night then—if any thing’s wanted you’ll know where 
to send—my name’s Hinman;”—then the kind farmer settled him¬ 
self on his meal-bag, and admonishing his horse with his stirrupless 
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foot trotted leisurely toward home, while his new neighbors pro¬ 
ceeded to their habitation. 

As Mr. Hinraan had taught them to expect, they found his daugh¬ 
ter waiting their arrival, and after a slight supper Grace received 
her father’s kiss and went to her little chamber. Her heart swelled 
as she entered it. The furniture was that of her bed chamber in 
Boston—the same white counterpane was on the bed—and the night 
wind came through the small open sashes laden with the breath of 
wild llowers, and played with its invisible fingers among the snowy 
folds of the same muslin curtains that had draped her w indows at 
home. 

“How very, very good it was in dear papa to think of bringing 
all these things here,” were the grateful thoughts with which the 
young girl sunk to sleep. 

Mr. Suthgate had selected the occupation of a farmer as that in 
which he should close his life; but with his new station he still 
retained all the refinements of his former one. His was an intellect 
that never could become subservient to the propensities; benevo¬ 
lence and true religion seemed a ruling portion of his nature, and 
he had sought the quiet of a country life, rather from a disinclination 
to remain longer in a pursuit, which too often debases all the facul¬ 
ties of the soul into an accordance with the one great passion for 
gain, than because his fallen fortunes had rendered retirement ab¬ 
solutely necessary. He had transported to his remote farm such of 
his household-gods as were most associated with the memory of his 
deceased w ife. The library out of which they had read together— 
the globes from which they had given lessons to their child—the 
mathematical instruments whose uses they had studied—the piano 
she had touched,—all were placed in the little parlor which, with 
a kitchen, bed-room and porch , constituted the lower part of the 
house. Sarah Hinman, a good-natured girl, perfectly at home in all 
the branches of housewifery, remained several weeks with her new 
neighbors, in order to instruct the inexperienced Grace in her vari¬ 
ous duties ; then the father and daughter w ere left to the quiet en¬ 
joyment of their home. Three years had passed away and time had 
yielded its balm to the hearts of the widower and orphan, yet had 
wrought but little change in the person of Mr. Suthgate. If his 
ample forehead was not quite so smooth and w hite, the glow of a 
contented spirit broke over it with a compensating lustre; and the 
few additional lines about his mouth took nothing from the benevo¬ 
lence or his smile. His face was slightly sunburnt, and his hands 
embrowmed with labor; but a robust form, with habits cheerful and 
healthy, had taken the place of his former pale and melancholy ex¬ 
pression of countenance, and the gentle Grace never once thought of 
the hardness of bis hand when it was laid in blessing on her bead. 

The change that had come over Grace Suthgate was beautiful. 
She had gained but little in height, but her form w as more gracefully 
rounded, her hair more abundant, and her clear white cheek dimpled 
sweetly w’hen she smiled; while her lips, like ripe strawberries in 
brightness and color, took away the appearance of ill-health, which 
her perfect whiteness might otherwise have conveyed. Pure in 
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person and more pure in mind was Grace Suthgate; and it was beau¬ 
tiful to see her, after performing the labor of her little household, 
draw a stool to her father’s feet, even as she had done when a child; 
and, with her knitting-work in her hand, and a book open on her 
knee, spend the long, winter evening in adding to her stock of men¬ 
tal wealth ; now and then laying down her work and leaning on 
her father’s knee, with her sweet eyes raised to his, as he explained 
a passage which had puzzled her. Kvery night since her mother’s 
death had the good girl prayed, that she might be enabled to fulfil 
the duties that death had imposed on her youth ; and every day 
Mr. Suthgate felt more strongly the benevolence of God in granting 
him a child, so lovely and so good, to cheer the solitude of his heart. 
She was to him a companion, child and friend, strengthening her 
intellect to meet his, and drinking with avidity the moral or scien¬ 
tific lessons he loved to teach her. It was scarcely possible for two 
persons to be thrown more completely on each other for happiness, 
yet they never lacked resources. Together they planted their little 
garden with vegetables and flowers, honeysuckles were taught to 
trail over their parlor window, red and white rosebushes formed a 
little wilderness about the house, and a young apple orchard, at the 
foot of the meadow, gave rich promise of fruit in after summers. 

Mr. Hinman, who was their nearest neighbor, lived a mile dis¬ 
tant over the hill; and about three miles from the outlet of the 
valley was a cluster of four or five houses, a grist-mill and a store. 
A few months after their arrival in the valley, Sarah Hinman had 
been married and had removed from the neighborhood; while 
Nancy, the younger daughter, fully verified her lather’s prediction, 
by showing her rosy face at Mr. Suthgate’s, at least twice each 
week. One morning Nancy came running down the steep beyond 
the house, with her bonnet hanging by the strings and flying out 
behind, and her large hazel eyes dancing with delight. 

44 Grace—Grace Suthgate! where are you?” she exclaimed, run¬ 
ning from one room to another till she found the object of her search 
in the porch , moulding and stamping delicate little cakes from a 
heap of golden butter lying in a tray before her ,— 44 Oh, I’m so 
tired—I’m so happy—who do you think has come ?” 

44 I am sure I cannot tell, Nancy.” 

c< But guess—guess.” 

“ Well, your sister and her husband.” 

41 No, James, brother James—and he has not been at home before 
in six years—you can’t think how handsome he is—his hair is all 
combed up in the tip of the mode, and his coat reaches almost to his 
heels, and shines just like satin; and then he has got such a proud 
pert kind of way, just as all the gentle folks have ;—I’m so glad I 
could jump over the house,”—and the happy girl began to dance 
around the room like a crazy creature ; then pulling her bonnet over 
her head she darted away, saying, u Well, I must go, for I ran away, 
just to tell you that James and I are coming down here ;—he says 
he’s failed in business, and is going to stay at home all winter— 
but Pll tell the rest when I come again, so be ready for us, for he 
takes a great deal of notice, I can tell you.” 
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Before she had finished her speech the restless girl was half way 
down the meadow, leaving Grace to her conjectures about the time 
of the promised visit. Of James Hinman she had never heard, ex¬ 
cept when Nancy, with pardonable vanity, occasionally boasted Of 
her brother, the merchant, in Boston. In truth there w r as little 
known of his recent life, even by his own family. He had left 
home in his nineteenth year, because his industrious father had re¬ 
proached him for idleness on the farm. Nothing was heard of him 
until nearly three years had passed, when a letter came, stating that 
he occupied the situation of clerk in a dry-goods store, in Boston. 
Another year elapsed and then came a second, written in a bold, 
flourishing hand, and announcing the fact that Mr. Hinman’s son 
had become a merchant. 

There was a tone of consequential arrogance running through Mr. 
James Hinman’s epistle, by no means palatable to his honest father. 
He wrote patronizingly to the whole family; was for removing his 
unmarried sister to the city, that she might be accomplished; and 
hoped that his father would not think of visiting him, without first 
providing himself with a new suit of broadcloth, as he assured him 
that his 4 best coat’ would be sadly out of fashion in Boston. This 
was the unkindest cut of all. Mr. Hinman could bear that his son 
should be idle and run away—that he should seldom write and never 
visit home; but when he presumed to insinuate that his blue coat 
was not exactly the thing—the venerable garment that had perform¬ 
ed duty on his wedding-day, and clothed his broad shoulders every 
sabbath, to say nothing of town-meeting and muster days, for the 
last twenty-five years—when James Hinman dared to do this, the 
father was convinced that he must be utterly degenerate, and w ith 
a heavy heart he prepared to ascertain the facts of his son’s situation. 
Early one fine morning his horse was brought to the door, and an 
old pair of saddle-bags thrown over his back, with one end stuffed 
with oats for the beast, and the other equally well filled with a box 
of baked beans, six dozen dough-nuts and a lump of cheese for the 
man. Mr. Hinman shook hands with his wife and daughter, tried 
the stirrup with his foot, and raised himself cautiously to his seat on 
the saddle-bags; then taking a bundle from his wife, which con¬ 
tained the aforesaid w r edding-coat, with other things to match, he 
swung it on his arm ; and with his nether limbs snugly cushioned 
against the oats and dough-nuts, started in a sober trot for Boston. 

The events of Hinman’s journey were never made public; but it 
was observed that he never boasted of his son after his return, 
and that he hated every thing in the shape of a dandy. When 
the hopeful youth returned home, and announced his intention of 
remaining there for an indefinite space of time, giving for a reason 
that his business had been ruined and his property lost by the vil¬ 
lainy of a partner, Mr. Hinman answered bluntly, that he was wel¬ 
come to stay at home so long as he behaved himself—but as for the 
story about loss of property he did not believe a word of it, inasmuch 
as Jim had never been worth a dollar in his life, nor never was like 
to be unless he changed his ways. 

It was nearly evening, on the same day that Nancy Hinman had 
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announced her brother’s arrival, when she called with him to pay 
their promised visit. During their walk the young gentleman edifi¬ 
ed his sister with an account of some dozen of the most fashionable 
ladies in Boston, who had evinced unequivocal symptoms of attach¬ 
ment to him, but to none of whom had he deigned to give the least 
encouragement. The innocent Nancy, fully impressed with her 
brother’s importance, began to tremble for her friend, who she was 
certain must become the thirteenth victim to the invincible attrac¬ 
tions which had already done so much execution. But, to her sur¬ 
prise, Grace was by no means so completely captivated as she had 
anticipated. She had seen too many of the really high bred during 
her mother’s life time, not to feel an instinctive repugnance to the 
second-hand airs and underbred pretensions which characterized 
James Hinman; and from the period of his first visit the sweet girl 
experienced a feeling of dislike while in his company, which she 
condemned as uncharitable, yet could not entirely overcome. Not 
so with the gentleman; whatever had been his cruelty to the city 
ladies, be seemed by no means inclined to practise any in bis inter¬ 
course with the beautiful country girl. He haunted her like her 
shadow, broke in upon her walks, obtruded himself upon her during 
her morning avocations, and entirely broke up the pleasant evenings 
she had delighted to spend with her father. These intrusions but 
served to confirm Grace in her dislike, and to render his society an 
evil which she struggled to bear patiently. 

One morning in the early part of June, about a month after young 
Hinman’s arrival, be called at Mr. Suthgate’s with an offering of 
Bowers, as ill-assorted as his own character. Grace accepted them, 
and saw him depart with the earnest hope that his visit would not 
be repeated that day. A pleasant shower came up in the afternoon 
which confined Mr. Suthgate to the house. Before the tea things 
were removed from the parlor the rain had abated. Grace drew her 
father’s seat to one of the front windows and opened the sash, 
that he might enjoy the delicious air as it came up from its revelry 
among the wild-flowers. Their little farm would have made a beau¬ 
tiful picture as it lay outspread before them. The meadow, with 
its springing grass, sloped gently from the door, gemmed all over 
with rain drops and with a profusion of dandelions, that had unfold¬ 
ed their golden crowns at the first pattering summons of the shower* 
The river’s brink was blue with violets, and the opposite hill tow» 
ered against the sky clothed in the pale green foliage of spring, 
broken by the snowy blossoms of the hawthorn, or the crimson buds 
of the white-oak as they blushed into life. The swollen waterfall 
foamed onward to its outlet, and a dozen mountain streams, children 
of the storm, made bold music as they left tbeir caverns, tossing 
their $pray, scattering foam like snow-flakes on the green moss, and 
dashing from cliff* to cliff* down the face of the hill. A rainbow 
flung its brilliant arch from east to west just over the waterfall, and 
the black clouds, rolling in solemn grandeur to the horizon, melted 
away into fleecy billows as the sun poured its light upon them. 

“ Oh, how »he would have enjoyed this,” muttered Mr. Suthgst* 
drawing his hand across his wet eyes. 
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Grace threw her arms around his neck and whispered, in a voice 
that was thrillingly sweet when she deeply felt, “ Yes, Father, but 
how much greater must her enjoyment be in the brighter scenes to 
which she is gone; or how do we know that her pure spirit may 
not be here, communing with ours even now ? I have often thought 
such things, when I have been wakeful in the still night.” 

Mr. Suthgate made no answer; his heart was busy with the past 
and he abruptly left the room. When he returned James Hinmau 
was seated by his daughter, am! seemed to be waiting her reply to 
something he had been saying. His look was anxious and hi9 
manner impatient, while she seemed lost in astonishment and some¬ 
thing very like anger; her cheeks were flushed, her eyes opened 
wide and her lips slightly divided like the unfolding of a rosebud. 
Hinman started from his chair as Mr. Suthgate entered, and began 
to walk the room impatiently. Just then a knocking was heard at 
the door. As Mr. Suthgate left the room at the summons, Hinmau 
hastily approached Grace and said, 

“ I will call again tomorrow, and then I shall hope to receive the 
answer your flattering embarrassment has deprived me of.” 

Grace was about to speak, but that moment her father returned, 
followed by a young gentleman, whose features struck Grace as 
ffcmilliar, yet whom she could not instantly recognize. The stran¬ 
ger lifted his hat from the mass of brown hair, brushed up from his 
broad forehead in the fashion of the day, and with his hand extend¬ 
ed advanced eagerly toward her. Grace gave him her hand irreso¬ 
lutely and looked inquiringly into bis face. 

“ What, have you forgotten me ? ” exclaimed he, evidently mor¬ 
tified with his reception. 

“My daughter can scarcely be expected to detect her old play¬ 
fellow in the man before her,” said Mr. Suthgate smiling as he 
glanced at the manly face and finely proportioned form of the stran¬ 
ger; “Grace, it is your cousin, Henry Blair.” 

The young man had his eyes fixed admiringly on his cousin as 
her father spoke. Instantly her features lighted up with a beauti¬ 
ful expression of joy, and her hand, which was still in his, warmly 
returned his clasp. 

“ I never should have recognized you,” she said, “ you are so 
much taller, and your eves—” she hesitated and blushed deeply, 
for the bright blue orbs of which she spoke, met her’s with such an 
expression of pleasure, that somehow they confused her. 

“My eyes,” said he laughing so as to display the edges of a 
set of teeth, even and exquisitely white, “My eyes must be sad 
bunglers if they do not say that this is the happiest moment I have 
known since I used to torment you with my pranks. But I am 
come to live my childhood over again, if you dare venture to give 
me a home for a few weeks.” 

Grace smiled, and her father expressed his pleasure. As Blair 
turned to place his hat on a table his eyes fell on James Hinman. 
Instantly his features underwent a change, and with a cold haughty 
air of recognition he passed on, without appearing to observe the 
hand which the other, though with evident constraint, had extend- 
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ed. Hinman dropped his hand, the blood rushed over his face, the 
veins on his forehead swelled with suppressed rage, and a dusky 
glow broke from his eyes; yet he did not for a moment lose the 
affected soilness of his manner; he lingered awhile in the room, and 
then departed without addressing Blair. 

44 You have met that young man before, it would seem,” observed 
'Sir. Suthgate as Hinman left the room. 

44 Yes,” replied Blair, “but I certainly did not expect to meet 
him in the house of my mother’s brother.” 

44 His father is our nearest and best neighbor,—but do you know 
aught of his character which should prevent us receiving him as a 
visitor?” 

44 Nothing from personal observation, but he is said to have 
swindled his partner out of a considerable amount, and his charac¬ 
ter is generally suspicious.” 

“I feared as much,” said Mr. Suthgate thoughtfully, “yet for 
his father’s sake we cannot change our conduct with regard to him; 
but take a seat, Harry, and tell us how you happened to drop in 
upon us so suddenly.” 

44 Indeed I can hardly inform you, Uncle. I had finished my 
studies, and you being my nearest relative, now that my parents 
are gone, I took it into my head to visit your little farm and talk 
over old times with my sweet cousin here—and now with your per¬ 
mission I will partake of the cold chicken she has provided so ex¬ 
peditiously ; ”—and without further ceremony he seated himself by 
the tray of refreshments which Grace had just brought in, and to 
which it must be admitted he did all reasonable justice. 

In the afternoon of the third day after Harry Blair’s arrival, Grace 
went to the foot of the nearest hill to gather flowers for her parlor. 
After collecting a quantity of violets from a grassy knoll, she was 
attracted by a wild-cherry-tree growing a little fartner up the steep. 
She clambered to it and was breaking off some of its snowy blos¬ 
soms, when a stone came rolling down the hill and lodged in a bush 
close by her side. Startled from her employment, Grace looked up 
and saw James Hinman standing just above her. He sprang to her 
side, and in his smooth silky manner apologized for not having call¬ 
ed as he had promised, to receive her answer to his proposals. 
Grace at first felt something like alarm at his sudden appearance, 
but collecting her thoughts she mildly but firmly refused the hand 
which had been confidently offered her on the day of the shower. 
Hinman stood for a moment after she had done speaking, evidently 
striving to subdue some strong passion struggling for utterance. 

44 I hope I am not to consider this answer as decisive,” he at 
length said in a constrained voice. 

44 I can give no other now or ever,” replied Grace firmly. 

44 I know to whom I must impute this refusal!” said he, suddenly 
giving loose to his anger; then moving fiercely a step forward he 
seized Grace by the wrist, and fixing his gleaming eyes on her face, 
said, 44 Grace Suthgate, tell me word for word what that upstart, 
Blair, said of me last Monday afternoon.” 

The poor girl trembled and turned pale, for the expression of his 
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face was savage ; but before she could answer, the bushes above 
them were rudely parted, and her cousin, with a vigorous bound, 
planted himself face to. face with her assailant* 

44 A villain ! ” he exclaimed, seizing him by the collar, and shak¬ 
ing him as if he were an infant in his hands, 44 a villain, I said you 
were that! ” he repeated, just as H in man drew his hand back to 
give him a blow. 

Blair saw the motion, and with a dexterous movement lifted the 
wretch from his feet and hurled him down the hill. The descent was 
not above seven feet, but he rolled some distance into the meadow, so 
powerful had been the impetus given. For a moment he lay like 
one dead; then slowly rising, he came close to the brink of the 
underwood. His face was ashy pale, a slight foam was on his lips, 
and his eyes gleamed like those of a rattle-snake. He shook his 
clenched hand at Blair, who was supporting the frightened maiden, 
and said in a low, hissing voice, that sounded scarcely human, 
44 Henry Blair, I will be revenged !” then he turned, and passing 
along the skirts of the hill went up the road which led to his 
father’s house. 

The next six weeks had its history, but we shall not record it, 
holding it almost sacrilege to lay bare the workings of a heart so 
pure as that of Grace Suthgate. It was an epoch in the history of 
her feelings; she was sad, she knew not why, and thrillingly hap¬ 
py without studying the cause. The gentle girl loved her cousin, 
Harry Blair, nor had she ‘unsought been won.’ 

One glorious morning when the hills were vocal with bird-songs, 
and every thing rejoiced in the sun-light, Mr. Suthgate and Henry 
Blair equipped themselves for a day’s shooting among the hills. 
While his uncle was preparing the shot-bags and powder-flasks, the 
young man joined Grace, who was trying to fasten up a honeysuckle, 
which had been broken down by the weight of its own luxuriance, 
and now lay trailing its red blossoms in the grass. 

44 Cousin,” said Henry, as he stood half concealed by the mass of 
foliage he was holding up for her to secure, “Cousin, you know 
what we were speaking of last night; may I mention the subject 
to your father while we are away ? ” 

Grace began to tremble—the knot she was tying slipped, and 
down came the honeysuckle with all its wreath of blossoms on the 
suppliant’s head. Grace laughed and blushed, and tried to extricate 
him; but somehow, as her hands wandered among the leaves one 
of them was taken prisoner. 

44 Say yes, or I will never forgive you,” exclaimed Henry with a 
voice broken with laughter. The little hand struggled to free itself 
He grasped it tighter. 44 Speak, Grace, say yes, do, I entreat you.” 
He began to grow serious. The girl hesitated and blushed deep¬ 
er than before. She was glad that he could not see her as she 
uttered the required monosyllable, while he, the rogue, had his 
sparkling eyes fixed on her all the while, from an opening in the 
blossoms. 

There never was a happier fellow* than Henry Blair, as he shoul¬ 
dered his gun that morning and followed his uncle to the hills, 
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but Grace was a little nervous all day. She did not doubt that her 
father would sanction the proposal her cousin had made her, still 
there was an uneasy flutter at her heart, which left her cheeks in a 
continued glow when she thought of their return. She had just 
finished her preparations for tea when James Hinman abruptly en¬ 
tered the house. He too had evidently been on the hills, for a shot- 
bag was slung across his breast, and he held a rifle in his hand. 
Grace had not spoken with him since his affray with her cousin, 
and was naturally a little terrified at his appearance. He smiled 
scornfully as he observed her pallid cheek, and sitting down his gun 
stood directly before her. 

“ Grace Suthgate,” he said in a bitter tone, “ I have come to 
ask you for the last time—will you marry me ?” 

“ I have answered that question when more mildly propounded,” 
replied the maiden w ith dignity, “ and though your manner does 
not deserve that even a refusal should be repeated, I again say, that 
I never will.” 

Hinman broke into a low mocking laugb. 

“You did not answer Blair thus,” he said, fixing his malicious 
eyes on her for a moment; then taking up his rifle he left the house 
as abruptly as he had entered it. 

Grace was slightly terrified, but she was ignorant of the length of 
evil to which the human heart may go, and soon regained her com¬ 
posure. Her tea was ready, and with a housekeeper’s natural anxi¬ 
ety, she seated herself by a window to watch for the return of the 
sportsmen. A foot-path wound down the opposite hill, and the 
body of a large tree formed a rustic bridge across the river, con¬ 
necting that path with one leading to the house. She had been 
watching some time when the objects of her solicitude appeared. 
They were some distance apart; one stood on a rock near the foot 
of the hill, and the other occupied a projection a little to the right. 
Both were preparing to discharge their pieces. Grace supposed the 
one on the rock to be her cousin, as he wore the fur cap which had 
distinguished Blair in the morning ; the other she had no doubt was 
her father. She saw him lift his rifle to his shoulder; but while 
he was settling his aim a bird fluttered by the window and diverted 
her attention. That moment came the loud report of the discharg¬ 
ed rifle, followed by a sharp cry. Grace sprang to her feet and saw 
her cousin stagger back, reel to and fro for a moment, and then fall 
heavily from the rock. The poor girl stood still as if death had 
frozen her to marble ; the blood ran cold in her veins, her eyes 
were fixed in horror on the body, and it seemed as if she could hear 
the crackling of the brushwood^ as it rolled slowly down the hill 
almost to the brink of the river. It lay motionless—the white lips 
of the poor girl parted—she drew a long, sobbing breath and sprang 
forward. Her feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground as she 
passed through the meadow, and then darted over the rude log that 
spanned the river. The body lay a few paces farther on. Blood 
was on the clothes, and several drops stained one of the hands 
which fell loose and nerveless on the grass. One step more and 
•he saw the face—it was her father’s ! Harry Blake was bending 
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over him—his face was deadly pale, his limbs shook, and he was 
making ineffectual attempts to open the vest of the prostrate man. 
A little back stood James Hinman. He too was pale and seemed 
much agitated. A desperate calmness came over the orphan—she 
stooped down and laid her hand on the heart of her parent—there 
was no motion. “He is dead! ” dropped in measured words from 
her marble lips, and still she gazed on. Suddenly she stood up¬ 
right, and looking wildly from Blair to Hinman, exclaimed, “One 
of you killed him ! ”—then stepping before the latter, she fixed her 
keen look on him and said, “James Hinman, it was you ! ” 

Hinman shrunk back and turned pale, but still found words to 
deny the charge. 

“ Do not deny the crime, do not, I saw it all—the gun was lifted 
even while I looked—you stood there by that blasted tree.” 

“ There is the murderer,” said Hinman pointing to Blair, who 
sat on a fragment of rock by the body, with his face buried in his 
hands through which tears were gushing, broken by convulsive sobs, 
while his whole frame was shaken with terrible anguish. 

Even at that fearful moment there w as a gleam of satisfaction in 
Hinman’s eye. Grace made no answer—the stony calmness of her 
features relaxed, and she fell senseless at the feet of her murdered 
father. 

Note. —Gentle Reader—I am aware that it is destroying the interest of my 
story to continue it to our next number, and for my own sake I regret the neces¬ 
sity of doing so. 1 should regret it still more could I flatter myself that you will 
be sufficiently interested to be impatient for the termination. Whatever my 
wishes mny be, I cannot finish it here for two obstinate reasons :—1 could not get 
it in without forcing out papers much better than my own—and I am suffering 
under a severe attack of the influenza, which would not permit me to finish it did 
our magazine contain ten times its present number of pages.—E d. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE AIR WE BREATHE. 

This is my subject: and though it seems to be a very humble 
one, it is by no means undeserving of a friendly eulogy. Nothing 
is more common than the disrespectful language which we daily 
hear respecting it. “ Words are but wind,” is quite a proverb to 
signify that it is worthless. “ It is as common as the air we 
breathe.”—Here is another of these severe and unkind expressions. 
“Air that sailors rail at.” It is wounding to my better feelings to 
listen to such abuse, and I am resolved to vindicate the character of 
this “common air” and enumerate its uses and titles to our regard 
and tender consideration. Do not be alarmed, gentle readers, and 
suppose I am going to play the scholar and talk learnedly about the 
singular properties of air as treated of by men of science, and, by so 
doing, render this production uninteresting, if not unintelligible to 
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my readers. I have no idea of taking such a course. To be sure, 
it may be well enough merely to allude to some of its properties, 
and then pass on to the interesting portion of my remarks. In the 
first place every one knows that our atmosphere is air at rest; and 
%cind is air in motion. Every one knows he could not live without 
air : Every body ought to know that without air he could not kindle 
his fire; and if he could, the smoke would not take the trouble to 
go up chimney. We all know that a pump is good for nothing 
without air as well as water. Some people know that warm air 
ascends, because it is lighter than co/d, and that we have fogs to 
blind us, because the atmosphere is so thin and light that it cannot 
support this same fog. But I proceed no more in this way, and 
shall not trouble my readers with whys and wherefores. Leaving, 
therefore, the common .track, my business will be to notice nume¬ 
rous sufferings, losses and distressing embarrassments, which would 
be the inevitable portion of thousands of my fellow beings, of the 
more refined sort of clay—male and female—should we lose the 
common blessing of common air. The miseries above alluded to 
would be most severely afflictive to Orators , Sophomores , Poets and 
Musicians. At the present day these four classes include a “pretty 
considerable ” number of human beings, for whom I am so humane 
aa to feel no little commisseration. 

First—as to Orators. These, especially our Fourth of July Ora¬ 
tors, could not move a step without it. A balloon can never ascend 
till it is properly inflated. An oration , however, may as well be in¬ 
flated with common air as with gas, which Dr. Waterhouse says is 
the German word for “ ghost ” or spirit. Now, in these cases spirit 
is not so much needed as swollen periods, and high sounding lan¬ 
guage. But this is not all. Such an oration should be filled with 
flashes of lightning and peals of thunder; but where could the ora¬ 
tor borrow these except from the clouds; and we should have no 
such articles, if this same common air were abolished. Besides, a 
true orator, if properly inspired, must beat the air , by way of em¬ 
phasis, but, in the case supposed, he would have none to beat. In 
fact, the privation of air, would render all his labor in vain, for no¬ 
body could hear him, or judge of his eloquence or his power, ex¬ 
cept by the swing of his arms, the dust of the cushion and his 
muscular distortion. 

Second—as to Sophomores. Their case would be more pitiable 
than that of orators. In their ordinary course in the literary world 
they are always aiming at an elevation above all around them and 
feeling a consciousness that they are moving onward, self-bt*lanced 
and secure: but take away the air that supports them, and they are 
“like the baseless fabric of a vision. ” Indeed, a full-blooded so¬ 
phomore is a wind instrument —good for nothing without air. 

Third—as to Poets. They would be among the greatest sufferers ; 
because they would lose a large portion of their stock in trade , and 
many of the implements with which they now perform their works 
of wonder and beauty. They are indebted to air, mediately or im¬ 
mediately, for most of the delightful passages that adorn their works 
and operate as charms upon their readers. What progress could a 
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downright poet make without the aid of ten thousand beautiful 
earthly similes, metaphors and such like conveniences in writing to 
and addressing the heart and finer feelings?—what could he do 
without the wings of imagination and flights to regions where “all 
the air is love ?” What could he do without the rainbow, and those 
clouds from which descending showers reflect the sun-beams in 
variegated glories? What could he do without “ stolen sunset ” 
and all its gorgeous display in summer softness, or without purling 
streams and shady groves and Corydon and Phillis enjoying the 
delights of such a calm retreat? So, without air, the conversation 
of Lovers would amount to nothing, unless like mutes, they could 
talk with their fingers. Professions of love and eternal constancy 
and the sweet sounds of flattery would be heard no more. The 
human voice could not be heard in story or in song,—all would be 
lost, not in air, but for want of it. Even sighs would be worth no¬ 
thing in the market, were there any materials to make them of. 
What a stagnation of all vocal tenderness! Cupid might as well 
retire from his profession, and turn school-master to teach many a 
love-sick swain how to utter his complaints and protestations in 
tolerable English and grammar with pen and ink. Alas! alas ! 
what a quaker-meeting society would be, if this common air , which 
is spoken of so flippantly, were all to be bottled up and exported to 
some clime where men and women are not to be found. 

Fourth—as to Musicians . In the case proposed, their hopes and 
their joys would all be buried at once. They would hear no more 
of the music of the branches, for the poor birds could not reach 
them. The ocean of air which surrounds this world of ours, and in 
which the songsters have been warbling ever since Adam talked 
sentiment to Eve in the garden of Eden, and sailing round in count¬ 
less directions “singing and making melody in their hearts,” would 
be a mere desert; and they would be compelled to come down and 
then travel on foot and say nothing. Solemn business this ! and all 
for the want of that simple element “which sailors rail at.” And 
what would become of music itself, when Zephyrs should cease to 
breathe, and die away into still air, and the whole be consigned to 
its grave. Then the “ pealing organ ” would lose the power of 
arousing the soul to unearthly joys, and bearing it onward and up¬ 
ward towards those regions where are ever heard 

•* The sounds syraphonious of ten thousand harps, 

That tune angelic harmonies.’* 

Then the softer strains of the flute and the sweet expression and 
touching modulations of the female voice would lose ail their charm, 
and mourn themselves to sleep and unbroken silence. 

Thus, my gentle readers, you see how feelingly I have attempted 
to argue the cause of certain classes whose powers, happiness and 
hopes would all be swept from existence, should the every-day 
blessing of common air—the air we breathe—be struck out of ex¬ 
istence. I close by saying, “ Let us always speak well of our 
friends.” Z. 
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••THE MARTYR’S TRIUMPH; BURIED VALLEY; AND OTHER P0EM$. M 

BY GRKNVILLU MELLE5. 

^07 pages. — Boston; — Lilly, Wait , Colman <$♦ lie'den. 

Those who adopt Poetry as a profession, des< rvs credit lor inde¬ 
pendence of spirit. Embracing a vocation, which !:?. >MUtes not 
readily into gold, they give proofs that in their o; : n, * ething 
exists of more value, than even the circulating mi. , r\ cover¬ 
ing, as they do, to lift the sweet voice of the Mjm , / v»* t• * din 
and crash of life’s hoarse enginery,—they evince a v i u> uich 
the world intermeddleth not with,” and have uclJ .: . :.. [j eat 

that it knoweth not of.” 

Poets have often claimed to be called patriot ,. ' . 7 ere em¬ 

phatically so in our country. They interpose bu’.,a;. u, and that 
love of sordid gain, which is sweeping like a miasma over it. The 
spirit of utilitarianism, walking abroad in its might, wages war with 
every vestige of ancient chivalry, and the Sabbathless pursuit of 
wealth, with its perpetual “cui bono?” cuts down whatsoever is 
unable to show the percentage of bank-stock above par. With the 
exhoibitant desire of money, and the extinction of the tendernesses 
and embellishments of life, come those features of character, which 
marked Rome, in her day of declension, when her impcM throne, 
passed under the hammer of the auctioneer, and il c ifghest bidder 
grasped the sceptre of the Ctesars. The men of tic ; h-we there¬ 
fore a patriotism, which in not seeking after tic bmves .nd fish¬ 
es,” savoreth of the olden time 4 and should reap no i, r able praise. 

Among those, who in our own land, have been giitod to 
41 Know their own worth, and reverence the lyre/’ 

Mr. Mellen stands conspicuous. A native of the youngest-born 
State of New-England,—but one, who in the u march of mind,” 
and in the number of her sons of genius, claims eminence among her 
oldest sisters,—his refinement of education, and intimacy with the 
most polished grades of society, influence the texture and tissue of 
his song. The delicate perceptions of an ear attuned to melody, 
are often discoverable in the rhythm, and choice of language. 
Though he had been long a favorite in the miscellaneous depart¬ 
ments of poetry, it required no little enterprize in these days of fu¬ 
gitive effort, to essay a lofty poem in the Spencerian stanza, like 
the principal one in the volume now before us. The invocation to 
Conscience, with which it opens, is thrilling and beautiful. 

" Voice of the viewless Spirit! that hast rung 
Through the still chambers of the human heart, 

Since our first parents in sweet Eden sung 
Their low lament in tcurs —thou voice, that art 
Around us and above us, sounding on 
With a perpetual echo, ’tis on thee, 

19 
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The ministry sublime, to wake and warn !— 

Full of that high and wondrous Deity, 

That call’d existence out, from Chaos' lonely sea! ” 

Many other stanzas of equal power follow, but we have not space 
to extract them. We cannot however deny ourselves the pleasure 
of selecting the second, third, fourth, fifth and eighth from the 
second Canto, where beauty of description, sentiment and construc¬ 
tion, forcibly combine. 

“ O’er sea and hill and valley he had fled, 

Long days and nights, a sad and weary way ; 

And oft he wish’d him with the sainted dead, 

When at the eve by pilgrim fount he lay, 

Or when by holy cross he knelt in prayer, 

Under the flooding light of yonder dome, 

And thought upon the curse that drove him there— 

A hearth all desolate—a ruin’d home, 

And all the thousand woes that bade him forth to roam. 

41 He had seen sorrow. Not tint long decay 
Of the sweet flowers of life that round us bloom, 

So slow, that, tho’ departed, yet they stay, 

In the still incense of their early tomb ; 

Not in the quiet fading of the light 
Of Hope’s stars one by one—in solitude; 

But in the blasting gloom of sudden night; 

In his heart's blossoms crush’d by hands o’er-rude, 

Where all be lov’d—his blest, his beautiful, had stood. 

11 The best-loved and the beautiful !—the wife 
That grew unto his bosom—and there died ! 

The creature that charm’d sorrow from his life, 

And mov’d about him a perpetual bride; 

The mother of his children—all that God 
In mercy gives to mortals, he had seen 
In horror gather’d to the reeking sod, 

And Persecution's ban-dogs, loud and lean, 

Howl’d o’er the wreck of all his altar-home had been. 

“ But he saw good in all. He drank the cup 
As proffer'd by a father—and was still; 

One look around—and then he lifted up 

His voice in smother’d wail, and cried— 4 Thy will, 

O God, be done;’ then bow’d upon their graves. 

And took his pilgrim staff, and fainting fled, 

Unheedingly, o'er mountain lands and waves, 

Making with want and wo his lonely bed, 

And his companions sole, the memories of the dead-*’ 


44 ’Twas now that shadowy time when evening stole 
To the low music of the falling leaves, 

Over the solemn earth. The Wanderer’s soul 
Wns troubled as an ocean, when it heaves 
After pursuing storms have swept it o’er, 

And call’d unto its deeps. He look’d around, 

Dusted bv toil—with weary travel sore, 

And bending lowly to the dewy ground 
Broke with his vesper prayer that solitude of sound." 

The thirty-second stanza is instinct with a fine devotional spirit. 
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11 And long gat Alban by the Pilgrim’s side, 

With fixed eye and all-devouring ear, 

List'ning what crowns of recompense betide 
The true in death and strong in virtue here; 

A heart embolden’d for its heavenward march, 

As by some mighty melody within ! 

The end, Eternity’s triumphal arch, 

And laurels which no toil of earlh can win, 

Untouch’d by blasting years, and all unstain’d by sin.” 

Though the “ Martyr’s Triumph ” is evidently finished with 
greater care, than any of the other poems in the volume, the reader 
will find himself amply repaid, by au entire perusal. 

In the “Rest of Empires,” there is great force of moral sentiment. 
Take, for instance, the following allusion to him of St. Helena. 

M Off where the seas look solitary—on 
Those sharp black cliffs, whose desert columns seem 
Tombs of a thousand sea kings—battlements 
Girt with the sullen cannon, whose broad eye 
Glares seaward from that wilderness of rock— 

Off on those bristling summits at noon-day, 

They gave earth's last Destroyer to the worms; 

His life had been unrivalled—and his death 
Unhonored—distant—solitary—still. 

He rose a lion on the paths of men, 

And like a lion died in his own lair: 

He had no friends—but worshippers—and some 
Crept round him in extremity, as though, 

When his great sun grew Occident, to catch 
The last rays of his setting. An armed world 
Had driven him to exile. He had been 
Walking mid thrones and palaces, as though 
They had been dreams and dust—but whicn to win, 

He gave his panting spirit to the winds, 

And fought to madness—storming Heaven with crime! " 

The “Ruins of Balbec,” has a pensive and wild sublimity, befit¬ 
ting the subject. 

“ I entered the old walls; the heathen Gods 
Lay smitten to the ground—and every niche 
Stared on the havoc which they could not save. 

Above, the storms had roared and revelled on, 

And yet the glorious work had warred with them, 

And laugh’d at Time when he went thundering by 

Upon his cloudy pinions.- 

-There were left 

Six beautiful, lone pillars: they as yet 
Look’d out upon the world, as they had done, 

Upon the morning they were summoned there 
From the red marble of the eternal hills, 

And shook from pedestal to pediment 
Before the shouts of Jewry; strong they stood! 

The sun was falling o’er the kindling sea, 

And in the flashing of his purple light 
They blaz’d upon that floor of centuries, 

The tomb of a world’s greatness!—red and deep 
They stood upon the blushing front of Heaven 
Bathed in the splendor that had compassed them 
Before the world was old.” 
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Many of the shorter poems, have previously appeared in the annu¬ 
als and current periodicals of our couutry. YVe cannot however, 
forbear noticing, though not contained in this collection, as a happy 
specimen of Mr. Mellon’s powers, in the composition of occasional 
poetry, a stirring and trumpet-tongued lyric on the anniversary of 
our national independence. 

** Breathe, clarions !—breathe !—the morn 
Is here again, 

When the great free were born, 

Whose mem’ry cannot wane— 

When, as to trumpet's deep command, 

Strong giants rose along the land ! 

Breathe, clarions !—breathe !— a sound 
Breaks on the sky, 

From all the hills around— 

Triumphant melody ! 

Of mighty men the warrior shout, 

Daring your loftiest music out! 

We hear their voices—up 

From mound and wave 
They chorus, till the cup 
We lift above their grave, 

Mem’ry’s libation to the free 
Quivers in the great harmony ? 

We see their shadows—dim 
In ranks they come, 

To ’*• reedom's choral hymn 
C v *ying trump and drum! — 

As -■ - ■ /no to another birth, 

T/• * y r,=<: to tread the hallow’d earth! 

Breaije, clarions!—breathe !—once more 
In gather’d sound, 

Your lilting voices pour 
O ar this holy ground !— 

And proud may be the tale ye tell, 

Be it of Welcome, or Farewell! 

Proud be your story—long, 

Through all the land, 

Be all that wakes your song, 

Worthy that spirit band ! 
rbrill new gladness light their brows, 

V. iviia listening to your patriot vows! 


Yet we . . :l is not with miscellaneous effusions, that Mr. 

Mellen, m " i :* future fame. He has given testimony in the 
volume f \ cf his talent to weave the most laborious, so- 

norious ar. ’ * :i 1 t structure of verse in the English language. 
Let him cr^ i,”*Th some epic, worthy to resist the waste of 
centuries, srd r serving the exquisite sensibility and pure moral 
taste, which has characterized all his poetry, do justice to his coun¬ 
try, and to himself. 
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ON WEARING MOURNING. 

The custom of burying the dead with peculiar ceremonies, of 
wearing for a subsequent period a peculiar garb, has obtained from 
the earliest ages of the world to the present day. No matter how 
rude and barbarous may be the nation, in all countries funeral rites 
are conducted with solemnity, and the friends and relations of the 
deceased assume some distinguished badge as indicative of their 
loss. There is indeed no uniformity as to colour. Some nations 
adopt the yellow, some the green and others the sable. Yet all 
are adopted with the same view—in remembrance of the departed. 
It would seem that a custom of such great antiquity, and one too 
which arises from the best feelings of our nature, should not be 
abandoned but from the most weighty considerations. There are 
however those who are opposed to its continuance, and they have 
urged objections, which till carefully examined appear not destitute 
of force. They maintain in the first place that the custom is entire¬ 
ly useless, inasmuch as a few deeper shades in the color of our gar¬ 
ments excite in the bosom of the wearer no greater love for the 
deceased than was previously felt, and of course no additional re¬ 
gret on account of the loss. This indeed no one can deny ; but it 
is contended on the other hand, and we think it an answer to the 
objection, that although the wearing of this apparel may enkindle 
no new feeling, still, by reminding us of our bereavement, it serves 
to cherish and preserve those feelings which existed before. 

Again it is urged, that by the present custom very many, who are 
called to mourn, must necessarily incur an expense w T hich they are 
unable to defray. It must be admitted, that many have expended 
large sums for articles of mourning, and have felt the want of some 
of the necessaries of life, in consequence of this extravagance. But 
it may be asked, would not many of this class have been equally 
extravagant had no such melancholy event occurred ? Are not many 
the slaves of fashion, of that fashion which changes with the day ? 
If so, their expenditure, instead of increasing, would be diminished 
by a conformity to the custom of the bereaved. For no garments 
are so distinguished for their simplicity and want of ornament as 
are those of the mourner, and none are worn for so long a period. 

Again it is urged, that at the moment of a friend’s departure, when 
naturally our hearts would be most susceptible of emotion, we are 
allowed no time to linger over the loved remains, or to indulge in 
that solitude which the mourner covets. Desirous of quiet, we 
must be pained and shocked by the bustle which is inseparable from 
the preparations that an imperious custom requires. However great 
may be our agony we must suppress our feelings; engage in labors 
when the heart is sickened, and mingle with those who have no 
sympathy for our loss. That many have suffered in consequence of 
these preparations for the funeral obsequies, those who have visited 
the house of mourning can truly testify. But though for the moment 
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painful, not ^infrequently does it happen that they have been attend¬ 
ed with the most beneficial effects. There have been instances 
where the departure of one near and dear has caused such a feeling; 
of despair in the survivor, that left to itself the heart has broken in 
the consciousness of its desolation. There have been instances more 
melancholy still, where, though the form of the mourner survived 
the shock, all that distinguished it from the brute, has perished for¬ 
ever. Instead then of condemning, we should sanction a custom 
which has a tendency to withdraw the mind from such agonizing 
reflections, and allay those feelings which, if indulged, will lead to 
such melancholy results. It would be impossible to turn from the re¬ 
mains of that friend whose eyes we had jnst closed, and mingle at 
once in the ordinary concerns of life. But the preparation of the 
mourning garments is, as it were, an intermediate step. With this 
duty there is associated the not unpleasing idea that we are honor¬ 
ing the departed, and the mind thus occupied is in a measure freed 
from its intolerable load. 

But why are we arrayed in mourning ? Is it on the demise of 
strangers—of those with whom we are connected by no ties, and 
whose loss, not being perceived, cannot be felt? By no means. It 
is for loved relations and friends. It is for parents who watched 
over us in our infancy, counselled us in youth, and who while in life 
were deservedly entitled to our gratitude and love. It is for the 
companion of our pilgrimage, who smoothed our pillow in sickness, 
who wept when we wept, and who participated in all our joys. 
It is for children cut down in their beauty and their innocence, 
whom we vainly hoped would be the solace of our declining years. 
Far be the period when we can consign such to the tomb with no 
greater ceremony than we transact the common business of life. 
Far be it when the remembrance of all that is virtuous and lovely, 
and of good report, should be swallowed up in our anxiety for the 
world’s wealth and honors. Yet such must be the inevitable con¬ 
sequence if no time is set apart and consecrated as it were for this 
melancholy duty—if there be no impressive ceremonies—no peculiar 
habiliments adopted by all as memorials of our sorrow. If there 
be any thing calculated to melt the heart, it is the performance of 
the last sad offices for those we love; and whatever may serve to 
preserve them in our remembrance should be carefully cherished. 
Will not the garments of mourning have this effect? Will not these 
badges bring to our memory those for whom they were assumed ? 
Shall we not be reminded of their sacrifices for our welfare, of their 
kindness and their virtues ? Shall we not be strengthened in our 
determination to regard their friendly councils, and to follow in the 
path they pointed out ? 

I cannot conclude my remarks upon this subject, without advert¬ 
ing for a moment to one with which it is intimately connected. In 
some countries it is customary, in addition to wearing mourning, to 
cherish the remembrance of the dead by frequent visits to their 
places of interment. There every thing that is repulsive to the 
senses is carefully removed. There groves are planted to shade 
those who seek its solitude, and the flowers that the deceased once 
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loved to cultivate are again seen to blossom upon their mounds. 
u There was a garden and in that garden was a sepulchre.” A plan 
somewhat similar has been lately adopted in our country, and I 
hope ere long that it will be generally followed. When time has 
in a measure softened the poignancy of our sorrow, there is a melan¬ 
choly pleasure in visiting the grounds assigned to those who have 
gone before us. There with thoughts more elevated we again hold 
converse with the departed. There, shut out as it were from the 
breathing world, we are not troubled with its turmoils—there the 
heart is melted and subdued. As we stray among the silent man¬ 
sions, and read the inscriptions which Friendship has there made, 
it seems as if those who reposed beneath, though dead, were yet 
addressing us. They tell us what shadows we are, and what sha¬ 
dows we pursue. They remind us that we too must be travellers 
in the narrow valley; and that neither wealth nor power, nor the 
bloom of beauty, nor the wisdom of age, can possibly arrest our 
march. u I come,” said the eastern sage, “to the tombs of my 
friends—I asked where are they, and echo answered c Where! ’ ” 
Let us, by the continuance of a custom hallowed by so many asso¬ 
ciations, be enabled to give a more consolatory response. 

11 The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when they sleep in dust." 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. 

Whatever the philosophy of the mind may teach us, should 
we look only at the past, and indeed at the present systems of educa¬ 
tion, we should be led to imagine that the human mind is mere intel¬ 
lect ,—that to reason, to dwell upon mere abstractions, to speculate 
coldly and unfeelingly, is its sole province,—that to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of facts, to trace out the various connexions of things, and to 
deduce conclusions from established premises is its only office. 
Man has, indeed, been directed to control and govern his passions, 
to regulate his appetites, and to foster and cherish all the benevo¬ 
lent affections. But this is all. While the choicest and most deli¬ 
cate food has been sought for the intellect, the soul —the feelings and 
emotions —has been left to languish or barely live on the mere crumbs 
of the table. The feelings—man’s sentient nature—seem to have 
been regarded as altogether beyond the reach of external influences ; 
as an isolated kingdom, a moral China, wholly impenetrable, to be 
acted upon by no power, barred against all entrance. But already 
are the mountain tops in that far land brightening with joy. And 
so can the empire of the feelings, which has been, as it were, so 
long isolated and unknown, be penetrated. F.ducation, moral cul¬ 
ture, can be brought to bear, with as much power and precision, 
upon the sentient nature of man, as upon his intellectual. The 
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feelings do not maintain an anomalous existence : their action is not 
irregular, uncontrollable, and completely at variance with all law 
and order. Here is not the empire of chance —of mere contingency. 
Far from it. The emotions, the feelings, the passions of the soul, 
are as much under the government of law, as is any faculty of the 
mind; and through the medium of law, the emotive nature can be 
reached. Influence can be poured in through this channel; the 
moral feelings can be cultured and improved; the affections can be 
purified, elevated, and ennobled; the passions cau be regulated, 
and controlled, and the whole soul decked out in the garments of 
loveliness and beauty. 

I would be far from pretending that these views are new, or that 
these points have not been discussed by others; but would merely 
say, that these views have been but little acted upon,—that, what¬ 
ever opinions may have been formed respecting the nature and capa¬ 
bilities of the feelings and emotions, these opinions have been far 
from being carried out into practice,—that, to say the least, the 
sentient nature of man, considering its importance, has, in compari¬ 
son with his intellectual, been very much neglected and overlooked. 

The great diversities, in the strength of the feelings, emotions, 
aad passions, exhibited by different individuals, have been too often 
ascribed to nature, to constitutional differences. Much, undoubted¬ 
ly, is to be attributed to this cause ; but more by far to difference 
of education, or moral training. Is an individual revengeful, misan¬ 
thropic, unsocial, avaricious, or unfeeling? The blame is thrown 
upon nature. These dispositions, it is said, were given him at birth, 
are inherent in his very constitution; while it would be much near¬ 
er the truth and far more philosophical, to say that these disposi¬ 
tions had been superinduced, by a defective moral culture, upon 
kindness, generosity, and affection. They are not the designed pro¬ 
ductions of the soil, but weeds, which have sprung up there, and 
which, from being cultivated and fostered, have, at last, blight¬ 
ed and destroyed the lovely flowers, which otherwise would have 
flourished in luxuriance and beauty. But even had the case been 
different; had the soil been barren and desolate, or its native plants 
been the thorn and the bramble, yet by proper care and culture, this 
desert might have been made 44 to blossom as the rose,” and have 
become the abode of gladness and joy. 

Did man view objects in the light of truth and sound philosophy, 
his purely mental nature would never have been placed above his 
moral and emotive ; the cultivation of his intellect would never have 
been suffered to interfere with the education of the soul. To see 
the intellect prostrated and in ruins touches the heart and draws 
forth all the deep feelings of our natures. But to behold a man the 
thrall of passions, fierce and indomitable, the wretched, miserable 
slave of appetites; to behold the whole moral nature, all the finer 
feelings of the heart blighted and debased—the whole soul in ruius, 
is a sight, at which angels, could those blight and happy spirits 
shed a tear, well might weep. 

The mind is one and indivisible; though composed of many and 
different faculties, they all combine to form one perfect and harmo- 
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nious whole. And to educate one of these faculties is to improve, 
in some degree at least, the whole; and to neglect or debase one 
is to cast a withering blight over all. For the mental faculties are 
so closely united and linked together, that whatever acts upon one, 
acts upon all; if one faculty becomes deranged or disordered, the 
whole are affected. There are some instruments of the most deli¬ 
cate mechanism, every part of which tends to the perfection of the 
whole; and if the least part becomes deranged, the whole instru¬ 
ment loses its regularity. So with the faculties of the mind. If 
the baser passions of our nature have the ascendency, the whole 
mind cannot but be disordered; it becomes a perfect chaos, the em¬ 
pire of confusion, weakness, and folly. 

It is only when every faculty receives its due share of attention; 
when none are slighted and overlooked; when all its powers are 
yielded up to the influence of right principles and right motives, 
that the mind appears in its true loveliness, dignity, and power. 
Then there is no jarring,—no discord. All is harmony, beauty, and 
order. Then is man indeed a man made in the image of his Maker. 
Every ray of light that emanates from such a mind, is clothed in all 
the rainbow’s loveliness and purity. Peace dwells there, and joy. 
It is the very fount of affection, tenderness, and feeling. Its home 
is on high. 

Men, in all ages, have bestowed their praises and approbation 
either upon him, who is renowned for physical strength and prow¬ 
ess, or upon the man, whose intellectual eye is bright and piercing, 
whose mind is grasping and capacious, whose stores of intellectual 
wealth are inexhaustible, who can enter upon the arena of the world, 
where great men contend, and be at home. But such characters 
are far from being always fit subjects of admiration and love. Byron, 
with his vivid and sparkling imagination, with all his mighty powers 
of mind, his giant intellect, was a miserable, wretched, and ruined 
man. It must be so. A man may possess powers of mind capable 
of grasping the universe, his intellect may be omniscient, and his 
knowledge boundless, yet if his feelings are blighted and debased, 
if this fountain yields the waters of bitterness and death, his cup is 
bitter indeed. Ah! wretched, truly wretched is that man, whose 
feelings have been scorched, as by the deadly sirocco of the desert; 
whose sensibilities have been poisoned; the fountain of whose 
affections has been dried ; whose eye never sparkled with delight; 
whose bosom never heaves with emotion : A stranger in a strange 
land he wanders with the mark of Cain branded, not on his brow 
only, but on his very heart. 

11 The fiends of his own bosom people air, 

With kindred fiends, that hunt him to despair!” 

J. B* 

Bangor, December, 1835. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

DIAMOND COVE. 

I was induced to write the following lines by seeing, at Codman’s Rooms, 
several pictures, executed bv himself, of this beautiful spot, so well known to most 
of our town’s people. The brilliant imagination of the artist is seen in the varied 
foliage of the thick woods reflected in the tranquil wave, in the rough cliff's, and 
the aim warm haze of a summer afternoon, that hangs over the world of waters, 
making indistinct the distant sail, and blotting out the line of the horizon,— 
“ almost as beautiful as the reality." Codman is peculiarly felicitous in depicting 
■uch scenes as these. 

’Tis a bright Cove, amid the isles 
That sprinkle Casco’s winding Bay; 

There Nature in her beauty smiles, 

Throughout the dreamy summer’s day. 

* Tis sheltered from the ocean’s roar 
By wild and billow-beaten rifts, 

And moss-grown trees, that ages hoar 
Have braved the sea-gales on its cliffs. 

The broad-arm’d oak, the beech and pine, 

With elms their branches intertwine, 

And stretching o’er its glassy face 
Almost forbid the sun a space, 

At mid day, for his glimmering beam 
To bask upon the limpid stream; 

And in its rough and rocky caves, 

Worn by the winter’s tempest waves, 

Gleams many a crystal, wild and bright, 

Ting’d with diamond sparks of light, 

And flashing out like stars at night. 

The lonely sea-bird rears her brood 
Deep in the forest solitude. 

And through the long, bright summer day, 

When ocean, calm as mountain lake, • 

Bears not a breath its hush to break, 

The snow-wing’d sea-gull tilts away 
Upon the long, smooth swell, that sweeps, 

In curving, wide, unbroken reach, 

Into the cove, from outer deeps, 

Unwinding up the pebbly beach. 

The forests far extending round, 

Ne’er to the spoiler’s axe resound; 

Nor is man’s toil or traces there, 

But resteth all as lone and fair, 

The sunny slopes—the rocks and trees, 

At desert isles in Indian seas, 
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That sometimes rise upon the vie** 

Of some far-wand’ring, wind-bound crew 
Sleeping alone, ’mid ocean’s blue. 

Oft blithely ring the wide, old woods, 
Within their loneliest solitudes, 

To youthful shout, and song, and glee, 

And viol’s merry minstrelsy. 

When summer gleams, with stirrless air 
O’er the dim city’s thoroughfare, 

And drives the throng to seek the shades; 
The dance goes round—the trunks so tall, 
Rough columns of the festal hall— 

Sustain a broad and lofty roof 
Of Nature’s greenest, loveliest woof! 

The maiden wears, in lieu of wreath, 

The feathery fern-sprigs in her hair, 

And the wild flower with scented breath. 
That springs to blossom every where. 
Around, the forest’s dream-like rest 
Drives care and sorrow from each breast, 

And makes the worn and weary blest. 

And when the far dim waters blush 
To the broad blaze of ebbing day, 

When comes the moon out in the hush 
Of eve, with mellow, timid ray; 

And twilight lingers far away 
On the blue waste, the fisher’s skiff 
Comes dancing in, and ’neath the cliff 
Is moored to rest, till morning’s train 
Beams with fresh beauty o’er the main 
And wakes him to his toil again. 

But loveliest there is night’s still noon, 
When, like a sea-nymph’s fairy bark. 

The mirror’d crescent of the moon 
Swings on the waters, weltering dark; 
When, in her solitary beam 
Upon each bare, storm-beaten height, 

The quartz and mica wildly gleam— 

A myriad sparks of pearly light; 

And when a lone, faint minstrelsy 
Is swelling o’er the dim-lit sea, 

As of some wandering fairy throng, 

Passing on viewless wings along, 

Tuning their spirit lyres to song ; 

And when the night’s soft breeze comes out, 
And for a moment breathes about, 
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Shaking a burst of fresh perfume 
From every honied bell in bloom, 

Startling the lone tree from its rest. 

And sleeping wood bird in her nest, 

And kissing the bright water’s breast } 

Then stealing oft’ into the shade 

As if it were a tiling afraid. Roll*. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


REFLECTIONS ON NIAGARA. 

Written at tht Falla of Niagara in June 1635. 

Though human language have no power to speak of scenes like 
these, yet is there in the heart a feeling, like the endless flow of 
thy great and mighty stream, Niagara—proceeding from the vast 
inland seas of this new continent—now placid and smooth as the 
polished mirror, and now hurried on in torrents, till from the awful 
precipice it plunges down into the deep gulf below. Like thee in 
thy majesty, the power of human sympathy floods the soul. More 
expanded than the whole earth itself, it mounts to heaven—and 
anon revisits earth—filling the heart with thoughts unutterable, 
enkindling the most holy affections that bind man to man. Like 
thee in thy sublimity, it awakens parental love—impels the tender 
mother to press closer to her bosom the darling child—calls forth in 
youth the dearest ties—links brother to brother, sister to sister, and 
each to the other, with a pure and holy bond ; but never are its be¬ 
hest* so truly obeyed, as when it awakens the soul to Love. 5 Tis 
then it proves its might-- 5 tis then its flow is made eternal, and 
though love be sometimes like thy troubled waters, dashed into 
froth and foam, yet is there still beneath, like thine, a stream that 
heeds not tumult, but continues flowing on regardless of the lapse 
of time—that knows no change, nor thinks nor fears that it must 
pass the shades of death, and take the awful plunge into eternity— 
but nothing daunted at the fathomless abyss, it makes the mighty 
rush, and again flows on like thee in rejoicing streams, singing 
hosannahs to its great Creator. To this, and to this only, can I 
compare thy matchless force and power, which else were unique— 
for in thy presence, feelings such as these are rife—thy various 
haunts were made for human love, and even thy sublimest terrors 
awaken but the lofty sentiment that breathes forth love to God. 

Hence do I deem thee, mighty stream, but an instrument, to run 
thy august race, the truest emblem on this mundane sphere, of the 
great source of all things—since like thee, there is on earth none 
other—nor can man with all his powers give sign or utterance to 
the sublime, with which thine image fills him. Flow on then in 
thy high career, and may millions witness thee to feel thy charm 
that wake* the soul to rapture. Guilt must ever fear and shun thee, 
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for thou hast power to show eternity as at thy beck and call, if from 
thy giddy height thou wouldst engulf the guilty in the boiling foam. 
Still on thy brow is seen the arc of heaven, renewing to man the 
covenant of safety from another flood, destructive to his race. Flow 
on then—thou greater than the Eastern Nile proclaiming as thou 
dost to all who see thine eternal robe of liquid beauty and of grace 
divine, that God is great in all his mundane works, but greatest iu 
the display he makes through thee,—that human tongue is mute nor 
dares to speak of scenes like thine. To feel thy power thou must, 
like sympathy, thyself be known—for vain indeed would be the task 
to speak of sympathy or love, to beings who had not in their hearts, 
love’s image. And so it is with thee, Niagara ! once known thy 
presence is eternal! but those who know thee not must die in ig¬ 
norance of earth’s, greatest, noblest, sublimest emblem of a power 
divine ! 

New-York, December, 1635. 


Our correspondent, the author of “ Deity ” in our last number, has seen fit to 
challenge public opinion, by publishing his piece a second time ; therefore we do 
not hold ourself justified in refusing a page to “ Critic,” though he is somewhat 
severe in his remarks, and perhaps a little unjust in not selecting some of the 
beauties as well as the faults of the piece—for beauties it certainly has. Read 
four lines from that beginning “ Here first the infant ocean &c.then seven 
lines from, “ The rill with foamy feet &c.” and say if there is not fine poetry in 
them.—E d. 


“DEITY.” 

Madam, —In running through the January number of your inter¬ 
esting Magazine, I noticed an article entitled u Deity,” which, on 
perusal, I really thought must be addressed to the same divinity 
to which the apostle found an altar erected in Athens—an unknown 
one. At least, I think the attributes there ascribed to God are such 
as belong to no divinity, Christian or heathen. Perhaps the open¬ 
ing lines may distantly allude to Vulcan, the divine smith of the 
Grecian and Roman mythology. But even he, although he bore 
the significant epithet of Ignipotens,never possessed such “omnific” 
power that even the sparks of his furnace should be transformed 
into suns and planets, which would wander on through the illim¬ 
itable fields of space, until they found a resting place in the rapt 
fancy and volcanic brains of the author of “Deity.” (Is there such 
a organ as capaciousness or capactity ?) But the object of this 
communication is not so much to investigate the character of 
the being to which it is addressed, as to point out some of the 
better beauties of the composition, which, like diamonds, can be 
discovered only by diligent search. The author seems to have been 
aware of this, by causing it to be re-published soon after its appear¬ 
ance in your Magazine, and particularly inviting all lovers of good 
poetry to give it a second perusal. Even I, notwithstanding my 
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critical sagacity, might have suffered it to descend to the tomb of the 
Capulets unnoticed and unhonored, without ever having been aware 
of its transcendent beauties, had not my attention been again called 
to it by the anxiety of the author. Allow me to devote a few lei¬ 
sure moments to the laudable employment of pointing out in my own 
irregular way, some of the beauties which more particularly engaged 
my attention—though I confess the whole is a masterpiece. The 
sublime personification of Deity, making worlds in his furnace, I 
have already touched upon. It is only to be equalled by that sub¬ 
lime figure in Pollock, where the Almighty is represented as taking 
from the storehouse of light a handful of rays from which to make 
new suns—(I quote from memory). At the fifth line from the bot¬ 
tom of the first page, observe with what surpassing boldness the 
author uses the license allowed to poets ! 

“ Go with him on, and on, and on, until 
Eternity has lost itself in time."! ! 

Why, the hardihood of the professor of legerdemain who jumped 
from a three legged stool into a tin basin half full of water in imita¬ 
tion of Sam Patch’s last leap, was a total failure in comparison with 
the boldness of our poet. What a grand idea! “ Eternity lost in 
(ime.” In all my reading, ancient and modern, I never found the 
fellow of it. The passage in an old and almost unknown poet, call¬ 
ed Virgil, wherein he represents the Adriatic Sea as running back 
terrified from the assault of that majestic river called the Po, which 
is at least thirty miles long and a rod wide, does not come within 
hail of this. And the remainder of the sentence, 

11 Then rest from thy journey through infinity,” 

(dear me, how tired the poor angel must have become in travelling 
quite through eternity and stopping but once on the road!) is only 
surpassed in boldness and sublimity by the commencement. In the 
personification of night, commencing at the tenth line of the next 
page, 

u Where night- 

Sits on the sombre clouds of blackness,” 

dont you think there is a faint resemblance to the well known pas¬ 
sage “ sitting under the umbrageous shade ” &c. Not that I would 
accuse the author of direct imitation, but only that it is a curious 
coincidence which is sometimes discovered between similar minds 
and congenial spirits. I have only time to call your attention to one 
other passage, near the middle of the second page— 

*• Here the young mountain, poised on mellow rock,” &c. 

The talented poet has completely and to me, satisfactorily settled 
that intricate question, which so much puzzled me in my child¬ 
hood, viz. do rocks grow? And he has not only decided this very 
important question, but also has stated another fact, that they are 
capable of producing young mountains, of which our most learned 
mineralogists were deplorably ignorant, at least, this is what I gather. 
But prehaps they have never met with this kind of rock, for you will 
observe it is only “mellow rock” which posesses this wonderful proper¬ 
ty. In the present demand for granite such a rock would be a farbet- 
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ter speculation than Texas land. I must conclude with requesting 
your readers to give this admirable poem a second perusal, and if 
they do not find beauties there which they never thought of find¬ 
ing, the author is not to blame. Critic. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

ON THE DEATH OF COMMODORE DECATUR. 

COMPOSED BT A LADY IN THE INSANE HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA. 

The warrior of the waters, has gone to the land of spirits, and 
the ghosts of his fathers rejoice not in his coming, for he came not 
in the storm of battle. The warrior of the waters, was a great lion, 
when he rose in his rage, the green hills trembled. When in anger 
he thundered with his voice, the storm did follow. He bounded 
over the waters and the beasts of the other mountains hid with fear. 
He stretched his paw over the great waters, and gored the lion of 
the east. He was mighty and great as the Alleghany. He was 
strong and fierce as the torrent down the steeps of Niagara. Mighty 
and great he was; yet a bee did overcome him. Public opinion 
was a small bee and the lion might have crushed it with his foot, 
but the little bee crept into the ear of the great lion, and stung him 
on the strings of life. The lion was vanquished, and the little bee 
still lives and buzzes of his conquest. The warrior of the waters, 
has gone to the land of spirits, and the ghosts of his fathers rejoice 
not in bis coming, for he came not in the shroud of glory. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


“ The Poetry op Life,” By Sarah Sticlcney , 2 vols. — Philadelphia, Carey , 
Lea fy Blanchard .—Were we called upon to defend the intellectual powers of 
our sex, we would lay our hand on this book, and venture to stand or fall by 
it alone. But to review it—the thing would be as impossible as to analyze 
the universe. It is a whole casket of gems. Open its pages any where and 
you may gather an abundance. 

“Prose and Verse; from the portfolio of an editor.” —Mr. Pray’s vo¬ 
lume of * Prose and Verse,’ beautifully done up, is on our table. We have read 
it with deep interest and find it equal to our expectations, which, with our opinion 
of the author, is # saying much. The style is chaste and highly finished, and the 
whole book evinces strong poetic powers, a most exquisite sense of the beautiful, 
and a taste of no common order in its author. If purity of thought and sentiment 
combined, with a sincere feeling of devotion, together with all the essential requi¬ 
sites as to style and construction, can form a good book, this is one. We refrain 
from saying more, as we hope to publish a review from a more able pen than 
ours. 
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“ The Boston Pearl.” —It gives us pleasure to learn that this journal, which 
in point of literature and typography stands foremost of any published in the 
United States, is beginning to be appreciated, not only by the public, but by 
its talented editor, who has raised the former shamefully low price to five dol¬ 
lars per annum. Even this is too small when paid as an equivalent for so great 
an amount of original matter, as is served up in each weekly number of the 
Pearl. The best writers in our country fill its pages with specimens of litera¬ 
ture, creditable alike to them and to the work. The editor himself is a man 
of most correct taste, and one who holds a fine pen. The mechanical execu¬ 
tion is unrivalled, and take it all in all, the Pearl is low at five dollars for fifty- 
two numbers. 

Grenville Mellf.n. —It gives us sincere pleasure when we receive such 
proofs of Mr. Mellen’s popularity, out of his own state, as the review of his 
poems in our present number. It is a just tribute from a kindred spirit—from 
one who treads the same high pathway of the poet so honorably appreciated— 
from one of the greatest, if not the greatest, among our native writers. Among 
all Mr. Mellen’s admirers, he can have none who more sincerely reverences his 
genius than ourself. Nor can there be a place in which he is more highly, 
esteemed, both as a man and an author, than he is here in his native city. 

lt Gentlemen’s Vade Mecum.” —This journal comes to us much improved, 
and is now in a convenient form for binding. Our publisher, who generally 
monopolizes this sheet, pronounces it first rate, and says it contains much that 
is interesting which cannot be found elsewhere. We are most dutifully inclin¬ 
ed to agree with him. 

“ Horticultural Register.” —Ladies, do you subscribe for the Horticultu¬ 
ral Register ? If you do not, permit us to recommend that you take a walk 
as far as Colman & Chisholm's, and examine the January number. You will 
find it a work worthy of your attention, we assure you. A beautiful plate is 
in this number as well as much finely printed matter, which you will find very 
useful in raising your pet plants, and in laying out your flower gardens. The 
subscription price is but'two dollars. 

“ Literary and Theological Review, —Conducted by Leonard Woods jr ."— 
This work, formerly printed in New-York, is hereafter to appear simultaneous¬ 
ly in that city and in Bangor. Messrs Duren & Thatcher are publishers in 
the latter place. We have not seen the work and therefore cannot speak of 
its merits. Wm. Hyde is agent for this city. 

“ Carey’s Library of Choice Literature.” —Again we recommend this 
cheap, useful and punctual publication. James’s last novel, “ One in a Thou¬ 
sand,” is just finished in it, and the publishers are about commencing fiulwer’s 
new work, “ Rienzi, Or the Last of the Tribunes.” Both these books were 
received one month in advance of the other booksellers, and the publishers 
have made such arrangement with houses abroad as to enable them to be equal¬ 
ly expeditious in future. Their selections for publication are admirable for their 
interest and usefulness. 
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THE DAUGHTER. 


CONCLUDED. 


The horror stricken group were seen by two men passing toward 
the village, who assisted in conveying the dead body to the house. 
As they were about to bear it away, old Hinman joined them ; his 
strength seemed entirely to have left him, and without speaking & 
word, he stood gazing wildly at the corpse as it was carried with 
difficulty across the foot-bridge. With a heavy groan he turned to 
the insensible girl and attempted to raise her in his arms, but so 
completely was his great strength prostrated, that he tottered under 
the light form, which a few minutes before would have been to him 
but as an infant’s. His son made a motion as if to assist him. The 
old man turned fiercely, the blood of hot anger rushed into his 
swarthy cheek, and he pushed the wretch back, exclaiming in a 
deep threatening voice, “ Dare to lay your hands on the poor lamb 
and I’ll level you as I would a fat ox !”—then laying the pale head 
of the fainting girl on his shoulder, he folded her to his broad chest 
very tenderly, and bore her over the log bridge to the house. 

James Hinman remained for a moment with au expression of doubt 
and alarm in his face. “Could it be—has he?—but no, no—the 
fear is preposterous—he must have seen us from the meadow,” he 
muttered, and then advancing to Blair, who still sat on the rock 
stupified with horror, he lightly touched his shoulder, aud in a 
smooth hypocritical voice, said, “ All are out of sight—now, Blair, 
is the time to save yourself.” 

The poor heart-broken youth raised his face, pale and collapsed 
with agony; his eye fell on the spot where the corpse had been; 
the grass was trampled and matted down with blood;—shuddering, 
he buried his face again in his hands and said, in a voice of hope¬ 
less misery, “ Do you wish for more ?—am I not a murderer?” 

“ True,” replied Hinman anxiously, u but look to your own 
safety—there is yet time for escape.” 

Blair dropped his hands slowly from his face, and his dim eyes 
met the anxious look of his persuader, with an expression of heart¬ 
broken misery, that appalled and softened even him, and bis voice 
had something of true feeling in its tones as he strove to persuade 
him from the spot. The sufferer appeared not to comprehend his 
object, and it would seem that no definite wish to escape actuated 
21 
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him, though he arose and staggered a few paces forward. He would 
have fallen, but that Hinman caught him by the arm. 

u Yes, help me—hold me up—I am weak and heart-sick,” he 
murmured, leaning heavily on the shoulder of his supporter. 

Hinman looked anxiously toward the house. One of the men 
was mounting his horse. u Look,” he exclaimed, pointing to the 
rider as he galloped toward the village— <c it will soon be too late— 
go with me, I will secrete you till night.” He threw his arms 
around Blair and strove to dra\v him from the place of death; but 
the intellect of the sufferer seemed bound up in one idea only. 
“ He was dead, I know it—quite dead—I shot him—is it not 
enough ?” he continued to repeat without moving a step, while his 
weight fell heavier and heavier on his companion. 

u Go with me, I entreat,” exclaimed Hinman impatiently; then 
hoping to arouse him, he added, “ It might have been loss of 
blood—he may not be dead.” 

These words of hope had their effect—Blair started upright, drew 
a quick, gasping breath, and walked rapidly toward the house. 

Hinman followed him to the brink of the river, and vehemently 
entreated him to return, and not to run headlong into danger. Blair 
paid no attention, but moved swiftly toward the house. The baf¬ 
fled villain uttered an execration, stood irresolute for a moment, and 
then followed him, muttering, u The fool! he will force me too 
far—I would not have a trial, but if he will run headlong let him 
take the worst.” 

Old Hinman bore the senseless Grace to her chamber, and laying 
her on the bed chafed her cold hands in his hard palms, poured 
water over her face, and strove by every means in his power to re¬ 
store her to consciousness. It was in vain; cold and marble-like 
she lay on the white counterpane, with the water-drops rolling from 
her cheeks and polished forehead, coldly, as if they were dripping 
from chisseled stone, while her whole frame seemed stiffening in 
death. It was more than a common fainting fit which bound the 
faculties and chilled the frame of poor Grace Suthgate. 

“ It’s of no use,” said Mr. Hinman, and his words came choking¬ 
ly from his throat, “ Its of no use—I’m afeared she’s dead, and I 
don’t know but it will be a marcy if she is, poor fatherless and mo¬ 
therless creature—I’ll go home aud send my woman or Nancy— 
poor Nance—it’ill almost kill her,” and laying the little hand he 
had been chafing softly on the bosom of the orphan, he removed 
the black ringlets which lay wet and uncurled from off her face, 
and turned away. 

When Nancy Hinman entered the chamber of her wretched 
friend, she found her sitting up on the bed, her eyes fixed on the 
opposite window, and her features still settled in a death-like 
calm. Nancy, who had never seen grief expressed but by tears, 
was surprised at her seeming resignation, and while the drops gath¬ 
ered in her own bright eyes, she threw her arms round the sufferer, 
whispering, “ Oh Grace, dear Grace, you can’t tell how I feel for 
you.” 

There was no answer, no motion in the sufferer. 
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“ Grace, oh Grace, you are cruel!—wont you take notice of me ? 
—what have I done that you wont speak ? ” 

u Hush, hush ! not so loud, you disturb me—I know you, I know 
all, but it hurts me to speak—open the window—I want air—my 
breath pains me,” whispered the mourner, but without turning her 
eyes or moving a limb. 

Nancy raised the sash and seated herself beside it. She 6aw 
Grace press her hand to her forehead, and after a few moments sink 
back to her pillow. She was uncertain whether she slept or not, but 
for four long hours there was no word spoken between them. The 
aun was down, its tints of gold died slowly from the horizon, the 
stars came out in their splendor, the moon rose as it had done the 
preceding night, all without remained the same—and yet in that 
house there was not a heart which had not been changed as with 
years of sorrow. How insignificant we are ! The very flowers we 
tread upon bloom as sweetly when our hearts are broken, as when 
the music of happiness is thrilling through them. The moonlight 
falls alike on the lovers in their bower, and the widow by the tomb 
of her husband. But oh, how different are its effects ! To the first 
it is the deepener of joy; to the other a mockery of sorrow. Our 
hearts are stricken, withered, blasted, while the rose bursts its germ 
and smiles itself out of life; yet the world goes on as heedless of 
our agony as of its falling leaves. We die, a few tears are dropped, 
a few moans are made—the hearts which ours have clung to droop 
for an hour, and this is all. No other thing in nature is disturbed, 
save the few green clods which are torn to admit us to the bosom 
of the earth. The waves of time roll over our empty places, and all 
things are as if we had never been. Alas ! how insignificant we 
are ! 

It was late when the hum of voices, which had ascended from 
below all the evening, died away. One by one the people from the 
neighboring village departed, and Nancy Hinman, sad almost for 
the first time in her life, sat alone by the little window of her 
friend’s chamber. As the clattering of the last departing horse died 
on the air, she arose and went to the bed-side of the sufferer. She 
lay still as if asleep. Her eyes were closed, but there was a trem¬ 
ulous motion in the shadowy lashes sweeping her cheek, and a 
working of her features, as the moonbeams lay full upon them, 
which would have disproved all appearance of recent slumber, had 
Nancy Hinman been a close observer. She—kind girl—bent down 
and kissed the pale forehead of the mourner, wept over her for a 
time, and then stole softly back to her seat, where she soon dropped 
into a heavy slumber. 

As the young girl lay with her arms folded on the window-sill, her 
bright cheeks pillowed upon them, and her frank brow exposed, 
by her curls, as the night-wind lifted them playfully from her tem¬ 
ples, Grace arose and stole softly from the room. The poor girl 
had been awake, listening to the voices from below, as a culprit 
within sound of the hammers which rivet his scaffold. A thin pe¬ 
tition only divided her from the women who were making her fa¬ 
ther’s shroud. She heard them consult on the form and measure- 
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ment; she heard the good Mrs. Hioman caution them to speak 
softly, that they might not disturb her; she knew, by the bustle, 
when those below were laying out the dead ; and yet she did not 
move, nor unclose her aching eyes ; but lay four long hours with 
her intellect quickened to painful acuteness, and her heart cramping 
within her, like a thing of distinct life. When all was still and 
her young watcher asleep, she stole down to mourn by the dead. 
She passed through the kitchen; two men were stretched along the 
chairs asleep, while another sat in a shadowy corner, with his face 
turned toward the wall. Grace was too wretched to notice them, and 
glided unseen to the parlor. She opened the door and the corpse 
of her father lay before her. The face was uncovered ; the grave 
clothes glimmered in the dim light, and were slightly rustled by a 
current of air, which swept over a honeysuckle at an open sash, 
and filled the room with fragrance. The poor orphans’s heart grew 
faint; it was the same vine she had nailed to the casement in the 
morning. The dewy blossoms she had trifled with then, were now 
breaking the moonlight as it trembled through them and flickered 
over the face of the dead. Slowly the orphan advanced ; she star¬ 
ted and her heart leaped within her, for the light quivering over 
the face of the corpse gave it the appearance of life. She bent her 
cheek ; it met one cold and stiffened; her heart contracted itself 
again. She sunk on her knees and strove to pray. Her throat was 
dry and agony almost choked her. With locked hands, and large 
drops breaking over her upturned brow, she struggled for words of 
prayer. A painful effort, and they broke from her lips. “ Oh God ! 
oh God ! help me to bear this mine affliction.” Straightway warm 
tears rushed to her eyes, the grasp of agony was taken from her 
heart, and she wept freely. Long and holy was the communion 
Grace Suthgate held with her God, there, by her father’s death 
couch. Her heart was pervaded with a sweet and invisible influ¬ 
ence ; a calm blessed feeling, such as human pen can never describe, 
took possession of her spirit; and she, Who had knelt down in her 
agony, arose resigned—nay, happy. The light was still on her fa¬ 
ther’s face, and a smile, pure and holy, such as his mortal lips had 
never know n, lay like a promise of heaven upon it. Grace stooped 
and pressed hor lips to the cold clay. As she raised her head anoth¬ 
er shadow fell athwart the corpse. It was her cousin who stood 
before her; Very pale he was, and his countenance looked solemn 
and deathlike in the dim light. Grace moved not, nor shrunk as he 
laid his cold hand on hers. She knew that he had killed her father, 
but she knew also, that his will had no part in the deed. He 
spoke, and his voice was low and very mournful. 

“ I did not think to find you here—they told me you were ill—I 
came to look on the dead while my keepers slept—tomorrow I go 
to be tried for his murder,— you cannot think me guilty of an intent 
to kill your father, Grace. ” 

“No,” replied the orphan, “ no—could you be here, by his side 
had you harbored a thought of murder ? ” 

“I thank you—from my broken heart I thank you,” said he, 
trembling violently and leaning against the window frame for sup¬ 
port. 
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As his hand grasped the casement, it crushed a flowering branch 
of the honeysuckle, which had fallen in at the open sash. He 
raised his hand and carefully removed the bruised flowers, and when 
he looked up his eyes were full of tears. 

u They are fresh and blooming yet—a day has not withered them,” 
he said in a sorrowful voice, accompanied by one of those painful 
smiles which spring from the very dregs of misery; then with a 
sudden gesture of despair, he turned to the body outstretched before 
him, and exclaimed with a burst of bitter feeling, u Oh Grace, 
Grace ! can this be real—parted forever—you fatherless—I—I— 
a murderer!—and all in a few hours. This morning—but this morn¬ 
ing—and we stood there, so happy, so full of hope—oh, my God, 
why was I permitted to work all this woe !” 

Grace laid her hand on his. She yielded to none of the regret¬ 
ful feelings which crowded to her heart. It is not the nature of 
prayer to strengthen the soul for a time, as does human resolution, 
and then lay it bare again to the ravages of the passions. No— 
faith and resignation may need guarding, but their strength is equal 
to the need of their possessor. Grace, I have said, placed her hand 
on that of her cousin. She, the bereaved, was about to administer 
consolation to the bereaver. The light of a pure spirit broke over 
his face, her black hair felt back from her pale forehead as she raised 
it to look upon him, and she appeared in her spiritual beauty like a 
ministering angel, rather than a mourner sorrowing over the dead. 
Her lips were parted to speak, when a heavy tread and a rough 
voice was heard in the passage. 

<c I am missed,” exclaimed Blair, “ they will intrude even here. 
Grace, you have given me comfort—me who—” his voice was chok¬ 
ed with grief—he grasped her hand with convulsive violence and 
left the room. 

The morntbg sun shone in upon the corpse, and Grace Suthgate 
was still kneeling by it. She knew not that the dawn had broken— 
she cared not that the flowers were awake and rejoicing in their 
dew. The rattle of the wheels which had borne Henry Blair to 
prison was still sounding in her ears. She was praying for him, and 
her entreaties went up to the Most High as a rich incense ; for 
they sprung from a heart, which, like flowers, yielded its sweetness 
in greatest abundance when it was most severely bruised. She un¬ 
closed not her eyes, and her voice, like tones of broken music, 
ceased not to ascend till the promise of strength and faith was 
vouchsafed to her. 

Those who came to prepare for the funeral looked on the calm 
brow of the young girl and wondered. 

Mr. Suthgate was buried on his own ground, just beneath the 
precipice at the back of the house. A large maple overshadowed 
his grave, and wild roses blossomed thickly about it. One thing 
was remarkable regarding the funeral—old Mr. Hinman was not 
present—nor had he been at the house since the morning of its 
master’s death. It was said that he was ill; but when Nancy re¬ 
turned to nurs.e him he reproved her sharply for deserting the poor 
orphan, and commanded her to return, and not leave her again until 
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she was sent for. In vain, Nancy, who truly loved her father, be¬ 
sought him to allow her to remain with him. “ Grace was ealm,” 
she said, “ and kept about the house all the time, never appearing 
as if any thing had happened, only once in a while, when some of 
her father’s books or things came in the way; and tlieu she would 
go about her work with the tears dropping from her eyes for an 
hour at a time; and her smile had a strange kind of look about it, 
just as if it would say, oh, how my heart aches!” Old Hinman sat 
in his great easy-chair, with his hands clasped on his knees, and 
large tears rolling one by one down his cheeks, as Nancy gave this 
simple description of her friend’s suffering. His daughter looked 
in his careworn face and her heart was pained, for she had never 
seen him sick before. 

“ Do let me stay with you, father—Grace does not need me— 
there is no work to do, for she don’t eat scarcely any thing, and 
brother James comes night and morning to feed the stock and take 
care of things.” 

At the mention of his son’s name, Mr. Hinman suddenly unlock- 
ed his hands and turned remarkably pale. He half started from his 
chair, and with trembling lips exclaimed, “ Don’t name him—I tell 
you don’t name him,”—then suddenly checking himself he fell back 
to his seat, adding, ‘‘Leave the room, Nancy, you’ve done no 
harm.” 

“ It would be almost impossible for a person to be left more com¬ 
pletely alone, than was Grace Suthgate by the death of her father. 
Brought up entirely in his society, living almost alone with him 
from childhood, she had centered all the earthly affections of her 
humble and loving heart in his existence. Never in her whole life 
time could she remember a harsh word or act coming from him. 
No second object had found a place in her heart till the arrival of 
Henry Blair, and even then, the love she bore her parent seemed 
to expand with her capacity to love another. Suddenly, in a mo¬ 
ment as it were, the support of her life, the oak to which she was 
the vine, was cut down forever, and she, the loved and cherished, 
became an isolated creature in the wide, wicked world. It is 
strange that she did not die then—that her heart, so pure and ten¬ 
der, had not broken in the uprooting of its gentle tendencies. It 
might, but for him who tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Grace had one earthly hope left, to which she clung with feminine 
tenacity—that was Henry Blair. She knew that she never could 
marry him with her father’s blood on his hands, however innocent 
he might be ; yet she could hear from him sometimes ; and it was 
a luxury to pity him—to feel that one in the world, who shared her 
lineage, would remember her with the tenderness she had been 
wont to inspire. She had no fear for the event of his trial—it was 
a form, she thought, necessary to his character. To he acquitted 
publicly by his fellow men might lessen his own regret, and it gave 
her comfort to anticipate the time of bis release, though she knew 
that she should see him no more. 

While Nancy Hinman was making her unsuccessful visit to her 
father, James had taken the opportunity to visit Grace, who receiv- 
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ed him kindly, for he had performed many friendly offices for her 
since her bereavement. His face wore a show of sympathy, and 
his manner was even more than commonly soft and insinuating. 
After some hesitation, he informed her that Henry Blair’s trial 
would come on in about a week, and inquired if she could mention 
any witnesses whom she wished to have summoned in his behalf. 
Grace thanked him and answered calmly, that she supposed none 
were necessary to his exculpation, save himself, he being Ihe only 
person present. Hinman seemed embarrassed. He arose, walked 
across the room and returned to his seat. 

“ I fear,” he said with some hesitation, “ I fear you misconceive 
the nature of my evidence—I am sorry to say it would be little in 
favor of your cousin.” 

Grace looked up in astonishment. “Mr. Hinman,” she said in a 
faltering voice, “ you do not mean to say that you know aught more 
than that my father died by the accidental discharge of his nephew’s 
gun ? ” 

“Miss Suthgate, it grieves me to say I do. I would give my 
right hand that I did not—for my knowledge, after what has passed, 
may be construed into malice. I knew Blair in Boston, but we did 
not assimilate—he was passionate and haughty—I—but that is un¬ 
important. You know what has passed between us here. I was to 
blame, perhaps—certain I am that I was rude to you—but if ever a 
man deserved to be forgiven for outrage I—” 

Grace, who had been growing faint and weak with apprehension, 
interrupted him, “Do not, do not torture me, I pray you—but tell 
me the worst at once.” 

“Miss Suthgate,” replied Hinman solemnly, “you have not for¬ 
gotten that I called here on the afternoon of your father’s death— 
you may remember what passed between us, but you cannot con¬ 
ceive of the bitter disappointment with which I left your presence. 
I had been out upon the hills alone—I did not feel in the mood for 
returning home after your unkind severity, and wandered, I know 
not how, to the opposite hill. As I stood resting on my rifle, and 
indulging in the moody thoughts your rejection had given rise to, it 
so happened that your father and cousin passed without perceiving 
me. Blair was eagerly pressing some request he had previously 
made—they stopped a few paces from me—I was not in a fit tem¬ 
per for joining them and remained quiet. I soon learned that Blair 
had been asking for your hand in marriage. Your father was gentle, 
but steady in his refusal. Blair grew angry, and became more and 
more peremptory and impetuous in his demand. Your father look¬ 
ed surprised and displeased. At length Blair descended to abusive 
epithets and harsh language. Your father turned sorrowfully away, 
and as your cousin followed with fresh arguments, he said aloud and 
with some asperity, ‘Henry Blair, ask her not of me, she is my all, the 
sweet copy of her mother—I cannot tear her from my home to place 
her in the bosom of one who has no command over his own pas¬ 
sions.’ Again your cousin broke in with vehement expostulations. 
His uncle shook off the youth’s hand from his arm, exclaiming with 
some warmth, ‘ Harry, I will listen to no more—nothing but death 
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can separate me from my child,’—and as if to avoid further impor¬ 
tunity he hurried down the hill, and stepping upon that rock yon¬ 
der, was preparing to discharge his gun. Blair was always passion¬ 
ate. Then, his disappointment drove him to fury. Seizing his rifle 
he lifted it to his shoulder, exclaiming, ‘ Then by your death be it! * 
—and before I could prevent the fatal act, he had fired. You know 
the rest, yet I would add my belief, that the deed of guilt was per¬ 
petrated from the blind fury of the moment, and not from premedi¬ 
tated malice. I have now told you what my evidence must be be¬ 
fore a court of justice.” 

Grace made no answer or comment. She was sitting with her el¬ 
bows on her work-table and her face buried in her hands. Not a sob 
nor a groan broke from her lips as this proof of crime was laid before 
her, and she was so still, that it almost seemed that her breath¬ 
ing had stopped. She remained thus immovable and speechless for 
a time, as if stupified with the guilt of her last earthly object of 
love. Still her mind was busy ; all the transactions of the last few 
weeks flashed through it in quick review. There was one hope. 
Hinman hated her cousin—he might have spoken falsely. She re¬ 
solved to go to the blasted pine and mark the position of the fatal 
rock—if it was concealed—if a bush or a tree, large enough to hide 
the form of a man, grew between that and the spot where she had 
seen her cousin standing; she determined to believe in his innocence; 
if not, her heart sickened at the alternative, for then Hinman’s story 
must be true. Without speaking, and heedless that any one was 
present, she arose and left the house. Hinman saw the direction 
she was taking and followed her unnoticed. She walked very 
slowdy, as if fearing too early conviction. She paused a moment at 
the spot of trampled grass where her father’s body had rested, and 
then went up the hill. She reached the old pine and turned slowly 
with her face to the rock. It projected out from the face of the 
hill, and there was no tree—no bush to obstruct the view—even the 
crevices aud spots of moss w'ere plainly discernible. Her father 
had been murdered . A pang came over her as if her heart had been 
cleft in tw r ain by a sharp knife. Visions of the gallows—the halter 
—and her cousin the murderer , for a victim, flashed through her 
mind. Her brain reeled, and she would have fallen headlong from 
the eminence, had not James Hinman sprang from behind a neigh¬ 
boring tree aud caught her in his arms. 

He sat down on a bare root of the pine and laid her head on his 
bosom. What were the thoughts swelling that bosom it beseems 
us not to say. Certain we are that Grace Suthgate, the pure and 
beautiful, would never have remained there, had strength been given 
her to remove from a pillow so polluted. But she heeded not her 
resting place, for she might have been stretched upon the rack with¬ 
out knowing it, so busy was her sick mind with thoughts of guilt 
and death. She turned her head a little and opened her meek 
eyes to his, as they were bent on her with an expression which she 
had never met before. ‘ Is there no hope, no doubt, must he die ?’ 
It was as the dove appealing to the serpent. 

u Grace Suthgate,” said Hinman slow ly and impressively, “ there 
is a way—I can save him—marry me and I will,” 
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A cold shudder crept over the poor girl—she broke feebly from his 
arms and sat upright on the ground. “ l would go home, 9 ’ she said, 
*‘1 would be alone/** 

“Promise that you will think of what I have said,” replied Hin- 
tnan, supporting her as she arose and moved away. 

4f l will think—I will pray to do right,” she said, shrinking from 
his arm and collecting her strength to descend the bilk 

Iiinman followed her at a distance till she reached the house. 
When there, she shut herself in heT room, and kneeling with her 
hible before her, searched diligently for such passages as related to 
capital punishment. She read, reflected and prayed, and her opin¬ 
ion was formed from the best of sources. She had no doubt of her 
cousin’s guilt. She knew it to be impossible that he should have 
killed her father accidentally , situated as the two parties were at the 
time of the murder. She herself saw him raise the rifle deliberately 
to his shoulder; and though her eyes had been turned before the 
precise aim was taken, she had seen the effect. What would her 
evidence be but a confirmation of Hinman’s ?—and of the truth of 
his statement she had almost positive proof, for how could he have 
known that JHair had asked her of her father, as bad been agreed 
upon in the morning of the fatal day, unless lie hr-d indeed heard 
the conversation he affirmed to have taken place between tbc uncle 
.and nephew? Yet, fully convinced of the crime as she was, the 
young girl felt justified in saving the life of a human being at any 
sacrifice, even though he had committed the grievous crime of slay¬ 
ing a fellow man—her own almost idolized parent—in a moment of 
insane passion. There was no medium punishment; it was death 
or acquittal with Blair; and Grace Suthgate was one of those who 
shuddered at the sanguinary cry for human life, which is still con¬ 
tinued by our laws, while those very laws punish blasphemy against 
the Most High with imprisonment and fine. 

Legislators—ye who make a common spectacle of human suffer¬ 
ing, hardening the hearts of the public thereby.—refer us not to the 
ficripture for a justification of your cruel demand of blood for blood. 
Have not the same scriptures said, he who blasphemeth against the 
Lord shall be punished with death? Is not this as plain as the law 
Against murder,and have ye not refined it down by human legislation ? 
Nay, is there a single divine law which ye in your courts of justice 
render to the letter save this, 4 Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ 

* • • • 

Paris Hill, eveu with its multiplied inhabitants, seldom contained 
so dense a crowd as that collected to witness the trial of Henry 
Blair. From eight to ten in the morning people had been flocking 
to the village from all directions, some on foot, some on horse-hack, 
and others crowded into the numerous wagous which liued the 
fences on either side of the main street. 

44 Halloo, you Zeph Potter, jest wait a minute aud I’ll be your 
company,” cried Benjamin Wheeler, a tall, lathy farmer, as he tuck¬ 
ed a wooden rum-bottle under his arm, and hauled a tin pail of 
butter and an empty molasses jug from under his wagon seat, 
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“Wal, come along then, for these ’ere dried apples an’t none of 
the lightest, I can tell you,” replied Zephaniah, stopping short and 
settling a well packed bag more firmly on his shoulder, “come, 
hurry along, for I’ve got a tarnal long list o’ notions to get afore I 
can go in to see that college chap hauled over the coals.” 

Benjamin gathered his merchandise together, and the two began 
to navigate their way through the noisy crowd collected before the 
store they wished to enter. 

“ By gracious, look at them ’are goggles,” exclaimed Zephaniah, 
facing round to a man, who, with green spectacles on his nose, and 
two huge law books under his arm, was making bis way to the 
court house. 

As Zephaniah stood gaping after the green-eyed lawyer some 
roguish wight in the crowd plucked at the bag behind, the string 
gave way, and half of his load made for itself a quick passage to 
the ground. 

“Now if that an’t too bad,” exclaimed Zephaniah, setting down 
his bag and patiently stuffing the strings of apples back to their 
place. As he was so employed, his friend Ben, who was always 
up to a joke, took his molasses jug and pail in one hand, while he 
knocked Zeph’s hat over his eyes with the other. 

“ I say there, you Ben Wheeler, if you’d jest as livs, I’ll take 
care of my own hat,” cried the sufferer, tugging to get the refracto¬ 
ry chapeau from over his great nose, which projected like a wedge 
between it and his face. 

Ben broke off short in the horse-laugh which followed his manly 
exploit, and drew back with instinctive respect, for a young female 
in deep mourning passed him at the moment, leaning on the arm of 
the county sheriff. Her large sorrowful eyes were raised for a 
moment as she passed the boisterous man, as if in wonder that any 
thing could be merry at such a time. 

“ It was her father the chap killed,” whispered Ben to his friend, 
who had set his nose at liberty and was again shouldering his bag. 

“You don’t say so—wal, I swow-I hope they’ll hang the varmint.” 

While the two friends were making their way to the store, Grace 
Suthgate had entered the court house. Her thick mourning veil 
was drawn over her face, as she took the most remote station on 
the seat prepared for the witnesses, and drew her black shawl tight¬ 
ly around her person, as if that could conceal her from observation. 
The room was crowded, the judges and jury had taken their pla¬ 
ces, and Henry Blair was at the bar. His face was pale and bore 
a settled expression, as if be had called forth all his resolution to 
go through the approaching trial; yet occasionally, when he en¬ 
countered the curious glances of the crowd, his brow would flush 
crimson, his lip curl haughtily, and those who gazed shrunk from 
the flashes of his indignant eye. When Grace entered, the proud 
composure of his look vanished, a mist came over the eyes, and with 
a half-stifled groan he grasped the railing of the bar with both his 
hands, and letting his face fall on them remained till the clerk arose 
to arraign him. The charge was that of wilful murder. Grace 
Sathgate bent forward in painful anxiety as the indictment was read, 
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and when the clerk turned to the prisoner and demanded, in a loud 
and solemn voice, 4 Guilty, or not guilty,’ she threw her veil sud¬ 
denly back, and fixed one long piercing look on the face of the ac¬ 
cused. He saw that pale, anxious face exposed unheedingly to the 
public gaze, and his eyes were unflinchingly fixed on hers, as he an¬ 
swered in a firm and distinct voice, 4 Not guilty of an intent to kill. 

The black veil was suddenly dropped, and those who sat near the 
orphan heard one long broken sigh, and then saw tear drops, large 
aud bright, glimmering beneath the thick crape as they fell in rapid 
succession to her lap. 

The attorney-general rose to open the trial. His address was el¬ 
oquent, brief and conclusive. He manifested more of sympathy 
for the accused than is usual with the opposing counsel in such 
cases, but yet expressed his entire conviction of the prisoner’s guilt. 
He asserted that he should bring witnesses to prove, that the pris¬ 
oner at the bar had deliberately shot the deceased after a dispute, 
which had arisen between them while on a shooting excursion. An 
appearance of extreme surprise was visible in Blair’s countenance 
during the whole of the attorney’s speech. Once he sprang to his 
feet as if to interrupt it, but resumed his seat again in silence. The 
attorney-general closed, by requesting permission to introduce Grace 
Suthgate, the daughter of the deceased, in behalf of the State. Eve¬ 
ry eye was turned to the young witness as she arose and took her place 
on the stand. The clerk requested her to raise her veil and to draw 
the glove from her right hand. She obeyed, and a murmur of pity 
and admiration ran through the crowd, as her still, white face was 
exposed to the public gaze. She was told to raise her hand that 
the oath might be administered. The poor girl turned her face 
piteously toward the attorney-general, as if to appeal for protection. 
Her lips parted, but she could not articulate a word, while the un¬ 
gloved hand grasped the railing before her for support. 

44 Do not be frightened, young lady,” said the attorney soothingly, 
and evidently affected by her appearance, “you have the sympathy 
of all present.” 

An expression of thrilling gratitude rushed into the face of the 
prisoner, who had been gazing on the witness with intense interest. 
The attorney caught the look, and his voice was even more respect¬ 
fully gentle when he again addressed the witness. 

44 Raise your hand, my dear young lady,” he said, “you have 
nothing to fear—I will not fatigue you—my questions shall be brief— 
permit the oath to be administered, I entreat you.” 

He was about to say something more to encourage her, for he 
supposed her embarrassed by the fixed gaze of the multitude, and the 
uncommon silence which reigned even to the remotest corners of the 
room, so intense was the interest excited; but as he uttered the last 
words she raised her eyes, and while a slight color broke over her 
face, expressed the determination not to be sworn, or to bear witness 
in the trial. There was nothing like bravado or boldness in her 
denial; her voice wa9 sweet and firm, and she looked determined, 
but genlle as a dove. 

The attorney-general saw that entreaty would be of no avail. 
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CC I am sorry to hear this refusal,’’ he said u are you advised tiiai 
the court has power to compel you to speak ? ” 

“ I know that it has the power to punish, but I cannot bear wit¬ 
ness in this case,” she mildly replied, drawing her veil and moving 
from the stand. 

The judges and jury gazed on her in astonishment, while the per¬ 
plexed attorney, who knew that she had refused to appear before 
them till compelled by the sheriff, turned to the presiding judges* 
and, though with evident reluctance, requested that a committal 
might be made out against her. 

“ Give her time to reflect,” replied the humane magistrate, loath to 
inflict imprisonment on a being so delicate, M if she continues obsti¬ 
nate after the other witnesses for the state have testified, l shall be 
obliged to proceed against her.” 

The attorney bowed his acquiesccuce, and the business of the 
court went on. The name of James Hinman was next called. 
There was a slight bustle near the door as that personage separated 
himself from the crowd and advanced toward the stand. Grace 
uttered a faint cry on his appearance, and falling back in her seat 
watched him with agonizing solicitude, as he took his station on 
the witness-stand and raised his hand to be sworn. His presence 
was a death-blow to her hopes. Half her patrimony, consisting of 
the bank-stock her father had owned in Portland, she had given to 
bribe his absence ; and that being insufficient, she in her despera¬ 
tion had promised her own hand in marriage, if he would refrain 
from giving evidence against her cousin. Yet great as had been 
her sacrifice, there he stood, about to repeat the same fearful story 
which he had once told to her. The wretched girl closed her eyes 
and listened to the proceedings of the court in utter hopelessness. 

Being questioned by the attorney-general Hinman proceeded to 
relate, that on the day of Mr. Suthgate’s death he had been out 
alone, shooting in the woods, and that as he had stopped to rest 
awhile by a certain pine tree, growing on the face of the hill oppo¬ 
site Mr. Suthgate’s house, the deceased and the prisoner at the bar 
had passed him. They were conversing cheerfully and were evident¬ 
ly in high spirits. He added, that not being in a mood for company 
he had remained quiet, while the two sat down on some fragments 
of rock nearby. Their heads were both uncovered, and Mr. Suth¬ 
gate’s hat, together with the fur-cap of the prisoner, was thrown on 
the dead leaves at their feet. As they were resting themselves a 
large bird sailed over the pine, and settled on a tree near the foot of 
the hill. Mr. Suthgate snatched Blair’s cap which lay nearest him, 
and ran to a neighboring rock, from which he could get a bettef aim 
at the bird. His rifle missed fire. While hastily reloading it, he 
placed the stock against the stem of a bush, with the muzzle oppo¬ 
site his breast as he forced down the charge. He was returning 
the ramrod when something, probably a twig of the bush, touched 
the trigger, and the rifle was discharged into his bosom. At this 
moment the prisoner at the bar fired off his rifle preparatory to enter¬ 
ing the house, but the witness was certain that the act was harm¬ 
less, and that Mr. Suthgate came to his death by the accidental dis¬ 
charge of his own j^un. 
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Aj Hinman pronounced the last sentence, the prisoner sprang to 
his feet with an expression of thrilling joy, which met with an an¬ 
swering glow in the heart of every person present save one, Jamea 
Hinman; he turned his eyes on the prisoner, and their expression 
was that of a cat trifling with the mouse it still intends to destroy* 
That expression changed as be looked toward Grace. She was 
sitting as the ioyful surprise of his last words had left her, bending 
gently forward, her hands clasped, her lips apart, and her very soul 
beaming in gratitude through her eyes; but the instant she saw 
the glance cast from the witness to the prisoner, her heart again 
sickened with doubt—she had seen that look before. 

The attorney-general, who had expected a far different story from 
his witness, cross-questioned him closely, but his answers were 
ready and consistent. Two or three unimportant persons were 
then examined and the prisoner was called upon for his defence. 
His counsel expressed himself ready to submit the case to the jury 
without further plea, trusting entirely to the evidence introduced 
by the state for the acquittal of his client. The attorney-general 
acquiesced, and after a brief address from the court, in which the 
presiding judge expressed his clear conviction of the prisoner’s in¬ 
nocence, the case was given to the jury. Without leaving the box 
they rendered a verdict of not guilty. All proceedings against Grace 
was of course relinquished, and Henry Blair was discharged. In 
the bustle attending the breaking up of the court, Hinman contrived 
to get by the side of Blair as he was leaving the bar. Putting his 
mouth close to his ear he whispered, “ I have sworn falsely , hut you 
are not the less a murderer .” The acquitted prisoner started and 
recoiled as if from the hiss of a serpent. 

Hinman left his venomed arrow to rankle in the heart of his vic¬ 
tim and turned carelessly toward Grace, to whom he addressed a 
few low, earnest words. She arose and went with him from the 
court room. One look of anguish she cast on Blair. He dared not 
approach, for he felt that notwithstanding his acquittal the curse of 
her father’s blood was still upon him. Bewildered by the events of 
the trial, and terrified by the rude jesting of the crowd, Grace was 
conducted to a chaise, into which Hinman followed her before she 
was fully conscious of his object. The poor girl looked out among 
the multitude in search of the man who had brought her from home ; 
every face was strange and she drew back into the chaise resigned 
and hopeless. It was a relief to her when she saw that he intend¬ 
ed to carry her home. Had he chosen any other direction she must 
have submitted, for she was helpless in his hands. They had tra¬ 
velled nearly an hour in silence when Hinman suddenly checked 
his horse, and taking her hands in his, said— 

“Miss Suthgate, my sweet Grace, look upon me—I have per¬ 
formed your conditions—your cousin is free—when am I to claim 
my lovely reward ? ” 

“Then it was all false, and you have forsworn,” exclaimed the 
wretched girl, tearing her hands from his grasp and looking around 
the lonely spot as if for help. 

Hinman forcibly retook her hands. “ Let us understand each 
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other,” he said sternly, “I will not be trifled with—did you not 
promise to give yourself in marriage to me, immediately after the 
liberation of Henry Blair, on condition that I would absent myself, 
or refuse to give evidence against him ?—have I not performed the 
condition to the letter? ” 

44 Oh no, no!—I never dreamed that you could swear falsely—I 
only asked absence, not perjury—not perjury.” 

44 One question, Miss Suthgate, and I have done—are you pre¬ 
pared to fulfil your promise, to be mine three days from this ?—the 
certificate of the town-clerk is in my pocket—do not shrink and 
shudder as if I were a reptile, but answer me.” 

44 What can I say ?—how can I act ? ” she exclaimed, wringing 
her hands and weeping bitterly, 44 will nothing soften you ?—I have 
money—alas, no, I have given that to you already—but oh, have 
pity on me—I am alone, parentless—why do you seek me ?—my 
heart is withered up—sorrow ha3 blighted me—I can never love 
aught earthly again. Take me home I entreat you—leave me to 
spend my humble and sorrowful life alone, till I can lie down by 
my father’s grave and be at rest—do this and I will bless you, but 
oh, do not drive me to the deadly sin of marrying you unloved—of 
wedding one perjured before heaven.” 

Hinman gazed coldly on the beautiful creature as she uttered this 
rapid and passionate appeal. With strong determination he kept 
down the expression of mortified pride which sprung to his lips, 
when she said that she could not love him; but the blood, in spite 
of his efforts, rushed over his forehead at the close of his speech. 

44 It is well,” he said, “I have your answer,” and gathering up 
the reins he deliberately turned his horse’s head and drove back 
toward Paris. 

44 Why do you turn back ? ” enquired Grace timidly. 

44 To unsay the oath you complain of—the murderer shall not 
escape me.” 

On went the horse; his every foot-fall came like a knell to the 
heart of the tortured girl. The village spires were becoming more 
distinct each moment; distant shouts and the hum of many voices 
were on the air. Slowly she reached out her hand and grasped the 
reins. 44 I promise,” she said in a husky whisper. 

Hinman turned his horse. 

Poor Grace Suthgate ; she little knew that our laws permit of no 
second trial for the same offence, or that James Hinman would as 
soon have thrust his hand into a heated furnace, as to have acknow¬ 
ledged his recent perjury ; but it mattered not—she was in the paw 
of the lion. 

* * # # 

44 Nancy, will you draw that curtain ?—I would not look on my 
father’s grave to night,” said Qrace Suthgate sorrowfully, as the 
nimble fingers of her friend were busily twining a pink wreath 
among her black tresses, preparatory to the bridal. 

Nancy stepped lightly across the parlor and drew the curtain, 
then returning she said, 44 Come now, Grace, look in the glass and 
*ee if I havn’t fixed your hair beautifully—I’m so glad you let me 
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get that white frock, for James would have thought you did not 
care for him if you had’nt fixed up a little.” 

u It is very pretty,” said Grace, going to the glass and smiling a 
sad smile of patient endurance, u I could wear this or any thing, 
Nancy, to please you.” 

“That’s my own sweet sister,” exclaimed Nancy, kissing her 
gaily. 

“ Sister —oh yes, you have been more than that to me, Nancy.” 

“Not that, but my real sister,” replied the happy girl, clasping 
her hand over the bride’s neck and looking roguishly into her eyes. 

Grace turned away to hide the anguish of her heart. Nancy 
thought her friend had a strange way of being happy, for she had 
no idea that any one could be otherwise on her wedding-night. 

“ Grace never did laugh and talk like other folks,” she said to 
herself as she stood by the glass, twisting her own bright curls 
round her fingers and arranging them about her rosy face; but her 
thoughts soon took a new direction. 

“ Don’t you think it odd that James did’nt ask father and marm 
to the wedding ?—I’m sure I don’t see what makes him so private 
about it; I don’t suppose father would come, for he’s too sick ; but 
I should have thought brother might have asked him.” 

“ Nancy,” said the bride with sudden animation, “ does your 
father know of—of—what is to happen here to-night ? ” 

“ I’m sure I can’t tell—James told me not to say a word about it, 
but I suppose they’ll be as mad as fire at me if I don’t—I’ll tell you 
what it is, I’ve a good mind to run home now, and jest give father 
a sly hint—but there comes James and the minister up the road 
now; never mind, I can sly out of the back door,” and without 
further deliberation Nancy threw a shawl over her head, and gather¬ 
ing up the skirt of her white dress started on her expedition. 

Hinman and his companion must have loitered on the way, for it 
was full twenty minutes after Nancy’s departure, before they enter¬ 
ed the house. Hinman left the divine in the kitchen, while he 
went to the parlor in search of his bride. She, poor thing, had 
been schooling her heart for his reception. Meekly and without 
any visible signs of repugnance, she allowed him to draw a seat to 
her side and to take her hand in his. 

“ I am happy to see you so composed,” he said, passing his arm 
gently about her waist—the clergyman is in the next room—may I 
call him in now ?—but where is Nancy ? ” 

“ She has stepped out, but will return directly,” answered the 
victim in a low, patient voice, though her heart was almost burst¬ 
ing with suppressed anguish. 

“No matter—a few minutes can be of no consequence,” replied 
Hinman, notwithstanding he was secretly annoyed at the delay. 

Grace timidly withdrew her shrinking form from his arm and 
arose, for her powers of self-command were leaving her. Embold¬ 
ened by the unresisting gentleness of her manner, Hinman also left 
his seat, and while still retaining her hand in his, he threw his arm 
again round her waist, and drawing her suddenly to his bosom, 
pressed a kiss on her lips. The poor bride struggled a moment, as 
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if she had been girt by the coil of a serpent; a shiver ran through 
her frame, and she lay fainting in his arms. 

Hinraan laid the insensible girl on the sofa, and went calmly into 
the kitchen for water. He had placed his arm under her head and 
was sprinkling her face, when the door suddenly opened and his 
father entered, followed by Nancy. It was no wonder that young 
Hinman dropped the pale head from his arm, and sprang to his feet 
in the astonishment of the moment; for never.was human being 
so changed as was the man before him. 

His tall, robust form had fallen away, till his clothes hung loosely 
on his limbs, as if they had beeu made for a much larger person. His 
hair, but a few months before scarcely tinged with silver, now 
hung iti thick gray masses over his forehead—his eyes were sunk¬ 
en, and the skin lay in wrinkles on his lean cheeks, formerly so full 
and ruddy. His whole appearance was that of a man who had 
suffered imprisonment for a long season. Nancy Hinman stood be¬ 
hind him, with her hair blown about her face, and her white 
dress wet deep with dew. 

“ Leave the room,” said the old man turning toward her. He 
waited till the door was closed, and then advanced sternly to his 
6on, on whom he fixed his sunken eyes with deep and threatening 
meaning. 

“Dar’d you to think of marrying her ?” he demanded, pointing to 
the insensible Grace. 

James was about to speak. The old man prevented him. u Don't 
open your lips, but leave the house.” 

Hinman drew himself up and haughtily returned his father’s 
glance. “I am of age,” he said, and shall act my own pleasure.” 

The old man’s face became bloodless—he cast a rapid glance round 
the room, and then advancing close to his son, he laid bis hand on 
his shoulder and whispered a few words in his ear. James Hinman 
sprang from under his father’s hand as if it had contained an instru¬ 
ment of death. His face was colorless, and he stood cowering and 
trembling like a whipped hound under the old man’s eye. 

“Go,” said the father, sternly pointing to the door, “go—I 
would’nt have your blood on my head—go! ” 

Hinman walked to the door. He was about to open it when 
the old man turned and stretched his arms toward him. His thin 
lips trembled, and tears rolled over his wrinkled cheek. 

<c James,” he said in a broken voice, “ James, I will never see 
you agin on this side the grave; take this, and if there’s any 
good in you, repent of your sinful doings,” and placing a shot-bag 
half full of silver iu his discarded son’s hand, he turned away, 
covered his face and wept aloud. 

When Grace opened her eyes James Hinman had gone, and hia 
father was kneeling before the sofa on which she lay. 

“ Grace Sutbgate,” said the old man, “ I have treated you most 
cruelly—1 have been sick and did’nt know of what was passing 
out of doors, or I’d never have let things go so far. It’s a hard 
thing to turn agin one’s own flesh and blood. It’s like death for 
me to say it, but Grace Sutbgate, it was my son, my only son, 
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that killed your father. No wonder you start and stare so wildly— 
no wonder—who’d have thought it of him that I used to be so proud 
of, when he was a little fellow, following me to the meadow when 
I went out a mowing, and bringing my dinner and bitter-bottle 
when I sat down to rest—who’d have thought that he’d shoot a man 
down before my eyes ! ” 

Here the wretched old man buried his face iu his hands and 
sobbed, till the room was filled with his voice of mourning. After 
awhile he raised his face. 

u I hav’nt slept a night siuce I knew it—you’ve been in trouble, 
but look here—has sorrow taken off your flesh like that.” 

He held his hand before the light; the skin was shrivelled, and 
his long bony fingers seemed almost entirely fleshless. 

“I never expected to come out agin, and I shut myself up alone, 
that I need not see the boy as he passed in and out—but I shall 
feel easier, now I’ve told you the truth. I believe I should have 
died if J’d kept pining over it alone—but now I feel better. But I’ll 
tell you just all I know about the wicked deed, and then if you’ve 
a mind to complain agin the boy I can’t find fault—but it’ll kill me 
and the poor old woman, and little Nancy that thinks so well of 
him yet.” 

Grace strove to comfort the poor old farmer. She assured him, 
that she would take no measures against his son, and that the secret 
of his crime should never be divulged, except to Henry Blair. This 
promise tranquilized the old man, and before he left her she had 
gathered from him all that he knew of her father’s death. 

On the morning of the murder Nancy Hinman had called on some 
errand to her friend, and had entered the parlor in search of her, 
just as Blair was assisting her to nail the honeysuckle to the win¬ 
dow, where she accidentally heard the conversation in which it was 
settled, that Mr. Suthgate’s consent for the union of the cousins 
ehould be asked, while the uncle and nephew were at their sport. 
With girlish love of fun Nancy stole out of the house unnoticed, re¬ 
solving in her heart to torment Grace about her love scene the first 
time she could find her alone. While going home she met her bro¬ 
ther and in the careless gaiety of her heart related the^onversation 
she had heard, and described the laughable predicament of poor Blair 
when the honeysuckle broke loose over him. Having shared her 
merry thoughts, she tripped home, ignorant of the train of evils 
she had lighted. James was equipped for a day’s shooting when he 
met his sister, and he proceeded alone to the hills. Solitude to him 
served only to engender evil thoughts. The indignity he had 
received from Blair rankled in his heart, and his sister’s narrative 
served to mature an indistinct wish to be revenged into a determin¬ 
ed resolution. Though Hinman was a villain his predominating 
passion was vanity; he coveted money more because it enable him 
to gratify his inordinate self-love, than from any iuherent passion 
for wealth in the abstract. This leading feature in his character 
had been outraged by Blair, and deeply mortified by Miss Suthgate’s 
refusal. He had loved Grace as far as he was capable of loving any 
thing, and the thoughts that she had rejected him for Blair, his 
23 
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enemy, aroused all the feelings of bitterness and malice that strong¬ 
ly characterized him. He resolved to see Grace once more, and if 
she still remained obstinate in her refusal to —. He dared not 
think plainly to himself what he intended to do, but thoughts of 
murder lay deep in his heart. ‘ She shall never be his,’ he mutter¬ 
ed between his clenched teeth as he entered the house, where Grace 
was alone. In what state of mind he departed we have before 
related. 

Old Hinman had on that afternoon been mowing in Mr. Suthgate's 
meadow; the day was warm, and the old man laid down his scythe 
and went up the brow of the hill, to drink of a spring whose waters 
he knew to be pure and limpid. As he was balancing himself on 
his hands and knees, with his lips to the water, he heard a crack¬ 
ling of the brushwood nearby, and on looking up saw his son James 
a few paces from him, and further on a man, whom he supposed 
from his cap to be young Blair, with his head turned as if looking 
at something in a distant tree. Just above him stood another man 
with a hat on, whom he took for Mr. Suthgate, but whose back 
was toward him. He saw him raise his gun as if to discharge it in 
the air. Turning to look on his son at the instant, he saw him 
raise his piece and take deliberate aim at the man on the rock. 
Before he could speak both guns mingled their sounds in a simulta¬ 
neous discharge. The man on the rock gave a sudden spring and 
turned his face. The horror-stricken parent heard his son exclaim, 
«By all the furies I have mistaken my man,’ and then saw him dash 
into the brushwood, through which he took a circuitous route to 
where the body was lying. The appalled father heard young Blair 
utter a cry of terror as he rushed down the hill, and he knew that 
the poor youth supposed himself the accidental murderer. All this 
happened in a minute’s time. The old man saw it all. Can it be 
wondered at, if he shrunk from exposing the crime of his first-born ? 
Is it strange that, thinking the violent death of his neighbor would 
be considered accidental, he shut himself up, and there pined with 
concealed sorrow, ignorant of all that passed between the fearful day 
of his son’8 guilt, and that scarcely less awful night, when the mur¬ 
derer sought to marry the orphan of his victim ? 

* • * • 

Gentle reader,—suppose six years to have passed, and permit me 
to change the scene from the Androscoggin, to the drawing-room of 
a wealthy and promising young lawyer in Boston. It was elegantly 
furnished—books and prints lay about, though centre-tables were 
not then in fashion—numerous paintings, which the connoisseurs 
pronounced as gems, lined the wall, and a rich Brussels carpet cover¬ 
ed the floor. Before the fire, which burned cheerfully on the marble- 
hearth, sat a lady habited in a black satin-dress. She was reading 
in a large easy-chair, with one little foot resting on an ottoman, and 
the other half buried in the nap of a superb rug. So elegantly 
rounded was her form, and so smooth was her cheek, that it would 
seem almost impossible that she could be mother to the beautiful 
children, who sat a little back playing on the carpet. One, a fine 
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manly boy of four years, with dark curly hair, bright black eyes, 
a bold forehead and a most mischievous smile, contrasted beautifully 
with the little girl at his feet in a pink frock and white pantaletts, 
who raised her soft blue eyes and shook back her sunny hair with 
such a graceful motion, as the baby man strove to make her under- 
stand an assertion he had been making. 

“ Mamma, mamma, is not sister named after you ?” cried the little 
fellow, running to the lady by the fire and leaning across her lap, 
while the little girl clambered up behind her seat, and putting her 
tiny hand on the comb which confined her mother’s hair, bent her 
rosy face over and whispered coaxingly, “ Mamma, may I ? ” 

Before the mother could answer, the comb was brandished in the 
air, and down came a shower of glossy tresses over her wrought 
lace cape. 

“ Oh Grace, you rogue,” exclaimed the mother, reaching her 
hand back and patting the little girl’s cheek; “ Well master Henry 
what were you inquiring of me ? ” 

“Only, Mamma—,” the sentence was not finished, for that mo¬ 
ment the door opened, and our old friend, Henry Blair, entered. 
The children ran forward to meet him, and his beautiful wife stood 
blushing and laughing at the figure she made, with the ottoman 
overturned on the rug and her hair hanging like a veil almost to her 
feet. 

Blair seemed uncommonly serious. He took a seat, and lifting 
the little girl to his knee kissed her, and then turning to his wife, 
said, “ Grace, you know I was called upon to advocate the cause of 
a man imprisoned on various charges of forgery; his trial is over.” 

“ And what is the result ? ” inquired Grace, stopping on her way 
to the glass. 

“ He is convicted and sentenced on the different indictment^, to 
twelve years in the state-prison ; but you know this person, Grace, 
his name is not French, but— ” 

“James Hinman ! ” exclaimed Grace, dropping the hair she had 
gathered up, and drawing close to her husband as if there was dan¬ 
ger in the name. 

“ It is no other,” replied Blair, “but he is so much altered in 
appearance you would hardly know him.” 

“I hope his father and dear Nancy will not hear of his arrest,” 
said the wife, seating herself and gazing thoughtfully on the fire; 
“ bad as he was they loved him, and now the old man is growing 
more happy and Nancy is married, it would entirely unsettle them 
again.” 

“His change of name will prevent his trial getting abroad,” 
replied Blair, but his wife did not hear him; her thoughts were 
with her father’s grave on the banks of the Androscoggin. Ed, 
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THE AGED PRISONER. 

I have read, heard, or dreamed of an old man, long imprisoned—1 think for 
debt—who, on hearing a bird, that flew, singing, over hi» prison walls, was at 
first evidently delighted. But soon, as he contrasted the bird’s liberty with his 
restraint, the desire for freedom grew so strong within him, that he became de¬ 
ranged. Tk$ singing of a bird made him a maniac! 

For years a haggard prisoner sate 
Within a dismal cell, 

Where faintly through the heavy grate 
The light of heaven fell— 

With one so lone and desolate 
E’en hope refused to dwell. 

Old age and grief had bleached his hair. 

And deeply in his face 
The furrowed inroads of grim care 
The eye might plainly trace— 

Ah! well that old man might despair, 

Immured in such a place f 

Twelve times the earth around the sun 
Had urged her steady flight— 

Twelve times their race the seasons run. 

And he shut from the sight— 

Twelve lingering years!—to him as one. 

Long, dark and dreary night! 

The spring in * robes of living green ’— 

Nature’s awakening hymn— 

Bright summer with its skies serene, 

Cheered not his dungeon dim— 

Nor autumn with her brilliant sheen— 

’ Twas winter all to him ! 

The grating of his prison door 
Was all the sound he heard, 

Save once, above his walls did soar 
A little warbling bird; 

And while its song did sweetly pour, 

Oh, how his heart was stirred ! 

Oh, how he longed to break away, 

Like that young bird as free ! 

No bounds his onward flight should stay, 

But, drunk with liberty, 

He recked not where his steps should stray, 

So he from man might flee ! 
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’ T was then he cursed the iron fate 
That bound him to his kind— 

* T was then he wildly beat his grate, 

Like one with frenzy blind: 

Alas ! the song that charmed so late, 

Had wrecked the old man’s mind! C. P. I. 


DIARY. 


Madam,— If the following extracts from my Diary, written during a cruise 
among the West India Islands, meet with your approbation, I shall accasionally 
send you a number. 

NUMBER i. 

The Blilp—Sunset at Sea—A Calm. 

August 29, 1835. —We have now been at sea about eighteen 
days, and in that time have not met with a single sail. Here I am, 
seated at my table, trying to cudgel out of this over-labored brain of 
mine some new ideas, for a page in my journal. I have but one 
topic—the ‘vast, salt, dread, eternal deep.’ This to be sure, with 
its storm and majesty—its billows and darkness—is a good subject; 
but one cannot be always harping on the same theme, be it ever so 
good, and I have hammered out my ideas on this, till they have 
become as thin as the gold-beater’s leaf. Joy, joy !—‘Sail O!’ I 
hear from aloft. 

Looking up the companion-way I saw one of the men standing 
on the fore royal yard, pointing to the southward. I went on deck 
and swept the horizon with the glass, but it was sometime before I 
could descry any thing like a ship; at last I caught a glimpse of a 
dim misty speck, rising in the horizon, which I had taken for the 
foaming cap of a wave. She neared us fast and was soon distinctly 
visible. It proved to be a brig, and a beautiful object she was. 
Every stitch of canvass was spread on her slender spars, even to her 
diminutive sky-sails and royal studding sails, and her long black 
hull was heeled down to the breeze, so that her lower studding 
sail yards sometimes trailed in the water. Like a snowy cloud she 
glided along the blue expanse—the sun-beams basking on her dis¬ 
tended sails—tossing the rampant waves from her bows, as though 
she were at play with the frolicksome waters, and cared not for 
their strength nor their terrors. In very deed she seemed ‘ instinct 
with life.’ She came up across our bow with the speed of a sea¬ 
bird, and our captain hailed her. 

It was the brig Coquette, from Philadelphia, bound for the 
Spanish Main. After she had learned our name and destination, 
she rounded to—we followed her example; and as the two com¬ 
manders w r ere somewhat acquainted, our captain and myself went 
on board of hen A neater looking craft I never set foot in—her 
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hull was long, low and clipper-built, and hei 1 decks were as cleafl 
and white as the sanded floors of my aunt’s cottage, (which any one 
may see by going to Limington,) her spars long and tapering—and 
there was not a few of them—»and every thing was in its place and 
taunto. The captain and occupants of the cabin shook hands with 
us, and invited us below to some refreshments. We took a glass of 
wine and spent a jovial half-hour with them, and at parting, all 
struck up the tune of ‘ Auld lang syne.’ 

No sooner were we in our boat than the snowy wings of the brig 
were spread again. She made a sweep in the water, and slowly 
heeling to the wind, was off with the speed of an arrow—not how¬ 
ever till she had given us a parting salute, which was answered by 
an old resty iron bellower, that we had on board our ship. Steady 
and far she sped upon her lonely way; and I began to doubt the 
correctness of her name, as I saw her fading in the distance— 
swerving neither to the right or left—too straight forward and un¬ 
wavering for a coquette. Gradually she sunk below the horizon, 
and my heart grew sad, when 1 thought that this chance meeting, 
„ hundreds of miles from land, was the first and last, in all probability, 
that would ever take place between this good-natured captain and 
his officers, and myself, although we were but friends of an half-hour. 

This evening we had a most resplendent sunset. As the day-god 
sunk to his ocean lair, the huge clouds, that had all day long been 
hanging around the horizon, piled up in every form and shape 
imaginable, gathered onward to the west, marshaling like moving 
troops around their potent sovereign, as the splendidly robed depu¬ 
ties of some eastern soldan surround the couch of their dying chief. 
They formed themselves into massy ridges, changing as they neared 
the sun from purple and amber, to the most brilliant and burning 
hues, till the sun itself was fairly eclipsed in the fiery splendor his 
rays had kindled. Overhead, in the far depths of the shadowy sky, 
hung down ragged masses of clouds, gorgeously colored, like fiery 
fringed banners, pennons and scarfs, floating around the fortress of 
the storm-god when he concentrates his emissaries for a tempest. 
Meanwhile, the sea, borrowing the hues of the sky, seemed to roll 
in billows of molten gold towards the west, the centre of the glori¬ 
ous pageant. Altogether the burning magnificence of the scene 
was almost terrifying. 

August 30. —This morning the weather was calm aud still as 
death—the broad undulating sea hushed and breathless as a lake, 
deep amid mountains—the sun hot as in the deserts of Arabia. 
The ship was surrounded with fish—dolphins, baracouters, porpoi¬ 
ses, and myriads of uncouth and shapeless forms, whose names, if 
they had any, were unknown to us, darting hither and yon, and 
floundering up and down, from the surface to the very depth of the 
sea—some apparently with neither head nor tail, and some all head 
and tail—black brown, blue, white and yellow. 

“ Egad ! 99 said Bill Tryon, one of the sailors who had been sway¬ 
ing a fishing line up and down in the water, all the forenoon, to non 
effect, as a couple of sad colored and sorry-eyed, lumpish non¬ 
descripts lolled out from beneath an old red baize shirt that was 
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soaking in the water, “ Look here, Mr. Hackinsack, I’ll be chissel- 
led if this ere don’t beat all I ever seed in salt water afore ! ” 

Thinks I, you are right there, for never were the equal of such 
unsightly, deformed article* conjured up in the wild phantasms of a 
crazy brain—or in the dim, indistinct, apprehensive and monstrous 
shapes, that lear at us and flit round us in troubled dreams or night¬ 
mare. 

Sundown.—Still calm—not a breath of air—the ocean outstretch¬ 
ed, a vast polished mirror, reflecting the clouds that are slumbering 
in the depth of the sky, and here and there the dark forms of the 
little stormy petrels that are sorrowfully winnowing the sluggish 
air on the bosom of the sea. The water around us is alive with 
ill-favored and slimy minutiae born of the wave and struggling into 
existence. It seems as though the very sea is decomposing, for want 
of wind to set it in motion. 

Sept. 3. —Still calm, with occasionally very light airs—scarcely 
more than a ‘ cat’s paw ’—dropping down from some cloud and 
spreading over the water—and here we are, scarce a dozen miles 
from where we were five days ago. Oh ! the pleasures of a sailor’s 
life. It reminds me of the ship becalmed in the ‘ Ancient Mari¬ 
ner’s ’ story. 

“ Day after day—day after day, 

She lay without a motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship . 

Upon a painted ocean." Rolla. 


THE TUILLERIES. 

There is music on the evening breeze, 
There is fragrance from the orange trees, 
Freshners from grateful fountains playing, 
Beauty in crowds, all various straying, 
Love on each lip, smiles in each eye— 

It is an hour of revelry. 

I am alone in this bright hour; 

It boasts for me no charmful power; 
Foreign to me is the gay sound 
Of the light language, flut’ring round; 
Foreign to me that music’s tone, 

It wakes no memories I have known. 

The English eye may beauty find 
Amid this scene; the English mind 
Find interest in its silent scan 
Of the varieties of man : 

But English hearts can never be, 

Gay France, in sympathy with thee. 
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THE BENEVOLENCE OF EXAMPLE. 

We have all more or less to do with the formation of the character 
and promotion of the happiness of those around us. The character 
of him who is born to-day, depends as much on the coudnct and 
minds of those by whom he is to be surrounded hereafter, as on 
the nature of the mind that animates his own little frame. 

It is the influence of example and instruction that every parent 
. has to dread. It is not the fear that honest poverty may overtake 
his child, that disturbs the last moments of the Christian father It 
is not the fear that splendid honors will not encircle the brow of 
her child, that causes the pious mother to linger on the very thresh- 
hold of the tomb, struggling with death, living on in spite of the 
grim destroyer, and as it were borrowing the breath of another 
world, to warn him against the evils of this. It is the fear or the 
dreadful uncertainty of the character that may be formed by the 
mingled influence of the varied circumstances of life which her 
child must lead. 

If it be the character then, which we so much desire to leave as 
an inheritance to our children, and which is the greatest blessing 
that benevolence can confer on man, let the parent who hangs over 
the cradle, who thinks for his child, who moulds him to his own 
words and actions—let the mother whose peculiar office it is to 
watch over the fresh fountain of young existence to sprinkle into it 
the salt of happy immortality, and prepare it to unite again with the 
source of living water at the right hand of God—let both in view of 
the hour when they will beg of death one moment more to give 
utterance to a word of advice to the portion of self they must leave 
behiud them—let both begin with the first dawn of existence, to 
transfuse through the soul those principles of action that will serve 
as a brazen wall of protection from the evils of this life. 

But the benevolence that professed teachers may and ought to 
practice, is incomparably greater than that of any other class. Such 
have it in their power to mould their pupils to any shape they 
please. Hence the highest kind of benevolence with them must be 
to shape them after the image of virtuous excellence. 

The collected wisdom of many ages has taught us of later 
days to calculate with wonderful certainty the effects of any given 
course of education on the mind. It is not too much to say that a 
proper acquaintance with the unchangeable laws of mind, allows us 
to estimate the effect that a single word may have on the character 
of an individual or nation. 

Let every teacher be aware then, of the importance attached to 
his office. Let him feel that no money can be put in the balance 
against a well informed mind—against a judicious formation and 
developement of that intellectual principle which must characterize 
the woman and the man—against that elevated sentiment of the 
true object and end of our being which can only be gained through 
the channel of instruction poured fresh and often on the ear of youth 
—against that fuud which no fire can bum, no water drown, no ad- 
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vefse change of external circumstances impair, and no death harm 
or destroy. Let him consider that one wrong notion—one bad as¬ 
sociation of thought, put into the endless chain that connects this 
world with the next, may be the ruin of a beloved son or daughter. 

It will not to be considered a cause of wonder then, that we in¬ 
sist on a carefulness of early education as one of the highest species 
of benevolence that accountable beings can exert upon each other— 
when it is admitted, that it depends almost wholly on the parents 
and instructors of youth to lay the foundation of their future char¬ 
acter—to put in motion, even while the child is in the cradle, that 
divine machinery which may raise the intellect to the highest earth¬ 
ly greatness, and which will continue to move unworn when it shall 
have exchanged worlds, and have risen into a purer existence with 
all the discipline and consciousness of this world about it. 

But the benevolence of example and of instruction is pre-eminently 
within the sphere of the philosopher—the man of long experience, 
who knows the power of circumstances. The very meeting of a 
great man, says Seneca, may be of lasting advantage to us. 

We all recollect distinctly enough the impression which a single 
word or action made on us in early life. And this should animate 
every one who would exert the best and most lasting benevolence on 
his fellow creatures, to weigh well the force of his examples. It is 
in the power of the poorest man, provided he knows the laws of the 
human mind, to do more good, by a single word, than the richest is 
able to do, by the mere disbursement of money. The poor philoso¬ 
pher who walks our streets unnoticed, and unknown, has more to do 
peihaps, with the formation of the character of our children, than we 
ourselves. And heaven only knows how many acts of benevolence 
the unknown tongue, and comparatively unseen face, has performed 
Xovvarosthe very children whom we, perhaps, would not like to have 
visit the company of those same benefactors. There is no man who 
has the use of speech, and a knowledge of the principles of mind, 
who cannot be constantly doing good. Every individual that walks 
the street or mingles with society, has in his power the moral welfare 
of some few, if not of many. It is in the power of the good man to 
4rop a word on th.e ear of the susceptible youth whose influence shall 
not cease to be felt till eternity shall have found an end. His very 
look has the power of transforming character. A single word falls 
on the ear of youth like a thunder clap. The whole train of the 
young admirer’s associations is completely changed and be becomes 
a new creature. 

This accidental, or wayside usefulness then, is a species of benevo¬ 
lence that all are able in some degree to practice towards those around 
them. And who can exercise a nobler office! Who can be better 
employed than in giving a proper moulding to the character of the 
youth who surround him? Doep any one wish to live forever? 
Does any man wish to revolutionize the moral world ? Does any one 
desire to multiply his existence in this world and the world to come ? 
Does he wish to wield a wider sway than either Caesar, Alexander 
or Bonaparte? Does he wish to look around him at the day of death, 
and say, these are the characters I have been instrumental in rearing 
24 
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up to the praise of God and the good of the human race } Let him 
beware of his example and of his instruction. Let him weigh his 
words as in a balance. Let him look forward to the elfect that each 
thought and look and word may have on the future character of each 
who listen to his conversation. Let him feel anxious for each op¬ 
portunity for saying a word—exhibiting a look, or performing an act 
that shall give a healthy tendency to the character of some giddy or 
careless youth. A single word fitly spoken may be more valuable 
than apples of gold in pictures of silver. A single precept properly 
given may serve as a perpetual mentor to the orphan and supply the 
place of a watchful father.* 

•From an unpublished Address on Benevolence, by Mr. F. 


ADDRESS. 

BY THE BET. Z. CALDWELL. 

The following touching address was written by the Rev. Z. Caldwell, the first 
and lamented Principal of the Readfield Seminary, a few weeks before his death, 
and immediately after a severe attack of the disease, which deprived that inetitu- 
lion of one who had labored intensely in its service, and who had its interests at 
heart to the last. It was his death-bed tribute to the pupils he had loved to teach—*, 
the last breathings of a heart which continued to pour forth its affectionate solici¬ 
tude for them, even when struggling in the grasp of death. There is something 
sacred in the latest emanations of a soul purifying for heaven, and going out from 
the world it has benefitted, before it liar, hardly passed through the first stages of 
its usefulness. We read the simple and touching farewell, with sad and chastened 
feelings. The spirit which is about entering the shadowy portals of eternity 
seems still to linger benignly around its earthly vineyard, even when it feels that 
the joys of paiadise are prepared for it. 

“ It is a pleasant thing to die and feel, 

Our last mild pulses throbbing, while the seal 

Of death is placed upon our placid brow.” Ed. 

Mt Dear Pupils, —When it was decided by Providence that 
my labors and pleasures among you must cease, I had appointed 
an hour in which to address you briefly, and take an affectionate 
leave of you. But of this privilege Heaven seemed willing to de¬ 
prive me. I was prevented (as you know) by the opening of a 
scene, which threw every earthly prospect distant, and made me 
feel the value of an anchor cast in heaven. I now take a pen in my 
trembling hand, hoping to be able to communicate to you a few, at 
least, of my sentiments; but must anticipate your indulgence for my 
imbecility both of body and mind. And now for myself. Many of 
you have been acquainted with me in other days, when the enjoy¬ 
ment of the present was agreeable, and the prospect of the future 
cheering. Perhaps some of you may inquire how it was with your 
friend, when the shades of earthly misfortune gathered around him, 
till but a few scattering beams of light cheered the gloom. I may 
say that poor nature truly trembled, and would have retired from 
what seemed so much like her hasty dissolution ; but I did not for 
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& moment forget that it was devised in heaven by my best friend, 
who does all things well. Hence no corroding fear has chilled my 
breast. I have firmly believed that some good end will be answered 
and have, therefore, constantly looked for brighter scenes, about to 
rise in earth or in heaven. My sickness has already learned me some 
useful lessons; I have proved in some measure how comparatively 
trilling are bodily sufferings.' But the mind seems created to be eter¬ 
nally more and more powerful to suffer or enjoy. Whatever destiny 
may await my poor body, let my spirit be pure, and fitted for im¬ 
mortal pleasure. I have also seen those principles of real benevo¬ 
lence, which I have endeavored with so much pleasure to inculcate 
in your minds, eminently exemplified in your conduct to me. Your 
affection has been proved by labors unremitted, though unrewarded. 
This sympathy of soul would infuse a glow of joy into the heart of 
a sufferer, and teaches me that the pleasures of sickness are no para¬ 
dox. But the most painful lesson I have learned is that the hand 
of Providence often touches the soul’s most tender sensibilities. 
If I had been permitted to enjoy the term with your in health, I 
think my pleasures would have been more than commonly fall to 
the lot of men. I had united labor and pleasure, and pronounced, 

11 Absence of action is distress.” 

My highest delight has been to speak to listening hearers of the 
glory of the gospel of God. But my strength is prostrate, my pen 
is almost useless, my voice at present sealed in silence, and I live 
an example of what I would have deprecated, necessary inactivity. 
In fine, I seem as thrown aside among the world’s worn-out machine¬ 
ry. But all is well. How happy would I be to live and lead the 
way for myriads of my fellows, from the plough to walk in the paths 
of science, to climb the steep of eminence, and drink from the sub¬ 
lime fountains of intellectual enjoyment. Happy to lead thousands 
of the daughters of science back to ages remote, where they may 
study genius in the original, ply the sources of the sublime philoso¬ 
phy of Plato and Socrates, or go on with Newton through his sys¬ 
tems of worlds, till their minds, assuming angelic wings, shall soar 
with piercing eye “through nature up to nature’s God.” Still Aap- 
pter, if I could take my trumpet and go up upon the walls of Zion. 
This may be my privilege. The prayers of the pious may gain this 
for me. At present I am in a balance that wavers, and how it will 
finally vibrate is know only in heaven. 

My dear fellow youth, may you be happy in all your relations; 
and while you cheerfully defend the great fabric of human happiness, 
may you ever support the standard of this rising Seminary, on 
which shall be represented science and virtue , hand in hand. Let 
me solicit you ever to unite the pursuit of knowledge, with the 
practice of piety. Let me pursuade you to prepare to meet with 
me in peace in the “great day of decision, which shall try men’s 
souls.” 

I have written a few scattered fragments, as strength permitted. 

I would write much, but time and strength both fail me, and I must 
drop my pen. Many of you I shall doubtless see no more clothed 
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in mortality. I most affectionately bid you all adieu; and endeavor 
to repress my flowing tears, and alleviate my painful sensibility, by 
the hope, the cheering hope, the ardent hope that we all, “having 
washed our robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” 
shall together participate in the sublime joys of immortal glory, 
where 

Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 

Are felt and feared no more. 

Zenas Caldwell. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Madam,— 1 hare written the following little Fragment for your very interesting 
publication. It is from the annals of real life. 

I saw her in the bloom of youthful beauty. The blush of modes¬ 
ty was on her cheek, and sensibility sparkled in her azure eye. I 
will not attempt to delineate the beauties of her person, much less 
to portray the graces of her mind. Suffice it to say, she was all that 
is good and lovely in woman. Again I saw her. She stood beside 
the altar, pale and lovely: her dew-lit eye was raised to heaven, and 
her slight frame trembled with emotion, as she took upon her the 
holy vows of wedlock. Years passed on, and again I beheld her. 
She was bending over the coffined clay of a lovely infant! A mo¬ 
ther’s anguish was swelling her heart and heaving her bosom with 
convulsive sobs, as she pressed her lips, for the last time, to the 
marble cheek of her child ! With a trembling hand she wiped the 
gathering tears from her eyes, and raising them to heaven, murmered 
4 Thy will, O God, be done; what is one of thy creatures that she 
should dare to complain ! ’ A more than mortal calmness came over 
her. She stood in the dignity of a superior being, gazing on the 
dead form of her beautiful child. Again I saw her. She stood be¬ 
side the bier of him who had been her friend, her soother, her coun¬ 
sellor—the bier of her husband. He had been called in manhood’s 
pride to lie down by his lifeless child, and she, his beloved one, was 
left to w r eep his premature death. It is true when she felt his last 
breath on her cheek—when she met his last dying look of love, she 
thought life a burden ! But heaven was still her support—on that 
she leaned, and that soon taught her to be resigned to this last and 
greatest affliction. Calmly the bereaved, but lovely mourner, took 
her last farewell of him she had loved with the constancy of woman, 
and with a serene brow, took her fatherless babes to her bosom. 
Once more I saw her. Still fair was that lovely brow, over which 
the dark hair parted in luxuiiant brightness. But ah! how strange¬ 
ly cold—how awfully still! She too was dead ! She too had died 
in youth’s bright hour! With a tearless eye had she clasped her or¬ 
phans to her heart and commended them to heaven. Then, even 
then, her faith failed her not—even at that trying moment, when 
death was busy at her heart, her faith failed her not. She was a 
Christian. G. F. 
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LINES BY A SCOTCH LADY. 

Why dost thou talk of death, laddie? 

Why dost thou long to go ? 

The Master who has placed thee here, 

Has work for thee to do. 

Why dost thou talk of death, laddie ? 

What will they say in Heaven, 

When God shall ask u Hast thou improv’d 
The talents I have given? 

tl I gave thee wealth—I gave thee power— 

The poor around thee spread ; 

Where are those sheep and lambs of mine 
Thy hand has rear’d and fed ? 

u I gave thee mind and eloquence 
Thy fellows to persuade; 

Where are the thousands by thy power 
More wise and happy made ? 

tl I placed thee in a land of light; 

My gospel round thee shone; 

Where is that heavenly mindedness 
I find in all my own ? 

“ At length I sent thee chastisement 
That thou mightst be my son; 

Where is that humble heart, that says, 

* My God, thy will be done ? ’ ” 


THE POETRY OF SUMMER. 

There is poetry in the hum of bees, when the orchards are in 
bloom, and the sun is shining in unclouded splendor upon the wav¬ 
ing meadows, and the garden is richly spangled with spring flowers. 
There is poetry in the hum of the bee, because it brings back to us, 
as in a dream, the memory of by-gone days, when our hearts were 
alive to the happiness of childhood—the time when we could lie 
down upon the green bank and enjoy the stillness of summer’s noon, 
when our hopes were in the blossoms of the orchard, our delight in 
the sun-shine, our untiring rambles in the meadows, and our perpet¬ 
ual amusement in the scented flowers. Since these days, time has 
rolled over us with such a diversity of incident, bringing so many 
changes in our modes of living and thinking, that we have learned, 
perhaps at some cost, to analyze our feelings, and to say, rather than 
feel, that there is poetry in the hum of bees. 

But let one of these honey-laden wanderers find his way into our 
apartment, and while he struggles with frantic efforts to escape 
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through the closed window, we cease to find pleasure in his busy 
hum. 

There is poetry in the flowers that grow iu sweet profusion upon 
wild and uncultivated spots of earth, exposing their delicate leaves 
to the tread of the rude inhabitants of the wilderness, and spreading 
forth their scented charms to the careless mountain wind—in the 
thousand, thousand little stars of beauty looking forth like eyes,with 
no eye to look again ; or cups that seem formed to catch the dew 
drops; or spiral pyramids of varied hue shooting up from leafy beds, 
and pointing faithfully to the shining sky; or crowns of golden 
splendor mounted upon fragile stems ; or purple wreaths that never 
touched a human brow; all bursting forth, blooming and then fading, 
with endless succession in the midst of untrodden wilds;—in rain 
and sunshine, in silent night, and glowing day, with an end and pur¬ 
pose iu their brief existence inscrutable to the mind of man. 

Sarah Stickney. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


4 Prose and Verse, By Isaac C. Pray.' —Just ready to drop out of our chair 
with fatigue—time late enough to be abed—and the books themselves, which we 
are called upon to review, almost a mile off, it cannot, will not be expected that 
we should be very particular. Yet for the love we bear the craft of authorship, a 
word or two we must and will say of two or three that have just appeared, or 
disappeared about our path—leaving the rest to be imagined by the reader ; assur¬ 
ing him by the way that if we had room for extracta, and time to go to the court¬ 
house after them, where they lie stored away in our desk, we should be able to 
prove all that we mean to say on the subject, and perhaps more. 

The prose of Mr. Pray, though smooth and flowing enough, and occasionally 
energetic, is not to be compared with his poetry—or rather with some of his 
poetry. But he should eschew humor—and be rather shy of criticism. The 
poetry we refer to—O, that we had the book here to justify our opinion !—is rather 
serious and old-fashioned—almost solemn, indeed, and often so entirely superior 
to the great mass of the writing we find here huddled together, as to make us— 
even ourself—wonder at the mistaken estimate people sometimes hold of their 
own capabilities. The plain truth is that Mr. Pray does not understand his own 
character. Much of the book is entirely unworthy of what we knmo he is capable 
of, and know too, from the bright convincing glimpses we sometimes get of the 
ore that is within him—bubbling and seething like a furnace—when he appears 
least sensible of the peculiar manifestation—when it may be that he persuades 
himself he is yielding only to the attraction of earth, and forsaking, if not forget¬ 
ting the star of his heritage. For our single self, we are satisfied that if he will 
continue writing for a while, with a stronger and haughtier confidence in himself, 
the day is not far off when he will wonder that he should ever have been moved 
to publish any, oven the best of the pages to be found in this collection of prosb 
and verse— good though many, excellent though a few of them are. We heartily 
wish him success, and the more, as being an Editor, and one exceedingly well 
adapted to the management of just such a pleasant, prudish, highbred paper as 
Tin Pearl. 
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* Grenville Mellen’s Ode to Spurzheim.' —A fine, bold burst of poetry— 
\vith passages of extraordinary power, which we would quote, if the book were at 
hand—with a few more quite unworthy of the author—the whole concluding with 
a stanza of w orth imperishable—and yet, as a poem, taking the w hole of it toge¬ 
ther, having just nothing at all to do with the subject! It is an ode written for 
the anniversary of Spurzheim’s death—commemorating the birth of Phrenology. 
Yet Spurzheim is not mentioned—and Phrenology barely alluded to! But the 
Passions are—and as we take it, in pages which are part and parcel of some re¬ 
jected address intended , for the opening of some theatre or other. How was it, my 
dear fellow ? How was it ? Hold up your head and give us the truth—yea or 
nay? Still we are glad the poem was delivered—and gladder still to see it pub¬ 
lished—for whole stanzas are to be found in it superior to any thing of Mellen's 
we have met with lor a long while. 

* Corrected Proofs, By H. ft. Weld, , of the Galaxy .* — Here is an original !—& 
fellow that thinks for himself. Were we called upon for a motto, to be scored 
upon the title-page just over that wooden vignette— a portrait of the author by the 
way—and a perfect likeness !—it should be —Sub tegmine fag — i —which we would 
English thus —I fag in the shadow. For the truth is, Weld is always at work in 
the shadow, and always will be, if others don’t find it out—and speedily too. 
Why, there is not upon the face of the earth—so far as we know or believe—a 
more truly original, Oliver Goldsmithean sort of a fellow, than the author of these 
Corrected Proofs. With a plenty of quiet unpretending humor, like poor 
Oliver himself, he is half the time sitting mum in a high chair, with his feet hardly 
touching the floor—agape and wondeiing at the outlandish pranks of inferior 
men, or breaking his shins mayhap over the chairs and tables, out of jealousy for 
an ope—you remember the stories reader ? They are all told of Goldsmith poor 
dear Oliver. Well—now H. H. Weld, in his unspeakable simplicity and old 
fashioned sober truth and sly humor, is wonderfully like Oliver Goldsmith ; but 
like the author of Prose and Verse— and yet more like Goldsmith—he does not 
understand wherein his own peculiar strength lies. We do. And that we may 
put him in the track, at least, if nothing more, leaving him to find out the issue 
for himself, we will just venture to tell him—where it does not lie. It does not 
lie in the pathetic—no indeed! nor does it lie—though he may—in the serious 
drama—and what is more, it does not lie in working over the ideas of another. 
Essentially original—there is no writer who appears to borrow more ferociously 
than H. H. Weld. Original by nature, he owes it to himself—and to us for telling 
him the truth, and teaching him to turn his toes out and hold up his head with 
our delicately twisted whalebone—he owes it to himself, say we, never to steal 
his brooms ready made, however lazy and sleepy he may happen to feel—cveiy 
though they lie in his way, covered with dust and cob webs-with never ail 
owner, till he has given them a shake or two and touzled them up for the public 
and called them by another name. 

CHA.Ri.rs s. Datms'9 Address before the Allmri or Bowdoir College, 
Sept I 18:15 Just such an affair as might have been expected from the writer. It 
i, philosophical, classical, unique, and replete with allusions to circumstances and 
literary scraps, or tit bits, not familiar to common readers. 61r. Daveis possesses a 
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full, and even overflowing mind. His reading must have been very extensive and 
various, and his memory tenacious and prompt, or such an address as this would 
not have been written in the short space of time, which, as appears from the date 
of his invitation to the performance, was allowed him. We regret that we have 
not space for further remarks. It is for sale at our bookstores, or ought to be, and 
we recommend it to all who are acquainted with the author as a gentleman and 
scholar, which will take off a pretty large edition, if we are not mistaken. *. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


* The Lady’s Book.’ —The enterprising publisher of this work continues to 
embellish it, even more splendidly than he promised in his prospectus for the pre¬ 
sent volume. 1 The Queens of Europe * wds a superb engraving. Indeed each 
number cohtains some beautiful specimen of the arts, worth the price of subscrip¬ 
tion, independent of the good literary matter which fills its pages. 

Mr. Godey is informed that his polite request shall be attended to, as soon as we 
can possibly command the time requisite for its accomplishment. 

f TnE Lady’s Companion’ continues to be exceedingly interesting. The pre¬ 
sent number, for February, contains a fine engraving of the Penitentiary on Black¬ 
well's Island. The original contributions are good, and the whole work worthy 
of an extensive circulation. 


‘The Passion Flower.’— Will our lovely sister of the Passion Flower—for 
most lovely we take it for granted she is—forward us numbers two and four, of her 
exquisite little periodical? They have never reached us, and our set will be in¬ 
complete without them. 

* The Cincinnati Mirror.’ —It rejoices us to meet with our old favorite again, 
even though our numbers are seldom either * here or there,’ but arc most frequent¬ 
ly lost on the road from Ohio to ‘ down east.’ The new appearance of the Mirror 
is admirable. Its old editors have returned to its superintendence, and have cast 
off that tasteless, outlandish title of ‘ Buck Eye,’ and ‘ Richard's himself again.’ 
We gladly renew our exchange, faithfully promising to supply all missing num¬ 
bers at the end of the year, and claiming the same attention from the talented 
editors of the Mirror. 

* The Baltimore Athenecm ’ is a fine quarto, well priqted, well filled, and we 
hope well supported. 

Last month we apologized because our story was not finished ; now we must 
beg our renders to excuse us that it is, even at the expulsion of some two or three 
good articles. We had no idea that it would take so many paoes, and when 
assured of the fact we could not find it in our heart to cut it in two again. We 
promise not to repeat our offence very speedily, especially as the increase of 
persona] labor is not altogether pleasant to ourselves. 
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{For the Portland Mogadne.) 

THE JOCKEY CAP. 

All who hare taken Frycbnrg on the if way from Portland to the White Mount 
tains, are acquainted with the location of our story, though at the lime of its com¬ 
mencement that beautiful village was far from presenting the cheerful aspect 
which delights the traveller of the present day. Then, a pine forest waved itsclose 
branches over the plain where the academy now stands, a memento of the great 
statesman who took the first step of his splendid career in its walls. The Saco 
river, which now winds its thousand intricacies amid green pasture lands and lux¬ 
uriant meadows, then threaded the wilderness and glided on, in the shadow of 
trees that had battled with the storms for centuries unscathed by the settler’s axe. 
The rich and highly cultivated intervals, stretching from beyond the village, al¬ 
most to the brink of Lovell’s Pond, were then one dense wilderness, peopled by the 
wild beasts of the forest; while the near hills, and more distant White Mountains, 
which give a picturesque variety to the scene, were but another wild feature 
in the gloomy but magnificent landscape} the first, frowning with their bleak 
crags over the timber land spreading away from their feet; the other, looming 
dark and bald against the sky, looking gloomy and terrible, as if they formed the 
outposts of the universe. Of all the cultivated acres which at the present day sus¬ 
tain thousands with their produce, one patch of clearing only existed. It lay in 
the very lieart of what now constitutes the village. Here a few emigrants from 
the Bay State and from the mouth of the Saco, composing in all about thirty per¬ 
sons, had located themselves. A cluster of log houses had been erected, and the 
land, just disencumbered of its timber and dotted with blackened stumps, was bur- 
thened with its first growth of Indian corn, which shot up to an uncommon height 
for the season, so rich was the newly broken alluvial. 

Though in the neighborhood of a savage tribe of Indians, the settlers had re¬ 
mained undisturbed in their humble occupations until security made them confi¬ 
dent; but on the first winter after their emigration, hostilities had broken out 
with various tribes, and the colonial government injudiciously set a price on the 
heads of the savages, much at the same rate and on the same principle, that our 
State legislature offers premiums for wolves and crows. By making the Indian 
scalps a matter of traffic, hunting parties were formed from the more populous 
provinces, and they returned from the woods equally well pleased with the car- 
25 
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cass of a fat stag, a rackoon, or the scalp of an Indian, as the two first provided 
viands for their tables, and the latter put money in their purses. How far this 
traffic in human life comported with the strict creed of our Christian forefathers 
we will not stop to inquire ; oertain we are, that the hostilities thus provoked op¬ 
erated very unfavorably with the little colony of which we write. 

It was early in May about a year after the first settlement of the emigrants, 
when some six or eight of the stoutest men started for the woods in search of 
game. A bear had been seen on the brink of the clearing at break of day, and 
while the greater number struck off in the direction of Stark's Hill, in search of 
more humble game, three of the most resolute followed his trail, which led to the 
west, and was most likely to terminate about the Kearsarge mountain, a tall, 
twin-like hill, whose bald head was deluged*by the golden sun-light, as it broke 
over and scattered its refulgence upon the dense foliage, clothing its sides and 
sweeping off to the brink of the Saco. 

The foremost of the three hunters was an Englishman of about foity, habited in 
a thread-bare suit of blue broadcloth, with drab gaiters buttoned up to his knees, 
and a hat sadly shorn of its original nap. His hunting apparatus bespoke the pe¬ 
culiar care which all of his country so abundantly bestow on their implements of 
sport. The barrel of his long inlaid gun was polished to a dazzling brightness, as 
was the powder flask of embossed copper, and the brass mountings of the shot bag 1 
which was slung across his breast. The other two were much younger, and 
dressed in coarse home-made cloth, over which were loose frocks, manufactured 
from refuse flax or swingling tow. Both were handsome, but different in the cast 
of their features. The character of the first might be read in his gay air and 
springy step as he followed close to the Englishman, dashing away the brushwood 
with the muzzle of his gun, and detecting with a quick eye the broken twig9, or 
disturbed leaves which betrayed the course of the hunted bear. There was also 
something characteristic in the wearing of his dress, in the foxskin cap 
thrown carelessly on one side of his superb head, exposing a mass of short 
brown curls around the left ear and temple, and in the bosom of his coarse 
frock thrown open so as to give free motion to a neck Apollo might have 
coveted. He was a New Hampshire hunter, who had occasionally visited the set¬ 
tlement of late, but spent whole weeks in the woods professedly in collecting furs 
by his own efforts, or by purchase from the tribe of Indians encamped near Lov¬ 
ell's, or as it was then called Saco Pond. 

The last was more sedate in his looks, and less buoyant in his air. There wan 
an intellectual expression in his high thoughtful brow, embrowned though it was 
by exposure. A depth of thought in his serious eye, and a graceful dignity in his 
carriage which.bespoke him as one of those who hide deep feeling under an ap¬ 
pearance of coldness and apathy. He had been a school master in the Bay state, 
from whence he had been drawn by the bright eyes and merry laugh of one Mar¬ 
tha Allen, a maiden of seventeen, whose father had moved to the settlement of 
the Seven Lots—for that was the early name of what now is Fryeburg village— 
the preceeding summer, and to whom, report said, he was to be married whenever 
a minister, authorized to perform the ceremony, should find his way to the settle¬ 
ment 
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The hunters reached the base of the Kearsarge without encountering the partic¬ 
ular animal they sought, though signs of his progress were clearly visible, in their 
progress. They had proceeded some distance up the ascent when the English¬ 
man espied Bruin making the best of his way to a cave, formed by the meeting 
of two huge rocks just above him. 

“ There he is—there he goes,—come on my lads! ” shouted the hardy sports¬ 
man, rushing up the ascent till he reached the very mouth of the cave where the 
monster stood at bay, uttering a succession of low threatening growls, while his 
savage eyes glared like coals of fire amid the surrounding darkness. 

Too much excited to observe lliat his companions had lagged behind and wera 
not within earshot, the venturous Englishman leveled his gun and fired, but with¬ 
out his usually sure aim. The bear rushed out with a howl of pain, and would 
have seized his opponent had he not leaped suddenly on one side. The enraged 
animal turned fiercely, and before the hunter could pul himself on the defensive, 
seized him by the leg and sunk his teeth deep in the flesh. 

11 Ho !—Bill Church—Jones—lads, I say come on—the brute will eat me alive !” 
shouted the struggling man, belaboring his enemy with the butt end of his gun. 

>4The contest became serious, for the exasperated animal, smarting with his 
wound and enraged by the blows rained over his hide, tore his tusks from their 
gripe, and rising furiously on his hind legs was about to indulge in one of those 
animal hugs which certainly must be more energetic in the giver than pleasant to 
the receiver ; but the hunter had no relish for so close an intimacy. Bracing his 
feet firmly against a fragment of rock and putting forth his great strength, he 
seized his antagonist by the throat, and throwing the whole weight of his body 
forward, forced him to the ground. The struggle for a few moments was desper¬ 
ate, but the hunter kept his hold on the throat of the furious animal, and, planting 
his knee upon his body shouted lustily for help. None came. 

“The cowards!” he exclaimed, grinding his teeth with impatience, while the 
perspiration sprung from every pore in his body, so violent had been the contest. 

“ The cowards! would they see me torn to pieces before their eyes ?** 

The bear made another desperate effort and nearly shook off the hold of his vic¬ 
tor, who recovered himself, pressed his knee down still harder, and griping the 
wind pipe with the fingers of his left hand, searched with the right for the large 
knife he usually wore about him. Opening it with his teeth, he placed the sharp 
point above the heaving heart of the bear, and drove the blade slowly down till 
nothing but the tip of its buck-horn handle could be seen above the long black fur. 
The dying animal made an agonizingeffort which threw the hunter from his body, 
gave one spring and fell forward, with the blood streaming from his breast and his 
frame shivering in its death throe. 

Meanwhile the two young men had not been idle. After reaching the foot of 
the Kearsarge they had lost sight of the Englishman in his eager chase after the 
bear, though they followed his track up the ascent. They had wandered a little 
from the right direction when a bald eagle rose from among the trees, and sailed 
heavily across their path. Church fired at it, but missed his aim. Hastily reload¬ 
ing his gun he darted away to secure a better shot; but the bird flew on, luring 
him from his companions, till Jones was left entirely alone. As he stood listen- 
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tag for some signal that might lead him to the Englishman, the breaking of a dry 
stick In the vicinity attracted his attention, and turning hastily he saw the half 
naked form of an Indian leaning from behind a tree, not ten paces from where he 
stood, with his gun leveled as if about to shoot him down. With a sudden im¬ 
pulse Jones sprang on one side, and probably saved his life by the action, for that 
instant a ballet whistled by his head, absolately making a passage through the 
locks of black hair clustering about his temples. Willi the quickness of thought 
the young man raised his gun and returned the fire. His aim wcs fatal, the bul¬ 
let penetrated the bronzed chest of the savage, who uttered a fierce yell, bounded 
to an astonishing height into the air, spun round once or twice and fell down 
dead. 

Trembling with excitement the young man reloaded his gun and stood ready to 
■ell his life as dearly as possible, for he doubted not that the trees around were 
peopled with savages thirsting for his blood. But he remained undisturbed, labor¬ 
ing under a strange and terrible sensation, for he had shed human blood for the 
first lime. He approached the body, and taking out his knife cut away a tufl of 
long black hair with the skin attached to the crown of the head. He had scarcely 
secured his trophy when the sound of a gun informed him of the position of at 
least one companion, and he arrived at the cave just as the Englishman had suc¬ 
ceeded in his victory over the bear. 

44 So you have come in time to claim a share of the meat,” said the old hunter, sar¬ 
castically. 44 Where is Bill Church ?—he can come out from his skulking place in 
the bushes, the danger is over;—bless me, lad!” he continued, starting back in 
astonishment as he saw the scalp in the young man’s hand, 44 vvliat have you got 
there l " 

Jones related his rencounter with the Indian. The Englishman shook his 
head forebodingly. 44 We shall have hot work for this job before the week is over,” 
he said;— 44 come hither,” and leaving the carcass of the bear he ltd the way to 
the brow of the hill, which commanded a view of the adjacent country for many 
miles around, 44 look toward the Jockey Cap,” he said, pointing to the southeast, 
where a small cone-like hill rose from the borders of a beautiful pond, which 
lay like a sheet of quivering silver, deep in the heart of the wilderness ; “ do j*ou see 
those specks on the water?—they are Indian canoes, and Jialfa tribe of copper- 
colored rascals are swarming round the foot of that hill like bees in a hive—we 
may expect to feel their sting, unless we can conceal the corpse you have just 
made—it was a foolish shot, but keep up a good heart, my lad, for hang me if 1 
should not have done just the same thing if the red dog had sent a bullet so near 
my head,—come, we will go and bury the fellow the best way wc can.” 

They descended to the spot where Jones had left the dead savage, but they 
found nothing but a pool of blood and a few scattered locks of coarse hair ; the In¬ 
dian and his rifle had disappeared—how, it was useless to conjecture. The two 
hunters fired their guns as a signal to Church, and taking the carcass of the bear 
between them, made the best of their way to the settlement. 

One of the small log houses in the neighborhood had been appropriated as a 
kind of tavern, or place of rendezvous for the men when they returned from their 
hunting excursions. There a small store of spirits was kept under the superintends 
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enceof John Allen, a widower, and pretty Martha Allen, his daughter,the maiden 
before mentioned. As the sun went down, the men, who had gone to the woods 
in the morning, collected with their game. Two stags, three or four racoons, 
with meaner animals in abundance, were lying before the door, when the English¬ 
man and Jones appeared with the carcass of the slain Lear. They were greeted 
by a hearty shout, and the hunters crowded eagerly round to examine their prize ; 
but when Jones Cast the Indian s scalp on the pile of game, there was general 
consternation. The settlers looked in each ether’s face with ominous silence, 
while the young hunter stood pale and collected,as if prepared for their reproach¬ 
es. It was the first time that Indian life had been taken by one of their number, 
and they felt that, with this spilling ol icd blood, the barriers of their protection 
were broken down. 

il It is a bad business,” said one of the elder settlers, shaking his head and 
breaking the general silence—“ there'll be no clear hunting in the woods after this 
—but how did it all come about, Arthur Jones?—you ain’t the man to risk thirty 
lives for the mean premium that’s brought the Hampshire fellers over to hunt the 
Ingins, as if the poor savage critters was bears or coons l--more shame to govern¬ 
ment for paying for such rascally business, I say !—but come, Jones, let us know 
how you come by that are scalp—did the varmint fire at you, or how was it?” 

The hunters gathered round Jcr.es, who was about fo account for his possession 
of the scalp, when the door of the house was opened, and he happened to look into 
the little room thus exposed. It was scantily furnished with a few benches and 
stools—a bed was in one corner, and Martha Allen, his promised wife, stood by a 
rough deal table, on which were two or three tin drinking cups, a couple of half 
empty bottles, with a pitcher of water, backed by a broken mug, filled to the frac¬ 
tured top with maple molasses. .Nothing of the kind could have been more beau¬ 
tiful than pretty Martha Allen as she bent forward, listening with wrapt attention 
to the animated whisper of William Church, w ho stood by her, divested of his 
coarse frock, his cap lying on the table before him, and his athletic figure display¬ 
ed to the best advantage by the round-about buttoned closely over his bosom. A 
red silk handkerchief, tied like a scarf round his waist, gave a picturesque graceful¬ 
ness to his costume altogether in harmony with his fine proportions and the bold 
cast of his head, which certainly was a model of masculine beauty. 

A flash of anger shot athwart Arthur Jones’s forehead, and a strange, jealous 
feeling came to his heart. He began a confused account of his adventure, but 
the Englishman interrupted him, and took it upon himself to satisfy the clamorous 
curiosity of the hunters, leaving Jones at liberty to scrutinize each look and mo¬ 
tion of his lady-love He watched with a jealous feeling the blush as it deepened 
and glowed on her embrowned cheek,—he saw the sparkling pleasure in her ha¬ 
zel eyes, and the pretty dimples gathering about her red lips, like spots of sun-light 
flickering through a thicket of roses, and his heart sickened with distrust. Bu^ 
when the handsome hunter laid his hand on hers, and bent his head till the short 
curls on his temples almost mingled with her glossy ringlets, the lover could bear 
the sight no longer. Breaking from the little band of hunters he stalked majesti¬ 
cally into the house, and approaching the object of his uneasiness, exclaimed, 
11 Martha Allen !” in a voice which caused the pretty culprit to snatch her hand 
under the hunter's, and to overturn two empty tin cups in her fright. 
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“ Sir,” said Martha, recovering herself and casting a mischievous glance at 
Church, which was reciprocated with interest. 

Mr. Arthur Jones felt that he was making himself ridiculous, so suppressing his 
wrath he finished his magnificent commencement with,—“ Will you give me a 
drink of water ?” at w’hich Martha pointed with her little embrowned hand to the 
pitcher, saying, There it is,” then turning her back on her lover she cast another 
arch glance at Church, and taking liis cap from the table, began to blow open the 
yellow fur, and put it to her cheek as if it had been a pet kitten she was caressing, 
and all for the laudable purpose of tormentingjthe man who loved her, and whom 
she loved better than any thing in existence. Jones turned on her a bitter, con¬ 
temptuous look, and raising the pitcher to his lips left the room. In a few min¬ 
utes the other hunters entered, and Jason Allen, father to Martha, announced it 
as decided by the hunters, who had been holding a kind of council without, that 
Arthur Allen and William Church, as the two youngest members of the commu¬ 
nity, should be dispatched to the nearest settleinenr to request aid to protect their 
settlement from the Indians, whose immediate attack they had good reason to fear. 

Martha, on hearing the names of the emmissaries mentioned, dropped the cup 
she had been filling. 

“ Oh, not him—not them, I mean—they will be overtaken and tomahawked on 
their way !” she exclaimed, turning to her father with a look of affright. 

“Let Mr. Church remain,” said Jones advancing to the table, “ I will under¬ 
take the mission alone.” 

Tears came into Martha’s eyes, and she turned them reproachfully to her lover ; 
but full of his heroic resolution to be tomahawked and comfortably scalped on 
his own responsibility, he turned majestically away, without deigningto meet the 
tearful glance which was well calculated to mitigate his jealous wrath. 

Church on being applied to, requested permission to defer his answer till the 
morning, and the hunters left the house to divide the game, which had been for¬ 
gotten in the general excitement. 

Church, who had lingered till the last, look up his cap and whispering a good 
night to Martha, left the house. She, poor girl, scarcely heeded his departure. 
Her eyes filled with tears, and seating herself on a settle which ran along one end 
of the room, she folded her arms on the board which served as a back, and bury¬ 
ing her face upon them wept silently. As she remained in this position she heard 
a familiar step on the floor. Her heart beat quick, fluttered a moment, and then 
settled to its regular pulsations again, for her lover had seated himself beside her. 
Martha wiped the tears from her eyes, and remained quiet, for she knew that her 
lover had returned, and with that knowledge, the spirit of coquetry had revived, 
and when her lover softened by her apparent sorrow,—for he had seen her parting 
with Church—put his hand softly under her forehead and raised her face, the 
creature was laughing—laughing at his folly os he thought. 

“ Martha, you are doing wrong—wrong to yourself and me,” said the disap¬ 
pointed lover, rising indignantly and taking his hat, with which he advanced to¬ 
ward the door. 

u Don’t go,” said Martha, turning her head till one cheek only rested on her 
arm, and casting a glance, half repentant, half comic, on her retreating lover— 

dontgo off so— if you do, you’ll be sorry for it.” 
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Jones hesitated—she became serious—the tears sprang to her eyes, and she 
looked exceedingly penitent. He returned to her side. Had he appealed to her 
feelings then—had he spoken of the pain she had given him in her encourage¬ 
ment of another, we who profess to know the character of our heroine dare to af¬ 
firm, that she would have acknowledged her fault with all proper humility; but 
he did no such thing—he was a common-sense man, and he resolved to end his 
first love-quarrel in a common-sense manner, as if common-sense ever had any 
thing to do with lovers’ quarrels. “ I will reason with her,” he thought—“ He 
will say that 1 have made him very wretched, and I will tell him 1 am very sor¬ 
ry,” she thought. 

“ Martha,” he said very deliberately, “ why do 1 find you on terms of such fa¬ 
miliarity with this New Hampshire fellow ?” 

Martha was disappointed. He spoke quite too calmly, and there was a sarcas¬ 
tic emphasis on the word fellow that roused her pride. The lips, which had just 
begun to quiver with repentance woiked themselves into a pouting fullness, till 
they resembled the crimson rose-bud just as it bursts its leaves. Her rounded 
shoulder was turned pettishly toward her lover with the air of a spoiled child, and 
she replied, that “ He was always finding fault.” 

James took her hand, and proceeded in his sensible manner to convince her 
that she was wrong—had acted wildly, foolishly, and with a careless disregard 
to her own happiness. 

As might be expected, the beautiful rustic snatched her hand away, turned her 
shoulder more decidedly on her lover, and bursting into tears, declared that she 
would thank him if he would stop scolding, and that she did not care if she never 
sat eyes on him again. 

He would have remonstrated. 

“ Do listen to common-sense,” he said, extending his hand to retake hers. 

“ I hate common-sense,” she exclaimed, dashing away his hand, “ 1 wont have 
any more of your lecturing—leave the house and never speak to me again as long 
as you live.” 

Mr. Arthur Jones took up his bat—placed it deliberately on his head and walk¬ 
ed out of the house. With a heavy heart Martha watched his slender form as it 
disappeared in the darkness, and then stole away to her bed in the garret. 

11 He will call in the morning before he starts—he wont have the heart to go 
without saying one word—I am sure he wont,” she repeated to herself over and 
over again, as she lay sobbing and weeping penitent tears on her humble pillow 
that night. 

When William Church left the log-tavern, he struck into the woods and took 
bis course toward Saco Pond. There was a moon, but the sky was clouded, 
and the little light which struggled to the earth was too faint to penetrate the thick 
foiliage of the wilderness. Church must have been familiar with the track, for he 
found his way without difficulty through the darkness, and never stopped till he 
come out on the northern brink of the Pond. He looked anxiously over 
the face of the little lake. The fitful moon had broken from a cloud and 
was touching the tiny waves with beauty, while the smooth sanded beach 
glittered on its borders like a frame work of silver. No speck was on its bosom— 
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no Bound was abroad, save the evening breeze, as it rippled the waters and made 
a sweet whispering melody in the tree-tops. 

Suddenly a light, as if from a pine torch, was seen on a point of land jutting 
out from the opposite shore. Another, and another flashed out, each bearing to a 
particular direction, and then a pyramid of flame rose high and bright, illumina¬ 
ting the whole point, and shooting its fiery reflection like a meteor almost across 
the bosom of the waters. 

“Yes, they are preparing for work,” muttered Church as he saw a crowd of 
painted warriors range themselves around the camp-fire, each with his fire-lock in 
his hand. There was a general movement. Dark faces flittered in quick succes? 
sion between him and the blaze, as the warriors performed the heavy march or 
war dance, which usually precedes the going out of a hostile party. 

Church left the shore, and striking off in an oblique direction, arrived, after a 
half hour of quick walking, at the base of Jockey Cap, which rose like a gigantic 
sugar loaf a little bnck from the borders of the pond. The Indian encampment 
was at its base. Church threaded his way through the cluster of bark wigwams, 
till he came to one standing on the very base of the hill. It was of logs, and erec¬ 
ted with a regard to comfort, which the others wanted. The young hunter drew 
aside the skin which hung over the entrance and looked in. A young Indian 
girl was sitting on a pile of furs at the opposite extremity. She wore no paint— 
her check was round and smooth, while large gnzel-like eyes gave a soft brillian¬ 
cy to her countenance, which is as beautiful as it is uncommon. Her dress was a 
robe of dark chintz, open at the throat and confined at the waist by a narrow belt of 
wampum, which, with the bead bracelets on her naked arms, and the embroidered 
moccasins laced over her feet, was the only Indian ornament about her. Even 
her hair, which all of her tribe wore laden with ornaments and hanging down the 
back, was braided and wreathed in raven bands over her smooth forehead. An 
infant, nearly naked, was lying in her lap, throwing his unfettered limbs about, 
and lifting his little hands to his mother’s mouth as she rocked back and forth 
on her seat of skins, chanting in a sweet mellow voice the burthen of an Indian 
lullaby. As the form of the hunter darkened the entrance, the Indian girl start¬ 
ed up with a look of affectionate joy, and laying her child on the pile of skins ad¬ 
vanced to meet him. 

u Why did the white man leave his woman so many nights?” she said in broken 
English, hanging fondly about him—** the boy and his mother have listened long 
for the sound of his moccasins.” 

Church passed his arm round the slender waist of his Indian wife, and drawing 
her to him bent his cheek to hers, as if that slight caress was sufficient answer to 
her gentle greeting, and so it was ; her untutored heart, rich in its natural 
affections, had no aim, no object but what entered into the love she bore her white 
husband. The feelings, which in civilized life are scattered over a thousand ob¬ 
jects, were, in her bosom, centered on one single being; he supplied to her the 
place of all the high aspiration—of all the passions and sentiments which are 
fostered into strength by society—and as her husband bowed his head to hers, 
the blood darkened her cheek, and her large liquid eyes were flooded with delight. 

" And what has Molaeska been doing since the boy’s father went to the wood ?” 
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inquired Church, as she drew him to the couch where her child was lying, half 
buried in the rich fur. 

** Malaeska hna been alone in the wigwam, watching the shadow fcf the big 
pine—when her heart grew sick she looked in the boy’s eyes and was glad,” re¬ 
plied the Indian mother, laying the infant in its father’s arms. 

Church kissed the child, whose eyes certainly bore a striking resemblance to 
tai« own; and parting the straight black hair from a forehead which scarcely boro 
ft tinge of its mother’s blood, mattered— 

u It’s a pity the little fellow is not all white. ” 

The Indian mother took the child, and with a look of proud anguish laid her 
Unger on its cheek, which was rosy with English blood. 

11 Malaeska’s father is a great chief—the boy will be a chief in her father's 
tribe, but Malaeska never thinks of that when she secs the white man’s blood 
come into the boy’s face,” she said, turning sorrowfully to her seat again. 

“ He will make a brave chief.” said Church, anxious to soften the effects of 
Jus inadvertent speech, “ but tell me, Malaeska, why have the warriors kindled 
the council fire ?—I saw it blaze by the pond as I came by.” 

Malaeska could only inform him that the body of k dead Indian had been 
thought to the encampment about dusk, and that it was supposed he had been 
ahot by some of the whites from the Seven Lot settlement. She said that the 
chief had immediately called a council, to deliberate on the best means of reven- 
ging'their brother’s death. 

Church had feared this movement in the savages, and it was to mitigate their 
wrath that he sought the encampment at so late an hour. He had married the 
daughter of Paugus, their chief, and consequently, was a man of some considera> 
ble importance in the tribe. But he felt that his utmost exertion might fail to 
draw them from their meditated vengeance, now that one of their number had 
been slain by the whites. Feeling the necessity for his immediate presence at 
the council, he left the wigwam and proceeded in a brisk walk to the brink of the 
pond. He came out of the thick forest which fringed it, a little above the point 
on which the Indians were collected. Their dance was over, and from the few 
guttural tones which reached him, Church knew that they were planning the 
death of some particular individual, which was probably to precede their attack on 
tire settlement. The council fire still streamed high in the air, reddening the wa* 
ters and lighting up the tr >es in the foreground with a beautiful effect, while the 
white sandy point seemed a pavement of golden pebbles, so brilliant was the re* 
flection cast over it, and so distinctly did it display the painted forms of the sava¬ 
ges as they sat in a circle round the blaze, each with his weapon lying idly by 
his side. The light lay full on the glittering wampum and feathery crest of one 
who was addressing them with more of energy than is common in the ladian 
warrior. 

Church was too far off to collect a distinct hearing of the chiefs discourse, bat 
with a feeling of perfect security, he left the deep shadow in which he stood and 
approached the council fire. As the light fell upon him, the Indians leaped to 
their feet and a savage yell rent the air, as if a company of fiends had been dis¬ 
turbed in their orgies. Again and again, was the fierce cry reiterated, till the 
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woods resounded with the wild echo thus rudely summoned from their caves. As 
the young hunter stood lost in astonishment at the strange coinmotion, he was 
seized by two of the savages and dragged before Paugus, their chief, while the 
group around furiously demanded vengeance, quick and terrible, lor the life of 
their slain brother. The truth flashed across the hunter’s mind—it was his death 
they had been planning—it was him they supposed to be the slayer of the Indian. 
He remonstrated, and declared himself guiltless of the red man's death. It was in 
vain. He had been seen on the spot by one of the tribe, not five minutes before 
the dead body of the Indian was found. Almost in despair the hunter turned 
to the chief. 

11 Am I not your son—the father of a young chief—one of your tribe ?” he said, 
with appealing energy. 

The saturnine face of the chief never changed, as he answered in his own 
language, “ Paugus has taken a rattle snake to warm in his wigwain—the war¬ 
riors shall crush his head !" and with a fieice grin he pointed to the pile of resi¬ 
nous wood which the savages were heaping on the council fire. 

Church looked round on tire group preparing foi his destruction. Every dus¬ 
ky face was lighted up with a demoniac thirst for blood, the hot flames quiv¬ 
ered into the air, their gorgeous tints amalgamating and shooting upwards like a 
spire of living rainbows, while a thousand fiery tongues, hissing and darting on¬ 
wards like vipers eager for their prey, licked the fresh pine-knots heaped for his 
death pyre—it was a fearful sight, and the heart of the brave hunter quailed with¬ 
in him as he looked. With another wild whoop, the Indians seized their vic¬ 
tim and were about to strip him lor the sacrifice. In their blind fury, they tore 
him from the grasp of those who held him, and were too intent on divesting him 
of his clothes to remark that his limbs were free. But he was not so forgetful. 
Collecting his strength for a last effort, he struck the nearest savage a blow in 
the chest, which sent him reeling among his fellows, then taking advantage of the 
confusion, he tore oft' his cap, and springing forward with the bound of an 
uncaged tiger, plunged into the lake. The next instant a shout rent the air, and a 
score of dark heads doited the water in pursuit. Fortunately a cloud was over 
the moon, and the fugitive remained under the water till he reached the shadow 
thrown by the thickly-wooded bank; when, rising for a moment, he supported 
himself and hurled his cap out toward the centre of the pond. The ruse succeeded 
for the moon came out just at the instant, and with renewed shouts the savages 
turned in pursuit of the empty cap. Before they learned their mistake, Church 
had made considerable headway under the shadowing bank, and had taken to the 
woods just as the shoal of Indian heads entered the shadow in eager clnse. 

The fugitive stood a moment on the brink of the forest, irresolute, for he knew 
not which course to take. 

u I have it—they will never think of looking for me there,” he exclaimed dash¬ 
ing through the under-growth, and taking the direction toward the Jockey Cap. 
He had lost time in deliberating, and the whoop of his pursuers smote his car os 
they made the land. On he bounded with the swiftness of a hunted stag, and 
when he e&me in sight of his own wigwam the sound of pursuit had died away, 
and he began to hope that the savages had taken the track which led to tho 
Seven Lots. 
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Breathless with exertion, ho entered the hut. The boy was asleep, but his 
mother was listening for the return of her husband. 

11 Malaeska,” he said, catching her to his panting breast, “ Malaeska, ws 

mast part—your tribe want my life—the warriors are on my track now—now! 

do you hear their shouts?” he added, as a wild whoop come up from the woods 
below—and forcing back the arms she had flung about him, he seized a war-club 
and stood ready for the attack. 

Malaeska sprung to the door and looked out, with the startled air of a 
frightened doe. Darting back to the pile of furs, she laid the sleeping 
child on the bare earth, and motioning her husband to lie down, heaped 
the skins over his prostrate form ; then taking the child in her arms she 
stretched herself on the pile, and drawing a bear skin over her, pretended to 
sleep. She had scarcely composed herself when three savages entered the wig¬ 
wam. One bore a blazing pine knot, with which he proceeded to search for the 
fugitive. While the others were busy among the scanty furniture, he approach¬ 
ed the trembling wife, and after feeling about among the furs without effect, lift¬ 
ed the bear skin which covered her; but her sweet faee, in apparent slumber, 
and the beautiful infant lying across her bosom, were all that rewarded his search. 
As if her beauty had power to tame the savage, he carefully replaced the cot- 
ering over her person, and speaking to his companions, left the hut without at¬ 
tempting to disturb her further. 

Malaeska remained in her feigned slumber till she heard the Indians take to the 
woods again. Then she arose and lifted the skins from off her husband, who 
was nearly suffocated under them. When he had regained his feet she placed the 
war-club in his hand, and taking up her babe led the way to the entrance of 
the hut. Church saw by the act that she intended to desert her tribe and ac¬ 
company him in his flight. He had never thought of introducing her as his 
wife among the whites, and now that circumstances made it necessary for him 
to part with her forever, or to take her among his people for shelter, a pang, 
such os he had never felt, carne to his heart. His affections struggled power¬ 
fully with his pride. The picture of his disgrace—of the scorn with which 
his parents and sisters would receive his Indian wife and half Indian child, pre¬ 
sented itself before him, and he had not the moral courage to risk the degra¬ 
dation which her companionship would bring upon him. These conflicting 
thoughts flashed through his mind in an instant, and when his wife stopped at the 
door, and, looking anxiously in his face, beckoned him to follow, he said sharp¬ 
ly, for his conscience was ill at ease— 

“ Malaeska, I go alone—you and the boy must remain with your people.” 

His words had a withering effect on the poor Indian. Her form drooped, 
and she raised her eyes with a look so mingled with humiliation and reproach, 
that the hunter's heart thrilled painfully in his bosom. Slowly, and as if her soul 
and strength were paralyzed, she crept to her husband’s feet, and sinking to her 
knees, held up the babe. 

“Malaeska’s heart will die, and the boy will have no one to feed him,” she 
said. 

That beautiful child—that young mother kneeling in her humiliation—those 
large dark eyes, dim with the intensity of her solicitude, and that reiee so fall ef 
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tender entreaty,—the husband s heart could not withstand them. His bosom 
heaved—tears gathered in UVs eyes, and raising the Indian and her child to hi* 
bosom, he kissed them both again and again. 

“Malaeska," he said, folding her closer to his heart, “ Malaeska, I must go 
now; but when seven suns have passed I will come again—or, if the tribe still 
seek my life, do yon take the child and come to the Seven Lot settlement—1 shall 
be there.’* 

The Indian woman bowed her head in humble submission. “The white man 
is good—Malaoska will come,” she said. 

One more embrace, and the poor Indian wife was alone with her child. 

Poor Martha Allen arose early, and wailed with nervous impatience for the 
appearance of her lover; but the morning passed, the hour of noon drew near, 
and yet he came not. The heart of the maiden grew heavy, and when her father 
came in to dinner, her eyes were red with weeping, and a cloud of mingled sonow 
and petulance darkened her handsome face. She longed to question her father 
about Jones, but he had thrice replenished his brown earthen bowl with hasty 
padding and milk, before she could gather courage to speuk. 

44 Have you seen Arthur Jones, this morning?” sire at length questioned, in a low, 
timid voice. 

The answer she received, was quite sufficient punishment for all her coquettish 
folly of the previous night. Jones had left the settlement; left it in anger with 
her; without a word of explanation; without even saying farewell. It really 
was bard. The little coquette had the heart ache terribly, till her father frightened 
it away by telling her of the adventure which Church had met with among the 
Indians, and of his departure with Arthur Jones in search of aid from the nearest 
settlement. The old man gloomily added that the savages would doubtless burn 
their houses over their heads and massacre ever living being within them, long 
before the two brave fellows would return with succor. Such, indeed, were the 
terrible fears of almost every one in the little neighborhood ; but their apprehen¬ 
sions, however, were premature. Part of the Indian tribe had gone out on a hunt¬ 
ing party among the White hills, and were ignorant of the fatal shot with which 
Jones had aroused the animosity of their brethren ; while those wlio remained, 
were dispersed in a fruitless pursuit after Church. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day after the departure of their emissaries, the 
whites began to see unequivocal symptoms of an attack ; and now their fears did 
not deceive them. The hunting party had returned to their encampment and the 
detached parties were gathering around the foot of Jockey Cap About dusk, 
an Indian appeared on the skirts of the clearing, as if to spy out the position of 
the whites. Soon after, a shot was fired at the Englishman before mentioned, as 
he returned from his work, which passed through the crown Of his hat. That 
hostilities were commencing was now beyond a doubt, and the males of the set¬ 
tlement met in solemn conclave to devise measures tor the defence of their wives 
and children. Their slender preparations were soon made, all were gathered 
round one ofthe largest houses, in gloomy apprehension ; the women and children 
within, and the men standing in front, 6ternly resolving to die in the defence of 
their loved ones. Suddenly there came up a sound from the woods, the trampling 
of many feet, and the crackling of brushwood, as if some large body of men \rna 
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forcing & way through the tangled forest. The women bowed their pallid faces, 
and gathering their children in their arms, waited appalled, for the attack. The 
men stood ready, eaeh grasping his weapon—their faces paleing. and their ej es 
kindling with stern courage, as they heard the stifled groans of the loved objects, 
cowering behind them for protection^ The sound came nearer and more distinct; 
dark forms were seen dimly, moving among the trees, and then a file of men came 
out into the clearing. They were whites—led on by William Church and Arthur 
Jones. The settlers uttered a boisterous shout, threw down their arms and ran in 
a body to meet the new comers. The women sprang to their feet, some weeping, 
others laughing in hysterical joy, and all embracing their children with frantio 
energy. 

Never were there more welcome guests than the score of weary men who 
refreshed themselves in the various houses of the settlement that night. It was 
not expected, even by the most sanguine, that a reinforcement could reach them 
so soon ; nor would th**y hare been thus fortunate, had not their messengers met 
with a party o 1 brave men, making their way through the wilderness, from Dun¬ 
stable to Pigwacket, which was the Indian name for the country around the Seven 
Lot settlement. Their object was to offer battle to tne savages, and they gladly 
followed the two young men who so earnestly demanded their assistance 

Sentinels were placed, aud each settler returned to his dwelling, accompanied 
by three or four of the welcome guests; every heart beat high with hope save 
one—Martha Allen’s—she, poor girl, was sad among the general rejoicing, her 
lover had not spoken to her, though she had lingered near his side in the crowd) 
and had once almost touched him. instead of going directly to her father's house, 
as had been his custom, he accepted the Englishman’s invitation, and departed 
to sleep in his dwelling. 

Now this same Englishman had a niece, residing with him, who was consider¬ 
ed by some to be even more beautiful than Martha herself. The humbled maiden 
thought of Jones, and of the bright blue eyes of the English girl, till her heart 
burned with the very same jealous feelings she had so ridiculed in her lover. 

“ I will see him, I will see them both,” she exclaimed, starting up from the 
settle where she remained, full of jealous anxiety, since the dispersing of the 
crowd ; and unheeded by her father—who was relating his hunting exploits to 
the five strangers quartered on him,—she dashed away her tears, threw a shawl 
over her head, and taking a cup, as an excuse for borrowing something, left the 
house. 

The Englishman’s dwelling stood on the outer verge of the clearing, just within 
the shadow of the fori st; Martha find almost reached the entrance, when a dark 
form rushed from its covert in the brushwood, and rudely seizing her, darted back 
into the wilderness. The terrified girl uttered a fearful shriek ; for the fierce eyes 
gazing down upon her were those of a savage. She could not repeat the cry, for 
the wretch crushed her form to his naked chest, with a grasp of iron, and winding 
his hand in her hair, was about to dash her to the ground. That moment, a bul¬ 
let whistled by her cheek. The Indian tightened his hold with spasmodic vio¬ 
lence, staggered back and fell to the ground, still girding her in his death grasp,_ 

a moment, he writhed in mortal agony—warm blood gushed over his victim_ 
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the heart under her struggled fiercely in its last throes; then, the lifeless arms 
relaxed, and she lay fainting on his corpse. 

11 Oh, Arthur,—dear Arthur, I ain so glad it was you that saved me,’* whisper¬ 
ed Martha Allen about an hour after her rescue, as she lay on the settle in her 
father’s house, with Arthur Jones bending anxiously over her. 

Jones dropped the hand he had been holding, and turned away with troubled 
features. 

Martha looked at him, and her eyes were brimming with tears. “ Jones,” she 
said, humbly and very affectionately—“ Jones, I did wrong the other night, and 1 
am sorry for it, will you forgive me ?" 

il I will this once, but never again—never, as 1 live,” he replied, with a stern 
determination in his manner, accompanied by a look that humbled her to the 
heart. In after years, when Martha Allen was Arthur Jones's wife, and when 
the stirrings of vanity would have led her to trifle with his feelings, she remem¬ 
bered that look, and dared not brave ita second time. 

At sunrise the next morning an armed force weut into the forest, composed of 
all who could be spared from the settlement, amounting to thirty-three fighting 
men. The Indians encamped about the Jockey Cup, more than doubled that 
number, yet the handful of brave whites resolved to offer them a decisive com¬ 
bat. They proceeded from the settlement down the nothern side of Saco Pond, 
without obtaining a sight of the enemy, if we except one solitary Indian, who ap¬ 
peared on the point of land, which we have before described, and another, with 
whom they exchanged fires, that of the Indian taking fatal, but not immediate 
effect, on Mr. John Lovell, the Captain of the company. 

The little band was approaching the north eastern extremity of the pond, when 
they halted for a moment to rest. The spot on which they stood, was level and 
thinly timbered;—some were setting on the grass, and others leaning on their 
guns, consulting on their future movements, when a fiendish yell arose like the 
howl of a thousand wild beasts, and, as if the very earth had yawned to emit them, 
a band of warriors sprang up in appalling numbers, on the front and rear, and ap¬ 
proaching them three abreast, fired into the group with terrible slaughter. 

The whites returned their fire, and the sounds of murderous strife, ringing up 
from the deep bosom of the wilderness, were indeed horrible. Sternly arose the 
white man’s shout, amid the blazing x>f guns, and the whizzing of tomahawks, as 
they flashed through the air on their message of blood. Above all, burst out the 
war-whoop of the savages, sometimes rising hoarse, and like the growling of 
a thousand bears; then, as the barking of as many wolves, and again, sharpen¬ 
ing to the shrill, unearthly cry of a tribe of wild cats. Oh, it was fearful, that 
scene of slaughter—heart to heart and muzzle to muzzle, the white and the red 
man battled in deadly strife. The trees above them seemed drooping under a # 
cloud of smoke, and their trunks were scarred with gashes, cut by the tomahawks 
which had missed their more deadly aim. The ground was burthened with the 
dead, and yet the strife raged fiercer and fiercer till the going down of the sun. 

In the midst of the fight was William Church. Many a dusky form bit the 
dust, and many a savage howl followed the discharge of his trusty gun; but at 
length it became foul with continued use, and he went to the brink of the pond U 
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wash it. He was stooping to the water, when the dark form of an Indian chief 
cast its shadow a few feet from him ; he too, had come down to clean his gun. 
The moment he had accomplished his purpose, he turned to the white man, who 
had been to him as a son, and drawing his muscular form up to its utmost height, 
uttered a defiance in the Indian tongue ; instantly, the weapons of both were 
loaded, and discharged. The tall form of the chief wavered unsteadily for a mo¬ 
ment and then fell forward, half its length, into the pond ; he strove to rise—his 
hands dashed wildiy on (he crimsoned water, for a moment, and Paugus was 
dead. 

The setting sun fell brilliantly over the glittering raiment of the prostrate 
chief, his long black hair streamed out upon the water, and the liny waves rip¬ 
pled playfully among the gorgeous feathers, which had been his savage crown. 

A little back, on the green bank, was Church, wounded in both his legs; he 
strove to creep to the battle field, but the blood gushed afresh frem his wounds, 
and he fell back to die. 

The savages retreated—the shots became more distant, and the poor youth was 
left alone with the body of the slain warrior. He made one more desperate efTort, 
and secured the gun which had belonged to the chief; though faint with loss of 
blood he loaded that, os well as his own, and placing them beside him, resolved to 
sell his life as dearly as possible. The sun went Blowly down, the darkness crept 
like a veil over the lake, and there he was, wounded and alone, in the solitude of 
the wilderness ; who shall tell the thoughts of the forsaken man during that long, 
long night of agony ! Did they dwell on that other world whose shadowy portals 
he was approaching? or did his heart turn to her, his Indian wife, and the infant 
pledge of the great love he had borne her ? None can answer. 

The morning dawned upon the Lake quietly and still, as if nothing, but the 
dews of heaven and the flowers of earth, had ever tasted its freshness; yet all 
under the trees, the tender grass and the white blossoms, were crushed to the 
ground and trampled inhuman blood. The delicious light broke, like a smile 
from heaven, over the still bosom of the waters, and flickered cheeringly through 
the dewy branches of the hemlock which shadowed the prostrate hunter. The 
bright dew drops lay thickly on his dress and gleamed like a shower of seed pearls 
in his rich brown hair ; the green moss on either side was soaked with a crimson 
stain, and his face was pallid in death. He had not died tamely, as the discharged 
guns at his fret, ana the dusky forms of two dead Indians in a neighboring.thicket, 
might witness ; nor was he alone in death, for on the same mossy couch lay the 
body of the slain chief; the limbs were composed as if on a bier, the hair wiped 
smooth, and the cressant of feathers, broken and wet, was arranged with care 
around his bronzed temples. A little way off, on a hillock, purple with flowers, 
lay a beautiful child, rolling over and over, throwing up his limbs and uttering 
his tiny shouts of gladness, as if death and sorrow were not all around him. There, 
by the side of the dead hunter, sat Malaeska, the widow, her hands dropping 
nerveless by her side, her long black hair sweeping the moss, and her face bowed 
on her bosom, as if stupified with the overwhelming poignancy of her grief. Thus 
she remained, motionless and still, when the day was at its noon. Her child, hungry 
and tired with play, bad cried itself to sleep among the flowers, but she knew it 
net; her heart seemed elosed as with a portal of iee. That night, when the moon 
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was up, the Indian widow, with her own hands, buried her husband, and the chie£ 
her father, under a great pine, at the base of the Jockey Cap. The Indian 
warrior and his white son slept in one grave. When the tribe was dispersed, 
Malaeska remained in her wigwam by 1 lie bones of her household. 

Years after “ Lovell's fight,” when Arthur Jones and Martha his wife, were 
settled in a frame house, with a rising family about them, their youngest girl, 
Mary Georgians, would sometimes wander alone, on a summer's day, to the foot 
of the Jockey Cap, whence she would return, with a string of wampum, the skin 
of a bird, or a pretty painted basket, woven by the hands of Malaeska and filled 
with blueberries by a brave, dark-eyed boy, who called the Indian, * mother.* Of¬ 
ten was the young lad seen passing through the village, loaded with his mother’s 
merchandize, and sometimes, when the whites would inadvertently speak of her 
by her English name ,“ Moll. Locket,” the boy would draw himself proudly up, 
and inform tht*m with a flashing eye, that his mother’s name was Malaeska, and 
that she was the daughter of a great chief, though she did make baskets, at the 
foot of Jockey Cap. Ed. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 

BY ISAAC C. PRAT, JR. 

Around, mountain torrent, the green woods rise 
In the changing light of the clouded skies— 

And hanging vines their bright leaves lave 
In the glassy swell of thy rushing wave. 

From the sun-rise of youth 1 ve marked the gleams 
Which flash from thy face in the day’s white beams; 
Have roved by thee on either side 
To review life’s scenes in the varied tide— 

And have sprung as free as a mountain boy, 

While my heart wns lit with a prouder joy; 

Have watched the falls—the foaming spray. 

Till it seemed with sprites of ihe wave to play, 
And have laughed to hear at my cunning shout 
The far voice of Echo answering out— 

While jewelled waves came dancing down 
To mould for the mountain, a golden crown ! 

I have looked far down the unshaped ravine 
When the crested waves, with a fire-flash sheen, 

Sent out a ray through every cleft 
To behold the sunlight it just had left,— 

And then moving on, with a gladsome leap, 

Fled away afar where the waters sleep, 

And rested there ;—seeming to know 
That beyond that goal they were not to go. 

And on every spot which the waters reach, 

By the emerald hank and pebbly beach, 

A voice has come with seraph sound 
And to me each place has been hallowed ground— 
But the place, I ween, which has bound me most 
Is the basin broad where the stream is lost, 

For all things end m that wide sea— 

The bright emblem true of Eternity. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

Madam —Will you accept a fragment for your Magazine, which has not even 
the merit of being “ in season ?” Written in February, it hat lingered upon my 
hands until Spring has insensibly stolen upon us. 

1 find an extract in your last number upon u The Poetry of Summer.' 1 Will 
you be an impartial friend to the seasons, and allow me to ting, 

THE POETRY OF WINTER. 

u There’s beauty all around our paths, if but our watchful eyet 
il Can trace it midst familiar things, and through their lowly guise. 1 ' 

44 We may find it in the winter boughs, that cross the blue, cold sky, 

“ While sofl, on icy pool and stream, their pencilled shadows lie, 

41 When we look upon their tracery, by the fairy frost-work bound, 

“ Whence the flitting red-breast shakes a shower of crystals to the ground.” 

We hear much of the budding beauties of Spring, the rich, ripe 
splendor of Summer, and the melancholy gorgeousness of golden 
Autumn. But alas ! poor Winter ! he is represented as the god of 
clouds, and winds, of blights and frosts; the witherer of beauty, 
and the masker of nature’s pride and loveliness. 

Now, it seems to me, Winter is full of poetry. The music of the 
birds is hushed, it is true. The trees, too, have lost their thousand 
trembling leaves; and the vine-covered porch has been dismantled 
of its luxuriant beauty. But what then ? The melody of the winds 
is as sweet to the attuned ear, as the song of birds. The rich u tra¬ 
cery by the fairy frost-work bound,” which Winter flings around his 
leafless branches, is as beautiful as Summer’s garb of green; and 
the light, fanciful drapery which fringes the rustic porch, is as bril¬ 
liant as the clambering honeysuckle, or the wreathing woodbine. 

I have said, Winter is full of poetry. There is poetry in the long, 
calm snow storm. When huge flakes come gliding down, and with 
a spirit-tread, softly and noiselessly, envelope the earth in a mantle 
of silvery beauty;—when nothing is seen, look where you will, but 
a world of snow, a moving forest of fairy snow-flakes;—when every 
murmur of the breeze is hushed ; every spirit-tone of the wild win¬ 
ter wind is in a solemn lull; when the air is breathless, stirless, 
without sound or life; and the continuous fall of the magic snow, 
strikes upon the eye, as the melody of an instrument, upon the ear, 
wakes up the quick, warm life-blood of feeling with its mysterious 
power, and kindles anew the rich hopes, and slumbering memories 
of the soul. 

In the deep, driving snow storm y too, there is poetry. When iEolus 
plays his mischievous pranks among the flying snow; drives it 
here, and drives it there ; buries the poor man’s scanty woodpile in 
a huge, conglomerated mass, and bends the rich man’s ornamental 
trees and shrubs with its accumulated weight; i/ere, sends a vast, 
cone-like promontory, drift, drift, to darken some unfortunate house- 

27 
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wife’s kitchen window; there , chases a shower of snow, pelt, pelt, 
into some poor traveller’s tingling face. 

Now, the whole visible creation is buried in snow. Nature is 
shrouded in a beautiful winding-sheet. Hills have melted into val¬ 
leys, and valleys have sprung up into hills. Windows are darkened, 
doors are barred, cottages are half buried, with the unsparing, and 
little recking snow. 

The forlorn villagers are looking out at the upper squares of their 
windows, contemplating the waste before them. Here, stands a 
maiden, gazing with a lurking and roguish smile, abroad ; there, a 
matron with a wo-begone countenance, lamenting the wide-spread 
desolation around her; and yonder, bursts forth a courageous farmer 
from his door, and goes tramping through the miuiature mountains 
which impede his path. 

There is poetry in the gusty winter midnight . When we awake 
and gaze upon the fitful cloulds, veiling evening’s queen, and her 
starry maids of honor, only now and then, openingtheir sullen ranks, 
to let a gleam of her light quiver through, or a ray from one of her 
bright, spiritual little attendants, gladden the heart;—when we 
listen note, to the “soul-like” dirge of the winter winds, as they 
sweep through the mighty forest, vow , to their wild and quivering 
howl, as they swell into a thundering chorus, and hush us with 
their terrible melody, and now , to their deeper, and more solemn 
lull, their more subdued and fairy-like music, as they mutter and 
sing through the leafless trees, and chattering branches; we feel its 
beauty, and its poetry. When the aspect of things changes, the 
clouds darken and thicken, the winds grow louder and fiercer in 
their warblings, and the storm begins to lash the earth with its fear¬ 
ful and boding wrath ;—when the doors creak, and the windows 
clatter, and the very houses seem, to quake upon their foundations 
with the fierce and reiterated attacks of maddened Boreas;—when 
the mingled hail, snow, and rain, knock against our windows with 
fitful violence, now and then hushing their wild mutterings, as if 
in sullen wrath at being thwarted in their attempts to besiege our 
dwellings, and again, as if summoning up all their strength into one 
effort of mad desperation, pouring one more shower of pelting fury 
upon our trembling casements;—when we lay in a hushed and awed 
stillness, listening to the unearthly music of the elements, and rock¬ 
ed into a strange, but beautiful lullaby of meditative and poetic feel¬ 
ing, by their ftngry clashings; we feel that beauty and poetry ft 
thousand fold enhanced. 

There is poetry in the merry, merry sleigh ride . Each tone of the 
dancing bells is replete with life, joy, animation, and poetry. Each 
merry peal, ringing out its anthem upon the clear air, sends a 
thousand joyous sensations trooping up from the sanctuaries of our 
bosoms, like fairies from their lily homes. 

The poetry of the sleigh ride, it is true, is not that which comes 
home to the sad and contemplative mind. It is not that which 
breathes out tears, and groans, and sighs of disappointed hopes, and 
forlorn anticipations. Neither can the mind, brooding forever on its 
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own sorrows, and sickeningly morbid with its own imagined woes, 
stung with cankering grief, and wilfully cherishing the poison, 
turning every thing beautiful into a misty and dizzy gloom, and 
flinging over all things bright and lovely, the pall of its own desola¬ 
tion. have any communion with it. It is for the mind, moulded in 
the image of rejoicing nature, formed to flash when in contact with 
kindred mind, capable of investing even the sombre and desolate 
with a mantle of beauty, and carrying a flood of perpetual sunshine, 
within itself, to fling it around sullenness and sorrow, it is for such a 
mind to appreciate and feel. It is for the glad heart of childhood , 
with its springing elasticity, and its warm gush of life and love. It 
is for the fresh soul of youth , with its beautiful enthusiasm, and its 
effervescent hopes, with its bursting desires, and its kindling emo¬ 
tions, to understand and perceive. The mind, untouched by the 
sweet sympathies of human nature, unrejoicing in the happiness of 
human minds, uuwakened by the delicous influences of social inter¬ 
course, and unanswering to the inspiring u piping” of social glad¬ 
ness, not only feels not, but deserves not, the rich pleasure of dis¬ 
cerning beauty and poetry in the bright shades of nature. 

But do you ask, reader, tchere is the poetry of the sleigh ride ? 

Do you mark that group of girls, wrapped up in their furs and 
cloaks, their bright eyes peering out from their closely drawn hoods, 
and their lips just parted with sunshiny smiles, as they stand in the 
piazza of that sheltered cottage, folding their cloaks tighter about 
them, and gathering their furs closer to them, as the cutting air pen¬ 
etrates their apparel, sends a shiver through tbeir frames, and calls 
up a bright, red glow upon their cheeks ? 

Do you mark the cluster of u laddies ,” too, just bringing up the 
sleighs, all equipped in their Sunday gear, their surtouts thrown 
wide open, to expose the snow white linen provided by some fond 
mother, or kind sister, their nicely starched collars just grazing the 
tip of their ears, and one of their mittens just pulled off, as they offer 
their hand to the lady of their choice?—See the gleaming of their 
brown, honest, open countenances ! See the triumphant pleasure* 
flitting over them, like glances of sunlight! See the quickening 
of the warm, energetic blood about their cheeks ! Mark the vigor¬ 
ous buoyancy of their steps ! It seems as if they trod on the elastic 
air! God bless them! No wonder they are happy, just in the 
blooming spring-time of their hopes, and the first flash of their 
youthful anticipations! 

Now, do you observe the inspiration of gladness reigning through¬ 
out the whole group! Irradiating the faces, and brightening the 
eyes of all, as they seat themselves comfortably in tbeir buffaloed 
sleighs, and their horses bound away, apparently animated, and in¬ 
spired as thoroughly as their masters, with the excitement of the 
moment? What thrilling, gladdening music, the cluster of merry 
bells sends forth ! And how harmoniously every bright glance, from 
every joyous occupant of the gliding vehicles, chimes in with the 
ringing melody ! It is visible music ! You can read every note, and 
discern every swell and pause! 
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Do you hear the conversation of that foremost couple, who point 
towards yonder snow-capped mountains, looming up iu the dim dis¬ 
tance, against a back ground of glittering blue, and the quiet, cra¬ 
dled valley, embosomed in silver, at their feet; and recount some 
beautiful scrap of legendary love, which flings its romance around 
the hallowed spot ? Do you see the flushing of the maiden’s cheek, 
and the brightening of the youth’s eye, as the beautiful melts into 
the t*rrible y and the storied mountain is made the scene of some su¬ 
icidal termination of a broken-hearted life ? 

Do you observe the half despairing, half ludicrous expression on 
the faces of that couple who bring up the rear, and who, to avoid & 
circuitous corner, have heedlessly plunged into a snow drift, and are 
now unable to urge their steed farther ? They call in vain for the 
help of their companions, who are merrily dashing onward, not 
thinking to cast a look behind them, nor dreaming of the fate of 
their careless friends. The trees bend over them, loaded with their 
rich drapery, and the light breeze agitating them, sends down whole 
showers of feathery foliage into their shrinking faces. A little 
rural abode stands near them, pouring up its rich, curling volumes of 
smoke into the still air, its snow-wreathed roof bathed in the golden 
sunlight, its rude porch embowered in sheltering snow drifts, and a 
caged Canary senaing forth its melting warblings in the window. 
The little shrubs growing before the cottage, have just shaken off 
their beautiful burden of snow, and are lifting up their heads to the 
sun, seeming to rejoice in his beams of love; and the few scattered 
evergreens, distributed here and there, over the plain, seem to tri¬ 
umph over their leafless neighbors, that Winter with his frosts, and 
his storms, cannot rob them of one summer gift, nor steal one blos¬ 
som from their garland of eternal green. Every thiny , the cottage 
in its loveliness, the shrubs in their rejoicing beauty, the Canary, 
with its melody, and the evergreens in their triumphant dignity, 
together with the murraer of the merry sleigh bells, growing fainter 
and fainter, as they recede into the distance, and now and then the 
wild music of a laugh, echoing back from the party, seem, from the 
very overflow of happiness breathing around, to mock their perplexity 
and doubt. 

Here , then, reader, is the poetry I have told you of. Neither is 
it only here. Go to the very next sleigh ride in your vicinity, and 
see if there are not innumerably more passages than I have sought 
out for you. 

There is poetry in that group of laughing girls , sliding down hill , on 
the hardened crust of snow, with their cloaks and bonnets thrown 
off in theireager merriment. Happy souls! Little reck they of the 
cold, or of the keen, biting blast! It cannot freeze up the warm cur¬ 
rent of their hearts’ aflectious, nor make the life-blood of love, flow 
slower in tlieir veins ! See their bright faces, beaming with joy and 
innocence! See the rich bloom of their ripe, rounded cheeks! 
See the vivid sparkling of their young eyes, so brimful of laugh aud 
love ! See the exquisite curl of their little, red lips, just bursting 
into a thousand smiles! Hear the wild, sweet, bird-like melody of 
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their laugh, as it rings in your ear, and makes your very heart glad! 
Hear their merry, clashing voices, all talking at once, and all eager 
to talk loudest! See them, some half a score of the joyous little 
creatures, whizzing down hill with wondrous velocity ! Hear their 
unanimous shout of uncontrollable merriment as one of their compan¬ 
ions loses her balance, and rolls down hill, lodging safely in a nice, 
warm snow drift! See the rosy smiles gradually fading from their 
radiant faces, as they gather around their weeping friend, and with 
a sweet, chastened expression of sympathy, springing up, Phoenix 
like, from its bed of smiles and dimples, condole with her for her 
fall, and kiss away the tears from her eyes ! Then see the bursts 
of returning joy struggling through the big drops rolling down her 
cheeks, reminding one of the gentle sunshine, quivering through the 
summer shower, and breaking forth in the wild carol of a laugh, 
finding its echo iu the prolonged and joyous response which gushes 
from every member of the circle, and peals out upon the hushed 
air; and say, is there not poetry, sweet, subduing poetry in all 
this? 

There is poetry in the Winter evening fireside , with its group of 
bright faces, and happy hearts; of hoary locks, silvered by the 
snows of four-score winters, and clustering curls, whitened by the 
rays of the bleaching sun. There is music in the number of sweet 
sounds which strike upon the ear. The patter of childish footsteps, 
beard in the hall,—the gleeful laugh of youth, resounding through 
the parlor,—the deep, benevolent tones of the old man in his arm 
chair, coming, like a strain of solemn melody, o’er the soul,—the 
chastened voice of the matron plying her needle, by the little, 
round table, stealing upon the ear, as softly as the fairy footfall of 
a rain-drop. Hark! A pretty girl in the corner, with features 
irradiated by the mellow glow which the huge, crackling pine fire, 
sends quivering and deepening about the room, commences a song. 
It is “The bonny, blithe blink o’ my ain fire-side.” Did you ever 
hear such natural melody ? It is hushed. A young urchin sitting 
quietly by his mother’s side, suddenly breaks forth into a loud and 
merry laugh, and reads in a tone of silvery mirth, a droll narrative from 
a book of travels which he has been patiently and drowsily pondering, 
w’hile you and I have been watching the lights and shades of the 
changing picture before us. It arouses a train of thought in the 
Grandfather’s mind. He is carried back to the “picture-land” of 
his youth, and tells a thrilling tale of olden time. The matron 
drops her work upou the table, and gazes earnestly into his face. 
The young girl nestles closer to his chair, and fastens her clear, 
bright eye, with a world of thought and feeling in its blue beam, 
upon the dickering orb which showers blessings upon her, with 
every glance of love and benevolence welling up from the fountains 
of an overflowing heart; and the children cluster and cling around 
him, with a beautiful eagerness impressed on their upturned features, 
and chasing away the smiles which would fain linger on so sweet a 
resting place. Now the story is finished. The matron reaches 
down the ponderous Bible, with its well-worn pages. A chapter is 
read. The voices of old and young mingle in an evening hymn, 
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and pour forth a gush of the heart's melody , to heaven. They kneel. 
The old man’s voice begins, faint and low, to invoke blessings upon 
his children’s children. As he proceeds, it becomes louder and 
deeper. Steady and calm is the increase of his fervour, as new 
petitions burst from his aged lips. Now his soul pours itself forth 
in one strain of impassioned eloquence, and it is done. Do you see 
the expression of gentle, yet fervent devotion that lingers upon his 
chastened features, as he rises? Do you mark the high, serene en¬ 
thusiasm that fires the eye of his grand-daughter ? And do you 
observe the sweet hush of every gleesome expression (the subdued 
roguery of that proud little curve of the lip, just dimpling into a 
smile, excepted) on the faces of the children ? 

There is poetry in all this ;—deep, beautiful poetry. 

There is poetry in the deep hush of the moonlight evening , when 
tree, and shrub, and lake, and shore, glitter alike with the sparkling 
hoar frost, and the wandering star-beams;—when nature is lulled in 
a deep repose, making earth seem a spirit-land, without sound, or 
breath, or motion, hung in the viewless air, drawn by golden, spirit¬ 
ual links into nearness with heaven, peopled with spirits in all their 
unimagined radiance, and surrounded with a spirit-atmosphere, so 
clear, so pure, so beautifully awful, in its earthless hush, that spirit- 
purity alone could breathe it; when every house, tree, hill, and 
mountain, seems voiceless ghosts, fearful, yet fascinating in their fan¬ 
cied terror, and we find a strange delight in picturing to ourselves 
the “glittering eye,” and “the pale, the cold, and the moony 
smile,” gleamiug out ever and anon, through the solemn air; when im¬ 
agination, glorious imagination, plumes her wings for flight, and turns 
gorgeous creations, running wild amid the rich wonders of the 
spiritual world, peopling air, earth, and ocean, with grotesque and 
beautiful forms, and revelling in the bewildering fascinations of a 
range at will, throughout Infinity. 

At such a time, all the dormant feeling, and emotion of the soul, 
are aroused. All its slumbering poetry, melted by the inspiration of 
the moment, comes bounding from its prison-home, and luxuriates 
in the beauty and magnificence which nature pours upon the en¬ 
tranced vision of her votary. 

Last of all, there is poetry in the bright , frosty winter morning , 
when we awake from oursleep, and find our “ working day world,” 
seemingly transformed into fairy land, gleaming with the work ol 
fairy fingers, and sparkling with the embellishments of fairy fancies; 
when we even imagine myriads of the bright, beautiful little 
creatures gliding about upon the sunbeams, poising themselves, 
upon glittering pinions in the air, and peering forth with their star¬ 
ry eyes, all around us. The trees glitter with a thousand gorgeous 
crystals. The branches droop with their superb burden of icy 
tapestry, reflecting hues of liquid beauty. The windows are 
embroidered with a light and beautiful tracery of frost, moulded 
with unrivalled delicacy into a thousand fantastic images, and bril¬ 
liant with showers of sunlight. The eaves and porticoes are hung 
with a magnificent icicle fringe, varying and flashing with the fitful 
radiance of the diamond. 
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Masses of snow wreathe with unrivalled beauty the outlines of 
buildings, festooning themselves, fancifully, around the embellish¬ 
ments of architecture, and curling in grotesque and graceful shapes, 
self-sustained, and mocking the laws of gravity, about roofs and 
balconies. Ice-fettered pools and lakes, fringed with a border of 
bushes bending with their weight of white, feathery foliage until 
they kiss the chained wave, are glowing with golden light, dashed 
in broad showers upon the glassy surface, now spreading out in a 
sea of mellow beauty, and now flashing forth in bright, fitful little 
sparkles, seeming like fallen stars struggling in the crystal fetters of 
the wave. 

The whole visible creation appears radiant with a kind of super¬ 
natural light and life. We can almost imagine it to be some beauti¬ 
ful and transitory vision, called up by the power of the necromancer, 
from the deepening shadows of the “ Spirit-land some luxurious 
Paradise, springing up from the touch of the magician’s wand, 
blooming in garments of eternal splendor, and dwelling in all the 
taintless purity which our imaginations had delineated, and our 
hearts longed to revel in. 

There is poetry, a world of deep, rich, exhaustless poetry, here. 
Look out your window, the next sparkling, frosty morning, reader; 
gaze long and wistfully upon the wonders which meet your eye; 
open your soul to the full appreciation of nature, and prepare it for 
the reception of every powerful emotion which shall sweep over it, 
and every kindling thought which shall fire it; and see if there is 
not. J * * * 

February, 1836. 


The humorous paper, below, by G. Mellkjt, has been forwarded to us by a 
friend, who requests us to publish it, and thereby assist in the extirpation of 
mustachios, and all similar appendages, of every name and color. We comply 
with his desire, though we acknowledge ourself too cowardly to join in an attack 
on the fashionable follies of the lordly sex,--they might retaliate. Ed. 

THE MORAL TENDENCY OF MUSTACHIOS—AND THE 
MORAL CHARACTER OF WHISKERS. 

By Grenville Bfellen. 

A beard is no bugbear—and tlio’ shaving be a curse, yet do I go for it. 

Sansconiatko. 

—God gave him strength—but then, to show 
How frail the gift was, hung it in his hair. 

When Hannah More very facetiously as well as philosophically 
remarked that the worst things which human flesh was heir to, were 
sin and bile, she evidently forgot the curse of a beard. It was nat¬ 
ural enough, perhaps, considering her sex—whose chin is generally 
tenantless of this sorrowful accompaniment. But she should have 
held to a trio of eminent evils, and capped the climax with this. 
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I think it satisfactorily proved, by the best records of his day, that 
Adam never shaved—and, for the good reason, that he never had a 
beard. It has ever been a mistake to give him that appendage, as 
I have sometimes seen it done in the pictures of daring artists. 
When I say never, I of course mean before his fall. After that— 
which was at a time of life upon which we have no authority to 
pronounce ; I have no question, again, that it formed a portion of his 
countenance. Indeed, it is perfectly natural to believe that it con¬ 
stituted no inconsiderable part of his punishment. And so with 
those who came after him. It was an entailed difficulty. It was a 
wearing trouble with the race ; and when we consider that in the 
then even unimproved “infancy” of manufactures, the first genera¬ 
tions of our kind found no better razors, in all probability, than a 
puramice-stone, we shall readily admit that the consequences of 
early times were not to be made light of, and that our age of im¬ 
provement is also one of comparative comfort. Rubbing sturdily, 
as they must have done in those days, to keep their chins at a fair 
level, there must have been produced among the early tribes, multi¬ 
tudes of that class of men, who, for various qualities of countenance, 
we have been accustomed to designate as hard-faced fellows . It 
would not be unphilosophical to trace the class of these unfortunate 
individuals to that day, and its peculiar mode of shaving. It is true, 
we are accustomed to apply the expression in modern times, with a 
mental meaning, more frequently to what may be termed the grind¬ 
ing portion of community;—but it suits well enough, only that the 
pummice, with such characters, is apt to be applied to the chins of 
others instead of their own. 

There is no doubt, however, with sensible and thinking minds, 
that the antediluvians were in every respect more than ‘ doubly 
armed’ in the matter of being extremely hard-countenanced men. The 
necessary friction in older to bring them into a proper facial condition 
for the better purposes ot society, would seem to have given them a 
cuticle, where the stone went, like that of the rhinoceros ; and if, 
under the government then existing, they were blessed, as we are, 
with an Opposition, it could have been no light matter, one would 
think, to find that party sitting their faces against a measure! We 
are not informed whether these people were particulary obstinate— 
but as the expression just referred to is traced by antiquarians to 
their era, it is more than probable that they were; and as the thing 
would not have been more ridiculous than a thousand others which 
man is every day doing in the departments of both mind and matter 
—that they absolutely fought with their physiognomies ! 

A word more, and we will overleap these early times, for more 
degenerate days, and more modern speculations. We read of Esau, 
as a man of uncommon propensity to hair. We are told he was a 
man of the woods—and a hunter. This would seem to show that, 
even in the first centuries, there was a notion of something aboriginal 
attached to a superabundance of this article about one. How far all 
this story is to be received as literal, it is unnecessary to inquire—but 
really, as things are going now among us, even Esau can be considered 
only a hair coarser than some who have come after him—in short, as 
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but a more universal cultivator of this human shrubbery—this furze 
exquisite. 

But let us come out of the heresay of history—the record of 
yearS that may not be numbered, to the passing experiences—the 
sad realities of 1835. It is summer time—and you are in Chesnut- 
street, Philadelphia, or Broadway, New-York. Look about you. 

The belief is evidently getting general that hair is the represen¬ 
tative of Wisdom—and it is raised accordingly. The faith is be¬ 
coming strong that to be a shaver is to be a fool. We all remember, 
undoubtedly, when we held the terms synonymous—and even now, 
when applied, we look fora boy in him on whom it is cast. We 
forget that it may mean a cheat and a sad fellow—and these men 
which you see around you, are determined to away with the possi¬ 
bility of being recognized as either, by the overwhelming devel- 
opement of their whiskers. But be not too fast in your judgment* 
It is worse than being false—or even severe. I would let you 
know that the chances are ten to one, that a very melancholly pro¬ 
portion of these men thus casting the shadow of their hair upon us 
as they pass, pursue no other cultivation in the world than this of 
their chin and cheek material. This is a startling fact, when you 
consider the shortness of time, and the frequently vile character of 
the crop. But could looking glasses tell stories, depend upon it 
you would have sad tales of oft and weary reflections in this par¬ 
ticular. 

But here comes one with mustachios—mark him ! These form 
the more notorious department of the beard. As yet they constitute, 
however, but a small part of the common exhibition which man 
offers to society. So far it is saved. And no wonder this append¬ 
age is scarce—for one would naturally suppose that hair-lips were 
horrid things to cultivate in earnest. There is something of tur¬ 
pitude, too, about their very history—and this may appeal with e- 
qual success to the moral sense and the razor. It is well known 
they were originally raised and used as reins by which slaves were 
driven from market to market by their masters. It may be a grave 
question whether this being who has just passed us with his shaded 
lip, cannot boast an inward slavery and moral mustachios, that would 
put to shame the bondage and reins for driving of the outer man, in 
times of old. Just consider of that fact and the metaphor, too. 

It is worth while to observe, in making up an opinion upon the 
true philosophy of these matters, that it has been quite satisfactorily 
ascertained, in most cases of mustachios, in our republic that they 
are the accompaniament of lips that rarely open to much purpose. 
They mark your heavy-mouthed speakers, who are never entertain¬ 
ing, and no oracles. Else, they are borne for the most part by 
fellows, observed to be clever enough, it may be, yet with a certain 
morbid ambition of being considered fierce, and almost always with 
the unfortunate reputation of being too lazy to wash, or too poor for 
a razor. This seems perfectly natural—for it is utterly impossible 
to identify a bath or much coin with such appendages. Who con¬ 
siders this in any way strange ? and who can wonder that the class 
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of men who carry them about, is generally found to be of that sort 
who seem to turn up their nos*s at the rest of the world ! 

Another thing which may be set down for certain in most instan¬ 
ces of this kind of reputatiou for h^ir, is the fact that they who grow 
it, have little or no hope of other notoriety. This is as clear as any 
truth in phrenology. It could be pronounced upon by one of our 
Spurzheims in this way, as decidedly as the lady’s head was by the 
manipulator, a* the head of an up-braidcr , because she was accus¬ 
tomed to wear her hair high. 

Yet you see mustachios will be worn—and that, too, incredible as 
it may seem, though nature have made some red ! Yes—absolutely 
red—You get of the same color as you read it—red as some poor 
plant touched by drought, or muzzled in a brick-dust soil. I knew 
a creature once at court—for we have a court now, even at our 

Capitol_who ranked with fashionable men, and passed for one 

wonderful in the cotillion—who troubled and amused society by his 
sandy and sad-hued beard and mustachios. Yet our gentleman, 
flaunting at levees, and flashing under the candelabras at great routs, 
had a most singular complacency growing out of this arrangement 
of his scathed hair, combined with his cast of features. He prided 
himself upon what he believed to be his resemblance to our Saviour ! 
This is no less true than it was childish and blasphemous. I must 
say I looked on him with pity—but l thought of the moral. Can 
the tendency of these things to vitiate and render taste ridiculous by 
its very extravagance, and the moral sense a dead letter, by the very 
insanity of such presumptions, be any longer doubted in an age aud 
country that witnesses these exhibitions of mind and matter? 

Another consideration is important here—that of mustachios in 
the daily affairs of life. In a case of soup or soda water, what an 
interference! Make the best of it, it must come at last to biting 
your own hair off. This is a melancholy consequence, all will 
admit. It is worse than biting nails—so often considered, with 
perfect justice, as evidence of lost equanimity and bad passions. 
So far, then, the cultivation of this inhuman excresence must be set 
down as of evil tendency, questionless—leading as it does to the 
indulgence of a biting and a supercilious disposition, from the easy 
satisfaction of the first, afforded by its length, and the wonderful 
expression which is given to the second, from the fierce curling of 
it iu a moment of heat. It seems a fair conclusion, then, that mus¬ 
tachios are to be regarded as a sort of moral beacon, hung out on 
the lip of the wearer—and so they be red, what proof are they of what 
a temper! 

But let us pass down a moment from mustachios to whiskers. I 
have no idea that they who envelope their chins in this w ay expect 
other things of their fellows than laughter; and I doubt if they 
ever think of keeping theirconntenances before their mirrors. Why, 

I have known one of these fellows to be followed through a village 
as a ‘sight.* He was passing the school-house, as the boys were 
let out; and the little urchins ran before him, and at his side, and 
turned round and grinned and shouted, as they would about a cara- 
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van. There was no way for it but to run ; and though he frightened 
the nearest by turning full upon them with all his face, he found no 
peace till he got into his room at the tavern. 

Whiskers are undoubtedly good for winter wear. They may be 
used as a boa. But even then they are a bore to smooth-faced and 
intelligent men, and those patient spirits that even find a pleasure in 
shaving. In passing, let me say, it is a bad pun there, in that play 
upon words. I am fully conscious of this—but it is not half so bad 
as the hair which occasioned it. Time was—and almost all of us 
can remember it—when whiskers were suffered to be bom and die 
in a reasonable sparseness and tenuity. Even they who went to 
war did not entrench more than an inch or so upon the curvature of 
the chin. They did not suppose that so much success iu fight 
depended upon the mere expression of fierceness, or that bravery was 
to be so much measured by the quantity of matted and superfluous 
hair a man was able to maintain under his ear and lower maxillary. 
Time was, I repeat it, when an inch of whisker was held to be 
extravagance, so it encroached upon the cheek; and if any ‘extra 
allowance, 7 was tolerated, it was in outright protrusion of the mate¬ 
rial, when it was not uncommon to find it standing forth like stud¬ 
ding-sails on either side the accompanying countenance of the 
proprietor. But now, mark you the essential difference ! It presents 
you with a case of continued trespass upon the acknowledged 
territory of the beard proper. It is a capital representation of the 
1 unknown quantity,’ and a perpetual scout of the heretofore sensible 
doctrine of a quantum sufficit . 

Whiskers are now of no particular length. In the language of 
the law, they are ‘laid with a continuando .’ It is a case of ‘neck or 
nothing 7 with them, and they envelope the whole. If you look 
upon that pretty outline of the exquisite Count D’Orsay in a late 
Museum, you will see how copiously they can cushion a chin, and 
what is the climax of hair-arrangement in that quarter among the 
literati of whiskers. 

I have seen these appendages sported on the Bench. This was 
unpardonable. It is bad enough at the Bar—and even there, they 
are pestilent accompauiaments for counsel. There is no managing a 
jury with them. Men are not open to reason or pathos that issues 
from any part of such a face. They continually suspect him who 
talks to them in a mask. But to carry whiskers—I mean these 
enormous outriggers, so much more than is necessary to swear by— 
up to the tribunal, is unbecoming the Judge, as it is unfortunate for 
the woolsack. What would men have us think ? Do they mean to 
enforce decisions by the ferocity of their countenances?—to make us 
fear instead of honor them ? Or would they, wherever they may 
be, have us understand that their strength, like his of old, lies in 
their hair! Verily, what Sampsons have we here! It is evident 
their power is a quality most mortifyingly external. You never 
need fear about it, as you sometimes do of a humor—it will never 
strike in ! 

Finally, it may be set down as a perfectly just conclusion, that the 
proprietors of overgrown whiskers, are generally gentlemen who 
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have failed in all other speculations, and are out of linen. They 
cannot raise the wind as easily as they can their hair,—and all the 
wildland they can ineddie with lies on their chins. They have 
become completely cramped in credit, and cannot even have trust for 
their dickies. 

But it would be idle, aud, according to the moral standard of the 
times, unphilosophical, to bring out and amplify upon an evil, and 
thus leave it, without suggesting some cure—recommending some 
measures that may operate in the way of eradication. For myself, 
I have thought upon the subject enough to convince me that there 
is no doing anything with it by reasoning. Logic can hold no way 
with mustachios; and the best conclusion you can arrive at against 
them is a perfect enthymemc to whiskers. Whatever is done to 
root out this overshadowing evil must be done per force. There 
must be a material, physical attack. The barber must be antici¬ 
pated. 

I have entertained various views upon the best method of reform; 
but none has struck me as so feasible at once, and so forcible, as 
that which was suggested by a scene 1 witnessed the other day 
between the proprietor of two whiskers of size immeasurable and 
incredible, and a Vermont pedlar. They stood in the shadow of the 
wall, in one of the small streets, just where it turns out of the great 
thoroughfare of the city. Here they chaffered—and the subject of 
bargain was these unconscious whiskers. The dealer in notions 
would purchase them, for reasons which he had rendered, and the 
difficulty seemed to be upon the question of value. The fellow 
would get them for a trifle ; but not so—the gentle man held them to 
be of no small charge. They were things of price. They were 
his stock in trade. Both grew warm upon their terms,—and at the 
moment I was passing, the dispute was probably at the highest. 
Loitering as I usually do, I naturally caught a word or two of the 
subject matter. As naturally I drew up. I was amused at the 
tenacity of each contractor, and felt, for the first time, that there 
may be a good deal of meaning among disputants in the ‘difference 
of a hair. The pedlar, however, at length seemed to carry his 
point. He uttered something in a low voice to his Don Ferolo, 
which operated like a charm—pointed to his pack, and a pair of 
scissors which he drew half out of his waistcoat pocket—and 
straightway he and Whiskerandos moved off, both parties apparently 
well satisfied with the conclusion to which they had come. I was 
confident there had been a sale. 

A thought immediately struck me. These excresences might 
become a useful material,—for I felt sure, in the case I had just 
witnessed, they would he worked up into something . Trust a New 
England pedlar for that! And thus mv rumination resulted. 

I would recommend, thought I, a' leaving of the whole matter 
to the brotherhood of Cabinet-makers. I would commend the 
craft collectively, upon some sunny day, to a general and well-con- 
certed onset upon all whiskers of an unchristian size that may then 
darken the great promenades of our cities. I would have them go 
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forth with shears, anti, in the house or by the way—in business or 
out of it—wherever they may take them, despoil all cheeks and 
chins of every extravagant hair. I would have them catch them as so 
many nuisances, which the age is getting a bad name to put up with. 
They should abate them as so many monsters that only frighten sim¬ 
ple women, confound plain people from the country, and keep alive 
the hooting generation of bad boys. Let them to the trial. Let 
the whole company out upon them. What a reaping would they 
have then ! What a harvest of stuffing for sofas and stools ! How 
cheap would they get the material for their trade ! How much bet¬ 
ter bargains would they naturally make than the pedlar! They 
should have clear way. I would have them liable to no action for 
trespass upon real property, and subject to no suit for assault and 
battery. Whiskers should thus be left to the tender mercies of a 
speculating craft, let loose upon their superabundance; the same 
sofas and stools should become the sepulchre of this extraneous 
hair, and thus the whole matter should be literally put under our 
feet 

As to the scene of the shearing, the delight it would afford to 
those who are in the morning of their mustachios, or the noviciate 
of their whiskers, would be mingled with just enough of warning and 
rebuke to make the memory lasting; while it would impart a perfect 
ecstacy to those good citizens and grave gentlemen who are accus¬ 
tomed to shave daily. 

If the sensible plan which I have here proposed should prove ab¬ 
ortive, I see no other resort than to leave the whole thing to the La¬ 
dies. If they cannot excommunicate such evils from the republic, we 
may as well give up,—and if they will not , we may as well have fu¬ 
neral services over our departed delicacy. To say nothing of the 
taste of our beautiful creatures who would encourage these deformi¬ 
ties upon the face of society, I should fear something for their affec¬ 
tions. They would naturally love the Sultan better than their lords; 
and all their tenderness would be mere moonshine compared with 
the attractions of any chance Turk who may whisk his beard through 
society. 

But it is time to ‘pin up the hair’ of my discourse. It is getting 
longer than the sad subject it deals with. I repeat that, as a last 
resort, Woman holds the power of reform. The ladies have the au¬ 
thority of life and death over every forth-putting whisker and mus- 
tachio in community. They may frown it out of existence, even as 
the page’s beard in Van Artevelde was frightened in. Let them 
give its wearer the go-by at their parties—banish him from balls— 
refuse him at the dance, should he get to one, and cut him in every 
way conceivable, until, on his part, he consents to cut forever the sad 
superfluity of his hair. 


The man who is guilty of ingratitude has hut one failing—all 
others may pass for virtues in life. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE ALBUM. 

For Mis* - 

I had an Album once—a splendid one, 

Of Gold and crimson clasping leaves of snow, 

With tiny plates, the eye might dwell upon 
And wonder if a fairy penciled »o. 

My friends all came and touch'd a snowy page, 

With gems of poesy and drawings rare! 

The young, the beautiful, the wit, the sage, 

The vain and proud, all left a tribute there. 

My Album was a treasure ; and I drew 
Deep inspiration from each added line ! 

Most happy was the pulse my young heart knew, 

And sweet tl»e thoughts, appealing thus to mine. 

Brief years are gone ! I look not on it now, 

Or if I do ’tis with an aching heart ! 

Death has chill’d full many an ivory brow 

That bent, in thought, above my Album-Chart 

Some are abroad, beyond the deep, deep sea ! 

Some are widowed and broken-hearted, 

Others are changeful—have forgotton me ! 

I, alas ! from all, am ever parted. 

I would not dull thy book with mournful thought, 

Or bring rny sorrows to a stainless shrine ; 

But 1 will wish, in all that woe has ^wrought, 

Thy Album, Girl, may be unlike to mine. 

A. 


The Tempera sc f. Meetino. -^During the last four weeks, as may be known 
to most of our readers, there have been adjourned meetings of the American Tem¬ 
perance Society, in order to give the wine question a thorough examination. Per¬ 
haps there never was a debate in this city, which has called forth more brilliant, 
solid and well-digested argument, both scriptural and scientific, than this. The 
discussion arose on the presentation of a resolution to prohibit the use of wine as 
well as alcohol as an article of entertainment, refreshment or traffic. John Neal 
arose in favor o f a moderate use of pure wines ; expressing it os his opinion that they 
were both harmless, and sanctioned hy the example of our blessed Lord wfce.i ta¬ 
ken temperately. We cannot follow the gentleman in a discourse which took up 
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nearly a whole evening; but that it was one of the most able speeches ever deliv¬ 
ered by the talented individual, is admitted by every one;—this supeiiority was 
perhaps owing to his having taken time to digest and arrange his arguments, 
whereas he too frequently depends entirely on his extemporaneous powers. He 
brought the word of God and the opinion of scientific men, backed by the scien¬ 
ces of chemistry and medicine, and, as yet, unanswered statistics of England, 
France, and America. His opinions were opposed by most of the clergy and some 
of the laity in the Association, but their opposition was expressed in a manner 
so truly christhn-like and complimentary to their antagonist, that none of the 
bitter feelings were engendered which usually accompany a debate of this kind. 
This high bred courtesy, we are happy to say, was reciprocated with equal kind 
feeling, and the debate throughout was conducted with that spirit of charity 
which should cnaracterize every assembly which meets with the good of man¬ 
kind for its object. Mr. Neal, was firmly and ably opposed. Great minds put 
forth their strength—respected authorities were quoted, and deep arguments used 
against him. Yet powerful and numerous as were his opposers, Neal acquitted 
himself ably—splendidly. The powerful minds against which he coped, alone 
and single-handed, were to him, what the steel is to the flint, serving to bring in¬ 
to action all the brilliant properties of his intellect, which needs opposition to 
kindle its sleeping energies into a blaze of splendor. That his extraordinary ca¬ 
pacities were brought into full pi ly during the debate, was admitted both by his 
opponents and hearers, but it certainly was strange to see John Neal, reverently 
seeking his arguments from the Bible, basing his opinions thereon and wielding 
them against the philosophic, and scientific reasoning of the divines, it was as if, 
Coeur de Lion, had wielded the light scymitarof the Saracen. The principal 
men who spoke in favor of the resolution, were the Rev. Solomon Adams, who 
made an argument of uncommon strength,—Rev. Mr. Vinton, a pleasent and el- 
oquant speaker, as forcible in thought, as he was graceful in address,—the Rev. 
Mr. Kellogg,—the Rev. Jason Whitman,—the Rev. Mr. Mnginnis,—the Rev. Mr. 
Chickering, addressed the assembly butexpiessed himself undecided on the ques¬ 
tion,_the Rev. Mr. Dwight answered, or rather confirmed the arguments which 

Mr. Neal had drawn from scripture, in a manner which did credit alike to himself 
and to the subject under investigation.—Mr. Neal Dow and the Rev. Mr. Smith 
followed, and the latter, closed the last night’s debate. Among all the defenders 
of the resolu'ion, there were none who exerted themselves more to promote har¬ 
mony and right feeling than did the Rev. Jason Whitman ; nor was there one, 
who more effectually aided the cause of temperance in his observations. 

A popular vote was taken on Wednesday evening, and the resolution carried 
almost unanimously. We listened to the whole course of this disputation, with 
intense interest. The cause of temperance, is one we have deeply at heart, and 
one we would sacrifice any personal comfort to promote. It gives us great pleas¬ 
ure that this question has been thouroughly and temperately discussed, though 
our own preconceived opinion has not been materially changed, an opinion we 
feel in a degree forced to express here, as we were accosted, while leaving the 
meeting on Wednesday evening, by one, who was to ns, a perfect stranger, and 
who, with that degree of politeness which might be expected from a person who 
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would address another thus, without a previous introduction, accused us, of want 
of independance, because we did not rise in the crowd, to vote on the question. 
Now, we did not rise, because it was our pleasure not to do so,—that it was not 
from want of indepandence will be proved by our saying here, that we are wil¬ 
ling to bind ourselves in any pledge however extended which will promote the 
cause of temperance ; that we do not and will not drink wine, and that we will 
use our humble influence and example to prevent olhets from excess, at the same 
time we cannot, from any course of reasoning of which our intellect is capable, 
sensure the temperate drinking of pure wines in others, so long as the example 
was oiven by our blessed redeemer. We believe God has never forbidden the use 
ol wine ; nor has he commanded it, except at the sacramental table, therefore we 
break no given command of the Most High when we pledge ourself to total absti- 
nance, thus publicly, a course we should never have taken had not our motives 
for not voting on the question been thus rudely challenged. We had expressed 
our willingness to sign the pledge long before the closing of the debate and now 
stand ready to give our signature whenever it may be called for. Ed. 

The Acgcstine Club. —Another address, has induced us to visit this associa¬ 
tion again, within the last month. The performances were altogether creditable 
to the young members and the address itself worthy of high praise; it was good 
throughout,and in some passages brilliant, particularly those in which related to the 
aborigines of our country. The disputation, was saucy and clever on one side, 
mild and gentlemanly on the other. The declamations were Ennett’s dying ad¬ 
dress, most powerfully and correctly given, and a portion of Wirt’s defence of 
Blannahassett, of which we have before spoken in terms of deserved approbation. 

The Bangorian, Is a weekly journal, published in Bangor, and edited by C 
Gilman, Esq. The paper does high credit to our sister city, which, as far as 
weekly literature is concerned, certainly need not fear a comparison with its 
neighbors. The selections that enrich the Bangorian, are made with excellent 
taste, and the editorial department is managed with judgment and ability, through 
we cannot in all tilings agree with its editor in his critical remarks ; particularly, 
when he says the Lady’s Magazine is the only one in the country devoted to the 
improvement of women. We k' ow that the editor of that Periodical has preceded 
him in making the assertion, but so long as the “ Portland Magazine” is in exis¬ 
tence, with an editor bearing a heart strong enough to hold a purpose, and a hand 
steady enough to guide apen, it will be difficult to convince her of its validity—but 
to return to the Bangorian. It is a good paper, boasting an able editor and we 
hope a goad subscription list. 

The Mechanic and Farmer, is much improved in its appearance, and is still 
conducted with vigor. Its Editor—,if he in truth has spent his life at the work 
bench, and we have no right to doubt his assertion to that effect,—must have made 
good use of his leisure hours. We consider the rise and progress of this journal 
as one of the enterprises of which Bangor should be especially proud. We are 
informed that it was established by an association of enterprising and intellectual 
Mechanics who are content to use all the proffits arising therefrom in the improve¬ 
ment of the establishment, and consequently, in exalting and refining a class of 
men, who are the strength, and will be the glory of our country. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

SLANDER. 

Every one who is not able to do without the good opinion of 
the public, is liable to be injured by the words, looks, and actions 
«f others. There are but few of either sex, who are so independent 
of society, as not to be injured by the opinion it may entertain of 
them. Almost every one is dependent, in a great degree, on his 
individual efforts for a livelihood and for happiness. But whatever 
be his occupation, he cannot be countenanced, unless he is, to some 
extent, furnished with the requisite qualification of character. But 
for such character he must rely on public opinion. 

Of all wars, that which marshals the evil passions of human 
nature to attack private character, is the most to be feared and dep¬ 
recated. Yet this war, which is so destructive in every society, is 
scarcely regarded as an evil. Men plunge the dagger into the bosom 
of their neighbor’s reputation and enjoy it as a kind of pastime— 
an innocent amusement. They are not aware that the slaughter is 
not less dreadful because the sound of the trumpet and the drum— 
the thunder of the cannon—the clash of armour—and the groans of 
the dying, fall not on the astonished ear. 

But be not deceived. An engine of death, far more destructive 
than that which flew at the command of a Caesar, an Alexander, or 
a Buonaparte, is now throwing its poisoned arrows through all ranks 
of society. When the hostile armies of nations meet—the struggle of 
death ensues—victory crowns the one side or the other, and the two 
nations are again at peace. The arrow that has been shot, falls to 
be shot no more. The spear that is thrown is blunted, never to be 
sharpened again—the ball that has swept its course of death through 
the ranks of the foe, is buried in the ground to be used no more in 
bloodshed. But the implement of moral death, launched from that 
engine, the tongue, more insidious, more destructive than all the 
martial apparatus of the field of Marathon, is destined not to fall to the 
ground when it has killed its man ; but to urge its way through all 
ranks of society, with the rapidity of an electric shock. Yet not like the 
thunder-bolt that splits the oak or the rock, and then disappears in 
the great reservoir of electric fire, leaving the heavens purer and 
brighter than before—but destined, like some deadly disease, to 
poison the life-blood of whole generations of beings yet to be born, 
29 
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or like the earthquake that changes the face of the globe, burying 
whole towns in a dead sea of noxious exhalations, substituting 
the frightful abyss for the lofty mountain—barren wastes for fruitful 

fields and vineyards. . . 

Such is the effect of slanderous speaking, and such is the evil 
which pure benevolence calls upon us to suppress. And such the 
evil for the preventation of which we should league together and act 
as one solid body. We rejoice much, that the world is so widely 
blessed with societies for meliorating the moral and intellectual con¬ 
dition of man. But we have yet to do something for ourselves—to 
do much at home, here in our streets, and at our fire-sides. We 
have given our charity to the support of the poor. Our money has 
crossed the ocean for the relief of the heathen. We have helped 
build hospitals for the relief of the sick— the blind—the deaf—the 
dumb. We have formed ourselves into societies for the suppression 
of intemperance, and sworn by our signature , if nothing better, that 
we will neither touch, taste nor handle even the inoffensive wine 
that is pressed from the currant or grape, ripened in the pure sun¬ 
shine of heaven, and sanctified, when in Cana of Gallilee, the 
conscious waters saw their Lord and blushed. We associate for the 
purpose of protecting our houses from the flames—our ships from the 
dangers of the deep. But throughout the whole world, perhaps, 
there is not a society whose object is the suppression of scandal, the 
bridling of the tongue, and removing the thorns from our neighbor’s 
pillow. We have not what is of more value to the poor and the 
rich than every thing besides, a mutual moral insurance company —a 
society for the protection of the reputation. A society whose 
members shall swear that they will abstain from the worst of 
intemperance—the giving utterance to any suspicion, report, or 
other means of conveying ideas, that shall, according to their opinion, 
be likely to injure the character or feelings of others. 

We believe the majority of our readers will support us in saying 
that great injury is done to society, both in regard to its feelings and 
property, by a too careless use of the gift of speech. Money is not 
all we want. We want peace of mind within ourselves; a lair 
understanding with our neighbor and something for our hands to do 
with all their might. And he who interferes with these blessings 
is inflicting a wanton injury on us and on society at large. Not¬ 
withstanding this evident truth, there is scarcely any one who has 
not suffered in consequence of false reports. It is bad enough for a 
rich man to be calumniated, who can live in some degree indepen¬ 
dent of the rest of the world. But when a poor person, dependent 
on the character he sustains in the estimation of the public, for the 
support of himself or his family, is thrown out of employ by a 
malicious slander, we pronounce it the vilest robbery that can prey 
upon humanity. 

“ Who steals my purse, steals trash; 

’Tvvas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 

This war on character is constantly going on. Every day slays its 
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thousands, not to be removed to the silent tomb and be forgotten, 
but to be excluded from the sympathies of their fellows, and placed 
on the list of the vicious and worthless members of society. 

We speak of many a sufferer. Of the maid who has been unable 
to procure a place by reason of some mistress who did not know how 
to give her a good character, or who, from motives of revenge, has 
purposely given her a bad one. 

We speak of the innocent female, whose only fault is, in the eye of 
the slanderer, that she has no fault, and whose heart has been rent 
with anguish by the report of the enemy that her character was not 
as spotless as the unfallen snow, and who has been shut out from 
the pleasures, duties and honors of society, by some careless word 
which has gone through the circles of those who are and are not 
acquainted with her, and doomed her to a seclusion from which the 
most angelic virtue is scarcely sufficient to reclaim her. 

We speak of the rich man, who has been falsely branded with the 
name of being miserly and mean, because he has the prudence to 
estimate the claims of those who apply to him for a portion of his 
gold—of him who has, for aught we know, relieved thousands from 
their distresses, in the unostentatious way pointed out to him by the 
Divine Legislator on the subject of charity and benevolence, who 
will not allow us to let the left hand know what the right does* 

We speak of the professional man-—the lawyer who has been 
accused of an inability to do justice to his client and been doomed to> 
-remain in the lower rank of his profession—of the physician whose 
want of skill has been falsely trumpeted through the circle of his 
practising opponents—of the merchant who has been turned out of 
business and his family into the street, by some fiendish report that 
be was not on a proper standing with his creditors. 

It is also well known to us all that much evil has often arisen 
from a hasty and unfair interpretation of the conduct of our neighbor. 
And if this is a source of one of the many evils we have to correct, 
we think it is fairly within the province of benevolence to attempt 
to apply a remedy as soon as possible. If we give a meaning to 
the words of another which he did not intend to convey by them, 
we most certainly do him injustice. 

We are capable of doing a person infinite mischief by repeating 
his words in a tone different from that in which they were uttered, 
by substituting a rising for a falling inflection of the voice—by a 
higher or lower pitch—a quicker or a slower movement*—by a gest¬ 
ure of the hand, a little more or less fire of the eye—by the omission 
or insertion of a single word—by connecting the sentence with a 
different train of thought from that with which it was originally 
joined. We have it in our power to make the most innocent indi¬ 
vidual the object of suspicion and contempt—we may deprive him 
of the respect of his fellow men—we may disturb the peace of a 
family—break up the harmony of a neighborhood—put a whole 
State into disorder and eventually revolutionize the whole earth. 
Great effects result from little causes. Witness the commotion into 
which whole towns have been thrown by the careless, perhaps 
malicious, report of the words of another. Friends have immeai- 
ately become enemies—neighbors are arrayed against neighbors— 
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and thousand of evils, too numerous to be related, have followed in 
the train of one false representation. And this is natural enough. 
The world is moved by thought. No one knows the extent of his 
influence. Words are to different minds, what sparks are to maga¬ 
zines of powder scattered at catching distances throughout the 
various parts of the world. A single spark, lighting accidentally in 
some obscure corner, ignites the great circuit of destruction, and 
towns, cities, states and kingdoms are all involved in one promiscu¬ 
ous ruin. 

Such being the effect of words, it becomes those who would exert 
the highest species of benevolence towards society, to be careful, 
not only what they say, but how they report what is said by others. 
If the utterance of a single word is capable of destroying the peace 
of a family or a neighborhood, and of making enemies of thousands 
for life and for successive generations, then, surely, he who abstains 
from the utterance of such word, does an act of benevolence which 
outweighs all other charities he can possibly bestow. 

Now we all know that there is no town in which much mischief 
has not been done in the way above mentioned. We every day 
hear that such or such a family are not on speaking terms—this or 
that gentleman are at swords’ points—this gentleman and that lady 
do not see each other when they meet in the same street, because 
some Paul Pry has dropped in and told the one, that somebody had 
said something, I wont tell what, about the other. 

We have all suffered enough in this way to become wise. Let 
us now begin to reform. Let us form ourselves into a grand benev¬ 
olent society for the promotion of the right interpretation of the 
words, looks, and actions of one another. 

As regards the meaning of words, let us not settle it, till we have 
heard them, or till they have been uttered. 

In regard to looks, let us be certain whether they mean any thing 
at all, and if so, whether meant for us, and if for us, let us suppose 
they are meant for good and not for evil. If our neighbor does not 
see us in the street, let us presume either that he is near sighted, 
and therefore excusable; or attending to his own business, and 
therefore excusable most assuredly. 

If his face wears the marks of discontent, let us presume that the 
chief cause of it is the view of himself, and not of us. 

If the greetings of the afternoon do not correspond with the 
promises of the morning, let us suppose that a deficiency of respect 
for us, is the necessary consequence of an abundant regard for his 
dinner. He who gives two thirds of his attention to another, cannot 
give more than half as much to us. 

If we perceive that our neighbor does not walk at the same rate 
or in the same gait as ourselves, let us conclude that he has his reason 
for it—that nature has made him to take a longer or a shorter step 
than others, and that it would be exceedingly inconvenient, as well 
as unnatural for him to overstep, alter or understep, the measure of 
nature. 

In short, to be serious, let us learn not to judge men by the look, 
the action or the word, of one single day; but let us try to gather up 
their character from their appearance on various occasions, at remote 
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intervals. I do not know of an individual who would not suffer in 
reputation, if his character were to be determined by a single aspect. 
The life of every person must necessarily exhibit a variety. He is 
surrounded by thousauds of circumstances which must produce a 
correspondent change in the character, the same set of circumstances 
producing different effects in different individuals. We cannot 
judge of the day from a single gleam of the morning star, or a soli¬ 
tary glimpse of the fading twilight of evening. We must watch 
its variety from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE VOW. 

- nsssum maggior dolore, 

Che recordarsi del tempo felice, 

Nella miseria !— Dante. 

When thine early years have flown; 

When sad Mem’ry’s mournful tone, 

Thrills thy bosom, lost, and lone ! 

When the fatal touch cf care, 

On that brow, and cheek so fair, 

Deeply prints its signet there ! 

Oh! then remembered be, 

Our plighted vow ! 

And thou wilt weep for fhe 
Forsaken now! 

When thy fondest dreams decay, 

And along life’s onward way, 

Gleams a dim and darken’d ray ! 

When the beam of hope hath sped, 

, When the glow of youth hath fled— 

Flowers of feeling, crushed and dead ! 

Oh! then remembered be, 

Thy younger years ! 

And thou wilt weep for me 
In silent tears! 

When the clouds of coming care, 

Darkling o'er thy soul shall bear, 

Shades of sadness and despair! 

When the voice of vanished years, 

Blent with childhood’s hopes and fears, 

Brims thine eye with unshed tears; 

Oh ! then remembered be, 

Thy first, fond vow; 

And thou wilt weep for me, 

Unheeded now! W. 

Now-York, April. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

PINE ISLAND. 


NUMBER II. 

Gentle reader, grant me your indulgence while I, in thought, 
return once more to the home of my childhood. It is a green spot 
in my life—this memory of early years ; and as the traveller, who 
has been wandering amid the grand and magnificent scenery of 
the earth, will retire to some grassy dell and be soothed by the 
gushing music of spring-waters, till it lulls his soul into quiet, I 
would return to the bright places of my early life, and dream myself 
back among the birds and wild flowers of Pine-Island. 

Oh, it is sweet to lay aside the cares of ripening maturity—to 
hush down the whisperings of ambition with the purer aspirations 
whose very joys sometimes verge into pain, and while the heart 
grows childlike, to conjure up the scenes and acts of our infancy— 
to see again the dear forms which gathered with us round the family 
hearth-stone, and were sheltered under one common roof-tree—to 
hear, in faucy, the hush of a mother’s voice, and to feel the light of 
a father’s smile—to allow the heart to close itself to surrouuding 
things and to count over the treasury of its cherished remembran¬ 
ces, while the affections brood over them, as the incense lingers 
about withered flowers. Oh, it is a rich blessing—that of memory. 
How grateful we should be that we have a paradise of things and 
feelings to remember as well as to anticipate—of scenes softened 
and mellowed down by time, even as a good painting is harmonized 
and blended by age, its imperfections cast into deeper shadow, its 
beauties touched as with a softer light, and the whole enriched as 
it were by the haze of years. The scenes of childhood are as such 
pictures; the dark spots are blended into beauties, and the bright 
ones glow out greener and fresher from the lapse of years. 

I love to think of my early haunts—I love to write of them ; and 
I would fain, even now, tranquilize my weary mind with thoughts 
of their loveliness; for my heart is worn with clambering the rug¬ 
ged passes of literature ; with searching the dark places of the hu¬ 
man soul, and telling of tears and agony. I would not always dwell 
on the excited feelings of my fellow beings—on passions which 
rend as they blaze—on the lofty and sublime in nature; the excite¬ 
ment necessary for this would overwork my powers and unstring my 
nerves too early. But I would seek repose—repose of thought, and 
fancy myself a child again, listening to the breeze as it whispered 
its lulling music among the pines which fronted my home—search¬ 
ing for berries and flowers in the cliffs of the rock, or planting the 
little garden which was appropriated to 4 the children.’ That is a 
home word—‘children ; ’ how much it comprehends ! With what 
holy associations it is blended ! How sweetly it falls on the heart ! 
Children—bless them ! They are the stars of our domestic hemi¬ 
sphere—the blossoms of life—the music of our firesides. They are 
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our very hearts, budding afresh and springing up in our pathway to 
eternity. Thanks to God that I was once a child, and double 
thanks that I cannot forget it. 

# # # # 

I have had a delicious dream, in which I have lived over a few 
hours of pleasure. With it was combined much of the poetry of 
sickness—much to make the heart thankful. There was pain too, 
but it did not seem as such, for the sufferings of childhood may pass 
for the pleasures of riper age. The atmosphere was no longer moist 
with the morning dew, and the old oak cast its shadow along the 
front of our house, darkening the flowering rose bushes and forming 
a cool nook for my sister’s play-house, while the sun-beams fell 
sparingly through its outer branches, and quivered over the short 
grass in the foreground like threads of flexible silver weaving them¬ 
selves in a groundwork of emerald green. A soft air was stirring, 
such as might draw color to the lips of an invalid without chilling 
his frame, while the river as it washed its banks, and the green 
trees as they swayed gently to the whispering wind, gave out a 
sleepy sound, well calculated to soothe even pain to quietness. 
Papa took me in his arms and bore me carefully out into the shadow 
of the oak. I was in the blessed sunlight for the first time after 
six long, long weeks of sickness. Oh, how deliciously the bland 
air came up from the river and swept over my languid temples ! 
What a sensation of new life stole through my frame, as I was placed 
in the easy-chair which mamma had arranged for me. She care¬ 
fully folded me in my cloak, and kissing me, exclaimed, “ See how 
the color is coming to her poor thin cheeks.” Papa looked on me 
affectionately, and as he met my kind mother’s look of congratula¬ 
tion, smiled a happy, grateful smile. And well he might if he loved 
his child; for I had been a feeble thing for weeks, panting on the 
very brink of the grave, and struggling as it were in the grasp of 
death; yet I was recovering, and the first breath of pure air started 
the sluggish blood in my veins, and thrilled me with a sensation of 
most exquisite delight. It seemed as if invisible angels were fan¬ 
ning me with their wings; as if the atmosphere was imbued with a 
new and more subtle property. My brain was quickened, and my 
senses drank in the perfume of the surrounding flowers, and respond¬ 
ed to the hum of the summer insects, with a capacity for enjoyment 
which I had never felt in its perfection before. I looked abroad on 
the rich valley and blue sky; but that was too bright for my weak 
vision. It seemed like an ocean of silvery billows floating in daz¬ 
zling masses above me, and I turned my pained eyes to the earth 
again. How refreshingly green it was !—and the noise of the water¬ 
fall nearby—How cool and melodious was its splashing music! 
Strange that its monotony could so have fretted me during my fever¬ 
ish hours. 

My sisters brought out their play-things and heaped them before 
me, all the while chatting and laughing so happily as they assorted 
them on the grass, and congratulated themselves again and again 
that I was well enough to come out with them. Now they would 
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took anxiously into my face and ask if I was tired, or if they should 
play something else; then one would smooth my pillow so kindly, 
while the other ran out among the rose-bushes, and tearing off the 
great blossoms with merciless prodigality, brought them to me. 
Dear sister—she little knew how faint and strengthless I was. 
The very weight of the roses was oppressive, as they lay breathing 
out odors and unfolding their damask hearts in my lap. 

On the opposite side of the river, a little up the rugged bank, was 
rooted a slender ash, and on one of the topmost branches I could 
distinguish a dark object, which I knew to be one of the purse-like, 
hanging nests built by the English robin. The owner birds were 
fluttering about the tree, with their brilliant plumage flashing in the 
sunlight like scarlet flowers adrift on the wind. They are scarce 
and beautiful birds, the very gems of the air—these English robins. 
I am not ornithologist enough to know that they have any other 
name. Their plumage is of vivid scarlet, changing now and then 
in a strong sunlight to a flame-like tint, as if their feathers had been 
tipped with powdered gold. I have never seen any of the species 
since. 

There was a spot just below the tree on which my eyes dwelt 
with longing intensity. It was one of those cool little hollows which 
we often see on a broken hill-side. The grass to a little distance 
around was delightfully green, and I could just distinguish the 
sparkle of waters as they leaped from a little rocky basin and trickled 
down the bank, giving freshness and life to the herbage in their 
pathway. It was that bright water for which I thirsted with an 
absorbing desire. There it was, leaping and flashing as if in mock¬ 
ery before my eye. I could almost hear it murmuring under the 
grass, yet it was forbidden to me. Through six long weeks of 
parching fever I had tasted water only once. That once—I almost 
smile as I think of it—the girl in her haste to obey a summons from 
my sick room, had placed a brimming ewer on the carpet. AH 
day had I been praying for water. One drop—one little drop was 
all I asked, but it was denied me; the physician had forbidden it. 

I was alone, burning with thirst and restless with feverish pain. I 
turned my dizzy head, and there, a few yards from me, stood the 
forgotten ewer, with the coveted moisture dripping, drop by drop, 
over its sides. In the phrensy of desire I crept from my bed and 
dragged myself along the floor till I reached the delicious beverage. 

I lifted my reeling head, seized the vessel aud drank—oh—with 
what intoxicating delight! Could I have coined each drop into a 
diamond at the moment, I would not have thus enriched myself. 

I remember it all as a dream, but it was a moment of delirious plea¬ 
sure, such as I would almost suffer the same privations to taste again. 
When the girl returned she found me lying satiated and asleep— 
asleep by the half-empty ewer, with my night clothes lying wet 
about me, and the carpet under my head saturated with the water I 
had spilt in my eagerness to drink. The poor girl was dreadfully 
frightened; for at that time the physician in our neighborhood 
would have administered poison as soon as cold water in cases of 
fever. She hastily changed my clothes and placed me in bed again, 
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resolving to keep her own council in the affair. That night I had 
a long and refreshing sleep. The next morning found me much 
better, which the good doctor pronounced as the result of some half 
dozen white powders, which were to have been taken in roasted 
apple during the night. 

From the day of my stolen indulgence, to the morning in which I 
was carried into the open air for the first time, water had been care¬ 
fully excluded from my room. Is it to be wondered at then, that 
the 4 Rock Spring,’ with its green grass and pure waters, should be 
the first object to fix my attention ? My second sister followed the 
direction of my eyes and understood their longing expression. 

“You may have some—you shall—I’ll go and ask mamma,” she 
exclaimed, throwing down a half dressed doll and running into the 
bouse. Directly she appeared with her pink sun-bonnet on, and a 
pitcher in her hand. 

44 You may have some—mamma says you may—I’m going after it,” 
she cried as she darted through the gate, and ran over the old bridge 
toward the 4 Rock Spring.’ 

A few moments and she came running back with her bonnet hang¬ 
ing by the strings, and the water dashing over her hands at each step. 

44 Here, drink—drink ! ” she said eagerly, holding the pitcher to 
my lips, 44 drink quick, for the doctor is coming.” 

A few drops from the offered vessel were enough to satisfy my 
cravings. My fever had left me, and it was rather a wish for the 
taste of water than from any unnatural thirst, that I had so desired 
a draught from the spring. 

The tramp of a horse, steady and sedate in his movements, was 
heard on the bridge. 44 There he comes !—there he comes ! ” said 
my kind little Lucy, half frightened put of her wits, and snatching 
the pitcher from my lips she darted into the house. I too started 
forward in ray chair and would have followed her; but I was too 
feeble, and fell back panting with exertion. Tramp—tramp—tramp, 
came the sound of hoofs over the bridge, and then just under the 
limbs of the old chesnut appeared 

THE DOCTOR. 

Our doctor was a character as odd and droll as a character ought 
to be. Reader, you would believe me had you seen him when he 
emerged from under the chesnut at the end of the bridge, mounted 
on a piece of living antiquity in the shape of a venerable horse, 
whose gaunt frame looked as if he had fed on his master’s refuse 
medicine. The poor beast had been a patriarch of the plough, and 
like many wiser animals never could forget his old vocation. His 
propensities were always earthward ; every thing about him drooped, 
from the grisly hair hanging over his hoofs, to the long foretop which 
streamed like an Indian’s scalp, over his meager face and blear eye. 
I must except his mane, for that should not be said to have any 
particular propensity, it was so matted together with burs. No¬ 
thing could have been more alike than the horse and his accoutre¬ 
ments. The bridle was old and so stiff that it rattled against the 
poor beast’s neck; the saddle was worn and discolored; while the 
30 
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leathern saddle-bags, which contained half the contents of an apo¬ 
thecary-shop, seemed a part and parcel of the beast, so admirably 
did they correspond with the sides against which they hung, and 
which had lost most of their hairy coating in the agricultural servi¬ 
ces before mentioned. 

But the doctor—I cannot say that he looked exactly like his horse, 
though in some things there certainly was a striking resemblance. 
The doctor was about forty, very lean, and crippled in both his legs. 
His horse, if we may judge from appearances, was about the same 
age, blind of one eye, with a frame guiltless of more flesh than was 
absolutely necessary to hold his rickety bones together. The doc¬ 
tor always affirmed, that his beast, though rather odd looking, was a 
good kind of horse, while every body said that the master was as 
odd, as odd could be, but a very good doctor notwithstanding. 
Further than this I cannot w ith any certainty draw the parallel, 
inasmuch as the doctor was thought to be uncommonly skillful in 
his profession, had received an unexceptionable diploma from the 
medical board in New-Haven, and was moreover a man of deep 
knowledge ; whereas I never could learn that the horse had ever 
received a diploma, or was at all remarkable for scientific research. 
Let this be as it may, it cannot be denied that man and beast could 
not be created more completely for each other, than was the doctor 
in his ill-made clothes and huge bear-skin cap, which gave his head 
much the appearance of a black hornet’s nest, and the ugly beast 
on which he usually appeared, with his crutches crossed on his 
saddle-bow, and his w ithered legs dangling over the store of medi¬ 
cines packed in his leathern bags. 

I know that I have been very uncivil to leave the learned physi¬ 
cian so long under the old chesnut-tree ; but then it would have 
been an aggravation of the offence, had 1 left the good man’s char¬ 
acter and appearance to conjecture, by only saying that he rode 
toward the house, and after dismounting with some difficulty, placed 
his saddle-bags on one arm and his crutches under both, and advanc¬ 
ed toward the house. When he saw me sitting in my easy-chair, 
with my sister’s play-things scattered about me, he stopped short, 
and planting his crutches deep in the grass, called out,— 

“ Halloo, you young chatterbox—how came you out here? ” 

I told him that I was there with my parents’ consent. 

“ More fools they—you’ll catch cold, and if you do you’ll die, 
and it’ll serve them right—for what business had they to let you 
come out till my consent was asked—I should like to know ?—but 
you’ll die and I shan’t pity them.” 

A cold chill crept over me at the repetition of the words ‘you 
will die.’ The tears started in spite of my efforts to prevent them, 
and shuddering with a new fear I closed my eyes on the beautiful 
green eartli with a feeling of sudden dread—the dread of death. 
The doctor raised his crutches and came a step nearer. 

“Don’t cry, little chatterbox—don’t cry—we shall raise you yet, 

I rather think, though I W'ould’n’t have given a fourpence for you 
three weeks ago. There, there, don’t sob so, you will make your¬ 
self sick again—I did’nt mean to frighten you—but here there shall 
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be no negligence—I—.” He broke off suddenly, drew back the 
hand with which he had been patting my cheek and passed it over 
his eyes, muttering— 

“ My poor Theresa—if I had given half as much care to her as I 
have to you, she would have been alive now.” 

I looked up—the doctor’s face was stirring with grief, and a tear 
stood on his lean cheek. Poor man—if he was odd he had a heart. 
Theresa was his eldest daughter—the brightest blossom of his 
hearth-stone. A few weeks previous to my illness she had com¬ 
plained of dullness and pain for several days in succession. Her 
father, who was more than commonly engaged in his profession, had 
considered her indisposition as light, and neglected the first symp¬ 
toms of fever till they gained strength, and baffled even his great 
skill. His first born died—died by her parent’s negligence. The 
poor man felt it to his heart’s core. No wonder the tears started to 
his eyes when he contrasted my convalescence with her death. 

The doctor was by far too odd a man to indulge in genuine feel¬ 
ing for more than a moment. Wiping his eyes he resumed his usual 
comic expression and called for my step-mother, in a voice that 
brought all the inmates of the house rushing to the door, for they 
supposed that I must have fainted, or died perhaps, in my chair. 

u Take that child into the house,” vociferated the doctor, pointing 
to the door with his crutch, “take her up and put her in bed, for 
there are ten chances to one that she has caught her death by your 
folly, and if she escapes there’ll be no thanks to you for it.” 

My step-mother strove in vain to convince him that she had acted 
by his orders, in conveying me into the air, as indeed she had. 
Nothing would do, but I must be carried to bed ; so I was taken in, 
terrified and weak with the apprehensions excited by the physician, 
and carried to my sick room again. The doctor left me some quiet¬ 
ing drops and departed. I felt a sensation of relief as I heard the sol¬ 
emn tramp of his old horse, as he stalked over the bridge ; and when 
the noon passed without bringing any of the unfavorable symptoms, 
which would have been the effect of a sudden cold, the apprehen¬ 
sion which had chilled my heart died away and I slept. 

When I awoke the purple glow of sunset filled my room, the 
windows of which opened toward Fall’s Hill. The curtains were 
drawn back, and the hill with its taper steeple and white houses, 
embedded and half concealed by numerous trees, lay before me 
mellowing in the crimson haze of a warm sunset. A soft misty 
gloom lay along the ground and in the bosom of the trees, while the 
church window seemed burnished into sheet gold, so strongly did 
they catch the dying Tight. A few still melancholy moments, and 
the purple gloom had darkened the whole picture, save where the 
flashing sun-beams played brightly around the glittering church- 
vane and disappeared ; then night came on. One lone bright star 
stole out and trembled over my mother’s grave. I knew that it was 
her resting place on which the light slept, for I could distinguish 
the marble slabs, embedded as they were in the gathering gloom. 
Oh, how solemn and melancholy were my feeliugs, as I lay with 
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my eyes fixed on that bright star, shedding its pale tranquil light 
over the place of the dead—it was so pure, so heavenly. The tears 
rolled over my cheeks as I gazed, and sweet mysterious thoughts 
came thronging my brain, one after another, till my heart grew 
faint with the excess of its own sensations. Another aud another 
star came out, till the whole firmament glowed as with a shower of 
brilliants; slowly they seemed melting one into another, that lone 
beautiful star and all, and I was asleep again. 

My next waking was deep in the night. The room was dark, 
and I felt a sensation of fatigue and pain which instantly convinced 
me that I had taken cold. The doctor’s words came to my mind, 
my heart died within me, and I cowered under the bed-clothes in a 

E ainful fit of coughing. The darkness was appalling; my cough 
ecame more and more violent, and I felt as if the hand of death 
were already upon me. ‘And shall I die so young, when life «s 
sweetest ?—shall I close my eyes forever on the bright and beauti¬ 
ful earth, when I have just returned to it as from the portal of the 
tomb ? Will that pale star arise, year after year, and tremble over 
my grave also, when I shall be laid by the side of my mother in 
the cold garner house of nature?’ These thoughts were terrible, but 
I could not escape them. The doctor’s w'ord’s rung in my ear like 
the denunciations of a prophecy. 4 If you catch cold you will die.* 
I felt that I had caught cold, and that I must die. Slow and solemn 
thoughts of dissolution passed by me like spectres treading to the 
music of a dirge. My funeral seemed to pass in mournful review— 
the little cofiin with its velvet pall, and myself lying pale and cold 
in the snow-white shroud, as I had seen poor Theresa, with all the 
habiliments of mourning, marshalled themselves in my excited brain. 
The darkness around seemed as an immense curtain of black, envel¬ 
oping me in its folds and shutting me out from the earth forever. 
Death ! death!—oh what a chill came over me as I whispered the 
word again and again, in the agony of my fear. Then came more 
tender thoughts—thoughts of my sweet sisters and of their grief, 
when they should see me cold and dead. I could almost hear them 
weeping and mourning over me; then appeared the pale faces of my 
father and my dear step-mother; they were full of settled grief. 
The dark picture was too distinct to my excited imagination. I 
thought my heart was broken, and sobbed and wept in my bed till 
I lay strengthless and utterly exhausted, with my face buried in the 
wet pillow, and my weak limbs bathed in the damp of mingled 
weakness and agony, 

I know not whether I fainted or slept; but there was a time of 
oblivion, and then a strain of sweet wild music came floating through 
the room, and I felt the light of a new day stealing over my closed 
eyelids. Amoment I lay thus between wakefulness and slumber; 
then a shadow broke the imperfect light, and a soft kiss was pressed 
on my forehead. It was my step-mother, who had stolen to my bed¬ 
side at the first dawn of day to inquire how I had rested. Her 
cheerful face brought new hope back to my heart, and I was asham¬ 
ed to tell her how much I had suffered by my fears during the night. 
She drew back the curtain and raised roe up, that I might look out 
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on the dewy earth; the rosy light was kissing every green thing 
into new beauty, and the old oak was rustling cheerfully in the 
morning breeze. 

44 There, do you hear that ? ” said mamma, as the bird, whose 
music had disturbed me, sent forth a succession of wild sweet notes 
from the bosom of the tree, 44 you shall go out again to day when 
the grass is dry! ” 

I looked anxiously in her face and ventured to say, 44 But Mamma, 
are you sure that I have no cold now? I coughed badly in the 
night.” * 

44 Cold l no dear, you will be better for the fresh air—you were 
fatigued, that was all.” 

How my heart leaped; it felt as if snatched from the very coffin. 
I went out that day—and the next—and the next again, till my health 
was restored; but I never could bear the sight of 4 the doctor’ after. 
His appearance was always associated with the medicines, and 
with that night of fear. Ed. 

Not*. —A female friend advises us always to attach a palpable 
moral to all we write, and we comply so far as to say that the moral 
of the above is, that grown people should be careful how they ex¬ 
press themselves to children who are capable of suffering, and do 
suffer often, by the inadvertency of their elders ; but this is probably 
the only time we shall follow her directions, as we think that every 
event in life has its own moral; and we also believe that our readers 
have sufficient penetration to deduce it without putting us to the 
trouble of bringing it out in the parts of a story, or of attaching it 
to the end like the label on a medicine bottle. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

TO THE BEREAVED. 

Mourn on! for she who died in her bright youth 
Was worthy of thy tears; ay, mourn and weep ; 

It is thy right, thou man of riven heart. 

And shall we say to thee, who knew her love 
In all the plenitude of its first wealth— 
fiived on her smile and treasured every look, 

As some rich gem from out her pure heart’s mine— 
Whose very soul was wreathed in love to hers— 

To thee, her husband, shall we say—not mourn ? 
Not mourn thy wife—the mother of thy babes ! 

It were as well to bid the mighty sea 
Curb in the sweep of her eternal waves; 

To tear a mountain from its rocky base 
And bid it centre in the brooding skies; 

To check the torrent as it thunders on, 
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And force its struggling waters to their fount; 

Or to work aught that never yet was done, 

As once to hush the bleeding spirit's wail. 

Can we force back complainings of the heart 
When all her strings to agony are tuned ? 

When every pulse is throbbing out its woe, 

And garner’d hopes are crush’d like trampled flowers, 
To slumber senseless in the inner soul, 

Till God shall breathe them into bloom again? 

Say —can we smother down the voice of grief? 

If so, ’twould gather up its silent strength 

And burst the heart which stay’d its passago forth. 

Weep on, I say—thy soul hath need of tears ! 

They are the dew—the rain-drops of the mind— 

A blessing rescued from the hand of pain 
To raise the dying blossoms of the heart. 

Think ye, God gives capacities for joy, 

With nerves that thrill so to the touch of grief, 

And then breaks up affection’s sacred wells— 

Rends all the cords that bind love’s treasure in— 
Tears out the idol from the heart’s deep core, 
Forbidding man to mourn ? It is not so! 

To cleanse the soul from all its earthly dross 
He sends us sorrow—draws the spirit on 
To bear its load all humbly to his throne, 

And by deep anguish purifies the thought. 

Mourn on, 1 say! but not as those who mourn 
Without the glory of a blessed hope. 

Think of the dead, as when a fair young bride 
Proudly ye bore her from her mother’s arms, 

To cheer with all her loveliness thy home! 

Think of the holy bliss that dyed her cheek, 

And brooded like a spirit in her eye, 

When first she saw her infant in thy arms 
And heard thee, in the fullness of thy joy, 

Thank the Most High that thou wast made a sire. 
Remember all her fortitude in pain; 

The open hand that always unseen gave ; 

The gentle sympathies that warm’d her heart; 

How like a pulse that ever beats to bless, 

Her presence was in all thy weary hours; 

Remember all, and with a firm belief, 

Sanction’d most strongly by a blameless life, 

Feel that her spirit is before her God, 

Embalm’d, ethereal, holy with his love ; 

Full of a melody too rich for earth, 
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And breathing praise as flowers their odor shed. 
Know too, that when in paradise ye meet, 

The joy her earthly life has been to thee— 
Compared to that eternal banquet there— 

Will be but as a glow-worm to the stars, 

Or as the glimmer of a pearly lamp 
To the broad glory of Jehovah’s throne. 

Know that affections, granted by our God, 

To bind his creatures in sweet union here, 

Will be the essence of an higher life— 

The vital spark exhaled from off our hearts, 

As otter rifled from the blasted rose. 

Love strengthen’d here and purified by death, 

With Him will issue forth in gushing strength, 

As some bright fountain from a crystal rock, 

And mingling love of saints with love to God, 
Will be of immortality its joy. 

Affection is the Deity’s best gift— 

The brightest star that blazes on his crown 
And flashes its refulgence to the earth. 

Would he take back the birthright of the heart, 

• - Divest the spirit of its heavenly light, 

Yet shorn and beamless, call it to his feet ? 

Ah, no—the love that blesses us on earth, 

Matured and pure, will cling to us on high. 

Here we but taste the sparkling fountain-head ; 
There the broad ocean of eternal bliss 
Expands and undulates as time sweeps on; 

Its bosom rainbow-tinted, with the smiles 
Of holy spirits bathing in its waves. 

The love which links us here will ever bind; 
Death has no power o’er the immcrtal soul, 

Nor can from thence his icy fingers steal 
One attribute to cheer his darksome cave. 

It is a solemn and a mighty thought— 

Life, life, eternal, endless, endless life. 

It may be fancy, but how oft the soul 
Feels as if holding converse with the dead ! 

An awe struck consciousness, that they are near, 
Thrills through the heart, and holding every nerve 
With a most fearful hand, convinces us 
Almost that it is so. 

This thought is sweet. 
Perchance in pity now, the new made saint 
Hovers around the forms her spirit loved— 

Hears the sad beatings of her husband’s heart— 
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Sees how it swells while gazing on his babes, 

With throbbing brow and eyes that dimly see, 

In their sweet faces, features of his wife. 

A guardian angel bending o’er her babes! 

The thought is beautiful ! and does she know 
The fearful anguish which her parents feel ?— 

Take note of brothers’ and of sisters’ tears ? 

Perchance; but then with her unclouded eye, 

Which comprehends what death alone can tell, 

She feels ’tis good that they are call’d to mourn; 

And folding up her wings of spirit-light, 

Bows down and thanks Jehovah for his grace. 

Sweet saint, if from thy bright eternal home, 

Thy spirit can commune with friends on earth, 

Oh, bring some comfort to the aching hearts 
Thy death has made so desolate and dark. 

Ed. 


MY POOR COUSIN ANNA. 

BT MRS. GILMAN. 

My flower, my blighted flower ; thou that wort made • 

For the kind fostering of sweet summer airs, 

How hath the storm been with thee ?—Lay thy head 
On this true breast again, my gentle one ! 

And tell me all.— Mrs. Hcmaris English Martyrs . 

A week had flown as weeks will flee with the young and hap¬ 
py, when Lewis was summoned away on business, to return, how¬ 
ever, the following day. I need not describe the parting caress, 
the laughing delay, the half bashful recal, hand lingering in hand, 
the jest mocking the sigh, and the smile struggling with the tear. 
Who has not loved ? Who has not parted ? 

At length with spirits elastic as boyhood, he sprang over the bal¬ 
ustrade, gathered a sweet rose, and shaking the dew from its petals, 
passed it between the railings to Anna, and said,— 

Put it in your hair, dearest; there is another on the stem, which 
will bloom to-morrow; come here in the morning and gather it for 
my return. 

Anna smiled as she placed the rose in her hair, and her blush 
was as richly tinged as the flower; yet even for this short parting, 
her heart was full, and the smile of her lips was subdued by the 
sudden sadness of her eyes. 

Lewis mounted his horse, and his gaze said as plainly as words 
could do, that she was all the world to him,—and this is no faint 
test of a woman’s power, for if ever there is a moment when a youth 
forgets every thing in creation but himself, it is, w hen standing be¬ 
fore an admiring group he pats his noble steed, leaps to the saddle, 
sits erect as Olympian Jove, and then springs away before the free 
air of heaven. 
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The sight of his parting glance lingered long upon my thoughts, 
and often, in after years, has it risen to me, its brightness sadly con¬ 
trasted by his fate, like sunshine on a ruin. I have since dwelt 
until thought became agony on the probable circumstances of that 
day. I have fancied the full stream of joy that gushed up in his 
heart, as he rode cheerfully along the avenue of the paternal home, 
where the oaks, throwing their vast arms from side to side, their 
mossy drapery waving in the air, rustled a kind of farewell; while 
the Ashley, with its clear waters, looked from its wooded banks, 
and bade him God speed, and the far sky that blesses all, pierced 
the thick boughs above, and smiled upon his way. I have fancied 
the older negroes, (for he was their pride,) greeting him with re¬ 
spectful salutations, and the younger ones, (to whom he was both 
a terror and a playmate,) turning up their white eyes with a smile 
of familiar recognition as they sought the sunniest bank. I have 
fancied him communing with his own heart, (for his feelings were 
as strong in good as in evil,) pondering schemes of benevolence in 
which Anna was to be his dear assistant, and looking forward to a 
sphere of usefulness and happiness. 

I have since dwelt on the terrific change in this dream of joy* 
I have imagined, until the figures stood before me with a reality 
that made me shudder, his encounter with an enemy. I knew too 
well the whirlwind of his passions. I had seen him when a boy 
dash himself on the ground and clench the grass, when his will was 
thwarted,—I had seen his hand raised in sudden impulse against an 
inferior,—I had heard him in manhood curse one of the purest and 
best beings that ever walked in the likeness of God, and I felt that 
such passions, if not restrained by the gentle teachings and strong 
inward power of Christianity, might work his ruin. I have mused 
on these things painfully, fearfully. I have fancied a death-strug¬ 
gle on that day in the forest without an observer, save the lofty trees 
in their cold grandeur;—a cry unanswered but by the moaning winds. 

Poor impetuous Lewis ! a moral rises from your nameless grave— 
the Ashley murmurs it in its gliding current, once perchance tinged 
with your blood ;—and the forest-breeze whispers in the thought¬ 
ful ear a warning to ungoverned passions. ♦ * * 

On the morning after his departure, Anna gathered the fresh rose 
bud and twined it in her hair. As I saw her beaming eves turned to 
the avenue, I felt that her loveliness was not for the crowd, but for 
retirement; that retirement where the student should sometimes so¬ 
journ to pour out the breathings of unnamed hopes ; where the 
worldly should look awhile at what God has done ; and where ro* 
mantic youth should still its volatile pulses, and feel in nature the 
nerving presence of Divinity. 

The day passed,—twilight approached and Lewis came not. 
Anna walked the piazza with a restless step. She touched her 
guitar, its notes were sickly; her kitten rubbed its silken fur 
against her ancle, Anna gave her no answering caress ;—she sang a 
few notes of a song, they sank into a sigh. 

Let us go and meet him, said she impatiently* 

31 
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Followed by our attendants, we strolled arm in arm through the 
avenue. We reached its termination and strained our eyes through 
the increasing gloom. No moving object was visible, but the cat¬ 
tle gleaning the springing herbage. Darkness settled quietly over 
the heavens, unconscious of the saddened hearts it shaded ; star by 
star looked down from above; the owl sounded from the distant 
thickets, and the nearer whippoorwill uttererd her sad lament. 
Anna and I returned in silence. Was there a presentiment of evil ? 
She burst into tears, and Anna rarely wept. I cheered her, and 
twined my arms around her, and told her of the thousand causes 
that might delay our Lewis, and kissed her precious forehead, and 
wiped her tears, but still they flowed. 

Days rolled on, and no tidings were gained of the wanderer. The 
forest was searched while a ray of hope remained. Its picturesque 
loneliness was broken by friends straining their eager eyes for a relic 
of their lost favorite; by mercenaries, who sometimes forgot the 
promised reward in interest for the noble youth ; by Indians, fleet 
of foot and keen of sight, who were employed in the pursuit, and 
not unseldom were seen in those gloomy woods, two females, whom 
once, the hare on its track would have startled, but who boldly 
braved that solitude for him. 

Poor Anna! she ceased to eat, to sleep ; her only relief was in 
exploring the untracked woods. A feverish restlessness wrought 
on her soul and body. The voice, the footstep of a messenger, sent 
the blood with an electrical rush to her face, which melted away 
again to paleness. Her eyes were wandering, and her words few, 
as we rode on horseback through the forest for hours, attended by 
Selim a faithful family servant. Often, wearied out with penetra¬ 
ting the gloomiest spots in silence, I besought her to return, but 
her cheek kindled, and her voice rose in anger, and I had not the 
heart to thwart her. 

A few days passed thus, and I was terrified by the increasing ec¬ 
centricity of her movements ; at length one day, when a few miles 
from home, she called me to her, with a mysterious but fixed look, 
and I guided my horse close to hers. It was a bright clear morn¬ 
ing, and the birds were singing among the trees, our woods were 
glowing with flowers, and yet she said, whispering,— 

I am weary of looking for him in this darkness. I see chatter¬ 
ing faces peeping from behind every tree, mocking me; but I have 
a voice left, I can call him, cousin.—Then straining every nerve, 
she began to shout the name of Lewis, in long, piercing, unsuspen¬ 
ded accents. The echoes took up the shrill and fearful sound, and 
the woods were vocal with his name. I entreated, commanded her 
to be silent, she heeded me no more than the winds among the pine- 
tops ; still went up the cry, and echo still shouted back the name. 

I dismounted, and called old Selim to assist me in taking her from 
her horse ; she was passive, but still her shrieks rent the air, and 
curdled my inmost soul. 1 sat on the grass and took her in my 
arms ; I reasoned with her ; I called her by every endearing name ; 
I laid her head on my bosom ; I pressed my hand gently over her 
startiug eyes, and smoothed the glossy waves of her beautiful hair ; 
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it was useless, still rang the cry—then my tears fell fast upon her 
face, and old Selim kneeling by her side prayed aloud. 

At length, a sudden instinct prompted me to bend my lips to her 
ear, and sing the name of Lewis. I chose a plaintive methodist air, 
in which he had often joined with us on sabbath evenings, uttering 
only his name. Gradually her voice lowered,—sank to a murmur,— 
she was still—she slept. 

From this day she sank, oh how rapidly; Tt is fearful to trace de¬ 
cay in one so young, and who had been so fair. No bright hectic 
lit up her cheek, no light brightened in her eye; the destroyer laid 
his hand cold, hard, and sudden upon her frame ; her form shrivel¬ 
led, her feet shrank in her small slippers, her lips were pale, her eye 
became glassy and dim, her fingers stood out lean and blue from her 
white robe, and when her wedding ring fell she was too feeble to 
regain it; a harsh contraction gathered on her polished brow, she 
spoke but little, and then gasped forth hurried words, hoarse and 
thick, oh how unlike the silver tones of her happier days ! 

She daily tottered to the spot on the piazza where she parted 
from her young husband, and broke buds and leaves from the bush 
whence he gathered his last rose. It had risen in spring luxuriance, 
and thrust its foliage through the paling. When too feeble to visit 
the piazza, her easy chair was drawn to the window, where she 
could gaze on it, and there she sat, uncomplaining and unenjoying, 
except when a rose was brought to her, and then her white lips 
would open with a piteous smile as she placed it in her neglected 
hair. 

We talked to her of heaven, of her duty. Alas! her mind was 
a wreck ; the golden bowl was broken ! Her look was never up-t 
ward, it was still, still on the summer rose-bush. 

We removed her to Springland, as the sickly season advanced. 
It was heart-breaking to see her look back to the rose-bush as she 
was lifted to the carriage. 

One day a stranger came and presented me unexpectedly, with 
Lewis’s pocket-book. He had found it when hunting by the river’s 
bank, at some distance from the main road. He stated that the 
bushes were crushed near the spot, and deep indentations as of 
struggling footsteps in the soil. 

I gave it to Anna, she uttered a thrilling scream of joy, grasped 
it with her poor hands, and looked wistfully in my face. 

Open it, dearest, said I, and the tears fell fast from my eyes. It 
is our own Lewis’s. 

She unfastened the strap with her feeble fingers, and taking out 
each paper, one by one, glanced at them as if they were familiar to 
her, until she saw one wiitten in pencil. It bore the date of his 
departure, and was evidently a romantic burst of his thoughts in 
the solitude of the forests. 

Anna began to read it aloud ; her voice, broken and husky at 
first, gradually strengthened with the unusual effort, until it resum¬ 
ed something of its natural sweetness ; and had it not been for her 
ghastly paleness, there would have been something too in her eyes 
of that expression, which once melted every beholder. 
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I did not know that my Lewis was a poet, said Anna, and one of 
the sad smiles she gave only to her roses, passed over her features, 
as she laid the paper next her heart. 

Slowly her reason began to gather; large tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and sighs, so deep that her frame shook with the effort, rose 
from her breast. 

She spoke little, but her eyes were up-raised, her hands clasped 
as if in prayer, and from this moment a secret communication seem¬ 
ed established between herself and heaven. 

She never smiled again.-1 am wrong—the night before her 

death, she beckoned me to her, aud taking from her bosom Lewis’s 
stanzas, she showed me his withered rose in the paper’s folds, and 
smiled. 

Death had little to do to crush her shattered frame; he checked 
the last blue veins that lingered on her temple, he severed the al¬ 
most imperceptible clasp with which she retained my hand, he cast 
a film more dense over her azure eye, which, with its last look 
sought mine, and the throbbings of one of the softest hearts that ev¬ 
er ached under the burden of earth’s woes were still. 

She only whispered,— 

I wish I could have shared his lonesome grave. 

That midsummer’s sun shone on her’s. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 

THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 

14 nei suggested on reading tke story of “ The Exile,” in Use early num¬ 
bers of the New-York Monthly Magazine. 

Dash on ye dark surges! 

Pour round me your dirges! 

Life’s young promise ruined, 

My onward course must be ! 

Unresting, unillumined. 

Like this torn and troubl’d sea! 

Now lightning is streaming, 

The darkness redeeming ! 

Thus—when Memory sending, 

Iler shadows like the night, v 
A moment brightness lending, 

Hope wili shed her meteor light! 

Can Time e’er restore me, 

My young bosom’s glory ? 

Those brief years, so fleeting, 

Whose unreturning dreams, 

Leave round us in retreating, 

Some bright and lingering beams! W. 

New-York, April. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 

DIARY. 

Leaves from a Journal of a Cruise among the West India Islands* 

NUMBER II. 

Sept. 5 , 1835.— Yesterday, as the day declined, a purply mist 
crept over the western heaven, and the blood-red sun, shorn of his 
beams, glared through its thin veil, over the leaden bosom of the 
sea,—a light air came playing over the waters, and by dusk, we 
were dashing through the waves before a smart breeze. 

“Mr. Clewline,” said the Captain, as he went below, “have the 
light sails taken in, and if the wind freshens, furl the topgallants 
and take a reef or two, in the topsails,—I think we shall have a 
wild night—if it blows heavy, give me a call.” 

“Ay, Ay, sir! ” was the response. 

The mate gave his orders—there succeeded a creaking and scream¬ 
ing of ropes and pullies—the sails fluttered a few minutes—then all 
was “ stowed close ” and the vessel under snug sail. 

I wrapt myself in my cloak, and took ray station on the quarter 
deck with the mate. The night shut down wild and black as Hades 
—the increasing wind sung hoarsely through the cordage, and the 
huge dark billows that reeled by us, broke into heaps of foam, as 
the heavily laden vessel staggered through them, with her head up 
in the wind. We*could see no farther into the. gloom than the rays 
of our binacle lamp penetrated. Once or twice, as I paced to and 
fro with the mate, who was interesting me with an account of some 
of his adventures, I thought I saw a light flicker ahead of us, and 
mentioned it to him, but he only laughed at me, and said it was 
nothing more than the sparkle of the sea, and that such ignoramus¬ 
es as myself, were apt to be deceived by it. We were, however, 
soon interrupted by a cry from the forward watch,—“ Sail O ! on 
the weather bow.” The words had hardly reached us, when the 
tall, dusky form of a vessel rose amid the gloom, directly ahead of us! 
The mate, instinctively, sprang for the speaking trumpet, muttering 
to himself—“We’re gone ;” but ere he could put it to his mouth, 
she had passed us. It was a Spanish brigantine ; I held my breath, 
as she rose on a huge billow, expecting to hear the next moment, 
the crash of the riven ships. She passed within a few feet of us, 
so near, that the compressed water between us, burst into spray over 
our quarter-rail, and in a moment was hid in the thick darkness— 
I could hear the shouts of those on board of her, above the roar of 
the winds and the billows. She appeared to be going at a tremen¬ 
dous rate through the. water, and had we struck, it would have 
shivered each vessel into splinters. 

In the morning, I was awakened from my broken sleep, by the 
shouting of the mate— 

“Holloa, Steward—here are your casks and firkins holding a 
revel in the state-room ;” at the same time, the door burst open with 
a crash and out leaped half a dozen bread barrels, et cet . thundering 
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into the middle of the cabin, a confused account of biscuits, rice, 
cheese, Sic. dancing and running races all over the floor. 

“O gorromolly !” moaned the black, sticking his woolly head 
out of his snug berth, as he viewed the destruction of his treasures, 
—“De butter al’pilt—cheese all quash up—rice al’ wet—O Misser 
Clewline, why you no tow de tings so dey tay towed?” 

“ Stay stowed ! ” echoed the mate, in such an infernal, rickety 
sea as this ! I wonder that the brains in your thick scull stay stow¬ 
ed ; by Jupiter! I believe mine are unsettled ? ” 

Leaving the mate and steward to settle their dispute as best they 
might, I went on deck, to take a look at things. I had often wish¬ 
ed to see a storm at sea; but after all, it is not so very agreeable. 
I am suspicious that no one covets the pleasure a second time. 
Dreary enough was the scene. Two hands were at the helm, and 
the captain and men were steadying themselves by the rigging, or 
whatever else they could lay their hands on. The wind was blow¬ 
ing tremendously and convulsed clouds were rushing over the 
sky, while the torrent-rain swept down as though it would bury the 
ship under water. The towering billows were leaping and foam¬ 
ing in mad confusion around us, and the vessel, which they had put 
before the gale under a balance reefed foresail, after finding it im¬ 
possible to keep her head to the wind, was flying like a frightened 
thing over the boiling waste, completely buried in spray, and taking 
a directly opposite course from that of our destination. 

“ Weil, Mr. Hackinsack,” said the captain, as I put my head 
through the companion-w ay, “ this is one of the pleasures of a sailor’s 
life—if we scud along at this rate, many days, Old England’s chalky 
cliffs will rise to view.” 

“How is this, captain ?”—“We kept her head to the wind 
till she was almost wrenched to pieces by the heavy sea—finding 
the battle too heavy for us, we have turned about and are trying 
to run away from it.” 

After being on deck a couple of hours, wet through by the spray 
and rain, and as sick as death, I was forced to seek my berth ; and 
a wild chorus I had, to sing me to sleep—the ship creaking and 
groaning in all her timbers, the booming roar of the surges, the 
plashing of the gieat rain on deck, the howling of the wind through 
the rigging, and the measured strokes of the pump-brakes, which 
were kept going continually, as the ship leaked badly—forming a 
commingled din almost deafening. Just before night however, I was 
aroused from my berth by the change that had taken place. The 
frantic billows were ‘roaring themselves to rest,’ and the wind-god 
piped his anthems, in gentler strains through the rigging—his 
gigantic and many stringed harp. They had at last reined the mad 
vessel in, and made her obedient to her helm ; she was now slowly 
retracing the path, where but an hour before she had fled along so 
desperately, although she still reared and pitched on the towering 
and foamy surges, like an impatient courser, checked in his will.— 
The wind gradually lulled, the clouds broke away, and the setting 
sun, from his throne in the calm blue sky, shot his silvery beams. 
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over the uproarous waters, gladdening the hearts of all the wearied 
denizens of our ocean prison. 

Sept. 6.—A sunny day with light winds, and a smooth sea. 
Here am I, comfortably seated at the table over my journal, ‘as calm 
as a summer’s morning,’ and all the better for yesterday’s hard usage, 
with the condensed rays of the sun streaming through the sky¬ 
light on my papers, and diffusing a pleasant, dreamy glimmer 
through the room, like the sun-beam that sought the dungeon of 
the ‘ prisoner of Chillon.’ I have been all the morning, watching 
the vast shoals of porpoises, that are leaping and playing on the blue 
expanse as far as the eye can reach, as if they were rejoiced that 
the tempest had ceased. Here and there you may see a sword-fish, 
or spectre-like shark, stealing along in quest of prey, and just now, 
a couple of grampusses came lilting down across the bow—the mate 
rigged a harpoon and made two or three lunges at them, but they 
were too wary for him. 

Afternoon .—Dark and disparted masses of cloud have been float¬ 
ing over the sky, with occasionally the glimmering lightning play¬ 
ing amid their ragged folds, and the pent up thunder, muttering 
deep and dull iu its misty prison.—Sometimes, they almost swept 
the sea, throwing an inky shade over its bosom, and we saw but 
now, a water-spout tunnelling down from a black ragged mass—the 
shadowy surface of the sea, boiling, working and foaming beneath 
it, and the water trembling far around, accompanied with ‘ a low, 
wild wailing, as of many spirits, all joining their voices.’ 

Sept. 7.—When I came on deck this morning, we were bowl¬ 
ing along finely, before the breeze, followed by a school of dolphins. 
They were in pursuit of the flying-fish that were darting by hun¬ 
dreds from the waves before us, as we drove along. We caught 
two or three dolphins and had them dressed for dinner.—Every 
body has heard of the beautiful appearance of a dying dolphin,—as 
they expire, their color changes from blue iuto trasparent sea-green, 
thence varying into purple and pale crimson, mottled with gold, 
most of the colors of the rainbow flashing wavily through them 
and finally, as life becomes extinct, settling into a vivid golden yel¬ 
low. Such is the effect of death on a dolphin ! 

» • » « • 

There has been a tremendous swell lately, heaving down from 
the northward, indicating that a tempest has been at work in some 
distant quarter of the ocean, making our good ship reel ‘ like a drun¬ 
ken man.’ Just now, while we were at supper, with a goodly ar¬ 
ray of eatables and a vessel of hot tea on the table, a huge roller 
caught her by the heel and down she rolled, almost on her side, 
upsetting every soul of us, and pitching chairs and all, in a heap to 
the leeward ; and throwing the hot tea, beside a complicated account 
of biscuits, potatoes, pudding, cheese, el cel. over the captain. No 
harm was done, however, and we disentangled ourselves, laughing 
heartily at the frolick of old Neptune. After supper, I sat down and 
wrote the following stanza,— (to be sung io the tune of ‘Hurrah ! 
Hurrah !) 
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THE SEAMAN’S SONG. 

The winds arc fair, far on the main, 

The waves are dashing free ; 

Heave in—heave in the anchor, boys, 

The order is— to sea / 

Come, square the yards, trim down the sail, 

We ll bowl along before the gale. 

Chorus. — Heave O ye ho ! heave Oyc ho! 

Heave ! heave ! heave O ye ho ! 

The broad blue sea—the wild and free,— 

Our heritage, our home ; 

There’s music in its roaring waves— 

Life, in its dashing foam. 

The snowy surge reels from our bow, 

As through the billowy wave we plough. 

Heave O ye ho, &c. 

If roars the tempest in our track, 

It winds sweep far and wide, 

Bravely, upon the mountain surge 
Our buoyant bark shall ride, 

And grapple with the boisterous main, 

’Till sunny days succeed again. 

Heave O ye ho, &c. 

To every land—in every clime, 

Our gallant navies go, 

Where blooms the orange and the lime, 

Where grape and olive grow, 
bn Arlic regions rife with storms, 

Where the far gleaming ice berg forms. 

Heave O ye ho, dkc. 

Though sun and storm, have tanned our brows, 

Though rough our ways and stern, 

Still on the altar of our hearts 
Doth love and friendship burn. 

And when we meet in foreign lands, 

’Tis aye, with open heart and hands. 

Heave O ye ho, &c. 

A lone little swallow just now came on board of us, apparently- 
exhausted with his long ilight. We are between two and three hun¬ 
dred miles from any land. As it flittered around me, it con jured up 
to my mind, dreams of the wild and beautiful scenery of home— 
and I would have given much for a saunter along the brow of Brain- 
hall’s Hill, where you have such a far-stretching view of forest and 
plain, swelling hills and winding streams, with the distant White 
Mountains looming in the back ground—or over Mt. Joy—or 
through the green paths of Back Cove or Rock Hill woods. The 
next morning I found the swallow dead.—It brought to my mind 
those beautiful lines, addressed to a ‘Bird at Sea,’ by Mrs. He- 
mans, which are set to music of so wild and plaintive a character* 

“Bird of the green wood, O why art thou here? 
leaves dance not o’er thee—flowers bloom not near, 

All the sweet waters far hence are at piny ; 

Bird of the green wood, away, away?" 
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il Or art thou seeking some brighter land, 

Where, by the south wind, vine leaves are fanned, 

’Midst the wild billows why t/ien delay? 

Bird of the green wood away, away!” 

Poor bird ! why didst thou leave thy clay-built nest, beneath the 
eaves of the farm house ? wherefore didst thou quit the green wa¬ 
ving fields, the sedgy mallows and shining lakelets of thy sum¬ 
mer home, to wander this weary way over the trackless and 
desert sea—to wander and die ? Rolla. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


MAYING. 

It was the first of May.—I stood on the hill at the eastern 
part of our city. Phoebus rolled slowly up from the east, throned 
on his golden car, and scattering rosy blushes over the blue sky in 
his passage. The scent of the opening May-fiowers was on the air, 
and not a breath ruffled the quiet bosom of Casco Bay, as the tide 
heaved its waters in gentle undulations upon the rocky beach be¬ 
fore me. No wreathing fog was there, to damp the beauties of the 
scenery, with its misty vapor, or to hide the numerous islands, green 
with the springing herbage, and sparkling with a vesture of dew- 
drops, which lay almost as thickly in the blue harbor as stars in 
the firmament of heaven. Away in the dim distance, were the 
White Mountains, on which, the western canopy seemed to rest, 
like a vast dome supported on colossal pillars. There, at my feet, 
was the city of my birth, the home of my boyhood and of my ripen¬ 
ing age. The bustle and din of business had not yet commenced, 
and all was quiet and stillness in its streets;—no sound was near, save 
the cheerful notes of a robin, hid among the bushes which surround¬ 
ed me. When I was a boy, I here flyed my kite or joined with my 
merry playmates in a game at ball, on the very spot where I stood. 
What changes a few years had made ! Then, but three spires could 
be seen rising from the bosom of the town, while all that part above 
the High Street Church, which is now covered with new and mag- 
nificient buildings, was a common pasture, green and solitary as the 
fields around me. 

As I looked on the growing city at my feet, I could not but pic¬ 
ture to myself Portland as it was a century and a half ago, and me- 
thought, the Indian chief, lighted his council-fires unmolested, 
where our houses of worship and palaces of granite are now stand¬ 
ing. The beautiful harbor, where noble ships heave their anchors, 
was then but the fishing ground of the red man. They were a 
bold and a hardy race ; but where are they now ?—driven from the 
path of the white man, a despised and solitary band. Could the 
blood of the Indian, leave its stain on the earth, or were the scalps, 
taken by the pale faces preserved, we should have some memento, 
to remind us of the injured red warriors.—And while we boast 
of the daring achievements of our forefathers, such trophies, might 
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A LETTER FROM INDIA. 


remind us also of that brave, but fallen people, whose homes we 
now occupy. 

I looked again to the beautiful city, and in my mind, traced its 
progress, year by year, from its foundation. Her buildings and her 
churches were before me, but they were but the emblems of her 
progress,—the substance lay in her men—in the intellectual endow¬ 
ments of her inhabitants—in her literature and reliyion. The acad¬ 
emies bespoke our rise in one, the churches our progress in the oth¬ 
er . I thought of the galaxy of great minds our beautiful city had 
given to the world, and my heart glowed with a pride of home. 
The time will come, I said, when the suburbs of the city, will 
scarcely be seen from this eminence,—when our hotels, our Cus¬ 
tom House, our blocks of new buildings, will be re-built, or pre¬ 
served only for their antiquity,—but we have built up a monument 
more lasting than brick—more stable than granite ; a monument of 
intellect, erected by such men as Neal, Mellen, Longfellow’, Willis, 
Furbish, Carter, Brooks, Ingraham, and a host of others, whose 
names are the corner-stone of our greatness ;—whose fame is our 
fame, and who w ill be a part of our history. New and great minds 
may spring up during the next generation, but this, must remain pre¬ 
eminent in the annals of our literature. 

A laughing group of merry children,—fresh with the morning 
air and exhilarated by the scent of the May-flower, as it came up on 
the breeze, aroused me from my revery. I mingled among the 
company scattered over the green fields,—gathered a bunch of the 
earliest flowers, which were scarcely yet in bloom, and refreshed 
with the pure air of heaven, returned to my home, as gay as in for¬ 
mer days. H. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


A LETTER FROM INDIA. 

BV A LADY. 

Dear S.—We have at length safely arrived at Calcutta. The 
ship has not come up yet, but we left her and came in the boat 
about one hundred and fifty miles up the river Hoogly. L.’s busi¬ 
ness required his presence here, and I was unw illing to be left be¬ 
hind. The voyage in the boat was extremely fatiguing to me in 
my present infirm health, as we were obliged to be out during one 
whole night. The weather was delightful and my bed was arrang¬ 
ed tolerably well; yet I could not rest, as the oarsmen—twelve Ben¬ 
galees—smoked their hohhlehohbles , hallooed and talked as loud and 
as fast as possible all night. The scenery on both sides of the river 
was beautiful; either bank was skirted with tamarind, almond and 
cocoa trees, in rich abundance; but the cry of the jackalls during 
the night was terrible. They make a variety of strange noises, 
sometimes resembling the cry of a child, ma, nia, very faintly ; at 
others like a troop of noisy boys shouting at play. The trees are full 
of beautiful plumaged birds, and the w hole passage up the river was 
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delightful. I took a slight cold from exposure, but did not suffer 
seriously from it. We left the ship on Thursday afternoon, and 
arrived here on Friday about noon. Three palanquins were sent for 
us before we reached the shore, for L.’s friends had been expecting 
him for a long time. 1 was taken from the boat and placed in one 
of the vehicles ; the other two were occupied by L. and Mr. C. 
The natives raised us on their shoulders and trudged off as fast as 
horses, for more than a quarter of a mile, splashing through the 
water which rose to their hips, scarcely seeming to mind our weight. 
When we arrived on the bank there was a row of Banians waiting 
to receive us, and to congratulate us on our safe arrival. We were 
borne through an immense crowd of natives to the residence of Mr. 
B., who Had sent a chit , or invitation, a few days previous, politely 
offering us his house until ours could be prepared for our reception. 

The gateway was thronged with natives, bowing and talking as 
fast as possible, and striving to get a peep through my palanquin 
windows. We w r ere carried through a very long yard, ranged on 
either side with servants, until we reached the door of the mansion, 
the ascent to which was by a night of broad steps. I was taken 
from my palanquin and conducted through a vast concourse of ser¬ 
vants of different sizes and grades, who bent their turbaned heads 
almost to the ground and covered their faces with their hands, as 
we passed on. A huge folding door was thrown open and we were 
ushered into a very large hall, where we were met by Mr. B., the 
hospitable occupant of the mansion, and a numerous company of L.’s 
friends, Americans and natives. Among the latter were rich Ban¬ 
ians, wrapped in superb camels’ hair shawls, and Sicars wearing 
loose white linen trowsers, with richly embroidered muslins thrown 
carelessly over their shoulders. The tips of their slippers were 
wrought with silver or gold, and had a beautiful effect. They all 
appeared overjoyed to see L. ami came crowding forward, talking 
and making such a noise as they eagerly shook hands with him; 
but they stood respectfully distant from me, bowing low and cover¬ 
ing their faces with their hands. I could not understand a word 
they said, except 4 Mr. L.’— 4 Mr. L.’—often repeated. 

After a little delay we were conducted up a broad Right of stairs, 
tlirough several lofty rooms, till we reached the one which was 
appropriated to us. My dear S., you cannot conceive how rejoic¬ 
ed I was to rest for a moment, so exceedingly debilitated was my 
poor body. If I could have retired to some little quiet nook by 
myself, I think I should have been happy; but the house was 
thronged, and numbers crowded in to congratulate L. on his arrival. 
He understood them perfectly, but I could not; they talked with 
him, and looked at me. 

We remained at Mr. B.’s residence a few days, and then removed 
to our own house. Every thing is not yet arranged, but home is 
home if it be in the far Indies. I had every accommodation at Mr. 
B.’s ; my table was laid in my own room, which was very kind and 
considerate, as I was too much exhausted to appear before company 
in the general dining-room. A male and female servant were appoint¬ 
ed to attend me, and every thing which friendship could suggest 
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was done to promote my comfort. I have not yet heard the name 
of the street in which our house is situated, but it is one of the 
most public in the place, very broad and macadamized with brick. 
The strand and custom-house are within a very short distance, and 
nearly opposite my window is a large presbyterian church. I had 
the pleasure of hearing ‘ the church-going bell ’ this morning, and 
of seeing others go up to the house of prayer. I hope that we shall 
have the same blessed privilege by another sabbath. I heard them 
sing ‘Old Hundred’ too; oh, how sweet were the associations 
called up by the sound ! I longed to join with them. The grass 
before the church is covered with natives reclining in every variety 
of positions ; some smoking, some eating their rice, and others lying 
half asleep on the green-sward. The people come to the church in 
various conveyances; some in coaches, some in palanquins, and 
some in buggies. I saw none who were attended by less than two 
servants, and those who appeared to be wealthy came with four or 
six. Alter the service two little Portuguese infants were brought 
out; they had probably been baptised. Their caps and snow-white 
dresses appeared to be of the finest lace, and offered a striking con¬ 
trast to their little dark faces and arms. A splendid coach with 
servants in livery conveyed them home. 

I have just been looking out of the window. The natives on the 
grass are at their devotions ; they make strange noises and use a 
variety of gestures. The church is closed and there will be no 
afternoon service. The streets, wide as they are, at this moment 
are crowded with natives, hurrying forward and transacting business 
as on any other day. There is more din and bustle than I can possi¬ 
bly describe. It is not a heavy noise because it is caused by talk¬ 
ing, and their voices are so thin and squeaking, that it would re¬ 
quire a multitude to make a great sound; but this is rather annoying 
than powerful. How different is a sabbath in my own dear land ! 

Our house is very large ; the floors and stairs are of stone, covered 
with straw carpeting, which I am almost afraid to walk over, it is 
so infested with little white ants, which, as well as musketoes, are 
very numerous here. The natives never kill them, so they increase 
and multiply into a perpetual annoyance. Our bedsteads are so 
high that we are obliged to ascend them by mahogany steps. The 
female servant which I had at Mr. B.’s was a native. She wore 
a loose covering of embroidered cambric, with bracelets on her 
arms, a chain round her neck, and twelve ear rings hanging round 
the rim of each ear, which was pierced for their accommodation. 
Not a word of English could she understand ; so she seated herself 
on the floor in a corner of my apartment, entirely useless to me. 
L. has engaged a Portuguese woman to attend me. She speaks 
tolerable English, and he can understand her distinctly; I think 
that I shall myself after getting accustomed to her accent. A little 
thing—male or female, I know not which—wrapped in striped 
muslin, w ith bracelets and anklets, is brushing the ants from nay 
carpet as I write, and birds are hopping round the dining-room floor. 
They are quite tame, and are pretty creatures. The air is swarmed 
with them, of various sizes and species. Our yard is now almost 
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filled with blue pigeons and jet-black crows. The latter are so 
impudent that they will snatch a steak from the dish, as the servant 
carries it across the yard on his head. The dogs howl to perfection 
here, which certainly is not one of the attractions of India. Last 
night a bat came into my room and tluttered about a long time. 
Had this happened in our country it would have been considered 
ominous. Invitations and letters are being brought in continually 
for L. and there is a constant bustle within and without our dwell¬ 
ing. Oh dear, I should not like to live so always, it is so unlike 
every thing that I have been accustomed to. # # # 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


PAINTINGS AND PAINTERS. 

Perhaps there is no one thing which bespeaks the improvement 
of a people in good taste and intellectual endowment, as does the 
encouragement given to literature and the arts. Both go hand in 
hand; both must rise or fall together. Whenever we see a good 
picture in a drawing room, we are as certain that a corresponding 
quantity of books and periodicals are to be found in the library, as 
we are that flowers of similar habits will spring up in the same soil. 
Were we ushered into a strange house, wishing to form an opinion 
of its inmates from surrounding objects, we should first compare the 
state of the walls and centre-table with the furniture of the room. 
Were the latter rich and expensive, and the other destitute of the 
gems of art—was the table empty, or loaded with gilded nothings, 
vainly kept for show—we should set the proprietors down in our 
opinion as young uneducated people, who had suddenly become 
rich, or as aged persons whose lives had been spent in amassing 
wealth, without acquiring the taste and refinement which is neces¬ 
sary to its true enjoyment. By this we do not mean to say, that 
many wise and good men may not furnish their houses without 
paintings and without books ; but we do say, that an encourage¬ 
ment of literature and the arts is a strong test of refinement in a 
people, and that he who expends laige sums in magnificent furni¬ 
ture, leaving his windows destitute of drapery, his walls without 
pictures, and his shelves untenanted by good authors, has but half 
furnished his house, and has omitted that portion which tells best 
for the taste and intellect of the possessor. Many persons of fine 
taste may be unable to purchase books and paintings; but such are 
equally unable to possess expensive furniture of any kind, while 
there are many whose carpets, tables and mirrors are unexceptiona¬ 
ble, but who have not a shelf filled with books, or a picture worth 
hanging. In the purchase of paintings, it seems to be generally 
forgotten, that pictures are properhfj disposable property, which 
increases in beauty and value as it increases in age, and which 
will become saleable like other marketable commodities, as the 
taste and refinement which gives value to these things improve in 
our country. 
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We began this paper by saying, that encouragement given to 
the aits was the best proof of increasing refinement in a people. 
If this assertion be correct our little city of Portland has made 
rapid advancement during the last year. Until that period her 
artists had been scantily employed, obliged to work at low prices, 
and finally to leave us for other places, where their efforts were 
better encouraged. Within the last twelve months things have 
improved in this particular, and still bid fair for a continuance. At 
the present time we have but one landscape, and two portrait painters 
among us, which is as great a number as would probably be sup¬ 
ported, though all are kept in constant employ. Mr. Prior is the 
oldest artist in our city. He has been a resident for the last nine 
years, during which time he has been struggling onward in his pro¬ 
fession, with a family to sustain by his labors, and the popularity of 
numerous rivals to contend against. Until lately, he has generally 
painted cheap portraits, because he, in common with our other 
artists, was obliged to woik at poor prices or not work at all. Dur¬ 
ing all these difficulties his resolution has not forsaken him, and 
within the last six months he has, bv the advice of his friends, raised 
his prices, at the same time making more than a corresponding 
improvement in his portraits. Mr. P. is uncommonly successful in 
getting correct likenesses, and his pictures improve by age more 
than almost any artist known to us. During the last summer we 
sat to him for a portrait, which was executed to our entire satisfac¬ 
tion, and which our friends pronounce to be a good likeness. Mr. 
Prior is now constantly employed, and his late pictures bespeak the 
vast improvement which may be made when proper encouragement 
is extended to an artist. 

One other portrait painter we have, Mr. C. O. Cole, a very young 
artist, and of course young in his profession. His father and his 
brother are both painters, and he happens to be one of those men 
who are placed in the right path early in life, and who continue in 
it, unassailed by such obstacles as usually bar the progress of the 
inexperienced. With a strong genius for his art and an enviable 
equanimity of feeling, he has succeeded in accomplishing much 
that is highly respectable. The truth is, he is an artist naturally, 
as we once heard a lady assert of a physician, and he is acting up 
to his birthright with praiseworthy perseverance. 

It is little more than two years since Mr. Cole commenced his 
profession. An excellent copy of West’s ‘ Christ Healing the Sick,’ 
with some good likenesses, which however wanted relief and cor¬ 
rect coloring, served to draw him into notice. Since that time he 
has been constantly employed and as constantly improving, without 
any of those difficulties and disappointments which usually throng 
the paths of very young painters. His room is now full of portraits, 
all of more or less merit. A recent change in his style of coloring 
has given an excellence to his late pictures which his early ones 
did not possess. With strong original talent, great industry and 
plenty of employment, Mr. Cole promises to rise high in his profess¬ 
ion ; but he should go to Europe while he is young, with fresh 
spirits and increasing capacities— while he is free from all ties which 
would confine him in his present station. 
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Brooks in one of his late letters proposes, that some of our rich 
men of taste—and all wealthy persons should have taste enough to 
encourage it in others—should combine and send a certain number 
of young artists to Italy, that they may study the old masters and 
improve themselves in the arts. Mr. B. deserves high credit for 
the suggestion, and the wealthy men of our city should esteem it a 
privilege to act upon his plan. 

Now here is Mr. Cole, very young, with a decided talent for his 
profession, and we should suppose with a great desire to be improv¬ 
ed by a residence abroad. Here also is Charles Codman, the only 
landscape painter in the state, self made, self taught and self dis¬ 
trustful, yet who, by an opportunity to study the arts with the ad¬ 
vantages which exist abroad, may become one of the richest orna¬ 
ments to our state. One of the best connoisseurs in America has 
pronounced him capable of great things. His pictures already do 
us honor, and if he continues to improve will be our boast in after 
years. Both these young men are unmarried, and have no special 
incumbrance to prevent them spending a year or more in Italy, or 
wherever they can receive the greatest advantages in their profess¬ 
ion. We do not know that they have ever expressed a desire to go 
abroad, but artists are public property and should be supported by 
the public. The city or state which gives them birth claims a share 
of the renown which they may earn by their talents, and it is but 
right that the public should contribute to the obtaining of that 
renown. We educate ministers and missionaries at the public ex¬ 
pense ; we have school funds, and a thousand societies spring up 
about us, the objects of which are all doubtless good, but no step 
has even been taken for our improvement in the arts. Let our rich 
men see to it. Ed. 




New Historical Romance. —Mr. Ingraham, our fellow citizen, author of the 

* South West has a new work in the press, to be called * Lafitte, the Buccaneer 
of Baritaria.’ As the work is to deal with a most eventful period of American 
history, there would seem to be ample ground for anticipating a rich intellectual 
treat. Mr. Ingraham holds a classical and powerfully descriptive pen. His 

* South West,’ so deservedly praised throughout the country, and whose merit 
has obtained for it, a translation into the French language, is decidedly a work of 
superior character, and classed by many of our best judges, with the most pleas¬ 
ing effusions of Irving and Paulding. From a perusal of some portions of the 
manuscript, of his forth-coming romance, we shall venture to predict a full satis¬ 
faction to the expectations of all who have read the South Westj by a Yankee. 


New Analytical Spelling Book. —Here is a work in the press, which can¬ 
not fail, we think, of attracting the attention of all engaged in the instruction of the 
young. The plan is philosophical and attractive, calculated to lighten the burden 
of the teacher, and facilitate the labor of the pupil. It appears to have been prepar¬ 
ed by one familiar with the difficulties that throng the path of the young in the com- 
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meneement of their literary career. We are persuaded, from the slight attention 
we have been able to give to it, that by the aid of the numerous illuminated cuts , 
the classification of words and its neat mechanical execution, it will prove to be 
a very useful and acceptable work to the interests of primary schools. We would 
cheerfully reccommend it to the notice of parents, school-committees and teach¬ 
ers at large. The work is to be published by William Hyde, and will be found 
for sale at a very reasonable price at his bookstore. 

The Yankee Farmer. —This is an exceedingly valuable publication for the 
farmer, and we are glad to hear that it is gaining a good share of the patron¬ 
age of the public. So many improvements are every day making, in imple¬ 
ments of husbandry, and so many new modes of culture are annually sugges¬ 
ted by the practice of scientific farmers and gardners, that it has become in¬ 
dispensable to every cultivator, who would till his ground to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage, to be a diligent reader of some paper that keeps a faithful record of 
every thing which concerns the advancement of agricultural interests. Such 
a paper is the Yankee Farmer , published and edited by S. W. Cole, Portland, 
whom we can recommend to the public as a gentleman well qualified for 
his office. F. 

South err Rose. — 1 My poor Cousin Anna/ is a beautiful sketch taken from 
Mrs. Gilman’s * Recollections of a Southern Matron,’ now in a course of pub¬ 
lication in the * Southern Rose,’ a capital semi-monthly, issued from Charles¬ 
ton. Were we to speak of this lady’s talents, it would be to render her the 
very praise she has so magnanimously assigned to us; commendations, of 
which she is much more deserving, but for which she could not be more grate¬ 
ful. Mrs. Gilman is the accomplished author of The Recollections of a House¬ 
keeper, one of the pleasantest and most interesting little volumes we have ever 
chanced to meet with. If any of our readers are about to take a journey, we cannot 
recommend a more delightful duodecimo companion fora steam-boat or a stage¬ 
coach. 

Caret’s Library of Choice Literature. —This periodical has reached its 
second volume with a reputation which no work of the kind has ever attained. 
The books selected for publication are of the first order, and by the very best authors 
living, comprising in one volume no less than five sterling works, for two dollars 
and fifty cents. We are not sure that it is not six instead of five works, as wc 
have not the numbers at hand to refer to. However this maybe, Carey’s Library 
is decidedly the cheapest and best publication of the kind in America. 

Colman & Chisholm have received a beautiful edition of Rosamond, delightful 
Rosamond, by Miss Edgeworth. Who has not read it? and who, having read it, 
can refrain from purchasing it for his children ? 

The Authors, who have been invited to contribute to *Thc Portland Sketch 
Book/ are requested to send in their articles for publication, by the twenty- 
fifth of this month. Ed. 
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THE NORTHMEN. 

Perhaps there are few nations whose mythology is more interesting, or 
which is more in consonance with the character of the people, than that of 
the Scnndanavians, or Northmen, of Europe. They word a hold, warlike 
and daring race, and the very spirit of their religion was the spirit of war. 
Originally a tribe of the Scythians, flying from oppression, and settling upon 
the shores of tho Baltic, they in a short time became a powerful nation of 
warriors. Not satisfied with subjugating nearly all the North of Europe, 
they poured their warlike legions into Germany and Gaul, and at length 
swept across the sonny plains of Italy, and sealed the fate of Rome, once 
' the proud mistress of the world. But it was only in the cold and cheerless 
North, that this people retained their peculiar characteristics. In the South 
their own customs and superstitions became in a short time assimilated to 
those of the people with whom they mingled. 

Looking at the mythology of the Northmen wo discover a cause, and a 
powerful one too, of their remarkable courage and warlike valor; or rather, 
perhaps, we see how the religious opinions and superstitions of a people are 
moulded into a form suited to their particular character and disposition. As 
war was their chief occupation, and in their view the only one worthy of 
men, all their institutions, civil and religious, all their customs, and indeed 
everything which could possibly have any influence in moulding the char¬ 
acter, breathed the spirit of war—were most admirably fitted to inspire 
martial courage, and to foster and cherish a love for bold adventure, a 
passion for chivalrous enterprise. Odin, their great leader and founder, 
attempted to introduce no abstract or metaphysical notions of Deity; he did 
not represent God as being an all-pervading, immaterial, and every where 
present Spirit. The ideas which he inculcated were entirely divested of 
spirituality, being of a material nature, and such as could be grasped and 
understood by his countrymen. He himself was a warrior, and the lender 
33 
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of warriors. It was the warlike spirit^ a daring, reckless, roving disposition, 
which he wished to encourage—a chivalrous valor and a contempt of dauger 
and death, wliifh he wished to foster. With this view the institutions of 
Odin were established—institutions, which, considering the end desigued, 
more than rival the far-famed laws of Sparta. 

‘ A strange and savage faith 
Of mightiest power ! it framed the unfeeling soul 
Stern to inflict and stubborn to endure, 

That laughed in death.’ 

Like all other nations the Scandaunvians believed in a future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments—a heaven and a hell. But the happiness destined 
to he enjoyed by the good, and the miseries and wrote lied ness laid up for 
those who were accounted fit subjects for the wrath of heaven, were, as is 
the case generally with uncivilized nations, entirely sensual, and such as 
a warlike and barbarous people would most desire or dread. In their svstem 
of morality the hardy warrior .and the roving adventurer were alone truly 
good and beloved of the gods. Courage was the chief virtue, and coward¬ 
ice the most deadly and damning sin. Those whose life had been a life of 
warfare, hardship, and hold adventure, who took a fierce delight in the 
slaughter of their neighbors and iu the destruction of their foes, who en¬ 
countered death with a smile in the ranks of their enemies, or fell in some 
wild expedition, or by their own hands—those, and those only, were admitted 
to the joys of Valhalla. They, upon their death, were immediately ushered 
into the Ifall of Odin, the Palace of the Gods, there to enjoy everlasting 
felicity. There the hardy, earth-born warriors sat at the feast of the Gods, 
and caroused in goblets made from theskulls'of their slaughtered enemies. 

As upon earth their chief delight was in war, so there, iu the home of 
brave spirits, they were every day engaged in the fierce encounter, the raging- 

conflict, and all the din and tumult of battle. There was the tented field_ 

the flashing of swords, the clangor of arms, the waving of banners, the 
neighing of the steed impatient of delay, and the interchange of ghastly 
wounds. But soon as the sun had dipped behind the western mountains, 
‘ the death-doing- work was done,’—the overthrown and bloody warrior 
sprung to life unscathed, and the slain war-horse revived ns if by the touch 
of magic, and uninjured bore his rider in triumph to the Hall of Odin. 

For those yeti just men, however, who died not in battle, a more peaceful 
but far less envious and glorious paradise was provided. Theic home was a 
magnificent golden Palace, situated amidst charming groves and flowery 
meads, where spring perennial reigned. 

But such was not the home of him who had led a life of inactivity and 
had died by sickness, or by age. No—his frighted spirit fled to gloomy 
caverns, filled with hissing serpents and slimy reptiles, there to grovel in 
WTetchcdness and wo. He dwelt in deep Niflheim, the kingdom of the dark 
queen Hein, whoso ‘Palace was remorse and anguish, whose table was 
famine, whose waiters were expectation and delay, the threshold of whose 
door was precipice, whose bed was leanness, and whose looks transfixed 
every beholder with terror.’ 

Hueh was the abode of the inactive, the unwarlike, and the cowardly. 
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And when wc consider the influence of such a belief as this, can we wonder 
at-the daring, roving character of the Northmen ? 

In the death-song of Bagnar Lodbrok, one of the most famous of those 
Sea-kings, as they were styled, who were for so long a time objects of terror 
and dismay to all nations exposed to their ravages and incursions, the influ¬ 
ence of these opinions is strikingly exhibited. Kagnar, having invaded 
England was defeated, and cast by his cruel conqueror, Ella of Northumbria, 
into a dungeon filled witli serpents. Here, after being mortally wounded, 
but. before the poison had penetrated to his vitals, tradition says lie composed 
and sung his own death-song, in which he narrates his various expeditions 
and exploits, and glories in the thought that lie is worthy of a place in the 
Palace of Odin, threatens his murderer with the vengeance of his sons, and 
boasts that no groan shall disgrace his departure. The last strain of his 
death-song is thus rendered by Mr. Wheaton in his interesting ‘History of 
the Northmen 

* Cease iny strain ! I hear them call. 

Who bid me lienee to Odin's Hall ! 

High seated in their blest abodes, 

I soon shall quaff the drink of Gods. 

The hours of life have glided by— 

I fall ! but laughing will 1 die ! 

The hours of life have glided by— 

I fall! but laughing will I die ! 

The physical condition of their young men was in strict consonance with 
their religions belief. They wore hardened by athletic exercises, and trained 
up to perform feats of daring and difficulty. And considering nil this phys¬ 
ical and moral training, need we wonder at the contempt of danger ami 
death which Northmen exhibited—at the narrations of their hards, who say, 
‘our warriors meet death with a smile,’ ‘ they face danger with transport,’ 
‘and though covered with wounds they expire in triumph 1 ? Need we wonder 
that upon the gravestone of the warrior the ^epitaph should he written, ‘he 
fell, laughed, and died ?’ Need we wonder that, under the influence of an 
excited imagination and the delicious mead, they should he seized with such 
n warlike fury ns to be unable to distinguish between friend and foe, but 
should attack all indiscriminately, waging war even with trees, stocks and 
stones, and that even nunilicrs of the fair sex should become warriors, sea- 
kings and pirates? 

Under the influence of their desperate love of war, and their passion 
‘ strong as death’ for daring adventure, the Northmen extended their wan¬ 
derings over almost every sea, and became a nation of pirates ami freebooters. 
To plunder, to lay waste and ravage, they considered not only lawful, blit 
honorable and glorious. Every sea witnessed their valor, and almost every 
maritime nation exhibited marks of their desperate daring. It was the 
glory and boast of these sea-kings and their bands of mauraders, ‘that they 
never sought slicker under a roof, or drained their drinking-horns at a cottage 
fire.’ 

‘ O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea. 

Our thou edits as boundless and our souls as free, 

Far as tho breeze can bear, the billows foam, 

Survey our empire and behold our home ! 

These are our reulins, no limits to their sway ; 
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Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 

Ours the wild life in tumult still to range, 

From toil to rest, and joy in every change.’ 

Their warriors they buried upon the sea-shore, where their spirits might 
listen to the music of the dashing waters and the howl of the northern tem¬ 
pest. 4 For these tribes,’ says a Swedish historian , 4 imagined that the shades 
of heroes preferred the majestic noise of the billows to the silent repose of a 
valley or plain; and that their ghosts, rising amidst the obscurity of the 
evening, loved to contemplate the sons of Odin returning from their foreign 
expeditions, and repeating the warlike songs with which they had inspired 
them.’ B. O. 


SHELLEY. 

BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 

1 Shelley, who was one of the most highly gifted poets of the Satanic School, was 
drowned on his passage from Italy to England. Being an avowed atheist, no ray from 
Heaven broke in upon the awful solitude of his spirit, and in the midst of his dejected 
hopes, “ he made no sign and died.” ’ 

’ Twas thus lie passed, that mighty spirit passed, 

And no bright hope came o’er him to the last; 

Within his soul there glowed no sacred fire, 

No 4 lay to Jesus’ lingered on his lyre, 

As vanished from its wires the master spell, 

And pulseless down the hand, that swept it, fell. 

That lyre, whose tones were heard in Alpine caves, 

That rolled its numbers o’er the Tiber’s waves, 

That breathed its sweetness through the linden groves 
Of Italy, and hymned her classic loves ; 

That lyre, that powerful stirred to meaner things, 

Had no key holy to the King of Kings. 

But woe for him, whose gifted heart and hand 
Can all the beautiful of earth command, 

Can hold discourse with nature, converse high 
With all the lovely, bright, beneath the sky, 

And yet beyond see naught; whose visual ray 
Can view no light, where beams eternal day ; 

Can talk not, harp not, of that place of rest, 

Where, with their golden lyres, attend the blest— 

Ay, woe indeed for such—where much is given, 

There much will be required by Heaven. 

0 Shelley, we missed thee from our mystic band, 

And mourned our brother in a distant land ; 

Ay, mourned thee in thy full meridian blight— 

But more we mourned thy starless, hopeless night. 
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LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 

~ OP A CRUISE 

AMONG THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

The second officer of our ship was a tough, weather-beaten sailor, 

* Who long had voyaged in many a stormy sea/ 
having followed his vocation for more than twenty years. Of course, in his 
various wanderings during that period, he had met with not a few narrow 
escapes and thrilling incidents. I sometimes bore him company when it 
was his turn to take the night watch, and he would interest me with an ac¬ 
count of some of his adventures. Among many other incidents he related 
to me the following. 

LOSS OF THE BRIG SUPERB. 

‘ I once voyaged in the brig Tariff, of Portland—you remember the old 
brig TariflfJ don’t you ? We sailed from the West Indies in company with 
the brig Superb, with as fine q breeze as ever tempted mariner to loose sail, 
and a serene and cloudless sky, looking blessings on our expedition. Grad¬ 
ually the blue hills faded from sight, as we flew along under full sail, amid 
the glad leaping waves, and before night they had sunk below the line 
of the horizon, which became distinct and unbroken. But how fickle 
and changeful is the sea!—with the night came clouds and blackness and 
storm. We were obliged to reef one sail after another, and by the next " 
morning the vessel was laboring on her course under the closest sail we 
could get on her. At seven bells of the morning watch, we hove to ; and the 
Superb, which had kept within gun-shot of us all the time, did the same. 
But the gale still increasing, and the sea running tremendously, our vessel 
was much strained, and leaked so badly, that all the pumps could scarcely 
keep her free. As a last resort, we put the ship before the gale, and scud 
under bare poles; deeming that if we met with no accident, we might run¬ 
away from the purlieu of the storm. Four men were placed to steady the 
helm—we flew like an arrow over the boiling waste, with not an inch of 
canvass spread, for could she have borne it, it would have been rent to shreds 
by the tempest The Superb still followed in our track, so near us that we 
could see the men on her decks, as she pitched down the gigantic billows— 
flying, like ourselves, from the wrath of the irresistable storm—hunted, as it 
were, by the demons of destruction. I need hardly tell you, Mr. Hackinsack, 
that I have met with many gales and tempests in my day—monsoons in the 
Indian Ocean, thunder tempests and burning siroccos on the coast of Africa, 
white squalls round the Hope, hurricanes in the Indies, as well as the tre¬ 
mendous gales that sometimes blow on our own coast, but I must say that 
this gale, as to strength and duration, out-did everything that I ever experi¬ 
enced before or have met with since. At each plunge our vessel mode into 
the foaming gulfs between tho mountain-piled surges, she quivered from 
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prow to 6tern, like a harpooned grampus. How she held together through 
the hard knocks and battering of that tierce tempest, old and sea-beaten as 
she was, is irlore than I can determine. I had lashed myself to the laniards 
of the after shrowds, to keep from being swept from the deck—I cast a 
glance at the Superb, to see how it fared with them ; she was at the moment 
trembling on the summit of a gigantic black billow—she rushed over it, and 
plunging her bows deep into the turbulent bosom of the succeeding wave ; 
swift as thought, she broached to—so suddenly, and with such force that her 
masts snapped from her decks, like parched reeds, at the fierce onset of the 
hurricane. Another billow hid her from view ; when she appeared in sight 
again we could see that her decks had been swept clear of everything, 
except two men who were apparently lashed to the helm—masts, quarter- 
rails, gunnels, companion-ways, boats,—all were shivered to pieces and 
scattered to the waves; and a large, maddening billow was rushing down 
over her stem;—again she disappeared in the hollow of the sea—and forever! 
we looked anxiously over the spot she had occupied a moment before—all 
was blank—nothing met our gaze but the angry surges lashing themselves, 
mid roaring onwards as if eager for a new prey !—not a vestage of the 
wrecked vessel remained—she had been wrenched to pieces by the shock in 
broaching to. The hungry waves roared and boomed above them, and the 
tempest raved as fiercely as ever, as if exulting in her destruction, while that 
bravo ship and her gallant crew were swinging down to their silent resting- 
places in the unfathomable depths of the sea. O ! it was unspeakably try ing 
to us, as you well may imagine, to behold those poor fellows thus engulphed 
before our eyes, and not be able to lend them a helping hand. But it would 
have been worse than phrenzy in us to have thought of rendering them 
assistance. We were as a feather in the breath of that fierce tempest, and 
could not have stayed our own headlong career, much less have gone buck 
in the teeth of that tremendous blast, to their aid. We might as well have 
attepipted to penetrate through a wall of iron as to do so. Soon we were 
far from the dreadful spot. For three days we flew on the wings of the 
gale, athwart the foaming depths—the very plaything of the storm, some¬ 
times being driven all under water by its force, and many times narrowly 
escaping the fate of our brothers of the Superb; and during these three 
long, long days of hunger, and cold, and fatigue, sleep was a stranger to our 
eyes—wo dared not abate in the least our watchfulness. When at length 
the storm had spent its fury, we were many a wide league on our voyage ; 
and in the fair breezes, and on the smooth, sunny sea that succeeded, we 
found rest, and leisure to repair the injuries that our good ship had sustained 
during the pressure of the tempest.’ 

September Oih, ]R3l. ' 

Tho sea lies outstretched, calm and beautiful—the mild sunshine is lmsk- 
' ing on the long, undulating swell, ami the elements seem to have sunk away 
in exhaustion after a night of squalls. The little stormy petrels ore slowly 
and mournfully skimming along the stirlaoe of the blue expanse, on quiet 
wing; and the vessel sits almost moveless on the waters, with her sails Hap¬ 
ping idly against the masts, fitfully breaking tho breathless silence with their 
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low, soft, playful music—as if tlio spirits of the sea were shaking them in 
wantonuess and frolick. But who can say how long this may continue ? in 
an hour the winds may be roaring through the top, and the vessel bowing 
down in,and struggling with the waked up billows. Fickle waters! they 
that track thy far waves must be ever watchful—aud wo be to those who, 
confiding in thy tranquillity, slumber in imagined security ! 

The sailors were collected in a group near the windlass, telling long yarns 
of their sea life—the perils and hair-breadth escapes they had met with in 
their wanderings, and of the supernatural events that had fallen under their 
observation. There is no class of people more superstitious than seamen ; 
nnd It is not to be wondered at that those who live amid the wonders of the 
mighty deep—whose home and heritage is the dim, boundless, solitary sea, 
should be so. Nothing is too gross and unreasonable for their belief. I 
heard then tell, with as sober a countenance as one would relate the common 
occurrences of a day, of a class of men whom they called Fins—perhaps 
Finlanders—who had the power of performing the wildest and most unnat¬ 
ural feats, such as boring the windlass bitts anti drawing spirits therefrom— 
of obtaining delicate'viands and fresh meats by mysterious incantations, ct 
cetera. One said that he once sailed in a ship from Charleston, that had 
among her crew a man who never could be found on board after night fall, 
search the vessel in and out, but who was always on hand, with the earliest 
glimpse of day, and ready for duty. Another related that he once sailed 
with a crew, one of whom had the power of satisfying any landlord that he 
chose to call upon for a supper or a dinner for the whole crew, although In? 
had not a shilling in the world. The second mate said he knew a ru*ni, old 

Capt.-, who sailed an ancient and venerable schooner between the States 

and the West Indies—who had a wonderful prodigy in all supernatural 
matters with him, in the person of his black cook. One day Sambo, having 
become exceedingly wratliy with the rough sea for interfering with his offices, 
and upsettiug his coffee-pot, thereby appropriating his coffee to a use for 
which it was never intended —id ev?/, washing the cabin floor—climbed up 
the old fashioned chimney, and poking his woolly pate above its top, prayed 
for a forty days' calm !—aud sure enough the calm came, forty days, good 
measure, and all his praying could not reduce it in the matter of a day. 
These stories were told with the utmost seriousness, and if any one was 
skeptical in his belief of them, he was deemed a Jonah, and a dangerous 
persou to sail with. * * # # # # • # # 

Evening. —Fine breeze from the North East. We arc now in the region 
of the trade winds, and our ship is ploughing the waves, as if rejoiced once 
more to test her fleetness, now burying her prow in the revelling surge, then 
tossing it into the air, scattering the spray-drops even to the quarter-deck— 
anon lifting herself over some * broad-backed’ billow, then settling down 
between the blue hills of waters—‘curtseying’ over the deep with the graco 
of a swan. The waves, too, seem instinct with animation ; they are leaping 
anti Hashing about us, and shouting as if in the excess of their joy. Hither 
coincs a huge billow, bounding along towards us, but the vessel, pursuing 
her fleet career, has left it, rushing and foaming far astern. Onward she 
flies — onward and afar! heeding not the revelling waves, the billowy foam, 
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nor the shouting winds 5 what a beautiful simile of the man that follows 
steadily and undeviating, the path of rectitude, in the tremulous ocean of 
Life. How exhilarating it is, thus to race over the wide spread sea, when 
the waves * bound beneath you, as a steed that knows its rider,* and what 
an idea it gives one of the vastness and sublimity of the ocean, to think that 
a ship can thus drive along for months, and yet meet with no land ! 

My speculations were interrupted by a sudden squall, raging fiercely 
through the rigging. It seemed to me for a moment as though it would blow 
tire vessel out of the sea ! 

‘Down mainsail—haul up topsails and topgallants—haul down jib! keep 
her away, man, steady ! steady ! there she bends to it—there she weathers it 
bravely,* shouted the mate. Bill Tryon sprang to haul down the jib, when 
it gave a slat, ripping from top to bottom, and threw him some ten feet over 
the bow, where he got entangled in the rigging of the bowsprit, and was thus 
debarred a visit to Davy*s Locker. Whew! how the broad sea whitened 
and smoked beneath its track, and how the ship cracked and trembled in its 
fierce embrace. But I will not attempt to describe what ‘ all descriptive 
power transcends.* These squalls are very frequent in these latitudes,—24, 
25—at this season of the year. ##*•### 

After all that can be said on the subject the sea is not so vacant and void 
of interest as one would imagine. Although the water stretches away in 
solitude and sameness, without a spot where the eye can rest from its weary 
wanderings, still to one \tfho is fond of musing a thousand themes of specu¬ 
lation are to be met with on the solitary world of waters. On a calm day, I 
love to hang listlessly over the taffrel, and watch the gambols of the huge, 
uncouth rovers of the deep, that ever congregate round a ship in calm 
weather—or to gaze upon the fleecy clouds that wander through the deep 
blue heavens, and in imagination, form them into armies and squadrons, 
marching onward to some far rendezvous, where the Storm Spirit is muster¬ 
ing his forcesr to devastate the green fields, the dark forests, and pleasant 
places of the land—or, lost in abstraction, dream for hours on the consistency 
and aspect of the bottom of the ocean—of the wrecks that have gone down 
in storms, and lay in the caverns of the deep, with the skeletons of their 
drowned crews around them, in which hideous monsters and masses of slow 
and slimy life, have taken up their abode—whose sides are clothed with the 
long, red, bunchy thread of the sea-grass, or are hidden in the broad and 
luxuriant leaves of the plants, that sway in the moving waters, far above 
their oozy beds—of the huge polypus and shell fish, clinging to the rocks, 
that swing their wide arms and cast loose their stringy fins, ready to entangle 
aught of life that may pass near—of the bright spots, sandy bottoms, stretch¬ 
ing away with the exhaustles3 wealth of shipwrecked argosies, and vessels— 
many an one—that have foundered in storms since first mankind went 
‘down to the sea in ships,* scattered over them—of the jewel-studded cliffs, 
worn bright by the currents that roam through the foundations of the world 
—or by the ‘ fountains of the great deep* that gush from the heart of the 
globe—of the crystallized caverns and grottoes, the sparry forests, amid 
whose dark winding labyrinths the creatures of the sea hold their revels; 
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sporting there forever and aye, in undisturbed tranquillity—of the Groves 
of Coral— 

* Where with a light’and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea, 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean^ 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea.’ 

And when the storm sweeps over the surface^of the waves and * The myriad 
voices of ocean roar”— 

1 There far, far below in the peaceful sea, * 

The purple mullet and the gold-fish rove, 

Where the blue waves murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs of the Coral Grove.’ 

At least, so says J. G. Percival. And thus frequently I spun out the thread 
of my musings; often from mid-day till the bell had rung the evening 
watch. 

On Saturday afternoon, we were saluted from aloft with the cry of Land f 
O / I climbed up to the mast head to get a view of it—there it hung, blue 
and beautiful—like a cloud slumbering on the horizon. I need not say that 
I was rejoiced to see it 

September 9th. 

The land^which we yesterday descried, proves to be the Virgin Gauda, an 
island which, I am told, is covered for the most part with camphor trees. It 
is now in plain sight Far to the South, dim and indistinct, we can Bee 
Santa Cruz—that paradise of amateur topers and rum-drinkers. 

We ran down westerly, passing St Thomas, (which appears to be a heap 
of mountains) St John, Crab Island, and a number of other small islands, 
whose names I have forgotten, and came in sight of the cloud-capt mountains 
of Porto Rico. There is a remarkable rock between St. Johns and Crab 
Island, a tall, chalky cliff, lifting itself to a great height out of the sea, far 
from any land—literally, saxa in mediis fludibus. Which way soever you 
approach it, it is the exact simile of a vessel under full sail, which accounts 
for its name of Sail Rock . 

The fragrance which is sweeping from the land comes to us, who have 
known no other but the scent of the salt sea for many a weary day, with 
tenfold sweetness, and the greenness and frachtur of the land is gladdening 
to our eyes. I could gaze on its beauty for hours, as we float along before 
the trade winds, and not tire. Calmly the fierce sunlight rests on the moun¬ 
tain sides, broken here and there by the shadow of some wandering clouds, 
and the palms and bay trees stand up on their rugged ridges, like centinels 
looking afar upon the sea. Now and then a cloud will roll down Abe hill¬ 
sides, shutting the land from our view, from which we can see the rain gush 
in torrents, while not a drop reaches us, who are driving along in uninter¬ 
rupted sunshine. 

Sunday night we lay to, off Guyama, and the next morning entered the 
harbor of Ponce. The Pilot came offgas pompous as thoughjic; had been 
Governor of the Island, and after an almost endless variety of questions and 
orders, and a half hour’s useless prodigality of words, he gave us permission 
to drop our anchor. After waiting four or five hours for the movements of 
31 
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the custom-house officers—who, I believe, think that they acquire additional 
dignity in the eyes of a vessePs crew, by keeping them in suspense—we had 
the pleasure of seeing the boat put off, rowed by six oarsmen, with a Span¬ 
ish ensign dying at its stern, and soon they were alongside. All hands 
were called on deck to show ourselves to their honors, that they might judge 
of our state of health—after our captain had answered all their questions, 
and they were satisfied that we were all in good health, and that the vessel 
was not laden with the cholera, they did us the honor to come on board, 
not, however till they were moistened with quite a sprinkling from the rough 
sea, that broke in spray over the boat, keeping them incessantly on the 
move to avoid the wet seats, and by a smart shower which swept suddenly 
down from the mountains—a circumstance with which I was wicked enough 
to be gratified. They soon left us, and shortly after they had arrived on 
shore, another boat put oft', observing the same pompous parade, and by the 
time they had finished their business it was almost sun-down, so that it was 
not feasible for me to go on shore that evening. They left a slovenly soldado 
with us, to see that no smuggling was carried on—but he kept not an over- 
strict watch!—and then went their ways, giving us permission to land our 
cargo and carcasses at Ponce. 

Thus was I doomed to my stived-up quarters on board for another night— 
with the picturesque town before me, and the green land, its groves of palms 
and cocoas—the most beautiful of all trees—which I longed to wander 
among, and the far curving beach of silvery sand, outstretched in the mellow 
twilight For 

Twilight’s shades come stealing on, 

O’er mountain, wood, and stream ; 

Wrapping the dim far-stretching coast, 

In a hush’d and holy dream. 

However, I was amply repaid for my disappointment, in the evening, as I 
reclined on the quarter-rail, by the sweet dreams of home which the scenery 
inspired—one hour of such vague and abstract musings as I then had, ia 
worth months of exile from one’s native land. The far bay lay glittering in 
the moonlight, save where the dusky mountains cast their dim gigantic 
shadows over its face—the huge flamingo wheeled on lazy pinion around 
me, and here and there a snowy sea-gull winnowed the air, and I said to 
myself as they passed in the still fading twilight, 

* Thou art come from the Spirit’s land, wild bird, 

Thou art come from the Spirit’s land— 

Through the stilly night let thy voice be heard, 

Oh ! tell of the shadowy band ;— 

* We know that the bowers are green and fair 

In the light of that summer snore, 

we k now that the friends we have lost are there, 

They are gone, and they weep no more. 

* But tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 

Can those we have loved forget; 

We call and they answer us not again, 

O say, do they love us yet ?’ 

The murmur of distant revelry—the commingled sounds of the deep-toned 
gmtar, the soft breathing of the flageolettc, and the ginglc of the tamborine, 
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swept soothingly across the water from the dcptlis of the town, mellowed 
by distance, and at intervals, the clear, sonorous song of the fisherman, as 
they dragged their boats up the beach, broke on the ear. But gradually 
these sounds died away, and one by one the lights disappeared, till all was 
hushed in breathless repose, save when broken occasionally by the barking 
of some mastiff, or the shout of the soldiers, as they passed the watch-word 
from centinel to centinel. I turned me to my rest, and was soon wandering 
in dreams amid the scenery of my early day. 

ROLLA. 


SO'N G OF THE INDIAN GIRL. 

BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN. , 

The sun has left his place on high, 

The moon is in the glen ; 

And I must go towards yonder sky, 

To keep the Panther’s den. 

Thus sung beneath a rocking pine, 

A maid of tawncy hue, 

And as she wove each measured line, 

She strung a bead of blue. 

Yes, I must go to yonder West, 

Where mountain daisies grow ; 

And arm the shaft, and point the crest, 

And bear the loosen’d bow. 

And 1 must be a hunter’s bride, 

* And guide his light canoe ; 

He swore it, when at even tide 
He kissed my beads of blue. 

He swore it by the Spirits great, 

That ride the troubled cloud, 

And by his love and by his hate, 

And by his bearing proud. 

Thus sang beneath a rocking pine, 

A maid of tawny hue, 

And as she wove each measured line, 

She strung a bead of blue. 

The moon has left her place on high, 

The wolf is in the glen ; 

\ I will not go to yonder sky, 

To keep the Panther’s den. 

Upon the stream my bark shall swim, 

Beside the lone cuckoo ; 

And on the winds as false as him, 

1 '11 cast my beads of blue. 
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Among the many sources of enjoyment, which our benevolent Creator has 
opened to us, is sympathy. It is the music of the sotfl, which, like the 
AEolian-harp, respondeth to the grateful touch of the zephyr, assuages sorrow, 
and soothes the troubled mind. From the bosom in which it reigns, it sends 
forth, like the sun, the beams of light and gladsomeness, which are reflected 
back again with tenfold splendor. When unshackled by selfishness and 
sloth, it ranges the wide earth and seeks out objects of its benevolence and 
regards. It gazes not with cold unconcern on the image of the great Creator 
enstamped on the human race. It weeps with the sorrowing, and rejoices 
with the joyful. It desires the happiness of all animated existence. Its 
feelings harmonize with the changes of nature. When Spring, with its 
birds of song, comes to spread the earth with verdure, and to load the air 
with the fragrance of her flowers; and when Summer succeeds, to carry for¬ 
ward and finish the works of Spring, then sympathy kindles into gratitude, 
and with unmingled joyousness strives to rival the birds in their carols of 
praise. When Autumn in its turn appears, at first to dye the drapery of the 
forest with its varied hues of unrivalled richness, and then to cause all these 
gorgeous decorations to fade into a sombre gloom, then sympathy is a pleas¬ 
ing emotion, in which melancholy and hope, joy and sorrow, harmoniously 
blend. 

But sympathy is not altogether a child of the imagination, though it must 
be acknowledged that without the imagination it cannot exist. It has to do 
with the every day affairs of life. It is the connecting link of families and 
societies, the source of love and friendship. It springs up spontaneously in 
the youthful heart, and did it fear no blighting influence, would - work the 
world’s renovation. Wherever it has been cherished it has caused happiness 
to triumph over misery, and diffused a Sabbath serenity on all things around. 
It has caused the gushing tears of the widow and the orphan to cease, and 
opened for the despairing a vista to heaven. It has broken the chains of the 
Enslaved, and made the captive to breathe the blessed air of liberty. 

How largely did this heaven-bom principle enter into the character of 
Howard! How unweariedly did he carry into effect its merciful pleadings! 
To those who were sunk in the depths of wretchedness, and stained with 
the blackest crimes, he came with its soothing, restoring, elevating influence. 
He felt a deep and tender interest in every thing human, and hence his per¬ 
severing efforts to mitigate the severity of punishment, and relieve the 
distress even of the guilty. For this he exposed himself to the pestilential 
air of the dungeon, and breathed the air fraught with contagion. If he fath¬ 
omed the depths of human wo, it was that he might raise the depressed and 
despairing to comfort and hope; that he might prepare the soul to sour from 
1 The damp vault’s rayless gloom,’ 

into the cloudless radiance of heavenly felicity. And can a life thus spent, 
be called a happy one ? Yes, verily. No sensual pleasure, no lust for do- 
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minion gratified, no longing for feme, or wealth, or beauty appeased, can 
boast enjoyment half so exquisite. 

But as sympathy.'is the source of the purest pleasure, so is the destitution 
of it, either real or imaginary, the'cause of gloom and despondency. Who 
can read, without emotion, the plaint of the sensitive White, when he 
mourns 

—* That he is all alone.’ 

Who, with tearless eyes, can persue the journal of the ardent and w a r m - 
hearted Martin, surrounded with all the beauty and magnificence of a Persian 
city, in habits of daily intercourse with hundreds of human beings, and yet 
sighing in vain for a kindred spirit, into whose ear he might pour the over¬ 
flowings of a burthened, bursting heart ? 

And there are those, who are judged to be dead to every kindly emotion, 
undeserving of any sympathy. Having,* in a moment of temptation, become 
the victim of him who triumphs in the ruin of female innocence, the wither¬ 
ing scorn of the world has fallen upon them like the unerring bolt of heaven, 
and every thing amiable appears scathed and bare. But ah! judge not them 
too barBhly. There may be a cord in the heart even of those, which will 
yet vibrate to the voice of kindness. The recollections of the seasons of 
purity and happiness are too strongly entwined about the spirit to be lightly 
sundered. They form a chain which may yet be instrumental in leading the 
weary wanderer back to the paths of virtue. What though a moral leprosy 
has seized upon the soul, and all within is pollution? Shall sympathy be 
wholly denied them ? Shall they be told that there is no physician to heal 
their malady; that for them there is no return to virtue and peace ? » 

And there are some who seem to be beyond the geach of sympathy; who 

* Disdain to mingle with a herd, 

Though to be leaders—’ 

whose spirits, rising in sombre loftiness, pant for companionship with im¬ 
mortals, or else [sigh for a dwelling in the voiceless waste, as best befitting 
the desolation of their gloomy souls. - With such we can have little fellow- 
feeling. Their characters may have much of the sublime, but nothing of 
the lovely. They may inspire admiration and awe, but are incapable of 
enlisting in their behalf any emotion of love. . But is there not a reason for 
their unsympathizing habits? Yes. Swayed by imagination alone, they 
expatiate in scenes of unreal existence. Restless as the tide, they are ever 
grasping after something, they know not well what, but that something is 
nowhere to be found. It is the unreal shadow, for which the substance has 
been sacrificed. Possessing the most ardent affections, but meeting no worthy 
object on which these affections may fasten and expand, they sigh to forget 
their kind. But one of this character even is not wholly destitute of sympathy. 

* He finds society where none intrudes.’ 

Regarding his own species with the eye of a misanthrope, he turns coldly 
from them, and holds communion with the mystic beings that his imagina¬ 
tion has formed and quickened into life. Ho listens to the voice of the 
elements, and responds to their fear-inspiring tones. In the tempest which 
blots out the light, piles the sea into mountains, aud shakes the earth with 
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thunder, he sees an apt emblem of his own dark soul, the dwelling place of 
fearful passions. There his sympathies are awakened; he communes with 
the spirits of the storm, and revels in the exuberance of an untamed imagin¬ 
ation, called into full exercise by the gloomy grandeur of the scene. No, be 
0 not devoid of sympathy, but the current of his feelings has been divested 
from their proper channel, and this it is, that causes his wretchedness. This 
it is, that renders him a recluse in the midst of society, and teaches him to 
turn with contemptuous scorn from the pursuits and pleasures of his fellow- 
men. 

Sympathy is strong in the youthful heart, but uncultivated it never arrives 
to a state of perfection. Its vigor and efficiency depend much upon the 
frequency with which it is called into exercise. In the breast of him who 
will not listen to its merciful pleadings, it soon becomes palsied, and he learns 
to look with unpitying eye upon the miseries of his race. The man whoso 
heart once bled at the sight of human suffering, at length is no better than 
the beast of prey, thirsting for blood and delighting in cruelty. How amply 
does the history of the past illustrate this truth ! The millions who have 
fallen victims to the persecutions of bigotry and intolerance, were first con¬ 
sidered the refuse of their kind—a base alloy which ought to be purged 
away. But in treating them thus, a fundamental law of our nature was 
violated, and the tide of human misery deepened and widened. We rejoice 
lhat this stream has been checked in its desolating course, and feel assured 
that when benign sympathy shall have gained in every heart the ascendancy 
-of the evil passions of our nature, it will wholly cease to flow. Say not that 
this is a hope never to be realized. Both the voice of nature and the com¬ 
mand of God enjoin that we weep with those who weep, and rejoice with 
those who rejoice. As true religion which is intimately connected with the 
purest, highest sympathy, extends its sway, so will the whole human race be 
closely united by a common hope, a common interest, and jealousy, envy, 
and hate, become words without meaning. 

Christians will be sympathizing in proportion as they imbibe the spirit of 
their Divine Master; for it was sympathy which moved him to become * a 
man of sorrows;’ it was sympathy which induced him to 4 come into tho 
world to seek and save them that were lost,’ and through this he can now 
be ‘ touched with the feelings of our infirmities.’ Those who have this 
spirit, will not desire to turn away from suffering. They will offer the relief 
which sympathy can impart, and if they have nothing else, they will give 
their tears and their prayers. 

In speaking of the connexion between sympathy and religion, let me not 
be misunderstood. No reference is here made to that sickly sensibility, 
which weeps over the records of fictitious suffering, without attempting to 
meliorate the condition of a suffering world. ‘ Pure religion,’ says the apos¬ 
tle, * is to visit the fatherless and the icidow in their affliction , and to keep 
unspotted from the world.’ Who are those, to whom, at the last day, Christ 
will say , 1 Come, ye blessed of my Father’ ? To those, surely, who feed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, and visited the sick and imprisoned. 

If such and so various arc the offices of sympathy, and its rewards so 
glorious, how assiduously should we labor to extend its influences! Cultivate 
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then, and cherish carefully this divine principle within the heart: delay not 
to yield to its promptings; and in that hour when ‘ not what we have done 
for ourselves, but what we have done for others,* shall be to us the source of 
unmixed happiness, great shall be your recompense. 

D. 


THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS. 

I will not talk of dying—there is one 
Who bends above me with so sad a brow, 

Who clasps my fingers tremblingly in his, 

And meets my look with dim and troubled eye, 

As if to chide me for a cruel thought, 

Whene ’er I speak as with a doubt of life. 

Thus I will turn my weary head away, 

And, as he thinks me lost in needful sleep, 

Will dwell upon that dark and fearful dream, 

Whose waking will be up before my God; 

For now, when sickness preys upon my frame, 

And dissolution may be very near, 

It is a time for solemn thoughts of death. 

Is there but one to hover round my bed ? 

But one to mark the changing of my cheek, 

And count the pulse my heart is telling forth ? 
Where is the mother, whose fond bosom once 
Was made a pillow for my aching head ? 

Where is the sire who bore me in his arms, 

While my young sisters smooth’d my restless couch ? 
Away—away, full many a weary mile 
Of plain and mountain bars them from my side. 
Where wait my friends ? Alas the human heart 
Is rank with selfishness. No kindly eye 
To cheer or pity, seeks my couch of pain. 

Yes—one is standing firmly at his post, 

Supplying sister, father, mother, friend, 

Prompt to the call of that most solemn vow, 

Which link’d our destinies and made us one. 

Thanks be to God!—I am not quite alone. # 

The solitude in which we two are wrapped 
Is well perchance—for could this forehead feel 
The cool refreshings of a mother’s tears— 

Were friends or kindred crowding to my couch 
The earth might be too lovely, and the gems 
Which I have garnered in my early youth, 

Might flash their brilliancy ’tween ine and heaven ; 
The flowers that I have held too near my heart, 
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Till they were withered by its over heat, 

Might send a fragrance from their dying breath 
And bind me even to their faded charms. 

But all are crushed and broken. One by one 
Of the bright links that bound be to my kind, 

Grew dim by distance, or were torn by death; 
While some—oh, bitterness!—were rudely rent, 
And sund’ring tore the heart-strings they entwin'd, 
Half the bright chain which bound me to the earth 
Was stripped by time of gilding, buds and flowers, 
And hangs a weight upon my burthen’d heart. 

But hush thy murmurs, oh complaining soul! 
And purify thy thoughts to meet thy God, 

Or gather up thy jewels for new life. 

The casket may be worn—the jems all strewn; 

But go, collect the mind's forsaken wealth 
And turn from searching the dark human heart, 
Where thou hast garnered all thy hopes too long, 
And seek for knowledge in her sparkling well. 
The flowers are delicate—the fruit is ripe—- 
The trees are green as in thy infant years— 

The sky is full of stars for thee to read— 

The air comes laden from the fount of truth, 

And whispers knowledge in the rustling trees— 
The ocean heaves with every rolling wave 
A subject for thy searching powers to scan— 

The mountains teem with science, and the dew 
Which gems the petal of each modest flower, 
Contains a mystery for thee to know. 

The flower itself, on every stainless leaf, 

B6ars gentle tracing of Jehovah's hand, 

And breathes a music from its inner cup, 

Which, if thy ear is tuned to know the sound, 

Will draw thee sweetly up to nature’s God. * 

Nor droop nor murmur, oh my weary soul, 
While so much knowledge woos thee on to life— 
While sky and earth are full of stores for thought. 
And God has promised mercy after death. 

Say, wilt thou faint thus long before thy noon, 

And useless mourn forever o’er the past, 
Neglecting all to count thy faded joys? 

Why must thou think forever but to fed, 

And feel forever but to vainly think 
Of that which has been, not to be again ? 

The year has seasons, so has human life. 

Then take the fruit as it shall find its prime, 

Nor weep regretful o’er the faded flowers 
That bloom’d and drooped along thy infant path. 
Perhaps, as flowers that meet with culture here. 
Then die and blossom eacli succeeding spring, 
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Than, when transplanted to thy promised home, 

Wilt taste again the essence of thy youth, 

And win new glory by thy culture here. 

Then hush, my soul, content thyself to live, 

Or be prepared to fold thy wings and wait. 

Ed. 


GELEPI4.NA. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF Q. GELEP JR. 


I. 

- * At these words Adams fetched a deep groan, and then, blessing himself, cried out, 
u Good Lord ! what wretched times tliese are !” Joseph Andrews. 

Hallam, in his history of the Middle Ages, tells us, [that the greatest 
evil resulting from the. Monastic institutions, was, that they withdrew all 
the learning from the world, and confined it within the cloister. I am not 
sure but the same evil exists at the present day, though operating in a differ¬ 
ent manner. There are walls more impenetrable than those of brick and 
morter, and gates more firmly closed than those of mere human bolts and 
bars; There is a thick gloom, which thousands have drawn around every 
good affection, and within which, they have retired to spend their lives in 
solitude. They have retired from the world; and how could they more 
effectually chain their spirits, and render their noblest energies worse than 
useless, than in this way ? How could they more effectually subvert the order 
of creation, and render their existence miserable ? Such a state of mind 
is solitary imprisonment of the worst kind, and solitary imprisonment is the 
severest of human penalties. 

It is a melancholy truth, that the Middle Ages were not the only time, 
when such feelings were sanctified by the name of Christianity. A misera¬ 
ble, morbid misanthropy is ever willing to cover its nakedness with the cloak 
of religion. When men are too selfish to mingle in the pleasures or pursuits 
of their fellows, they easily persuade themselves, that they are obeying the 
impulses of duty, in standing aloof. It is their delight to rail at the vanity 
of all things earthly: they would lain persuade the whole human race to 
look upon the world as they do, and to retire into the same dungeon in 
which they have chained their own gloomy spirits. It is their highest boast 
that they have no fellow feeling with this world. They rather prefer to see 
the bkter tears of sorrow and disappointment, than the merry laugh of glad¬ 
ness. They would weep to see the countenance of the galley slave lighted 
up with a smile. Continually peevish at the sight of pleasure which they 
cannot possess, they are ever reminding those about them, that their pleasure 
is not of this world, and they point with hypocritical sanctity to that which 
is to cope. 

35 
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Such is the character of those, who seek to conceal their naturally morose 
and selfish feelings with the appearance of sanctity. But there is another 
class of men, whose melancholy has been caused by religion itself, or rather 
by erroneous views of religion. There are men, who think that the welfare 
of this world depends, in a great measure, on their individual exertions. 
They feel that the salvation of millions is resting on their shouldere; and it is 
not strange that they are uncomfortable, with such an incubus pressing them 
to the earth. Such men are not contented to take care of their own con¬ 
sciences, but they must also look out for }hose of their neighbors. They are 
continually looking upon the dark side of the picture; and they have looked 
so long, and so constantly, on the ‘ ills that flesh is heir to,’ that their minds 
are continually filled with gloomy forebodings. Nor is it strange that they 
at length fall into a state of despondency. They fast twice a week, and 
continually prate of the miseries and gloomy hope of man. They rant 
about the regeneration of the world, and the perfectibility of the human 
species, without lifting a finger to assist a brother near them. 

* They look upon the peopled desert past, 

As on a place of agony and strife, 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow were they cast, 

To be and suffer.’ 

They can see nothing in this world which is desirable. They can take no 
pleasure in sublunary enjoyments, 'the singing of birds, the lowing of 
cattle, ‘ the music of the harp of universal nature, which is touched by the 
rays of the sun, and whose song is the morning, the evening, and the seasons,’ 
brings no delight to them. Alas! how many there are, who pass their lives 
in this way, and who are the slaves of their own gloomy forebodings to the 
last. I know a poor widow, who weeps for hours every day of her life, 
over the vices and follies of mankind. I once heard a distinguished preach¬ 
er give a statistical account of the millions of heathen, who were condemned 
to everlasting misery every year! 

Merciful Heaven! How prone we are to distrust the ways of Providence, 
and make that ai\ evil which should be our highest good ? How often do 
we think the Almighty is actuated by motives, which would disgrace his 
meanest creatures! How easy it is to satisfy ourselves that our own misera¬ 
ble feelings are sanctioned by the precepts of Eternal Truth! How true it 
is, that there is no fornfl of error we will not embrace, in order to shield our 
own depraved affections 1 

If we are determined to be wretched—if we trill be selfish—if we will 
make those around us unhappy ; let us do it openly and fearlessly. Let us 
call thingB by their right names. But let us not seek to conceal our own 
wretched feelings with the cloak of religion! Let us not strip our Heavenly 
Father of his most excellent attributes—clothe him with our own corrupt 
natures, and then fall down and worship the image our own hands have 
made! 

If it wore of any use to reason with those in this state of mind, we might 
ask them why they will indulge in such feelings ? Cur bono? Will it make 
us any better ? Will it benefit the world ? Will such a course remove one 
drop from the vast ocean of misery around us ? In short, is there any other 
reason for such feelings, than our own miserable selfishness ? 
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But I shall be told, that there is $ great deal of wickedness in the world. 
Wickedness, quotha ? who disputes it ?—who can dispute it ? It is a con¬ 
clusion which forces itself upon the mind of every rational being. Nature 
herself with her ten thousand tongues, speaks a language on this subject, 
which cannot be mistaken. The aspect of the world repeats to us the same 
lesson ; the vice—misery—poverty—which meet us on every side ;—the 
bitter tears of sorrow and disappointment—the anguish of the broken hearted 
—-the sighs and groans of the wretched—all, all speak in one sad voice the 
solemn truth, that man is not as he was created—that he has brought upon 
himself a blasting curse—a withering, loathsome disease, that 

4 -blasts the human flower 

Even in’its'tender bud ; r whose'influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society.’ 

But should-all this be a cause of unhappiucss to us? To the ignorant— 
the benighted, this may be the case ; but to the Christian—to bitn who be¬ 
lieves there is Something higher, holier, and purer than aught in this world, 
which he may obtain; for him to indulge in feelings of melancholy, is the 
highest [ingratitude, and the most perverse folly. Why, every morning he 
opens his eyes, he ought to clap his hands for joy, that he is encouraged to 
4 thirst for knowledge beyond the knowledge of this world, and yearn for joys 
more pure, and loves more imperishable, than the loves and joys of the earth 
can ever be.* 

But these’people'always tell us that, so far as they are concerned, they are 
happy; all their melancholy is on account of others around them. Ah, 
there’s the rub!—we must take care of the consciences of our neighbors! 
###•##**# 

Spirit of Bunyan ! Good old John Bunyan! when thou didst compose thy 
Pilgrim’s Progress, t (worthy of everlasting fame!) thou didst make one griev¬ 
ous mistake; for thou didst evidently suppose that thou hadst ]>encilled all 
the difficulties of thy hero’s pilgrimage, and when thou hadst brought him 
out of the 4 Slough of Despond’—hadst conducted him through the 4 Valley 
of Humiliation’—led hint up the ‘Hill of Difficulty,’ and hadst broughtpiim 
safely from the 4 City of Destruction’ to ‘Mount Zion,’ thou didst verily think 
thy hero had accomplished a great task. But, John Bunyan, thou didst 
never tell us, whether Christian carried the burdens of his neighbors , as well 
as his own ; nay, thou dost more than insinuate, that his own pack was so 
heavy, he could scarcely carry even that. It is not so at this day. Men not 
only carry their own burdens with ease, but are very often anxious to carry 
those of half the world beside! and although it would seem that their backs 
must acbe, yet I have never heard one complain, and I have often known 
them to weep, becauso they were not loaded heavier still! From these 
things, honest John, we must conclude that thy hero will not compare with 
some, who jexist at this day, and that thou wast guilty of great vanity in 
attempting to write the Pilgrim’s Progress, in the age hi which thou didst 
live. 

Gentle reader! I began these remarks, with a quotation from one of the 
most original and pleasing writers in our language —the father of the English 
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novel!—I will close them with a remark of one of the most elegant female 
writers of the day—now no more—who, by the splendid effusions of her pen, 
earned for herself a lasting fame, and by her generous devotion to the cause 
of humanity, has won the more noble—more desirable name of Christian. 
‘ Melancholy,’ says Miss Jewsbury ‘ is totally opposed to greatnes—to truth— 

tO RELIGION.’ 


II. 

There are two things which I cannot bring myself to admire, quite so 
much as is fashionable. They are Prudence and Amiability. The former 
has been styled a sneaking sort of virtue; but with what propriety can that 
be called a virtue, which is the very essence of selfishness ?' Your prudent 
man is one, whose whole thoughts centre in himself. His every affection is 
hedged in by a narrow and contracted selfishness. Every generous impulse 
is stifled. He never does an act, which has not some distant reference to bis' 
own interest; and if he is ever carried away by the violence of his feelings 
he is sure to be ashamed of it as soon as they have subsided, and actually 
suffers in the consciousness, that he has been betrayed into some act which 
has no reference to himself! I cannot doubt that all men are selfish, but 
they are so by nature, whereas he of whom I have been speak itfg, is so from 
prihciple. I envy not the man, who is not often drawn forward by impulse, 
and who is ashamed to be actuated by those generous, off-hand feelings 
so common to our nature. Such men may be useful in society, (toads are 
useful) but they ought to be put in a corner by themselves. There is no 
place for them in this living, breathing world—a world of thought—feeling, 
^and impulse. 

These ideas will be esteemed heretical by most people. It is very fash¬ 
ionable to praise those who are prudent, in the worldly sense of the term ; 
and those who will not seek to govern their feelings by such set rules, must 
be styled rash—inconsiderate, and headstrong; in short, the whole catalogue 
of ill-natured phrases is thrown on their devoted heads. 

Especially is this the case with the young. Some old hunks, who is fear- 
Ihl that he may be worth a few cents less when he dies, or that some rash 
youth may tread on his gouty toe—spends his whole time in lecturing on the 
beauties of prudence! bis opinion goes for law in the whole neighborhood, 
and every man, woman, and child must square to it 

And then your prudent women! from them 

4 Angels and ministers of grace defend us !’ 

A girl, who is extolled by her grandmother and all her maiden aunts for her 
prudence, is certainly to be avoided. She is the very essence of primness! 
the quintessence of starch ! A woman of genuine modesty needs no arti¬ 
ficial help from prudence; and when I see one, who is so very particular, I 
always suspect the ‘ nakedness of the land.’ Such a woman ever shows 
what is uppermost in her mind.* She is ever suspecting evil, for she is con¬ 
scious of it in her own heart She is sensible of her weak principles, and 
seeks to guard them by artifice. Her whole modesty consists in externals. 
She is a white-washed sepulchre, and I need not soy what is within. 
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III. 

Ab for Amiability, it is often but another name for stupidity. It is a nega¬ 
tive virtue, if indeed it may be called a virtue. When a man has no spirit, 
or is too indolent to be irritable, he is styled amiable, par excellence. 

There never was a map of genius, whom the world would style amiable. 
Bonaparte—Milton—Byron—Scott—were all irritable; and though the latter 
in A great measure subdued his natural feelings, yet it required bis constant 
endeavors to keep the mastery. And here let it be remembered, I am 
speaking of men’s natural feelings, and not of a state of mind which may be 
brought on by principle. 

It is thought to be great praise, to call' a lady amiable. But I do not so 
consider it In nine cases out of ten, where there is an appearance of 
amiability, it results, rather from a state of inanity, than the actual presenco 
of any good quality. A woman, who is never arigiy is, in vulgar parlance— 
so/I. She is easy—gentle—good-natured, and if half the world should turn- • 
ble about her ears, she would probably smile as sweetly as ever. She is 
never off her guard! Not she! Such people may please for a while, but 
they soon tire. 

Heavens and earth! Who can bear to see a person forever in the same 
state of mind? Who would not rather, at some times, hear a shriek or 
scream, than see the same simpering smile ? My friend, Tom Longley, lias 
the most amiable wife in existence. One day Tom, who has the gout, un¬ 
dertook to hobble down cellar to draw some beer; as ill luck would have it, 
he fell from top to bottom. As he lay there, groaning in agony, his 
affectionate wife ran to the door, and cried, 4 My dear, have you broken the 
pitcher?’ 4 No,’ was the reply, 4 but I will,’ and immediately smashed it into 
a thousand pieces. Who blames him ? 

No: no: it is no praise to say that a woman is naturally amiable. You 
may be sure she is of small capacity, and, my life qn it, she is—(I trill say it) 
—a slattern / 

But do not suppose that these remarks are intended to prove, that a turbu¬ 
lent, scolding woman is a desirable companion. All that is intended, is, that 
those dispositions, which are naturally the most unamiable, when properly 
regulated, are the most lovely and desirable. They possess all the warmth— 
* generosity, and deep feeling of our nature, but schooled and disciplined by 
principle. And if at times they o’erleap their boundaries, and will rush 
headlong into error, it shows a well of deep—strong—deathless feeling; and 
this more than compensates. 

Then let not those, who are troubled with quick, irritable feelings, envy 
those of an opposite character. They are more than compensated by the 
thought, that they have feelings of which the others are entirely ignorant;— 
let them rather seek to regulate and restrain them—let them remember that 
the best soils are those, whose natural productions are the wildest and most 
unprofitable;—let them remember that though a lovely disposition may be 
made of the most ungovernable temper, yet those who are destitute of such 
feelings can only be remarkable for their insipidity. 

He who has a violent temper will often be hurried into actions which, in 
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h iff calmer moments, be would have looked upon with horror; he will often 
suffer in the consciousness that he is the slave of his own passions ; and if 
they are not resisted, they will render his existence a curse to himself and a 
source of unhappiness to his friends. But when properly regulated, and 
rightly directed, they will prove a greater blessing than earth can ever give. 
Like guardian angels^ they will assist him in the warfare of life, and when 
the messenger of death may stand at his door, they will direct him from the 
scenes of this world without fear or sorrow, for they have become fixed with 
an absorbing—intense affection on the brighter scenes, and more enduring 
pleasures of another. 


IV. 

The education of the sentient, is intimately connected with that of the 
intellectual part of man. The one cannot be brought to full perfection 
separate from the other. The understanding is too slothful to exert itself, 
it must be brought into exercise by the gentle breezes of the passions. 
But if these are depraved and corrupt, how can their influence be happy ? 
The effect of the passions on the understanding has been compared, to that 
of the winds on a ship at sea ;—by their genial influences, it may be wafted 
gently on its course and safely arrive at its harbor;—But when they are ex¬ 
cited and howl in the storm,—that noble ship, bereft of mast and helm— 
.shattered and torn by the waves of the sea, is hurried forward into unknown 
regions of heat and cold, till she is lost in the eddies and quicksands, or 
wrecked on some distant and unknown shore! 

‘The affections,* to use the beautiful comparison of another—‘are to the 
«onl, what the heart is to the body. They send forth their treasures with a 
vigor notless powerful, though not material, throughout the intellectual man, 
strengthening and nourishing, and again receive those treasures to them¬ 
selves, enlarged by the effect of their own operations.’ But if the fountain 
is corrupt, will it give energy and strength to the whole system ? No: send¬ 
ing its putrid waters into every part of the structure, it will enervate the 
whole, till all is poisoned and sinks in corruption. The state of degradation 
to whiob snch bright and noble geniuses, as Byron—Savage and Sheridan 
have sunk, is but too painful an evidence, of the extent to which the passions 
may enervate the understanding. 

Are truth and goodness less congenial to the mind than error ?—then why 
are not the same means taken to inculcate them ?—Why is there no education 
for the passions, as well as the intellect ?—Why are not the affections cultiva¬ 
ted and watched over, from the first dawnings of infancy to age ? 

But let no one, who is ignorant of man’s moral structure, attempt to regu¬ 
late its intricate machinery. Let the ignorant and unskilful attempt to 
cultivate the intellectual powers; the injuries there sustained may be 
remedied, the * growing tree will soon close over the wound,’ and flourish as 
finely as ever;—but the affections!—the deep fountain of life within us!— 
let no unskilful hand seek to regulate them, for a mistake once made is fatal. 
Those waters once poisoued, may never again lie purified !—The affections 
may be led by a silken cord, but the wisdom of ages can never drive them 
into the right direction. 
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V. 

We have been placed in this world for the attainment of certain purposes. 
The true secret^of happiness is, to discover what these are. Nor should 
those be esteemed fanatics and madmen, who make this a grand object of 
their lives. 

Were man’s views confined to this world, he is so superior to all around 
him, that pride and vanity- would be his ruling principles. But when - he 
studies himself in comparison with his Maker—when in view of his own 
imperfections, he reflects on the character of an Almighty Being —be feels 
a painful,—an oppressive sense of his own littleness. ‘ To him’—says 
Bacon —* the world, with men upon it, will not seem much other than an 
ant bill, where some ants carry corn, some carry their young, and] some go 
empty, and all to and fro a little heap of dust’ * What I know’—were the 
dying words of La Place—‘ is definite, what I do not know, is infinite.’ It 
was a comparison of himself with his Maker, that caused Newton, in lan¬ 
guage as poetically beautiful, as it was philosophically true, to compare 
himself to a little child playing on the shore of the great ocean of truth. 

If man, with all his imperfections and weaknesses, is worthy our consid¬ 
eration, can it be useless, or uninteresting to employ ourselves in contemplating 
the character and works of Him who is Eternal ! • Man will be happy/ 
says Gaspar-Spurtzheim, ‘ when he confines himself to understand the laws 
of bis Creator, and to find out the means of putting them into execution.’ 

Nor is it any evidence of genius to condemn the study of the laws of 
Divine Providence, as undeserving and unworthy the attention of men. 
This has not been the opinion of the most sublime geniuses that have ever 
lived. Earth’s brightest gems—the fairest and noblest of our race, have been 
those who have esteemed such studies worthy their deepest attention. So 
thought Milton, when he said— 

* How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 


THE PLAGUE OF THE LOCUSTS. 


And the locusts went up over all the lands of Egypt, and settled in all the coasts of 
Egypt j and they did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hail 
had left.— Genesis. 

Then Moses spoke to Egypt’s king— 

Let now my people go ! 

Their days of slavery are o’er— 

Jehovah wills it so— 

Provoke not, then, his fearful ire, 

Else famine, plague, and tempest dire, 
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Shall sweep and desolate thy realms, 

And ye in dust shalt bow ! 

Hast yet to learn that Heaven's King 
Is mightier than thou ? 

Already hast thou seen the blight 
That speaks the vastness of his might. 

Send Israel hence—if ye refuse, 

By this anointed wand, 

I ’ll summon, on a mighty wind, 

Great locusts to the land— 

Nor growing plant, nor herb, nor tree, 
Where’er their course has been, shall be ! 

Pharaoh refused—the rod was swayed 1 
The far stretched plain grew hushed 
In silence dead—quick the hot blast 
In reckless fury rushed— 

Burning and dry, from Paran’s sand, 

Ripe with a plague, it swept the land ! 

All day that parching wind prevailed ;— 
Far in the hazy red, 

Silent and dim, the sun looked down 
Upon earth’s turmoil dread ; 

And with the morning's brazen glow, 
Darkling afar loomed Egypt’s foe; 

As rush the shadowy mist along, 

When sweeps the tempest by— 

Black as the flying clouds that hang 
Thennidnight^thund’rous sky, 

When ceases the fierce lightning’s glare— 
Drear as the regions of despair,— 

That mighty swarm rose, tier on tier, 
Veiling the blood-red sun, 

The mountain's tremble, as with fear— 
The forest shook ; as dun, 

Widespread, and dense, they onward rolled 
As the dark thunder clouds unfold. 

The sylvan walks, the shadowy grove, 

By Nilus’ wandering stream, 

Where Egypt’s maids were wont to rove, 
When eve stole like a dream 
O’er the calm earth—where many a bloom 
And flower exhaled their sweet perfume 

In happier times, upon the air— 

Where dwelt the bird and bee ;— 

Where golden fruits hung ripe and rare 
From many a bending tree— 

The palm that wooed to its retreat, 

The w r eary man, when noon's dead heat 
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Quivered upon the arid rock— 

The plumy wheat and grain, 

Latewaring in the gentle wind* 

That sigh'd o’er Delta's plain, 

Were withered up—and vale and bower * 

Lay all despoiled of their rich dower. 

Earth lay disrobed of her bright green, 

No wild bird’s gladdening strain, 

Was heard within these dreary realms 
Where solitude held reign. 

The land lay desolate and bare— 

The shade of Death hung hovering there. 

HOLLA. 


A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

BT WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 

It was one of those pleasant mornings in early Summer which have been 
so often described, but which can be only enjoyed ftilly when the mind is 
comparatively at ease—when our reflections are of an agreeable nature, and 
we are at peace with all the world. To a man of perfect innocence the world 
is an Eden; and the Paradise of Adam only lost its charms when guilt had 
entered its borders. In the strong and figurative language of the East, we 
are told in scripture that our primitive parents were driven from the garden 
by an angel with a flaming sword. But every child of Adam has it in his 
power, so long as he continues in innocence, to dwell in the Garden of Eden. 
The whole world would be a paradise to an immaculate being; and in pro¬ 
portion as the heart is pure and the disposition is benevolent, the beauties of 
Nature are enjoyed with a relish of which the man of 1 stratagems and 
spoils,’ knows nothing. In vain does the busy and intriguing politician, the 
mere man of business, or the mechanical writer, denounce and revile those 
fictitious narratives' which represent nature as it should be—which dwell 
upon those traits of character that proclaim our relationship to angels—and 
which evince an enthusiastic admiration of all that is sublime and beautifbl 
in creation. In vain do those who possess no taste for anything higher than 
the ordinary concerns of this working day world, assume a mulish superior¬ 
ity to fancy and sentiment. The popular taste will never go with them. 
You can see a horse at any time; but a fkiry or a mermaid is a curiosity, 
and people like to hear a description of it Well would it be for those who 
talk of * mawkish sentiment’ and‘ silly love stories,’ if they possessed the 
singleness of heart and the simplicity of character required to Appreciate 
genuine works of the imagination as they deserve. Jesus Christ taught 
principally with fictions—the prophets breathed the highest strains of imag¬ 
inative poetry—they stretched their harp strings from Heaven to earth, and 
taught the spirit to ascend by them in a cloud of melody. Romance and 
the drama are the salvation of this country. 

36 
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I have said the morning was delightful. I was in the country. I was 
wandering at my leisure, and had not a care to disturb the serenity of my 
mind—excepting it was that I^panted for-some adventure—some accident in 
consonance with the romantic beauty of the scene. I could scarcely hope 
for it, as the country was thinly settled, and few passengers were to l>e met 
with. All was silence and peace—save the music of countless numbers of 
birds that jumped about among the thick leaves of the green wood, or the 
hollow murmur of a little waterfall, when the chrystal Hood tumbled from a 
shelving rock among the clean pebbles and sands of a brook. I wandered I 
cared not whither, for at every step some new beauty opened to my view. 
At length, in one of the most solitary spots which I had visited, I imagined 
that I heard a slight bum, as of a congregated crowd, at no great distance ; 
and upon looking quickly about me, I caught sight of something glittering 
through the trees, which I knew to be the handiwork of a human artist, and 
yet I could not immediately determine its shape and character. I walked 
forward a few paces, when I came to an opening in the bushes, and looking 
through a narrow passage of some length, which divided the bushes and 
young trees, saw a spacious green, in the centre of which stood a little church 
with a small steeple. The glittering object which I had seen was a gilded 
ball on the top of the spire. I observed that the congregation w T ere nearly 
all assembled. Occasionally some belated worshipper dropped silently in, 
took off his hat, and applying his handkerchief to his damp forehead, slid 
into the first seat that offered. As the door stood wide open, I could see a 
goodly array of village bonnets—commend me to a village bonnet—it is 
more precious to my view than an imperial crown. I at once resolved to 
go to meeting—not only for the sake of seeing the pretty village maidens, 
but also because a secret vanity suggested to my mind that among that 
assembly of plain countrymen I should be a distinguished personage, and 
could not fail to draw the melting glance of many a blue een upon mine 
own outward proportions. 

Accordingly I passed up the natural avenue and came out upon the green. 
My feelings were very poetical as I walked slowly toward the door of the 
village church. I entered. A popular preacher was holding forth, and the 
little meeting-house was much crowded. Several persons were standing up, 
bud I soon discovered that I must retain my perpendicular position, as every 
seat was crowded. I, however, pressed up the aisle, until I had gained a 
position where I could have a fair view of the faces of nearly all present. I 
soon perceived that I was an object of attention. Many of the congregation 
looked curiously at me, for I was a stranger to them all. In a few moments, 
however, the attention of every one present appeared to be absorbed in the 
ambassador of grace, and I also began to take an interest in his discourse. 
The speaker was fluent, and many of his flights were even sublime—but 
almost any thing was calculated to alfect my mind then. The preacher 
spoke of Heaven and its joys, and the blissful scenes with which we were 
surrounded on every side. The music of the wood and the fragrance of 
the heath seemed to respond to his eloquence. Then it was no great stretch 
of the imagination to fancy tliut the white handed creatures around me, 
with their pouting lips and artless innocence, were beings of a higher sphere. 
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While my feelings were thus divided between the beauties and the blessings 
of the two worlds, and wrapt in a sort of poetical devotion, I detected one 
fair lass, with large black eyes, in stealing several glances at me of a most 
animated character. I need not describe the sensations experienced by a 
youth when the eyes of a beautiful woman rest for a length of time on his 
countenance—and when he imagines himself to be an object of interest to 
her. I returned her glances with interest, and threw all the tenderness into 
my eyes which the scene, my meditations and the preacher’s discourse had 
inspired in my heart. I doubted not that the fair young damsel j>ossessed 
kindred feelings with myself—that we were drinking together of the fountain 
of inspiration. How could it be otherwise ? She had been horn and nur¬ 
tured amid these wild and romantic scenes—and she was made up of 
romance, of poetry, and tenderness. And then I thought of the purity of 
woman’s love—her devotion—her truth. I inly prayed that I might meet 
withlier where we could enjoy a a swe t interchange of sentiment. I thought 
of Sappho—and the ardent glances of this young maiden reminded me of 
that creature of passionate affection. I thought of Werter and Charlotte, 
and could not doubt that the village maiden and myself were capable of 
enjoying equal transport in each other’s society. Her glances continued— 
several times our eyes met. My heart ached with rapture. At length the 
benediction was pronounced. I lingered about the premises until I saw the 
dark-eyed damsel set out for home alone and on foot. 1 O that the customs 
of society would permit—for we arc surely one in soul! Cruel formality, 
that throws up a barrier between hearts made for each other!’ Yet I deter¬ 
mined to take the same path. I followed alter her. She looked behind, 
and I thought she evinced some emotion at recognising me as the stranger 
of the day. I quickened my pace, and she actually slacked hers, as if to let 
me come up with her. 

< Noble young creature !’ thought I. ‘ Her artless and warm young heart 
is superior to the shackles of custom !’ 

I at length came within a stone’s throw of her. She suddenly halted and 
turned her face toward me. Mv heart swelled to bursting, aud my eyes 
filled with tears of rapture and tenderness. I reached the spot where she 
stood. She began to speak, and I took off* my hat as if doing reverence to 
an angel. 

«Are you a pedler ?’ 

‘ No, my dear girl, that is not my occupation.’ 

* Well, I do ’nt know,’ continued she, not very bashfully, and eyeing me 
sternly, ‘ I thought when I saw you in the meeting-house that you looked 
like apedler who passed off a pewter half dollar on ine, three weeks ago; 
and so I determined to keep my eye on you. Brother John has got home, 
now— and he says if he catches the fellow he’ll wring his neck for him— 
and I a’n’t sure but you are the good-for-nothing rascal, after all.’ 

The last words were uttered with a furious scream. Reader, did you ever 
take a shower bath ? Boston Pearl. 
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MAY MORNING. 

Awake, my love, [ come for you— 

The gram is wet with pearly dew,— 

The wild bird tunes her plaintive voice v — 

The night is gone, all things rejoice. 

The sun is in the clear blue sky, 

And fleecy clouds are floating high; 

Still is the watch-dog’s noisy bay; 

Awake, and greet the blushing day! 

The morning's breath is on the waves, 

And foamy surf the white beach laves; 

The scented breese is fresh and new; 

Awake, my love, 1 come for you. 

The greenwood track is steep and free, 

And sweet the wild bird's minstrelsy, 

Where hemlocks wave their shooting leaves, 

And spiders spread fantastic wreaths. 

The deep blue violet ope's its eye, 

And drinks the dew-drops timidly; 

The May flowers blush a rosy hue, 

And all things wait, my fair, fofr you. 

B. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Vi«it to CoRiTAirrnrorLK and Athesi. By Rev. Walter Colton, U. 8. N. 
Author of Ship and Shore. New York, Leavitt, Lord A Co. ’ 

Thi. very interesting volume ia a continuation of topics and inciden ts .imii. r 
though separate and distinct, to those treated of in ‘ Ship and Shore,' which are 
yet fresh in the minds of most of our readers. The author prefaces his observa¬ 
tions by an apology,—and as we think, entirely unnecessary,—* for any faults in 
style, any errors in matter, which they may contain.’ He remarks that * they 
were written at sea, from hasty notes taken at the places to which they refer, 
without any aid from the observation of other travellers, or the —;-* 1 T n. r c f ^ 
common guide book, or any access to historical records. They were written amid 
the ceaseless noise and systematised confusion which prevail on board a man-of- 
war; the lively conversation of the ward-room officers in one ear, the prattle of 
the pantry boys in the other; the echoing tread of sailors over head; on a table 
lashed down to prevent its being capsized, in a chair secured with lanyards 
against the force of the ships lurch, and with the manuscript tacked to its r»- T iT 
to escape the fate of the Sybilline leaves.’ These, certainly, were not very propi- 
tkms oireumstaaesa forabtemry men te be pbeed.in, while emngiikg and } 
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Critical Notices . 


paring the material for enlightening and instructing the general mam of readers. 
But the body of his work leaves a strong conviction on the mind of the reader that 
the apology was altogether gratuitous, and uncalled for. 

Our author, it will be recollected, was attached to the Mediterranean squadron,' 
in the capacity of Chaplain on board of the frigate Constellation. This volume, 
as also that of 1 Ship and Shore/ and still another which the author has in con¬ 
templation, is the result of his observations during that cruise. They are finely 
narrated and abound in beautiful description. His passing reflections, also, add 
much to the value of the work, and we think that this latter effort will be equally, 
if not more popular than the former. 

Omitting the preliminaries of his passage to Constantinople, we give the ac- 
oount of his visit to J|ie royal mosques. He observes, 

1 St. Sophia, a cherished and noble relic of other times, first enlisted our atten¬ 
tion. It stands on the highest ground of the ancient Byzantium, overlooking 
the imperial gardens as they descend, in varied luxury, to the wave. We entered 
through a broad portico, having a rich Mosaic pavement, and commnnicating 
with the interior by nine large folding doors of brass, wrought into ornamented 
relief. On approaching the centre, we observed no isle, or chon*, or protruding 
gallery, to break the suolime impression of the vast whole. 

Looking up to the stupendous dome, resting in gloomy grandeur upon the tower¬ 
ing strengh of the sweeping columns, one is impressed with a sense of the utter 
insignificance of his being, and feels awed into a reverential worship of some 
present and presiding Power. His thoughts ascend as from the centre of some 
hollow sphere, where there is nothing beneath to confine them, and nothing around 
to detain them on their way. No statues weep a smile in the cloistered twilight; 
no image of sanctity or sweetness gleams in mockery of life, upon the wall; the 
eye ranges at once, unchecked and unconfined, from the broad pavement up to 
the “ heaven-suspended dome,” and the impression is of one delighted wonder 
and calm solemnity. 

The exterior of this church is less imposing, owing to the enormous piers which 
have been reared against it, for its support in the convulsive visitations of the 
earthquake : they take from it that self-sustaining aspect which every edifice of 
this character ought to possess, and connect it, in the mind of the spectator, too 
closely with objects utterly foreign to the quality of its architecture. Yet the 
four minarets, in their lofly and delicate beauty, relieve, in some measure, this 
heaviness of the main mass. The marble cloisters which surround it add nothing 
to its stateliness or beauty ; though indispensable in the worship of a musselman, 
who connects an ablution of his person with the purification of his heart. The 
day may yet come, when this admired temple, which tasked, for many years, the 
labors of its ten thousand workmen, the ingenuity of its hundred architects, and 
exhausted the wealth of a nation, and which has survived the empire that gave it 
birth, may return to the holy purpose of its original consecration. It may yet be 
filled with worshippers, who, instead of looking to the Prophet of Mecc<u will cast 
their eyes to that benevolent Saviour whose religion needs no weapons for its sup¬ 
port, but quietly sustains itself on its healing adaptation to the wants and woes of 
a ruined world.' 

We are strongly inclined to make a further extract from the chapter from 
which the foregoing is taken, but must content ourself with referring it to the 
particular attention of the reader. We allude to the readiness of the Turks to 
appropriate funds to the erection of churches. The following beai^iful remarks 
we cannot forego the pleasure of quoting. 

*A female is ever impatient of the careful and anxious advances through 
which perfection 'is attained. Her imagination mounts at once to the sum¬ 
mit of excellence, while slowly ascending improvement labors up the steep 
alone. Her love and hatred reach suddenly their elevation; and will as quickly 
descend, unless sustained there by sympathy or opposition. Her affection, if 
unreciprocated, will ere long change its nature or strangle itself; her anger, if 
unrestrained, will soon weave its own shroud, and be itself chief mourner at the 
hearse. On the whole, though, she is cpiite an agreeable appendage to society ; 
I should reluctantly vote to dispense entirely with ner kindly offices. And some¬ 
times I think, if a decree of banishment were to be passed against her, 1 should, 
through some by-path or other, find my way to the place of ner exile. For who 
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would remain in a garden from which the flowers have departed ; or in a grove 
which the birds had forsaken ; or beneath a sky without one star to smile through 
its blue depths? No, let cynics prate and prattle as they may, our existence 
here, without the presence of the other sex, would he a dark and cheerless void. 
The light, the smiles, and affections of woman, are the bow of beauty and promise 
that spans the life of man from his cradle to his grave.’ 

One more extract, and our limits warn us to close. 

* The deepest charm of which Egina, with all its beauties can boast, is in the 
presence of one, poetically known to the reader as the “ Maid of Athens.” She 
resides in a little cottage, in the borders of the village, with every thing around 
her mildly partaking of the romance sparkling through her history. In person 
she is slightly formed, hardly reaching the medium stature, and yet presenting 
all the graces of a rich symmetry. A very small foot and hand give a lightness 
to her attitude and motions ; while a deep blue eye sheds softness over the ex¬ 
pressive and delicately harmonized features of her Qice. Her dress is simple and 
native, betraying no vanity or even solicitude, if you except the care with which 
the glossy fulness of d irk hair is made to assume the beautiful form of the turban. 
The bridal flowers which once adorned these locks, have now been often renewed 
from the blossoming gift of the year. The bloom and vivacity which once colored 
in her cheeks, and gave a childlike sprightliness to her manner, though still at 
times half surviving and betrayed, have yielded to a paler aspect, and a more 
subdued air. Her countenance, which appears to reveal the undisguised flow of 
her feelings, has a mingled expression of diffidence, tenderness and sorrow. You 
would think, from her look, that some portion of her life had been darkly over¬ 
cast ; that some hope fondly cherished had been broken ; or that some memory 
clung to her heart, still pointing to one. that had now passed beyond the reach of 
her sympathy, and a perception of her grief. Yet there is a tone of cheerfulness 
in her conversation, a playfulness in her fancy, that lends you at times half to 
doubt if there be any permanent weight upon the delicate wings of her spirit. 
In speaking, she becomes instantly animated ; her eye dilates, her countenance 
lightens up, her voidfc, without losing any of its sweetness, becomes more assured 
—every look is full of soul ; when suddenly, as if some thought, to which you 
are a stranger, had swept through her breast, she appears to struggle between a 
current of emotions wholly new, and those to which she had partially given 
utterance. And yet, the blushing delicacy with which she escapes from this 
momentary embarrassment, touches you more than the most eloquently turned 
periods.’ 

The Young Mother, or Management of Children in regard to health. By 
Wieliam A. Alcott, author of the Young Mans Guide , 4'C- Boston : Light & 
Stearns. 1836. 

If it be true, (as we think few will doubt.) that ‘ mothers and schoolmasters 
plant the seeds of nearly all the good and evil in the world,’ every work that 
will enlighten the mother upon the laws of nature, and guide her in the fulfilment 
of the duties she owes to her children, should be cordially welcomed by those 
who feel any interest in the well-being of society. We have but hastily perused 
the above work, yet think we can safely recommend it to all mothers, as a judi¬ 
cious aid in the management of the helpless beings entrusted to their care. 

Much has been said and written upon the influence of woman in forming the 
character of the rising generation, both in a physical and moral point of view. 
Perhaps all will be ready to acknowledge, in throng. the importance of a * sound 
body,’ to the attainment and exercise of o,‘ sound mind but we fear, ns general 
rules of practice, the dependence of the latter upon the former is too much over¬ 
looked. The author says, 1 this hook contains little if any thing new to those 
who are already familiar with anatomy and physiologyyet he deserves the 
gratitude of the people for thus presenting them so many important, yet 
simple truths, in so condensed and cheap a form, as to place them within the 
reach of all the families in our community. Wc should never fear having too 
much light upon any point of duty, and if we have a * Mothtr's Booh,' and the 
* Mother at Home we should have the ‘ Young Mother ’ also. G. 
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EDITORIAL. 

TO OUR READERS. 

Whex the Portland Magazine was established, it was the intention of the 
Proprietors to enlarge and improve it, in every possible manner, whenever cir¬ 
cumstanced should permit of an amendment of its original plan. Late events 
ha:ve so combined, that a change in the title, together with an increase in the 
quantity, as well as an improvement in the quality of its pages, can now be 
effected with advantage to the work, and we hope with the entire approbation of 
our readers. 

After the present month our Periodical, in connection with the Eastern Maga¬ 
zine, will be published simultaneously in this city and in Bangor, by Edward 
Stephens, and by Duren & Thatcher, under the title of the Maine Monthly 
Magazine. Sixteen pages will be added, and other alterations made,* for the 
particulars of which we would refer our readers to the Prospectus on the cover. 

It has long been our desire to throw off the cares of the press, and to devote 
our attention exclusively to miscellaneous writing. This, together with a deter* 
ruination to travel during some portion of the ensuing season, has induced us to 
resign the supervision of the Magazine to another. That department which is 
exclusively editorial, therefore, will devolve on Charles Gilman, Esq., who is the 
present able editor.of the Eastern Magazine. That we believe him to be highly 
capable of doing credit to the office, is proved by our willingness to resign into 
hie hands, at a time when our success in the work, is deeply excited. We wish 
to be distinctly understood, that, in withdrawing our name from the cover, and 
using it only over such papers as are exclusively our own, we shall by no means 
diminish our interest in, or our labors for the Magazine ; on the contrary, our 
usual quantity of miscellany will appear in its pages, and during our proposed 
absence we shall regularly correspond for it. That this arrangement will meet 
with general approbation, we confidently hope and believe, inasmuch as it is the 
only way in which a Periodical, entirely worthy of New England, can be formed 
from the materials in our power. Our personal solicitude for its success will 
induce us to extra exertion, and while the talents of this and other States are 
concentrated in its pages, we cannot doubt the cooperation of the public, and 
particularly of our city. We render our warm thanks to our contributors. Thus 
far they have sustained us in our endeavors to promote the literature of our State 
generously; and we sincerely hope that they will now exert themselves to exalt 
a work which will be more deserving ef encouragemPht, and doubtless far more 
extensively circulated. To one'and all we render our thanks, and hope to meet 
with their effusions in the pages of the improved work. 

In closing, we must request our Subscribers to excuse us that we have been 
unable to contribute our usual quantity to the pages of the present number. 
During the time in wdiich we have endeavored to minister to their pleasures, we 
have never claimed their indulgence, except in cases of indisposition. Now we 
are certain they will excuse when they learn that it is w T ith difficulty the present 
short article is prepared; and that we are utterly incapable of finishing the sheets 
of maifuscript intended for this number, which have been lying a full w r eek in.a 
rough, half-formed state, upon our table, where we shall be obliged to leave them 
to their fate, for the present month, depending on our friends to fill the pages 
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usually allotted to us, tad promising, should our health bo restored, to atone for 
our present deficiency, in the July number of the Maine Monthly. . 

ANN & STEPHENS. 


The following Is the closing address of our friend Gilman to the readers and 
patrons of the ‘ Eastern Magazine.' 

One year has now elapsed since the first number of the Eastern Magazihe 
was laid before the public. In the original Prospectus it was stated that the 
* work must be considered in the light of an experiment,' and it was commenced 
with a firm reliance on the liberality and intelligence of our citizens. That 
experiment has succeeded beyond anticipation, giving the strongest evidence of 
what was then predicted, that nothing was wanting * but literary enterprise, and 
the concentration of genius and taste,’ to ensure success. 

Five numbers of this Magazine were issued under the direction of Mrs. 
Matilda P. Carter whose protracted and increasing ill health compelled her to 
commit the charge into the hands of the present editor. * With a pillow for her 
desk, and an aching head and tremulous hand to direct her efforts,' she could not 
perform the duties devolving on the situation to her own satisfaction. Under 
such circumstances it would be unreasonable to expect any further apology. 

In December last, we entered upon the task of conducting a periodical without 
experience, but with the expectation of receiving increased assistance in our 
efforts. In this respect we have not been disappointed. Since the commenoe- 
ment of our editorial career, our course has been cheered and prospered by 
constant proofs of a growing literary taste in the community, and that disposition 
to lighten its labors, which we had no reason to anticipate. We made no prom¬ 
ises, but to use our best endeavors, with the aid of others, to present a publication 
which would be generally acceptable. That this pledge has been redeemed, we 
feel confident, when we bear in mind the success that has attended us, and we 
again renew it with the ardent hope of a still greater degree of success. 

The present number closes the volume, add the next will appear, according to 
a previous announcement of an arrangement which had ben effected with the 
Proprietor of the 1 Portland Magazine,’ under the title of r The Maine Monthly 
Magazine,' a prospectus of which may be found on the cover. To those who 
have aided us with their contributions, we again render our grateful acknowl¬ 
edgments, and request a continuance of their favors. From our subscribers, we 
hope for a renewal of approbation, by a continuance of their patronage, and that 
they may use their exertions to induce others to increase our list. 

CHARLES GILMAN. 


The 1 Boston Pearl' is to be changed to the folio form, and Mr. H. Hastings 
Weld associated with the present Editor, Mr. Isaac C. Pray, Junior. 
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MR. FURBISH’S 

VDWtfa tLillDHIBSo 

IN addition to the several branches of a complete English Education, the 
members of this School will have the privilege of studying the French, Spanish and 
Italian languages, free of expense. Considering a knowledge of the French in¬ 
dispensable to a generous education, the teacher leels it a duty to recommend the 
study of it to all his pupils. The system upon which the languages are taught, 
has shown itself to be adapted to great thoroughness and rapid progress, in speak¬ 
ing, writing and translating. 

Instruction will be given also to private classes 
IN THE FRENCH, SPANISH OR ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 

The following certificates are given for the satisfaction of such as are not ac¬ 
quainted with, the teacher :— 

Mr. James Furbish has, for several years, instructed the Female High School in 
this town, during which time my daughters have attended his School. In addi¬ 
tion to his other high qualifications as an Instructor, he is well versed in the 
French, Spanish and other modern languages. He is considered a fine scholar 
and an able and excellent Instructor. STEPHEN LONGFELLOW. 

Mr. James Fi nmsir, who has for several years taught a Female High School in 
this place, has been appointed to take charge of a School of that description under 
the superintendence of the Trustees of Portland Academy. He is a fine scholar 
and is thoroughly well qualified to instruct in all the branches usually taught in 
Academies. He has been peculiarly successful in teaching the modern languages, 
particularly the French and Spanish, which, in the improved and advanced con¬ 
dition of Female education, form a most important part of school instruction. 
The pupils are taught both to read and speak the languages. From our acquain¬ 
tance with the School we do not hesitate to recommend it as highly deserving the 
patronage of the public. ASHUR WARE, & 

1CHABOD NICHOLS. 

Refer also to the Trustees of the School, viz:— Stephen Longfellow, Jchabod 
Nichols, Jlshur Ware, Charles S. Daveis , Nicholas Emery , If'm. f . Preble , Jana. 
Cogswell, Jos. T. Ingraham , Samuel Fessenden. 
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BLANKS, 

The Portland Magazine will be published on the first day of each month at 
^ 2 50 per annum, subject to a deduction of fifty cents to those who pay in advance 
or on the delivery of the third number. Each number will contain 3*2 octavo jmges. 

Any person who will obtain five subscribers and remit the amount of subscription 
to the publisher Bhall be entitled to the sixth copy. 

Letters and communications to be directed to Edward. Stephens. In all easts of 
business the postage must be paid. 

This number contains two sheets, and the postage, not over 100 miles, is three 
cents; ovcr miles.Jirc cents. 
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PE.OSPECTU8 


OF THE 



COMPRISING * 


Tlie Portland ‘Magazine and the Eastern Magazine. 


On the first day of July next, will be issued the first number of The Maine 
Monthly Magazine j Edited[ by Charles Gilman . 

In order to form a Magazine worthy of support, and creditable to'a State, which, 
in other points of view, is attaining an important rank in the Confederacy, the 
Proprietors of ‘The Portland Magazine,’ and ‘ The Eastern Magazine,' have 
deemed it expedient to unite these two periodicals under the above general title, 
and to publish the united work simultaneously at Portland and Bangor. The 
contributors to the pages of these Magazines comprise some of the best writers in 
the Union, who it is confidently expected, will continue their efforts. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made to add others to the list, whose names are favorably 
known to the republic of letters. Mrs. Stephens, having relinquished the ed¬ 
itorial department to Charles Gilman, Esq. who has for five months past con¬ 
ducted ‘ The Eastern Magazinef will travel during the present season, and will 
continue her labors as contributor to the ‘ Maine Monthly. The editor will endea¬ 
vor, with all the assistance which he expects, to receive, to render the Maga¬ 
zine in every way worthy of a liberal support, and if he snould fail in so doing, 
he trusts that it will not arise from a want of exertion oil his part. To the people 
of New England, therefore, generally, and to Maine and the two cities in which 
the Magazine is to be published in particular, the publishers look for support, and 
hope that every effort to please will meet with a corresponding reward. •* 

The Maine Monthly Magazine will be published simultaneously, on the first 
of each month, in Portland and Bangor, at Three Dollars per annum, payable 
in advance, or on delivery of the third number. Each number will contain 
forty-eight pages. Agents will receive a fair discount from the subscription price. 

All communications to be addressed to the Editor to the care of the Pub¬ 
lishers, as may be most convenient. Letters on business connected with the work 
to be addressed to the Pnblishers. In all cases the postage must be paid. 


May, 1636. 


EDWARD STEPHENS, Portland, } 
DUREN & THATCHER, Bangor, $ 
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